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Rep River or rHE NortH, Mrnn.-N. Dak. 
WITNESSES 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

HON. NORMAN BRUNSDALE, GOVERNOR 

BYRUN J. ROCKWOOD, GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 

KENNETH McINTYRE, HARWOOD, N. DAK. 

L. F. CHAFFEE, AMENTIA, N. DAK. 

FRED J. FREDRICKSON, VALLEY CITY, N. DAK. 


Mr. Davis. Governor, we are honored to have you with us this after- 
noon. We will be glad to hear your statement. 

Governor BrunspaLe. Thanks a lot. I realize that when I do get 
down here they make good use out of me, as much as they can, and 
make me earn my pay, | guess. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it isa long way tocome. That is why they put you 
to work when you do get here. 

We will be very happy to have any statement you would like to 
make, Mr. Krueger, and then we will be glad to hear any statement the 
Governor may wish to make relative to some projects in the State 
of North Dakota. 

Mr. Krurcer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, first 
I would like to express my sincere appreciation for the arrangement 
of this hearing. It so happened that the Governor of our State was 
coming down ‘here, and I spoke to you and you gave us this time. 
It will save his time and save an extra trip down, and that is appre- 
ciated, 

The statements that are going to be made are by a delegation from 
North Dakota who can spe ak for themselves and present “their prob- 
lems to you much better than I can. 

First I would like you to hear Governor Brunsdale. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Of course, your membership on the Appro- 
priations Committee makes us feel happy that we are able to accom- 
modate you and to accommodate the Governor and the delegation 
from your State. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee has been made keenly aware of your in- 
terest in these North Dakota problems. 

Governor Brunspate. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with my 
statement, I do want to express my gratitude to the chairman and 
members of this committee for hearing us out of order today. It is 
a valuable accommodation to us and we do appreciate your courtesy. 

(1) 











GARRISON DAM, MISSOURI RIVER 


The first project item I wish to mention is the Garrison Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Missouri River in North Dakota. This proj- 
ect is approximately 60 percent complete. The January budget 
carried an item of $39 million for this project in fiscal 1954, which in 
the Apl il, revised, budget was reduced to $31 million. 

I am not contending that this reduction is unwarranted, nor that 
it will unduly hamper or retard the work schedule for the project. Of 
course. it will affect it in some way. The most important result of 
any serious curtailment in construction funds, tending to delay or 
extend construction, is the affect upon the usefulness of the reser- 
voir between now and 1956, in case of serious floods. 

If we do not have any more serious flood than we had this year, we 
do not need to worry at all. 

Mr. Davis. You have been fortunate this year. 

Governor BrunspaLe. If your committee feels that the $31 million 
item is all that is needed for the next fiscal year for this project, then I 
shall accept your judgment and be fully satisfied with that amount. 

I want to mention here that the closure of the dam across the main 
channel of the river is now under way. Soon the waters of the mighty 
and oftentimes unruly Missouri will be passing through the many tun- 
nels of the structure and not only be fully controlled at that point but 
will serve humanity in many ways. 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, MINN.-N. DAK. 


The Flood Control Act of 1948 authorized a comprehensive plan 
for the improvement of the Red River of the North drainage basin, 
Minnesota-North Dakota, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 185, 81st Congress, first session. This plan 
includes several projects on the main stem and on many of the tribu- 
taries in both Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Almost all of the proposed works are wholly for flood protection. 
Those proposed on the main stem of the Red are for the cities of 
Grank Forks, Fargo, and Wahpeton in North Dakota, and East Grand 
Forks, Moorhead, and Breckenridge in Minnesota. On the North 
Dakota tributaries, flood-protection improvements on the Maple, 
Lower Sheyenne, and Rush Rivers are proposed. 

Both the January and the April budgets contain an approved esti- 
mate of $925,000 for initiating construction on the flood. protection 
works for the city of Grand Forks, and for completing work on 2 or 3 
of the Minnesota tributaries. I want to support this estimate for 
those purposes and trust no reduction will be made therein. 

The cities of Fargo and Wahpeton on the main stem of the Red have 
been doing considerable work in conjunction with the local district of 
the Army engineers getting ready to undertake the authorized flood- 
control improvements at those points. It is expected by another year, 
one or both of them will be ready to proceed with the local cooperation 
required under the project authorization. 











RUSH RIVER 


The local interests in the Rush River Basin in North Dakota are 
ready, willing and able to supply the non-Federal cooperation re- 
quired in order to get that improvement under way as soon as pos- 
sible. It involves the straightening, deepening, and widening of the 
present channel and excavate and provide a new channel in places 
where none exists. 

This Rush River is a fast-flowing stream coming down from a 
rather rough and hilly area into the flat, level valley floor of the 
Sheyenne and Red Rivers. At many places there is no defined channel, 
and the result is that the on-rushing waters fan out and spread over 
the fertile farmlands and 4 years out of 5, greatly damage the crops. 
A costly network of small drains and dite hes cover much of the lower 
area, but this does not do the job effectively or satisfactorily. 

The Federal cost for the improvements proposed on the Rush River 
is estimated at about $550,000. Very little, if any, of this amount is 
included in the estimate of $925,000 for fiscal year 1954. 

Personally, I feel that an appropriation should be provided for next 
year with which to initiate construction of the Rush River improve- 
ments. The North Dakota State Water Conservation Commission, of 
which I am chairman, is in full agreement with this position. 

The farmers in the area, who for years have almost annually suf- 
fered flood damage, are ready to give the local cooperation required, 
and I trust your committee will find it compatible with its policy to 
prov ide the necessary funds. 

Again I wish to thank you for the opportunity to be heard today. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that is the substance 
of my statement. There will be others who will go more into detail, 
probably, as to the Rush and Grand Fork situations. 

Again I wish to thank you for the opportunity to be heard today. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your statement. We are pleased to have 
this opportunity to meet you here today, and that is particularly true 
because of the great regard in which we held your predecessor, Gov- 
ernor Aandahl, who, as you know, served as a member of this com- 
mittee prior to the membership of his successor, Otto Krueger. 

Governor Brunspaue. Thank you a lot. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Krueger, do you have some other gentlemen ? 

Mr. Krueger. Yes; I promised you it would not take but half an 
hour, and the de legation promised me, including the governor, that 
it would not take over 25 minutes. But you gave us half an hour. 

The next witness is Mr. Rockwood. 

Mr. Rockwoop. Mr. Chairman, my name is Byron J. Rockwood, and 
I am city manager of Grand Forks, N. Dak. By profession, I am a 
eraduate civil engineer and municipal administrator. I represent my 
city at this hearing under direction and authority of the mayor and 
city council. 

The purpose of my appearance is to support the approved estimate 
in both the January and April budgets for flood-control works on 
the Red River of the North between Minnesota and North Dakota. 
The project for the comprehensive improvement in the Red River of 
the North drainage basin was authorized in the Flood Control Act of 
1948, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
185, 8ist Congress, 1st session. 
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I wish to point out the needs for the proposed improvement at Grand 
Forks at this time. This city is the second largest in the State, with a 
population of approximately 28,000. The University of North Da- 
kota, and important division points of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific railroads are located here. It is also a commercial and 
distribution center for a large agricultural area in both North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

The residential area to be protected by the proposed construction 
works has had 19 floods during the past 71 years, of which 13 have 
done extensive damage: 6 of these have occurred during the past 10 
years. I want to particularly point out the floods of 1947, 1948, and 
1950 which were the most extensive and the damage the worst on 
record. The 1948 and 1950 floods reached a point which was higher 
than any flood since 1897, and the 1947 flood was the highest since 192. 
I am not going to burden you with the various flood heights, but will 
leave pictures “of these floods, which speak for themselves. In 1950, 
the river was officially above flood stage for nearly 2 months. 

I would like to present to you these pictures. The first 2 on the top 
are the 1947 flood. These views, of course, are taken in different sec- 
tions in that same area. The next is the 1950 flood which, of course, 
is the worst flood next to the 1897 flood on record. There is one of the 
Army ducks in one of those pictures taking furniture out of some- 
body’s home. 

The financial losses suffered by the citizens to their properties, the 
damage to municipal facilities and the justification for the budget have 
been described in the report of the Chief of Engineers. The inconve- 
nience, hardships, and sufferings of evacuated families cannot be de- 
scribed nor evaluated in dollars. 

The proposed project for Grand Forks has been endorsed at citizens’ 
meetings. A special flood committee appointed to consider the pro 
gram after the 1950 flood, approved the project as a means of prevent- 
ing future damage to the area. The people residing in the area peti- 
tioned the mayor and city council to initiate the project. After two 
public hearings, the mayor and city council took the necessary legal 
action to proceed with the city’s part of the program. I have with me 
certified copies of these proceedings, if they are wanted for filing. 

These are copies of the proceedings of the city council, showing the 
city council’s approval of the project. 

Mr. Davis. They may be filed. 

Mr. Rocxwoop. The legal and financial assurances have been given. 
We are ready to see the project to its completion. 

I participated in the hearing on this project before the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee in 1948. It is my fond hope that I can see it 
realized in the near future. 

May I respectfully request and urge this committee to approve the 
budget estimate of $925,000 for this improvement. 

Thank you. 

If there are any questions, I would be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Rockwood. 

Mr. Ritry. I would like to ask one question. Is there any reason 
for these floods being worse in recent years than they were before, 
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perhaps because of the cutting of timber out of the area and things 
like that? 

Mr. Rockwoop. I presume that has had something to do with 
As I mentioned, in the 1947 flood Nature, so far as the land and 
everything else is concerned, was somewhat different. Also, I think 
there is a factor of timing as to whether the rivers all come in at one 
time or come in separately. Then, of course, | think, too, there ,has 
been a certain amount of drainage on farm lands which puts the water 
into the river much faster than in earlier years. In other words, I 
think it was ponded on the lands and not concentrated in the streams. 

Governor BrunspaLte. Then the Red River runs north and does not 
open up in the north end and sometimes does open up farther south. 

Mr. Rockwoop. Yes. That has something to do with the situation. 

Mr. Davis. Who is your next witness? 

Mr. Krurcer. Mr. McIntyre. 

Mr. McIntyre. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kenneth McIntyre, and 
[ live in Cass County, N. Dak., my post office address being Harwood. 
I am engaged in general farming, operating 986 acres which my wife 
and I own. 

[ have farmed in this area for more than 14 years, am now chairman 
of our school district, and have been on the township board of super- 
visors. I am presently the chairman of Rush River Water Conser- 
vation and Flood Control District, which is the capacity in which I 
appear before this committee. 

Because of my lifelong residence in Cass County, my farming oper 
ations, and civic activities, I know every foot of land within the Rush 
River Basin, concerning which I wish to speak. 

The Rush River, as indicated by its name, is a small fast flowing 
stream carrying flash floods from snow melt and rains from the higher 
and rougher country into the valley floor, where it loses its identity 
before reaching the outlet. Actually, it is a tributary of the Sheyenne 
River which enters the Red River of the North a few miles below. 
Because the Rush has no continuous channel, the waters spread over 
the farm lands at many points and, eventually, find their way through 
a network of small drains into the Sheyenne and Red Rivers. 

The Flood Control Act of 1948 authorized the flood protection and 
improvement plans on the Rush River, as recommended in the report 
of the Chief of Engineers dated May 24, 1948, House Doc. No. 185, 
8ist Congress, Ist session. Ever since that time, local interests have 
been working to supply the necessary cooperation required under the 
authorization. This involved the enactment of State legislaion for 
the creation of a local flood control district with sufficient taxing au- 
thority to meet the annual operation and maintenance costs. Such 
final legislation was enacted at our legislative session recently ad 
journed. We are now ina position to supply the required local assur 
ances and cooperation. 

The plan of improvement recommended by the Corps of Engineers 
includes the straightening, widening and deepening of the present 
channel, and the making of a new channel in places where none exists. 
This work would be accomplished by the Corps of Engineers at Ked- 
eral cost of approximately $550,000. Local interests must supply 
right-of-way, lands and easements, relocate and rebuild roads, high- 
ways and bridges and otherwise assume all other non-Federal charges. 
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All of these are estimated at $175,000 to $200,000. After the project is 
completed, the local district must operate and maintain it. 

Speaking from my own personal experience, I can state that my 
land has suffered from the flooding of the Rush River in 4 out of every 
5 years. This holds true for my neighbors and others in the river 
basin, from the town of Amenia to the Red River. 

I mentioned the system of small drains which carry the waters of the 
Rush River to the Sheyenne andthe Red. These drains have been con- 
structed over a period of perhaps 30 years or more. Their number 
have not only become a heavy cost burden to the farmers, but have 
created a nuisance and inconvenience to every affected landowner. In 
many instances farmers have land within overlapping drainage dis- 
tricts, making the annual per acre assessments high. 

Mr. Chairman—I fully realize that there is no estimate in the budget 
for undertaking these improvements on the Rush River in next fiscal 
year. However, we feel that because only a small amount of work is 
scheduled in the Red River basin, it should be possible to undertake 
these improvements now, that the farmers are ready to supply the 
required cooperation. 

We ask your favorable action, and thank you for the privilege of 
being heard. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your statement, Mr. McIntyre. Now, 
Mr. Krueger, will you introduce your oo witness ? 

Mr. Krvurcer. The next witness is Mr. Chaffee, who is also from 
the Rush River district. 

Mr. Cuarrer. Mr. Chairman, my name is L. F. Chaffee, and my 
home is in Amenia, N. Dak., where I was born and raised. I am con- 
nected with a general grain and seed business there, and operate ap- 
proximately 2,000 acres of farmland in that area. 

At this time, I am a member of the village board and a commis- 
sioner of the Rush River Water Conservation and Flood Control Dis- 
trict. Because of my lifelong residence there, I am personally familiar 
with the serious drainage prob lem on the Rush River. 

Although my town and immediate area have not suffered any dam- 
aging flood since 1943, we are in that reach of the river which supplies 
much of the waters which flood the lower areas mentioned by Mr. 
McIntyre. Because of this contribution to the downstream floods, my 
area is willing to assume its share of the local costs for the proposed 
improvements on the Rush River. 

I wish to join in the request of previous witnesses for funds with 
which to undertake such improvement during next year. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity to be heard on this 
matter. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chaffee, for your statement. 

Mr. Krourcer. Now, Mr. Fredrickson will probably conclude. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Fredrickson is an old friend of the committee. 

Weare glad to have you here. 

Mr. Freprickson. We promised, when we first saw you, that we 
would take just as little time as possible, and T just want to associate 
myself with the statements which have been made here. 

I speak for the Greater North Dakota Association, which is our 
State chamber of commerce for promoting and developing our natural 
resources and water development there. 
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I want to endorse what has been said. 
Thank you so much. 
Mr. Davis. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, May 7, 1953. 


Misstsstpr1 River FiLoop Conrrot IMprRovEMENTS 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Davis. We are glad to have with us our colleague from Iowa, 
Mr. Talle, and we will be pleased to hear you, Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Tatxie. There are three items to which I would like to address 
myself this morning. The first is the Mississippi River itself. As you 
know, my district is bounded by Minnesota to the north and the eastern 
boundary is your State of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, and Illinois; J 
have 5 counties running down the river and 7 counties inland. My 
district is served by the St. Paul office of the Army engineers down 
to Guttenberg and from there by the office at Rock Island. 

The overall flood control report on what I call the stem of the river 
has been completed, according to a letter I received from the Army 
engineers yesterday, and it is presently being considered by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The report is comprehensive, and embraces rec- 
ommendation for improvements in the most critical areas—that is, 
from Guttenberg, lowa, to Hamburg Bay, Il. In February, many 
people from that area came down to call on Members of Con- 
gress—I know there were 25 people at one time in my office—they were 
very much interested in the problem, in planning a comprehen- 
sive program of improvement of the river, and I agree with their 
viewpoint. It is a good idea to consider the tributaries, to go back 
to the source, and try to hold the water back. I have seen it operate 
on a small scale, but I will not go into further details on that at this 
time. 

But I do want to register my approval of what is attempted in that 
connection, and as a member of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, [ have thought about this a great deal, because it is our re- 
sponsibility as the Joint Committee on Economic Report to maintain, 
if we can, full employment, and I have thought that construction of 
public works might well be utilized as a means for avoiding unem- 
ployment when the war ends. We can utilize our manpower for con- 
structive purposes when we are rid of the curse of war. I want to 
register my approval of planning for the future, and the latest report 
from the Corps of Engineers that came to me yesterday indicates a 
favorable attitude on the part of the Corps of Engineers. 


CLEARING OF Mourn or Uprrer Iowa River 


Now, may I take up the second point, which has been troublesome 
for a long time, and that is what to do with the mouth of the upper 
[owa River. The upper Iowa River is quite a long stream; it starts 
not far from the Minnesota line many miles west of Decorah and moves 
in a serpentine manner eastward. It has a rather sharp fall, but as it 
approaches the Mississippi River it slows down very much, and at its 
outlet to the river, near the Minnesota line, there are two bridges, one 
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a highway bridge, and another a railroad bridge, and the silt that has 
been carried by the river so long has filled the bottom of the river 
under those bridges to the point that, whereas the clearance should 
be around 15 feet, it is now less than 7 feet. If that is permitted to 
continue, the bottom of the river will be level with the two bridges. 

The engineers have used some emergency funds for clearing away 
debris, large trees that have been carried Son neireen. and so on, so 
that the highway and railway have been maintained, but the channel 
from those two bridges to the Mississippi is completely filled. The 
very good land in that area—and it is good land—has been in disuse to 
a considerable degree for several years because the channel has been 
filled and the flood waters have fanned out over thousands of acres of 
yood land, which is now so overgrown with brush that it cannot be 
utilized for farming purposes, unlees the channel is tennaned, 

The enginee rs have looked at it sympathetic ally; they have gone 
over it very carefully, and their latest report, which I got yesterday, 
says they will recommend that the channel be opened. The cost, I 
understand, will be approximately $900,000 to do the job properly. 
That will restore to property owners the land that has been in disuse 
for many years, and I do hope that that can be done. 

Of course, the property owne rs appeal to me constantly, and I un- 
derstand their prob lem. I have visited the area many times and 
I have walked over the Jand after it was frozen in late fall. From 
actual and repeated observation, I know there are thousands of acres 
of good farming land that has been so waterlogged and overgrown 
with underbrush that it is impossible to make use of it. It is most 
unfair to the property owners. 

Mr. Davis. When you refer to the $900,000, you are referring to 
the overall cost for the Federal Government’s portion of it? 

Mr. Tarte. That is the Federal Government’s portion of the cost, 
and may I amend the statement by saying that local interests will 
have to bear certain costs and they are prepared to bear them. 


If there are no questions about those two items, then I would like 
to turn to the third. 


RemepiaL Works at Criinron, Iowa 


Mr. Davis. I think I can guess what it is. 

Mr. Taiz. I know you are quite familiar with it, and believe me, 
it is a critical problem. 

Mr. Davis. The gentleman is a diligent advocate of it, we know. 
What is happening at Clinton now? My recollection is that you 
have had all the funds that we consider to be properly authorized for 
that. Is my recollection correct in that respect? 

Mr. Tauie. That is in line with what the Engineers say in the 
letter I received from them yesterday—but I entertain the hope that 
you, Mr. Chairman, and your committee may agree to approve the 
additional funds needed to ¢ omp slete the job. 

This is the situation there: There is a 9-foot channel, which was 
built not long before I came to Congress, and had I been in Congress 
at the time, I would have voted for the channel, because I know that 
eventually much greater use than now will be made of the Mississippi 
River in future years. It is a very, very important stream, and I am 
personally fascinated with the river. 
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But, the building of this channel, to that depth, brought on some 
problems that have had terrible consequences to the people and to the 
owners of property on the two banks. Clinton has been hit very hard 
because of the fact that by elevating the water level of the river in 
order to get the 9-foot channel, the sewage outlets in the city were left 
something more than 2.5 feet below the water level of the river. And, 
as silt is carried down the river, it tends to settle in the sewer outlets. 
And then of course, when the terrible flood of 1951 came, the force 
of the high water caused the sewage to back up so that the under- 
ground of the city of more than 30,000 people was a veritable cesspool. 
At this point, I would like to read just a brief paragraph from the 
mayor of Clinton describing at the time what happened during the 
flood of 1951. 

Under heavy flow conditions, the accumulated contents of our sewers are 
spewed out of the main manholes into the streets and low vacant lots and on the 
lawns and gardens of householders. In 1 district comprising 11 square blocks the 
excess overflow finds its way into basements, windows, and doors, creating grave 
health menaces. The basements of over 4,000 homes are either partially or 
completely filled with sewage. We are now administering typhoid fever inocu- 
lations to every inhabitant of this city. Over 30,000 inhabitants are protected 
from disease. 

Actually, fish and snakes and rats, believe it or not, came up through 
the plumbing in homes. So they inoculated all of the people, and 
fortunately there was not an outbreak of typhoid. It was horrible. 
I have pictures that were shown to the committee in 1951. 

Mr. Davis. Was there not some $300,000 appropriated ? 

Mr. Tauie. $257,770. 

Mr. Davis. It is my recollection that no more than that could be, 
and at the time we felt that was all that should have been properly 
appropriated under the authorization. Is my recollection correct? 

Mr. Tatie. That was the view the engineers took. Here is the 
situation as to that: Considerable time passed between the date of 
authorization and the date of appropriation. To begin with, the 
engineers were slow to admit that the Federal Government was re- 
sponsible; they did not like to admit it, and I can understand that; 
I suppose if I had been on the Corps of Engineers I would have hesi- 
tated, too, but I may briefly quote from their report, and this is con- 
tated, too, but if I may briefly quote from their report, and this is 
where they do admit the responsibility, and this is contained in docu 
ment No. 197, Senate document, of the 80th Congress, where they say: 

An equitable measure of the damages caused to Clinton by the operation of 
pool No. 14 is the cost of remedial works required to eliminate the adverse effect 
of the pool on those sewers. 

So they did admit that it was the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to the extent of “the cost of remedial works required to 
eliminate the adverse effect of the pool on those sewers.” 

That was the recommendation of the ¢ ‘orps of Engineers in the 80th 
Congress and it was their estimate at that time that the cost would be 
$257,770. sut it was not possible to proceed with construction of 
pumping stations before money was made available through 
appropriation. 

Then, when in 1951 the appropriation matter came up, Mr. Chair 
man, you will remember the President issued an order about stopping 
everything that did not have anything to do with national defense. 
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I contended that the health of a city so large as this—or any other 
town, for that matter—certainly had a relationship to national de- 
fense, and the appropriation granted was $257,770. That sum, how- 
ever, was based on the Army engineers’ cost index used at the time of 
the authorization. Now, their report is that it will cost $418,000, so 
the difference between the appropriation granted which was based on 
the old cost index, and the cost index as of now, is $160,000, roughly. 

I assume that the engineers felt that they were obliged to say what 
they did in their recent report; I can understand them. But there was 
one sentence that was put into the Senate report, No. 631, 82d Con- 
cress, Ist session, in 1952, which I do not think should have been in- 
serted, but it was done, and may I take time to read a paragraph 
from it ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes: go right ahead. 

Mr. TAuLue (reading) : 

This project (Clinton, Iowa) for installation of remedial works, consisting of 
pumping pe? and gated outlets necessary to permit complete operation of the 
city’s sewerage system, now affected by the regulation of pool No. 14, which has 


caused damages and for which compensation has not been made. The affected 
portions of the sewer carry both stormwater and sanitary sewage and their 
inverts range from 3.2 to 6.4 feet below average pool elevation, and as a result 


backwater extends up these sewers for distances of 700 to 3,600 feet. 

The authorized payment to the city of Clinton is $257,770, provided for in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1950, while the estimated cost of this work is $418,000. 
The committee is recommending the appropriation of the full amount of the 
authorization, $257,770. If further money is to be provided, it will be necessary 
to have additional authorization. 

When I read that last sentence I thought of the days when they 
planned the Pentagon Building, and when Congressman Woodrum of 
Virginia, who at that time was the ranking member on the Appropria- 
tion Committee, in the House that the plan of the Pentagon Building 
would result in a cost of about $35 million. It came finally to a cost of 
$85 million. And then I thought too, of another project, which was 
estimated at the start to cost $600,000, and subsequently it involved a 
much larger sum than expected, because of the long delay between 
the authorization and the appropriation of the money. The value of 
the dollar, as you know, has been declining for years. 

So, the people of Clinton—and I don’t blame them—can point to 
numerous projects which have been completed at costs much above the 
estimated costs. Much time passed between the time when the Clinton 
project was authorized and the time when money was appropriated. 
Therefore, the old cost index is out of line with the new cost index, 
and to ¢ ‘omple te the job the Engineers say that it will cost more money. 

And Mr. Chairman, it is not the fault of the people in Clinton that 
this condition has come to pass. 

Mr. Davis. How far are they on the way to completion of the work? 

Mr. Tatie. Work is terete well. Three pumping stations must 
be built. All of the money is being spent. One station has been 
completed, . d it is working very well. Construction of the other two 
is going on, but there is a money shortage of about $160,000 to com- 
plete the project. 

It is a long time-consuming operation to get further authorization. 
I do not know whether an omnibus bill will come out of the Public 
Works Committee this year or not. I should like, of course, to see 
this thing completed as soon as possible. 
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Mr. Davis. Have you discussed this with the people on the Public 
Works Committee as to whether they are leaeiane to take any cor- 
rective action on this authorization ¢ 

Mr. Tauir. I have spoken to the chairman, Mr. Dondero, about it. 
A few days ago he could not give me any assurance that an omnibus 
bill would come out; so that it is a matter of uncertainty. 

Mr. Davis. This is a recognized Federal responsibility; there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. Tate. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Davis. It is a question of whether we, in view of the legislative 
history here, are properly authorized to make appropriation. 

Mr. Tatuie. I am hoping that, inasmuch as other projects have been 
dealt with in the manner I have suggested, this one might be, too. 

Mr. Hanp. Have you considered whether it might be practical to 
introduce a special bill, as has been done so many times, to obtain 
special authorization ¢ 

Mr. Tauie. [have thought about that, also. I spoke to Mr. Dondero 
about that, too, because I know that in the case of an omnibus bill so 
many things are included in it that, obviously, it takes quite a lot of 
time to get it completed. I did not get any assurance that made me 
feel optimistic. He did not refuse consideration; he said he would 
see to it that it would be referred to the proper subcommittee. But 
have had some experience with these things, and I know that it would 
take quite a long time, and I feel rather confident there would not 
be any hope this year of vetting that done. I do not see how it could be 
done before your bill comes up. And I fear, if we have to wait, we 
may have another repetition of the disastrous floods - 1951 and 1952 
It was horrible in 1951, and in 1952 it was repeated, but the people by 
that time had had the experience of the previous year to go on, and 
some industries located near the river had gone about the business of 
building concrete walls to save their machinery and in order to pre- 
vent stoppages of operation, and they have spent a lot of money. 

And we have tried to deal with thése matters locally as much as 
possib le. 

For instance, in the city of Dubuque, Iowa, just in these last few 
days, an election was held. The purpose was to issue bonds, and the 
city would take over the responsibility of flood control, insofar as it 
affected the city. I believe Dubuque is the oldest city in Iowa on the 
Mississippi River. They are very patriotic people, and they want to 
do all they can locally. The leaders did all they could to get 60 percent 
of the people to agree to a bond issue, and to assume the responsibility 
for building levees and so forth. 

Of course, this is getting away from Clinton now, but the best they 
could do in Dubuque was to get 40 percent of the voters to favor the 
issue ; the majority said flood control on the Mississippi is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. The leaders did try. And, inas- 
much as the Clinton sewer project is by admission of the Army Corps 
of Engineers the responsibility of the Federal Government, I am hop- 
ing the committee may see its way clear to put the tag end to this thing 
and carry it through to completion. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man, and members of the committee for hearing me. 











Tuurspay, May 7, 1953. 
Rep River or THe Norrn 
WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Davis. We are glad to have our distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota, Mr. Harold C. Hagen, before the committee with respect 
to the Red River of the North. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. For the record, I am Representative Harold C. Hagen, of 
the Ninth District of Minnesota. 

I am here to plead for the appropriation of funds for several proj- 
ects in the overall program for the Red River of the North, including 
both Minnesota and North Dakota projects. The projects are mostly 
of a flood-control nature. 

This overall plan for these projects was authorized by pe 
many years ago. Money has been appropriated now for some yea 
past; in fact, I believe almost every year some money has been apere- 
priated by the Congress for one or more of the many projects in this 
whole program, which is aimed to prevent floods and to prevent mil- 
lions of dollars of damage that has occurred in the past to valuable 
land in the Red River Valley. 

This area was visited by one of the greatest floods of all times, just 
a few years ago. We had, as you recall, almost every year for about 
4 or 5 years very devastating floods which resulted in the loss of many 
millions of dollars’ worth of property—it has been estimated at up- 
ward of $300 million during the most serious flood year. 

In some areas grounds and even villages were under water for a 
period of 6 weeks. So I think it is advisable to continue to appro- 
priate money for flood control. 

At this time I make a plea here for the Sand Hill River project in 
the central part of my district. This project is ready for construc- 
tion. There was a Federal cost estimate of $610,700, to complete. 
According to a letter I have from the United States engineers at St. 
Paul, Minn., bids and contracts could be completed, and construction 
could begin within 2 months after moneys are made available. 

And of course, there is a considerable amount of local money, to be 
contributed to the project, and that is ready and available, and the 
community is ready to go ahead with their share and responsibilities 
with the project when the Federal money is made available. This 
project will save several millions of dollars over the period of time. 
[t is needed and vitally necessary. 

The cost ratio to benefits is excellent, extremely high, on this par- 
ticular project—I think it is one of the most beneficial projects com- 
pare »d to costs in the whole Cc ountry. 

You have some money, allocated in North Dakota, at Grand Forks, 
and for East Grand Forks, in Minnesota, on the Red River of the 
North to build dikes and levees. I would like to suggest a saving or re- 
duction in the amount to be allocated. East Grand Forks, in my dis- 
trict, is not ready at this time to contribute its local share, and they are 
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willing to pass up the opportunity of getting Federal funds at this 
time. Some years in the future they may be ready, but at this partic- 
ular time they are not ready, because there are so many local improve- 
ments at great cost to be dealt with. 

However, on the Grand Forks side of the river they want a dike and 
levee project for which money should be made av: 1ilable. They are 
anxious to get the funds to start and eventually complete the dikes 
and the levees on the North Dakota side of Red River. The amount 
that may be set aside for both projects—East Grand Forks and Grand 
Forks—I think perhaps would be in the neighborhood of $700,000, 
and according to my own previous discussions, I believe the engineers 
would expect to use about half of that amount on each side of the river. 
In other words, half for Grand Forks and the other half for East 
Grand Forks. So perhaps it would be possible to use during the first 
year the necessary amount where they are ready to go ahead. There- 
fore you could cut that amount probably $300,000, or something like 
that and use the money or at least a portion of it to start the Sand 
Hill River project. 

I think pe ‘> ips it is rather unusual that I would be here suggesting 
a reduction; but I am simply trying to show you what the situation 
is in the city of East Grand Forks. They are not ready as yet for the 
project. 

However, I again would suggest in the appropriation, that you 
allow perhaps about half of it to the Sand Hill River flood- control 
project in order to get that work under way. 

The engineers have indicated that if they can get, say, $200,000, or 
as much as $300,000, they immediately could develop a program and 
start the initial stages of construction and complete it this fall. So 
that I suggest the possibility of transferring a part of the money that 
I suggest could be saved, to the particular purpose of the Sand Hill 
River project. 

The other projects in the valley are going along. The Orwell 
Reservoir dam on the Otter Tail River was finished last fall. The 
work on the river channel below the dam will be developed to comple 
tion this year. But we have other projects that are not completed. 
So I would like to see these additional moneys appropriated each year 
o we can complete the various projects, so that we will have a com- 
plete program and plan to do the full job of flood control and. water 
conservation. Until the “y are all completed, they cannot be oper: ated 
as an overall completed project. 

Floods have been continuing since 1946 and less frequently before 
that time. 

Some of this money that may be left over re last year, that you 
may reappropriate, no doubt will be used to finish up some of the 
projects in the Red River of the North octet um. You may have an 
item for Fargo and Moorhead. You may have had previous testimony 
on it. Moorhead also is not immediately ready to go ahead with any 
sort of : a le vee or dike proje ct. The Vv mé Ly be soon, howe ver. 

[ am telling you these things so that you can shift these amounts 
where they will do the most good at this time and also save some 
money from the budget estimates as far as my district is concerned. 

So I think that is the story I have to tell to you gentlemen as far 
as my district is concerned. However, particularly I would like to 
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see some money set aside and designated for the Sand Hill project 
and you can take it from other allocations set up and approved already 
by the Budget but which may not be used for the projects for which 
it was allocated. The mone y needed to start the Sand Hill River 
project could be less than and could be taken from the East Grand 
Forks project since it is not ready to be initiated at this time. 

I thank you very much. 


Tuurspay, May 7, 1953. 


Oup Hickory Dam 
WITNESS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Davis. The = is pleased to have its distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Priest, of Tennessee. We will be glad to have any state- 
ment that you noel i care to present to us at this time. 

Mr. Priest. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity. I had 
planned to come a little later under your schedule, but I appreciate 
the opportunity to cooperate w ith you and to come a little earlier even 
though I did not get some of the information that I was seeking. 

Let me make it very clear at the beginning that my purpose in com- 
ing to the committee simply is this: To ask the committee to be as 
reasonably certain as possible that there is not any long delay in the 
construction of the Old Hickory Dam. That dam is in my district. 

Now, I have attempted to determine as nearly as possible what the 
effect of the budget recommendation of $12,600,000 would be on the 
construction program. I frankly do not have a clear-cut opinion. I 
have several estimates but I do not have what I can say is a clear-cut 
opinion as to the affect of that budget. Of course, as 1 understand it, 
the Army engineers originally asked for $21 million. That was re- 
duced in the earlier budget to $18 million and then in the revised budget 
to $12,600,000. I simply want to point this out in connection with that 

appropriation. I have discussed it with Colonel Dorland who is the 
listrict engineer in charge of construction projects, and with others. 

My opinion is that the reduction to $12,600,000 will not mean as 
much as a year’s delay but it will mean a rather considerable delay in 
the complet ion of the projec t. 

Old Hickory Dam was begun in January 1952. It is supposed to 
be about 25 percent complete, I think, as of June of this year. The 
question of a delay, certainly a delay of as much as 1 year, would be a 
very serious one because of a situation which I shall explain to the 
committee, and I will not take a great deal of time to do so. Whether 
we agree that it was wise, or whether it was not, we will not debate 
that question, but the fact remains that in 1939, by action of the Con- 
gress of the United States, TVA became the exclusive utility to supply 
power for that entire area. I recently reread the hearings before the 
old Military Affairs Committee when Wendell Willkie appeared be- 
fore the committee and made the statement, in substance, that it was 
certainly an unwise policy to have two competing electric utility sys- 


ee 
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tems in the area; that he and Mr. Lilienthal had come to an agree 
ment that was e ontire ly satisfactory to the Board of Commonwealth- 
Southern and TVA, for TVA to purchase the existing utility facility 
or facilities of Commonwealth-Southern and Congress ap yproved the 
proposal. Therefore, there is no private utility in the area to furnish 
electric power. The Old Hickory Dam is scheduled to have installed 
four power units, of 25,000 kilowatts each, a total of 100,000 kilowatts. 

Last July, Congress ap proved the installation, largely at the request 


of the Atomic Energy Commission, of a steam plant at Gallatin, Tenn., 

hich is only about 24 miles from the Old dew. Dam. That isa 
rVA installation. I realize this subcommittee has nothing to do, di 
rectly with the TVA appropriation but 1 am simply trying to show 
that there is such a close relationship here that it must be taken into 
onsideration, as I see it. 

| know you are interested only in facts, and that is all I have bee 
nterested in, in my efforts to see just what the effects of this appro 
priation would be. TVA has stated that a delay of as much as 1 year: 
! completion of Old Hickory would have a rather considerable ad 


verse effect on the steam p lan it which they are constructing 24 miles 
way, because it is necessary by November of 1955, on the present 

hedule, that a pool elevation on the ¢ ‘umberland River be as much as 
150 feet, or else if that is not true, then TVA will have to install 
tem _— ary pumping system to t ike care of the steam plant at a cost 
oT at oe three quarters of a million dollars. So there is a close rela 
tionship between the Cumberland River Dam and the TVA. For the 
entire area it is a rather important problem because there is no other 
ource of power and this 100,000 kilowatts has been counted on by 
the Defense Electric Power Administration, in a letter dated the 
i4th of October 1952. 

They advis ed that the Old Hickory proj ct had bee ‘nh ine luded in a 

t of power projects determined to be necessary power supp rly to the 
itomic energy Inst: allations. The De fense Electri Y Power Admi in 

tration advised at that time that it was imperative that these pro- 
begin operation on the earliest possible schedule and urgently 
requested that strenuous efforts be made to assure completion of the 
Old Hickory project on schedule. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not know, as I said in the beginning, just how 
nuch delay will be caused by the availability of only $12,600,000. The 
best estimate that I have been able to arrive at on my own is not the 
l-year delay that some have considered, but that it will amount to 
perhaps a 6-month delay in the completion of construction, and the 
best money figures that I have been able to arrive at on the basis of 
figures that I have obtained is that $18 million may not be necessary 
but that approximately $16 million will be if an uneconomical delay 
is to be preve nted. 

Now, I present this situation to the committee primarily to point 
out what I think would be the somewhat tragic consequences of any 
long delay. Certainly it would not effect not any economy. It is 
estimated that the annual income from the 100,000 kilowatt at Old 
Hickory will run well over $3 million. Of course, the quicker it is in 
production, the quicker that income will be available. I do not, as I 
say, Mr. Chairman, have any firm opinion as to just how long the 
delay would be on $12,600,000. I think it would result in a delay of 
between 6 months and a year. 

28690—53—pt. 2——2 
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I think certainly, if it is delayed as much as a year, the cost of the 
steam plant will be higher because of the necessity to install this tem- 
porary pumping system, and the date when income begins to accrue 
W ill be delayed. 

The lock and dam I think, at Old Hickory, is approximately 40 per- 
cent complete now but the powerplant is part of the dam; it is not set 
off to one side. Therefore, the question of letting contracts on the 
basis of fiscal 1954 is pretty import: int to the engineers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that, in substance, is my purpose in asking the 
assistance of the committee. I know you gentlemen have your prob- 
lems and I am not here to Say we have got to have $18 million. I 
simply come asking that before the bill is marked up, we be certain, 
if possib le, that there will not be a long, and I think uneconomical, 
delay in the complet ion of the Old Hickor y Dam. 

That, in substance, Mr. Chairman, is the plea I make to the com- 
mittee. 

Now, I do not know what the Army engineers may have told you. I 
have 2 or 3 different statements of estimates as to what the possible 
effect of the $12,600,000 might be on the completion date; that is, as to 
delay. My own judgment, based on gathering several different sets of 
figures and knowing something about the situation myself, is that the 
delay would not be more than 6 months. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have this called to our attention and we 
will look into this carefully before we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Priest. I appreciate your consider: ation, Mr. Chairman. The 
revised budget figure will not stop the work. It will goon. I think it 
may reach a point when it will be slowed down very considerably, and 
if it is slowed a great deal, then I think the result would be most un- 
favorable to the entire area and to the atomic-energy program, be- 
cause that 100,000 kilowatts has already been figured in the block of 
power that atomic energy, the new plant at Paducah, plus Oak Ridge, 
s counting on by 1955. 

Mr. Hanp. What would be the direct consequence of further delay 
other than the necessity to construct some temporary facilities at the 
-team plant ? 

Mr. Pr IEST. Th e onl V other consequences the re woul | be the failure 
to bring in 100,000 kilowatts of power that has been counted on by that 
time. If it does not come in, they are going to have to depend on some 
standby plants or somebody is going to have to cut back. I know this 
committee understands this situation fully, but I find many times that 
Members of the House that are not acquainted with it do not realize 
the fact that there is no other source of power in that particular area 
that power must come either from these hydroelectric generation 
plants or plants on the Tennessee River and its tributaries and allied 
streams, or through construction of supplementary steam generation. 

Mr. Creprernerc. In that connection, I assume this power will be sold 
to the TVA? 

Mr. Prresr. Yes; I should have explained that. There is a contract 
between the Army engineers, of course, for construction of the dam 
and the Department of the Interior under a contract sells the power 

rv ‘Ai und through their lines they distribute the power. It is han- 
illed through the regular Department of the Interior-TVA contract 
over the TVA distribution system. 
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Of course, there is another plant that has been reduced somewhat, 
but it is of smaller capacity. That is the Cheatham project and I am 
interested, of course, in the Cheatham project, and its early completion. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your hearing me this morning. I know 
vou have your problems and I feel confident that these points that 
1 have raised will be taken into consideration. It is a question of delay 
that I want as nearly as we can to prevent because I do not think in 
the end it would be economical anyway. 

‘Thank you so much. 


Tuurspay, May 7, 1953. 
MustinkKA River, MInn. 
WITNESS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Davis. Gentlemen, this is Mr. H. Carl Andersen, of Minnesota, 
a member of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, I appreciate being permitted to join 
with Mr. Hagen on the general discussion of this entire Red River of 
the North project. It happens that the north end of my district, ven- 
tlemen, joins with the south end of Mr, Hagen’s district. The Mus- 
tinka project which I am referring to today is part of what is known 
as the Red River of the North project. 

Kirst, I would like, Mr. Chairman, to give the committee certain 
photographs which illustrate the situation a year ago in that particular 
region where it flooded many thousands of acres of the best farm land 
in the world, gentlemen, and created, according to the Army engineers, 
a direct damage at that time of at least $400,000. 

I have been informed by the Corps of Engineers as of April 17, 
1953, as follows: 


The Flood Control Acts of 1948 and 1950 authorized the Red River of the North 
Basin project including channel improvements on the Mustinka River and trib- 
utaries. The extent of these improvements, consisting of channel deepening, 
widening, straightening, and cleaning, is indicated on the enclosed drawing. The 
present approved estimate of Federal cost for these improvements is $789,300, 
of which $70,400 has been allocated for preliminary work on this feature. Bids 
for construction of the project were opened in June 1950, but all bids were re- 
jected due to failure of local interests to provide necessary rights-of-way at 
that time. 

Mr. Chairman, in April of 1952 the floodwaters of the Mustinka 
were at an alltime high, going over trunk highway No. 27 between 
Wheaton east and Twelve-Mile Creek at three different places. It 
also inundated trunk highway No. 27 west of Wheaton. The Mus- 
tinka River rose out of its banks, spreading from various widths from 
1 to 2 to 5 miles, inundating rich and fertile farmlands and flooding 
and damaging many farmsteads and farm buildings. The photo- 
graphs which I have just shown to the committee give you a vivid 
idea of the damages and suffering that was sustained. And at this 
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time let me repeat that the Corps of Engineers estimated at least a 
$400,000 damage from that one flood. 

The Mustinka project is a part of the general improvement plan of 
the entire Red River of the North watershed and I have been informed 
by the Corps of Engineers that this project is a very desirable one 
and oce uples a pre ferred position among the various projects of the 
improvement plan which I have mentioned. This statement is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the Congress previously did make an ap- 
propriation for this project and work would have been commenced in 
1950 but for delay in legal proceedings in connection with the struc- 
tures and rights-of-way. ‘The appropriation was shortly thereafter 
withheld, mainly because of the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Just a word about the Mustinka watershed. The Mustinka River 
ind its branches drain substantially the following portions of these 
counties: (@) Two-thirds of Grant County; (0) three-fourths of 
Traverse County; (c) one-third of Stevens County; and (d) a large 
portion of the northern part of Big Stone County. 

The contour of the lands, generally, is flat and level and the runoff 
at high-water stage is slow and difficult. The channel of this river in 
the state of nature was, as we are able to gather the facts and evidence, 
substantially adequate. The lands out here were settled and farming 
began about 1875-80, and on account of the tilling of the soil and the 
disappearance of the prairie and sod lands, together with the build- 
ing of roads on practically every section line with accompanying 
ditches, has brought down the water in greater volume and in much 
shorter periods. Then, too, there has been a great deal of artificial 
ditching and draining of the entire area starting as far back as 1910, 
consisting of a network of county and judicial ditches draining into 
the Mustinka River, its branches, and tributaries. This has brought 
down so much water at flood stage so as to overwhelm the outlet chan- 
nel of the river reaching from Norcross in Grant County, Minn., across 
Traverse County and discharging into Lake Traverse, a distance of 
some 26 miles. It is on this course of the channel of the Mustinka 
River that the said improvement is contemplated in widening the 
channel of the Mustinka as well as straightening out and eliminating 
a great many loops and curves and planned to prevent any further 
flooding of these farmlands and homes. The channel construction and 
change is to be carried on and paid for by the Government and the 
local interests provide and pay for additional bridges and provide the 
right-of-way. The funds for these purposes locally are raised through 
a judicial ditch proceeding and assessment. In the judicial ditch 
proceedings the ditch was ordered established by the district court in 
1950. No appeal was taken therefrom. There are ample funds to 
take care of the local improvements and requirements. 

One thing that is unusual and important about this improvement 
project is that it will not aggravate the streamflow in the Red River 
of the North since the Mustinka River will outlet and discharge into 
upper _ lower Lake Traverse, the levels of both lakes being con- 
trolled by Federal dams constructed in 1939. The waters are then 
held in both the upper and lower Lake Traverse by these dams during 
flood stage for a period of 30 to 60 days and are finally let downstream 
after flood stage. The flood-control project of Lake Traverse works 
very well, and very satisfactory and has been the outstanding element 
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in preventing flooding of lands formerly inundated over the past 12 
years. 
' At the hearing before the district court in the judicial ditch pro- 
ceedings the Government engineers presented facts and figures show- 
ing the annual damage which the floodwaters from the Mustinka have 
caused annually to crops, erosion, and to farm buildings and improve- 
ments, which ran up into large figures and which easily justified the 
investment of public funds along the lines required by the project. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure you and your subcommittee will agree 
with me that our Nation cannot afford to continue to suffer the loss 
of the production of this huge acreage. Certainly it must be brought 
back into production as soon as possible. I feel certain that whatever 
money is needed for the completion of this project will come back 
manyfold times to the Treasury of our Nation, in returns from the 
thousands of acres of highly productive farmland now laid waste each 
spring because of the lack of this protection. This land must be 
recovered and this is, in my opinion, a proper field for Federal 
assistance since the situation is far beyond the capabilities of the local 
communities involved, 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity given to me by the 
committee to bring this to your attention. 

Thank you. 


PrRoGRAM OF THE Corps oF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record at this time a statement 
submitted by Mr. William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is William BE. Welsh. I am appearing before your committee today 
as secretary-manager of the National Reclamation Association, a position which 
I have held for the past 4 years. This association represents the western half 
of the United States. Its primary interest is in reclamation but it is also inter- 
ested in all phases of water resources development in that area and, particularly, 
ir basinwide multipurpose development. 

The primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is well stated 
in its constitution from which I quote the following: 

“To work for the continuation of the services and coordination of the activi- 
ties of the presently existing Federal agencies dealing with water resources, to 
cooperate with and assist such agencies in securing prompt authorization and 
construction of those Federal projects which meet with the approval of the 
States and the localities affected.” 

The more immediate objectives of the association are outlined by resolutions 
adopted each year at its annual meetings. These meetings have all been es- 
pecially well attended, the number present ranging from a thousand upwards. 
Following are resolutions which were adopted at the last annual meeting held 
in Long Beach, Calif., on November 12-14, 1952: 


RESOLUTION NO. 5. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


“Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor.” 


RESOLUTION NO. 15. AUTHORIZATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF PROJECTS 


“Whereas the general welfare, safety, and defense of our Nation requires the 
wise development, conservation, and utilization of the water resources of the 
reclamation States in periods of national emergency as well as in normal times: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That even during the 
continuance of the present national emergency: 

“1. It favors the necessary appropriations for projects and project units which 
have been authorized, and which come within the category of a program of 
reclamation project construction necessary to keep the Nation economically 
strong and to meet the demands of national defense, and which have met with 
the approval of the States and localities affected; 

“2. It favors the authorization of new projects which meet the tests required 
by Congress and have the approval of the States and localities affected even 
though, because of the present national emergency, it may not be possible to 
proceed immediately with all phases thereof.” 


RESOLUTION NO. 16. CONSTRUCTION BY CONTRACT BUT PERMITTING LIMITED 
CONSTRUCTION BY FORCE ACCOUNT 


“Whereas the National Reclamation Association approves the traditional 
policy of performance of construction work through the letting of contracts by 
competitive bidding; and 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Association realizes that there are cir- 
cumstances and conditions including management and operation, maintenance 
and repairs, engineering and supervision, miner construction work and emergen- 
cies local in character, under which the interests of the public and the Federal 
Government may be best served by permitting a limited amount and definite type 
of construction work to be done by force account; and 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Association believes that restrictions 
which have been placed in the Interior Department appropriation bills relating 
to Bureau of Reclamation construction appropriations upholding the traditional 
policy of construction by contract but at the same time permitting a limited 
and necessary amount of work by force account have proven to be, in the main, 
quite satisfactory: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association, reaffirming its posi- 
tion taken in its resolution No. 12 adopted in 1951, endorses the general pattern 
set forth in Interior appropriation bills establishing the policy of construction 
work by contract and limiting and defiining the construction work to be done 
by force account and urges that such a program be made a permanent policy 
with the Bureau of Reclamation.” 


RESOLUTION NO. 28. FEDERAL WATER DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


“Whereas, in the report of the Hoover Commission recommendations are made 
for the incorporation of the civil functions of the Corps of Engineers into the 
Department of the Interior: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That said association, 
reaffirming its position taken in its resolution No. 14 adopted in 1951, believes 
it to be in the national interest that the water development functions of the 
Federal Government remain in the hands of the existing agencies which now 
have such functions, and opposes the incorporation of the civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers into the Department of the Interior.” 

The sound, orderly, and continuous development of water resources of the 
West is becoming increasingly important because of the tremendous westward 
trend of our population which began during the Dust Bow! period of the thirties 
and is still continuing. The population in the Western States is growing at a 
tremendous rate. Throughout the arid and semiarid West, the only limiting fac- 
tor is the availability of the water supply. 

As you gentlemen well realize, the full and ultimate greatest beneficial use of 
the water requires that all of the river basins of the West be studied, investi- 
gated, and the development on those rivers carried forward not only in an orderly 
manner but on a basinwide multipurposes basis. This means that there must be 
close coordination between the various agencies of the Federal Government 
which are charged with the responsibility of developing these rivers including, 
particularly, the Department of the Interior and Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Corps of Army Engineers, and the Department of Agriculture with all of its 
agencies dealing in this important program. 

Because of the importance of full coordination and integration of all phases 
of water resource development, we are very much interested in the program of 
the Corps of Engineers, even though reclamation is our primary interest. 
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Many of the storage dams and reservoirs of the Corps of Engineers which are 
built primarily for flood-control purposes will also provide for irrigation. and 
reclamation. This is proper. We commend these agencies for the manner in 
which they have worked together on such projects. 


INVESTIGATIONS, SURVEYS, AND PLANNING 


The large basinwide development programs now under consideration on such 
great river basins, as the Missouri River and the Columbia River, as well as 
others in the West, cannot be properly carried forward without full and complete 
plans and investigations. Our construction program is being somewhat cur- 
tailed today because of the urgency of balancing the Federal Budget, but we are 
among those who believe that in the not too far distant future we will be in a 
position to move forward much more rapidly than we are today; in fact, the 
time may come when it will be necessary to have public works projects in order 
to assist in creating jobs for the unemployed. We hope such a situation, as we 
experienced during the depression years of the thirties, will not come again. 
But if it does come, we sincerely hope that we will be prepared with surveying, 
investigating, and planning completed and “ready to go” on these great river 
basins. 

We sincerely urge that this committee take a broad-gage, long-range view- 
point of this problem and to that end, urge that adequate funds for continued 
investigations be made available. This is especially important in the West be- 
cause of the westward movement of our population heretofore referred to 


OAHE PROJECT 


We are pleased to note that the revised budget now includes the Oahe Reservoir 
in the construction program for 1954. The Oahe Reservoir is one of the main- 
stem reservoirs and a vitally important part of the flood-control program de- 
signed to control the Missouri River floods. It also would provide a water supply 
for the irrigation of approximately 750,000 acres of the proposed Oahe unit in 
South Dakota. Because of the recurring droughts of the past several years, 
the need for this giant reclamation project is becoming increasingly important. 
The yield of wheat over most of this area last year was extremely low—in some 
localities only 4 to 6 bushels per acre. We believe this is one of the most im 
portant projects before your committee. We urge that funds be made available 
to initiate construction during the fiscal year 1954. 


Monpbay, May 11, 1953. 
Humpoupt Bay Harsor, Cauir. 


WITNESSES 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

WILLIAM H. FOSS, TRAFFIC MANAGER, A. C. DUTTON LUMBER 
CORP. 

ROBERT W. MATTHEWS, ARCATA, CALIF., COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF HUMBOLDT COUNTY 

JOSEPH H. BALL, VICE PRESIDENT AND WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SHIPOWNERS 


Mr. Davis. We are very pleased to have with us at this time the 
Honorable Hubert B. Scudder, from the First District of California. 
Mr. Scudder is accompanied by a group of friends from California. 

We would be very pleased to hear from you at this time, Congress- 
man Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; I 
have a statement which I would like to present to the committee first. 
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I should like to pass around this letter which I received from the 
Forest Service, which is pertinent to the request here. 
(The letter is as follows:) 


Unitrep STAtes DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, April 8, 1953. 
Hon. Husert B. Scupper, 
House of Representatives 

DEAR Mr. Scupper: Reference is made to your discussions on March 27 with 
Mr. Mason of this office on the significance of Humboldt Bay Harbor improve- 
ments to marketing of national-forest timber. You explained that a deeper 
channel across the Humboldt Bay Bar is necessary to permit loading of full 
cargoes for coastal or intercoastal shipping and requested our advice on what 
such a harbor improvement would mean to the local timber economy and to the 
timber-management program of the tributary national forests. 

Northwest California is just about the last timber frontier in the 48 States. 
The timber industry in Humboldt and Del Norte Counties has expanded sensa- 
tionally since the close of the war. The depletion of old-growth timber in 
western Washington and northwest Oregon has resulted in a migration of forest- 
products industries from that area into northwest California. This migration 
is still in progress. 

A full-scale development of the potentialities for timber production in north- 
west California and southwest Oregon is impeded by lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. For rail shipments lumber must be brought south to Arcata or 
Eureka, Calif., or north to Coquille, Oreg. The distance between these two points 
is 220 miles on the coast highway. For lumber shipments by water the only 
available harbors for ocean vessels are at Humboldt Bay in California and 
Coos Bay in Oregon. The distance between these two harbors is 240 miles on the 
coast highway. At Crescent City, harbor improvements have been installed which 
permit the use of barges but not oceangoing vessels. Some lumber is now being 
harged from Crescent City to Humboldt Bay for transfer to coastal and inter- 
coastal steamers. 

You pointed out the depth across the Humboldt Bay Bar is not sufficient to 
permit the passage of outbound fully loaded vessels. Hence only a partial load 
of lumber can be picked up at Humboldt Bay, and a ship must proceed to other 
ports in order to pick up a full cargo. The added expense involved in such 
partial loading tends to restrict marketing opportunities for the timber tributary 
to the Humboldt Bay harbor. This handicap retards the development of the 
entire tributary area and in the long run adversely affects stumpage values of 
the area. 

While there is a-certain amount of crosshaul along the boundary between 
Trinity and Humboldt Counties, with logs going to Eureka and Redding passing 
each other going in opposite directions, it can be assumed that a volume equiv- 
alent to that in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties is logically tributary to 
Humboldt Bay or Crescent City. 

This area has experienced a phenomenal growth in the past 10 years. Hum- 
boldt County is now second only to Lane County, Oreg., in the production of 
lumber. 

The estimated timber stand in 1945 is as follows: 


Private Total 


11, 844 





In addition, there are about 2 billion feet of national forest timber in Curry 
County, Oreg., tributary to Crescent City. 
Lumber production in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties (all species) : 


[Million board feet 


In 1951 Humboldt County accounted for 25 percent of the total lumber produc- 
tion in California. Eight hundred and ten million feet of Douglas fir were cut in 
Humboldt County that year, but as recently as 1947 the total cut of Douglas fir 
in all California was only 769 million. 

For the timber on the Six Rivers National Forest tributary to Humboldt Bay 
the current rate of cutting is approximately 25 million board feet compared to 
a sustained-yield cutting capacity of about 90 million feet. The national-forest 
timber is much less accessible than the private timber. The 65 million feet of 
undercut on the Six Rivers National Forest result in the loss of about $650,000 
of gross revenue annually to the United States. Since generally losses from 
decay and other natural factors baiance growth in virgin-timber areas, this 
undercut is lost each year rather than being stored up for future use 

A somewhat similar situation prevails in the portion of the Siskiyou National 
Forest in Oregon tributary to Crescent City, where there is a sustained-yield 
cutting capacity of approximately 20 million board feet annually and only 
minor amounts are currently being cut. Until such time as the Crescent City 
Harbor facilities can be developed for oceangoing vessels, the timber tributary 
to Crescent City is also dependent for inte comes marketing opportunities on 
the harbor facilities at Humboldt Bay. 

For the above reasons the deepening of Humboldt Bay Harbor to permit larger 
ships to take on full cargoes would advance opportunities to market the full 
sustained-yield cut from the Six Rivers and Siskiyou National Forests. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarD E. McArpie, Chief. 
By S. M. LoveripcGe. 


Mr. Scupprer. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement to present. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appear before you 
this morning asking an appropriation for the deepening of Humboldt 
Harbor, located in the northern part of California, and about halfway 
between San Francisco and Portland, Oreg. There is only one other 
harbor of importance between San Francisco and Portland, and that 
is located at Coos Bay in Oregon. Humboldt Bay is the only potential 
economical outlet for the shipment of lumber from northern Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon. The largest stand of virgin timber in the 
United States lies in this area and in order to economically move the 
same we must have an adequate harbor, so that ships can ply in and 
out of on. same with full cargoes. This is presently not possible. 

Last year Congress passed, and the President signed, an authoriza- 
tion bill to dieu n this harbor to 40 feet at the bar and 30 feet on the 
inside channel. The present depths are 30 feet at the bar and 26 feet 
on the inside. However, the engineers, realizing the inadequacy of the 
harbor depths, have gone as far as hes can by an ovet rdredge of ‘ 
feet. This has been of considerable help because the still water in the 
bay permits the full loading of the smaller ships, and, on high tide, 
can navigate quite satisfactorily. However, the bar is entirely in 
adequate. Ships hauling lumber draw from 28 to 31 feet of water. 
These are the Liberty and Victory type used in World War IT, and 
continue to operate in this traffic. 
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I have had this project up with the engineers on various occasions 
and had favorable recommendations from them when this project was 
authorized last year, and they presently recommend that this project 
be developed. 

The Humboldt Bay Harbor was authorized in 1881, and from time 
to time maintenance money has been expended thereon. However, no 
major improvement has been made in many years 

I desire to pl we in the record a le tter from Gener al Heileman, in 
charge of the shipment of Federal lumber from Humboldt Harbor, 
portions of which I used last year as evidence when seeking authoriza- 
tion of the improvements to the harbor. This letter sets forth that 
the Federal Government lost about $32,000 last year because of the 
lack of proper harbor facilities. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF oF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 10, 1952. 
Hon. Hurerr RB. Scupper, 
House of Representatives 


Dear Mr. SCupperR: Reference is made to your letter of March 5, 1952, and to 
my interim reply dated March 20, 1952, relative to the forecast movement of 
Denartment of the Army lumber through Humboldt Harbor. 

The Office of the Chief of Engineers bas informed me that the Enreka area is 
considered to be one of the better sources of supply of western softwoods. A 
forecast of the long-range movement program of lumber from this area cannot, 
however, be made since the locations of the producing mills of the low bidders 

e not known until the bids are opened by the Corps of Engineers. 

In December 1951, 65 million board feet were offered by the Portland Engineer 
District in “auction,” and bidders in the Fureka area were awarded contracts 
for 9.750.000 hoard feet to he lifted from Humboldt Bay during April, May, and 
June 1952. Assuming that the lumber dealers in the Humboldt Bay area are 
awarded contracts for future procurement in the same ratio that they were suc- 
cessful in the December 1951 auction they may be reasonably expected to receive 
contracts for approximately 40 million board feet per year. 

The apparent potential savings in inland transportation costs that would be 
realized when comparing loadings at Humboldt Bay to loadings at the Oakland 
terminal of the San Francisco Port of EFmbarkation are not realistic as the Army 
will continue to load all cargo at the port and terminal facility that will result 
in the lowest cost from point of origin to overseas destination, consistent with 
the exigencies of the military situation. Accordingly, the cost comparison must 
be evaluated on the basis of savings in vessel time that may be reasonably ex- 
pected in the event that the channel to this harbor was dredged to a sufficient 
depth to permit the passage of fully laden vessels. Therefore, considering the 
number of longshoremen gangs that are available in Humboldt Bay together with 
the present condition of the terminal facilities, it is believed that the entire 
lumber-production capacity of this area, estimated by Engineer Corps to be in the 
neighhorhood of 100 million hoard feet ner year, could be lifted on approximately 
10 shins, assuming that 2,500,000 hoard feet were loaded on each ship, which 
would be approximately one-half of a vessel’s capacity. Assuming further that 
it would take 5 days on a 1-shift basis to load each vessel, with partial shiploads 
of approximately 2% million board feet, this would amount to 200 days a year 
that lumber wonld be loaded aboard ships at Fureka. To make the total davs 
more realistic, 80 davs’ lost time while on berth, due to such considerations as 
bad weather, readying the shin to receive cargo, failure of cargo gear facilities. 
time for securing cargo, ete., must be anticipated and added to this. or a total 
of 280 days, that ships would be on berth during the period of a year to lift the 
100 million board feet 

It is estimated that an average of 1 day of shin’s time would be lost for each 
vessel entering and departing from Humboldt Bay. Assuming that the Army 
would procure 40 million board feet in the Eureka area during each year, based 
on present procurement as shown in third parsgranh of this letter, this would 
require approximately 8 full shiploadings or 5,000,000 board feet per vessel if the 
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channel was dredged, or 16 ships partially loaded due to the existing shallow 
channel. The present estimated daily cost of operation of a Victory ship under 
time charter is $2,000. For the 16 vessels, estimating 1 day’s lost time per vessel 
entering and departing from the harbor, the estimated savings would amount to 
$32,000 per year. Other than the estimated saving as shown, I can foresee no 
other economy resulting from increasing the depth of the channel. 

The matter of loading partial or full shiploads of lumber at Humboldt Bay has 
been discussed with Commander, Military Sea Transportation Service, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and in view of the scarcity of proper type of cargo for 
bottom stowege of vessels, it has been determined that a more efficient utiliza 
tion of vessels’ cargo space is realized by loading lumber in Humboldt Bay and 
then topping off with other cargo at another port. 

Generally speaking, the improvement of all harbors, to include Humbdldt Bay, 
is of interest to the Transportation Corps from the standpoint of possible use by 
the Army during both peacetime and periods of mobilization. However, due to 
the fact that definite information is not available as to the future need of the 
port of Eureka by the Army, I am not in a position to indicate whether the 
deepening of the harbor would result in a benefit to the Government. 

I appreciate your interest in the improveemnt of the harbor at Humboldt Bay 
from the standpoint of possible future use by the Army. I regret that I am 
unable to furnish you with more specific inform tion 

A copy of this letter together with a copy of your letter to General Lester, 
dated March 5, 1952, is being forwarded to Chief of Engineers (attention: Chief, 
Procurement Division) for his information. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. A. HEILEMAN, 
Vaior General, USA, 
Chief of Transportation. 


Mr. Scupper. I also desire to insert a letter from Mr. Earl W. Lover- 
idge of the United States Department of Agriculture, and call your 
attention particularly to the last paragraph on page 2 which points out 
that the Federal Government is losing $650,000 a year from lack of 
proper harvesting of available timber. Besides $200,000 in southern 
Oregon. If Humboldt Bay can be made a safe harbor, not only will 
the ships that now desire to haul from there use the facilities, but 
many foreign ships and other intercoastal ships will make this a regu- 
lar port of call, which will make possible competitive transportation 
facilities with other areas, including Canada, and encourage the har 
vesting of the overripe timber, most of which is federally owned. In 
this letter attention is called to the federally owned timber, but there 
is a similar proportion of privately owned overripe timber that should 
be harvested. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, April 8, 1953. 
Hon. Husert B. Scupper, 
House of Representatives. 

DrAR Mr. Scupper: Reference is made to your discussions on March 27 with 
Mr. Mason, of this office, on the significance of Humboldt Bay Harbor improve- 
ments to marketing of national-forest timber. You explained that a deeper 
channel across the Humboldt Bay bar is necessary to permit loading of full 
cargoes for coastal or intercoastal shipping and requested our advice on what 
such a harbor improvement would mean to the local timber economy and to the 
timber-management program of the tributary national forests. 

Northwest California is just about the last timber frontier in the 48 States. 
The timber industry in Humboldt and Del Norte Counties has expanded sensa- 
tionally since the close of the war. The depletion of old-growth timber in west- 
ern Washington and northwest Oregon has resulted in a migration of forest 
products industries from that area into northwest California. This migration is 
still in progress. 
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A full-scale development of the potentialities for timber production in north- 
west California and southwest Oregon is impeded by lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. For rail shipments lumber must be brought south to Arcata or 
Eureka, Calif., or north to Coquille, Oreg. The distance between these two points 
is 220 miles on the coast highway. For lumber shipments by water the only 
available harbors for ocean vessels are at Humboldt Bay in California and Coos 
Bay in Oregon. The distance between these two harbors is 240 miles on the coast 
highway. At Crescent City, harbor improvements have been installed which 
permit the use of barges, but not oceangoing vessels. Some lumber is now being 
barged from Crescent City to Humboldt Bay for transfer to coastal and inter 
coastal steamers. 

You pointed out the depth across the Humboldt Bay bar is not sufficient to 
permit fhe passage of outbound fully loaded vessels. Hence only a partial load of 
lumber can be picked up at Humboldt Bay and a ship must proceed to other ports 
in order to pick up a full cargo. The added expense involved in such partial 
loading tends to restrict marketing opportunities for the timber tributary to the 
Humboldt Bay Harbor. This handicap retards the development of the entire 
tributary area and in the long run adversely affects stumpage values of the area 

While there is a certain amount of cross haul along the boundary between 
Trinity and Humboldt Counties, with logs going to Eureka and Redding passing 
each other going in opposite directions, it can be assumed that a volume equiv 
alent to that in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties is logically tributary to Hum 
boldt Bay or Crescent City. 

This area has experienced a phenomenal growth in the past 10 years. Hum- 
boldt County is now second only to Lane County, Oreg., in the production of 
lumber 

The estimated timber stand in 1945 follows: 


Million board-feet 


Public Private ytal 
Del Nort 5, 383 6, 461 1, 844 
H bol 8, 864 37. 0 45. 919 
! l 14, 247 43, 516 7, 763 


In addition, there are about 2 billion feet of national forest timber in Curry 


County, Oreg., tributary to Crescent City. 
Lumber production in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties (all species) 
Millicn board-feet 
1943 1951 
Del N 4 41 
H t 435 1, 223 


In 1951 Humboldt County accounted for 25 percent of the total lumber pro- 
duction in California. 810 million feet of Douglas fir were cut in Humboldt Bay. 
The current rate of cutting is approximately 25 million board-feet compared to 
a sustained-yield cutting capacity of about 90 million feet. The national forest 
timber is much less accessible than the private timber. The 65 million feet of 
undercut on the Six Rivers National Forest result in the loss of about $650,000 
of gross revenue annually to the United States. Since generally losses from decay 
and other natural factors balance growth in virgin timber areas, this undercut 
is lost each year rather than being stored up for future use. 

A somewhat similar situation prevails in the portion of the Siskiyou National 
Forest in Oregon tributary to Crescent City where there is a sustained-yield 
cutting capacity of approximately 20 million board-feet annually and only minor 
amounts are currently being cut. Until such time as the Crescent City harbor 
facilities can be developed for oceangoing vessels, the timber tributary to 
Crescent City is also dependent for intercoastal marketing opportunities on the 
harbor facilities at Humboldt Bay. 
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For the above reasons the deepening of Humboldt Bay Harbor to permit larger 
ships to take on full cargoes would advance opportunities to market the full 
sustained-yield cut from the Six Rivers and Siskiyou National Forests. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rirowarp E. McArpie, Chief. 
By Eart W. LOVERIDGE. 

Mr. Scupper. From a ne standpoint, and a technical stand- 
point only, can this project be deemed a new project. Each major 
development of a project is recognized as a new project, but it is hard 
for me to visualize Humboldt Harbor, which has been in operation 
since 1881, as being a new project. The light-draft ships that operated 
during World War I and shortly after were able to navigate but the 
larger ships that went into service prior to World War II and since 
cannot possibly operate from that harbor in its present condition. 

a am very much concerned regarding the economy of this area. In 

. last few years practically all of the large plywood and lumber 
pease have moved into the northern California district. Their 
only method of shipping is by a 1-track sional that operates | from 
San Francisco Bay district to Eureka, and trucking over a 2-lane 
highway between San Francisco and Crescent City, and the water 
facilities at Eureka. 

I am informed that the Canadian Government now has in opera- 
tion 30 ships tr ansporting lumber from the Canadian west coast to 
our eastern seaboard. Their ships operate for about $4 per thousand 
board-feet less than American shipowners can operate. This means 
with their lower shipping rates and lower labor cost we are apt to 
have a shutdown in our lumber industry because of this competition. 

This would throw tens of thousands of people out of employment. 
We must have proper facilities in order to compete with other sources 
of supply. If we have unemployment we have loss of taxes besides an 
outlay of public funds for unemployment insurance and relief, which 

s bound to follow. 

[ feel that an exception should be made to the rule. It is a poor rule 
to which an exception cannot be made, especially where the economy 
of the country is concerned. 

The Army Enginee ‘rs state that $410,000 would make this a first- 
class harbor and guarantee year-round operations. I trust that this 
committee, in its w visdom, Ww il provide the money which will guarantee 
its usability. 

We have the support of the engineers for this improvement. This 
project will increase the Federal income. We will build up the 
Federal income by the investment of a relatively small amount of 
money in this project, and we will also be sustaining our economy. 

Another thing which should be taken into consideration by the 
committee is that these ships must ply through the Panama Canal, 
and that means increased revenues for the Federal Government from 
the operation of the canal. 

I feel that an exception should be made to the rule in this case. I 
have had this project up with the Bureau of the Budget, with the 
engineers, and I have in been down to the White House. There 
evidently seems to be a tendency to say that there is a rule laid down 
that no new project will be started. ‘The thing I would like to have 
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this committee consider is that this is not really a new project. It is 
the extending of a project to make it usable under present conditions. 

I feel that an exception should be made to the rule. It is a poor 
rule to which an exception cannot be made, especially where the 
economy of the country is concerned. 

I have a telegram from the Humboldt Stevedore Co., which I would 
like to insert in the record. 

(The telegram is as follows: ) 

EUREKA, CALir., May 9, 1953. 
Hon. Husert Scupper, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We understand that hearing on appropriation bill to deepen Humboldt Bay 
Harbor at Eureka, Calif., Public Law No. 549, is set for May 11, before House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Would appreciate anything you can do to help matters, as project vitally 
important to development this area. 

HumMpowpt STevepoRE Co., L1D., 
LESLIE M. WESTFALL. 

Gentlemen, I desire to present Mr. William H. Foss, the traffic 
manager of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. I should like to have him give you testimony from a company 
which has been operating for many, many years. In fact, I under- 
stand that this company took the first shipload of lumber through the 
Panama Canal. 

May I present Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Davis. We should be very pleased to have a statement from you, 
Mr. Foss. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Foss. Gentlemen, my name is William H. Foss. I am traffic 
manager of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp., of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and vice president of Palantic Steamship Co., Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Dutton. Palantic serves Dutton as a contract 
carrier of its lumber from Pacific coast ports to Dutton terminals on 
the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal. 

The Dutton interest in the development of west coast timber re- 
sources predates the opening of the Panama Canal. With the open- 
ing of that project in 1914, Mr. A. C. Dutton introduced the first cargo 
of west coast fir into the Atlantic coast market. Dutton cargoes have 
continued without interruption except for the two world wars to the 
present. 

I do not wish to repeat that which is contained in the brief just 
handed to each of you other than to present for your consideration a 
summary of the facts contained therein, and in addition thereto I 
should like to present statistics supplied by the National Forest Serv- 
ice which show the substantial revenue which will accrue to the 
benefit of the Federal Government and in lesser degree to the State 
and municipal governments through a sustained-yield cutting of the 
public-owned lands in the Six Rivers National Forest in northern 
California and in Curry County, Oreg. Indications are that =. 
age revenue on Dutton volume alone will be sufficient to pay for 
Humboldt Bay project as presently programed, and well over the 
amount necessary annually to provide proper maintenance. 

A loss of $102,000 over a 30-month period was occasioned by the 
insufficient water depth in Humboldt Bay to permit maximum load- 
ing of lumber with the result that partial cargoes were loaded and 
then the ships sent north to other ports to complete loading. But I 
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am not stressing the loss to private interests as much as I am the loss 
to the area and to the Federal Government and to the Nation because 
this valuable timber remains locked up for lack of an effective outlet. 
These would have been full cargoes, and they will in future be full 
caroges, if the water in Humboldt Bay is made deep enough for 
maximum loading. 

The impact of the appropriation sought goes far beyond the deep- 
ening of Humboldt Bay to 40 feet on the bar and 30 feet in the chan- 
nel. It reaches back into an area of 6 million acres in Humboldt, Del 
Norte, Trinity, and Siskiyou Counties in northern California and 
Curry County in southern Oregon. <A territory primarily tributary 
to Crescent City and Humboldt Bay containing 104.3 billion board 
feet of timber, over 80 percent of which is publicly owned. This tim- 
ber cannot find an outlet in the absence of adequate rail service and 
the absence of a deep-water port to accommodate modern oceangoing 
vessels drawing from 27 feet 9 inches to 29 feet under full load. 
The escalating costs of ship operation—crew, salaries, cost of steve- 
doring, and assessorial charges leave no choice to the operators to load 
other than full cargoes. 

In summary, let us consider the facts in the order in which they 
present themselves. 

1. Timber resources in the Puget Sound and Columbia River area 
are diminishing. 

2. The search for new sources of timber supply has led to explora- 
tion of the resources of Siskiyou National Forest in Curry County, 
southern Oregon, and the Six Rivers National Forest in northern 
California. 

3. The surveys of the National Forest Service and the California 
Range and Experiment Station indicate the availability on a sus- 
tained-yield basis of over 154 million board feet per year in perpetuity. 

1. This vast source of virtually untouched timber exists solely be- 
cause of the lack of adequate transportation. 

5. Branch rail lines servicing this area are separated by 226 miles 
of mountainous territory. 

6. A deep-water harbor does not exist to provide an outlet by sea 
between San Francisco and Coos Bay, a distance of about 400 miles, 
or roughly the same as the distance from Portland, Maine, to the 
Delaware Breakwater. I have prepared a sketch map which shows the 
ports located on this 400-mile stretch on the Atlantic coast as compared 
with the absence of ports for a similar stretch on the Pacific coast. 

7. Humboldt Bay properly developed is the logical outlet by sea 
for timber in this area. Humboldt Bay, as it presently exists, does 
not have sufficient water over the bar or in the channels to provide 
proper access for oceangoing vessels loaded to full capacity and draw- 
ing 27 feet 9 inches to 29 feet. The escalating costs of operating vessels, 
crew wages, cost of stevedoring, and accompanying port charges leaves 
no choice to the operators but to demand that full cargoes be carried. 

8. Evidence clearly indicates that in the time of war or national 
defense that the authorities will look in increasingly large measure to 
timber sources tributary to Humboldt Bay. 

9. It is further acknowledged that this facility must be developed in 
peacetime if it is to be of value in times of national emergency. 

In conclusion the point I would like to make is that this is not a 
venture that will benefit only private interests. The big timber Jand- 
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lords are the Federal Government, the State and county governments, 
and the stumpage revenues will accrue to them. This is a project in 
perpetuity in the sense that there will be a sustained yield because the 
Federal Government does not sell the land but only sells the trees 
and retains complete control which is invariably accompanied by a 
process of reforestation while the process of self- liquidation continues, 

Appendix A is attached hereto which will show that on the basis of 
Dutton’s business alone the Government will receive through stumpage 
rights the cost of the Humboldt Bay project. In addition the net 
profit to the Government on Dutton business in perpetuity should 
average at least $300,000 a year. There are not many projects that are 
self-supporting and on as broad a basis as this one. 

You will find in nine tables accompanying my statement the mathe- 
matical proof that this is a splendid financial deal for the Government. 
The tables show that the Government during the first 40 years will 
make a profit of $674,000 per annum, based on a revenue of $5 per 
1,000 feet (an approximate actual figure based on actual sales, and a 
cost to the Government of 62 cents per 1,000 feet). 

Timber consultants advise that the timber behind our Crescent City 
operation including Siskiyou National Forest in Curry County, Oreg., 
is 80 percent Government-owned. We plan ultimately to operate 
at the rate of 120 million feet annually. Therefore, 96 million feet 
(80 percent of 120 million) at a stumpage rate of $5 per thousand— 
less 62 cents per thousand (cost of road construction and betterment 
amortized over the net recoverable volume) or $4.38 per thousand 
would indicate $420,480 per year accruing to the Federal Government 
in perpetuity. This substantial source of revenue is indeed unusual 
particularly when considered in its relationship to the project which 
we are presently considering together which carries an initial cost of 
$410,000, and $49,500 in annual maintenance. 

I know -_ committee gets many assurances on the subject of self- 
liquidation, but here you have a situation where the timber supply to 
the north is rapidly wearing out; you have figures from Government 
sources showing that in northern California, and there alone, is a 
huge remaining stand of timber; you have a substantial company 
which has proved its faith in the matter by a substantial investment 
of approximately $3,350,000, and you have a deep-water port which 
sorely needs development anyway because no other is practically 
available. In addition, you know that the Government will derive 
income because no timber can be cut without payments to the Govern- 
ment. I submit that this takes the present case out of the usual cate- 
ar of ec: ases. 

‘alifornia needs this; the Federal, State, and local governments 
i - the revenue; the Nation needs the lumber. The Dutton Corp. 
is merely the instrument for performing the physical service. 

(The appendixes referred to are as follows :) 


APPENDIX A 


Table 1 indicates Six Rivers National Forest by county, acreage total being 
1,408,368 acres. ° 

Table 3 shows the acreage by districts established in the Six Rivers National 
Forest. 

Table 5 establishes old-growth timber volume (ready to cut) by working 
circles, the yearly allowable cut in each working circle during the first 40-year 
cycle. 


Table 6 shows the working circle summary and an allowable cut of 154 million 
feet of Government timber and 26 million feet of private timber. 

lable 8 shows the cost to the Government of primary access roads. (The 
timber itself finances these roads and such costs are paid for in the price received 

the timber in the first cutting cycle of 40 years. ) 

Table 9 shows these costs applying to the first cycle of 40 years in the terms 
of thousand feet of timber available. The average cost (column 7) is 62 cents * 
per thousand feet. The price which the Government has been receiving is 
about $57 per thousand feet. On the basis of an allowable cut of 154 million 
feet, the earning to the Government after expenses for roads have been deducted 


would be $674,520 per year.—154 million feet, at $4.55 ($5 less G2 cents). 


Six Rivers NatTionat Forest PROSPECTUS 





TAaBLpe I. National fore st area by counties 
A cre 
( Net nationa Alienated Total 
lore 

Norte 86, 054 47, 577 433, 631 
316 65 ys 81. OO 

aia, i +, DUD 206,» 

11, 5 11, 50 

ta 126, 04 f S31 1, 093, 8 
RI Del N 4 2 4, 492 
ynal forest but are Government-owned, acquired by purchase under the Weeks Act, 

‘ e Fo ‘ 
Taste III Area by districts 
Acres] 
Ranger district net nat Alienated Total 
rest area 

jue OS, 138 55. O8O 
n 210 22 66 
ver Trin ); d7( 242, 050 

i Ki r 2 27 ( 
lotal 1, 026, 04 167, 831 1, 093, 8 
VRP 14, 49 4, 492 

TasLe IV. Primary values, Government land 

Acres 
Recreation and wildlife , . pe: ——— 
Livestock range De chdeiiiecnnidiniailiditiianebiabein aie — ctinnu! SOO 
Timber production____----~-- haa attains eal ee en 
Total “ ‘ 926, 045 

NOT! All lands have primary watershed values and are managed accordingly. 





The Forestry Department is unable to furnish figures which would be representative 
1953 costs rhe figures appearing in the above tables were prepared in 1946 However 
e increase in road-building costs have been equaled, if not exceeded, by the increase in 
umpage. Government timber sales in this area have increased in cost, ranging from $8 


» $16 per thousand feet 


t} 
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TABLE V.—Old-growth timber volume by working circles (operable) 














Jet vol ‘ Mil os ( t 
7 ; Old-growtt Allowabl 
Working circle Gre wrea | Gover feet t private 
‘ total . 
¢ | ale ment cut cut 
Millions of | Millions 
Gasquet district feet feet 
Middle Fork 160, 810 1, 034 33 1, 363 11.7 
South Fork 14, 270 1, 672 254 1, 926 18.9 2 
& 2 9 5S §, 289 30. 7 5 
oO , 
I ( k 64 1. 268 7Q 1 47 12.6 : 
| ( k { 1, 571 7 608 15. 0 
BER 99 12 » 269 17.1 
{ 
t 196 8 224 44.7 1 | 
Lower 7 i ' 
H I s } ) RI f 18.9 ( 
I " 60, 04 2 O84 R52 I3) 27.0 lf 
l 42,050 3, 64 1, ¥32 57 45.9 lf 
M ] ¢ 
Rive 18, O64 66 g 754 9 
F R 2, Ge 4s ; 2 7 8 
7 8 ] ) 
N. I Re 4. 592 ( 0 9 
Nore.—Area luc 758 
TABLE VI Summary of timber volume by districts 
Net volume millions of feet board measure | Old growth, allowable cut 
Dist 
Government Private lotal Government Private 
(7a juet Z 2 » ; {SU 40.7 
oO OF 28 5, 224 44.7 l 
Low 5, 643 1, 932 5, 57 15.9 16.9 
M R ; 21.1 9 
I l 12, 59 2, 7¢ 363 142.4 2¢ 
N. R. P. 1 o 12.0 
EXPLANATION OF COLUMNS, TABLE VIII 
Columns (1) and (2): Miles vad betterment and construction required to open timbered areas, con- 
str oO which st ld be done by the Government in order to maintain competitive enterprise and not 
creat no es for those who can afford large capital outlay 
( l 3): Cost of work ed under columns (1) and 1 on 1948 cost indexes of the American 
ciation ( rs a l for | tions xperience 
Colu 4 d (5): Miles of road whic const timber operators on short-term sales, 
tl t of which would be a ed by re page prices 
Column (6): Cost of work listed unde above 
( n (7): ¢ to the Gover ent to perform engineeri surveys and road location which would 





be necessary for operator-built roads under columns (4 , ar 
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TasBLeE VIIJ.—Timber access road requirements by working circles, Six Rivers 
Na zona Fo sf 
Miles by Government Miles by operator 
Engineer- 
Working circk Better Construc ( 4 Better Construc Cost ing cost 
0 os 
ment tion ment tion 
(1 (2 (3 (4 (5 (6 (7) 
Fork Smith River 8.0 3. ( $357, 300 $39, 700 
Smith River 11.0 8. ( $997, 500 23.0 131 \ 103, 300 
Creek 6. ( 282. OOO 4 s4l 00 37, 800 
K 4 l 000 17. ¢ 6s 76, 300 
8. ( 11. ( 425, 000 8. 5 497. 50K 57. 500 
block 8.0 13. ( 490, OOO i” 216, M 24, Om 
Linto 1.0 1. ( 130, 000 2. ( 46.0 | 1, 233, OO 137, OO 
v Creek block 7 23. 435, 600 48, 400 
Creek block 27. ( 584, O06 15. 5 £59, 000 51, 000 
Rive 5 5 000 6 162, OO 18, GOO 
Rivet 26. 0 19. 0 954, 000 106, 000 
otal 28. ( 80.0 3 SOO 43.5 184. 5 /¢ 71. 6C0 699, Gar 
pom outlet 31. 6 1 33.0 |? 2,710,000 4 132, 000 
louble tracking construction miles shown under Grouse Creek 
850 per year for 10 years 
700 per vear for 40 vear 
r vear for 40 vear 
EXPLANATION OF COLUMNS, TABLE IX 
9 ne of merchantable timber available for cutting during the first cutting 
I d other loss factors ha been deducted from gross volumes to reflect a 








ume annual cut allowable under sustained yield management during the 
1 average 40 years 


Number of miles of primary access-road construction and betterment required to 





the t ber crop 


Cost per thousand board-feet of timber Column (6) amortized over the net recoverable 


Government and rivate 








( to Federal Government for roads which constructed by the Government 

eer ( to Government for roads which can be con y operators under s ntracts. 

9): Cost per year to the Government for access-road pr { st 10 years his includes 
id-construction costs by the Government plus engineering 


1 (10): Cost per year to the Government after the first 10-year period, anc first 40-year 


I 
ycl rhis is engineering costs only and contemplates operator-built roads 
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Mr. Foss. I would like to leave one further thought with you. In 
April, we spent $5,000 in dredging off the dock, to e xperime nt and see 
ether we could ask for half the appropri: ition needed. That would 
. $200,000 to dredge the bar and the immediate approach through the 
eakwater. We houred that under favorable tides we could carry 
full cargos off the dock and get out over the bar without an accident to 
| 1p. We spent 35,000 worth of money for lredging. We took 
ut 5.000 eubie feet, and yet before we could get the ship loaded last 
“ k the captain knocked it off, and we had to put the last dé O00 feet 


D\ barge. The cost of that was SS5.000, for the loss of time and 
e extra handling expenses. I have another one right smack be 
(| ‘“ md | cannot stop, because the lumber is bought, has been 


rchased and is on the dock and must be picked up. 

That is the situation which we face in this present project. 

I know this committee gets many assurances on the subject of self- 

quidation, but here you have a situation where the timber supply to 

e north is rapidly going out. You have figures from Government 

sirces on northern California alone, with the huge remaining stand 
of timber. You have a substantial company involved here. We are 
only one of many companies with proved faith in the matter, by 
itting in substantial investments. This is approximately $3,350,000. 
You havea deep water port which sore ly needs deve lopme nt, to make 
this available. In addition, you know the Government will derive an 

come, because no timber company can cut without a payment to the 
Woverhment, 

I submit that this takes the present case out of the usual category. 
California needs this Wig the Federal, State, and local governments 

eed the revenue. The Nation needs the ee The Dutton Corp. 

merely an instrument for performing the physical services, 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Scupper. Gentlemen, I have a witness from Eureka, Calif., who 

raised rn this area and who knows the entire problem. 

I t. I should like to pass aroul d some folders and eall your atte! 

on to the third page, where it shows the large ship at dock, which 

not load to capacity and cross the bar. 

[ should like at this time to present Mr. Robert W. Matthews, 
hairman of the Humboldt Harbor committee, of Eureka, who desires 

make a statement. 

Mr. Davis. We would be very pleased to hear from you, Mr. 
Matthews. 

Mr. M ATTHEWS. Gentlemen. at the request of Congressman S ‘udder. 
l am appearing before this committee as a citizen, coming back here 

Cmyv own expense. I own no timber, and I own no waterfront prop 

CV. I represent a firm which has been established in Humboldt 
County for vears, having been established there in 1863. 

My entire life has been in this area. My father and mother emi 
grated from Ireland. I went to work with the firm which I am now 
representing when I was 11 years old. I have been there 46 years. 1] 

ive grown up with the community, and I have studied the problem 
is a businessman all my life. 

\t the present time the lumber economy is the one economy o our 
area. There is nothing else. Dairying at one time sup plied a in 
dustry, but today it has gone out of the picture. 

You might say to me, “What is the interest of your firm?” 
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I followed the pack train in the early days into the mines. We were 
merchants. I have bought and sold gold at $18 an ounce. I know 
the value of hard work and honesty. 

The second and third generations are now in existence in my com 
pany. Our companies have grown along with the community. Ev- 
ery dollar that we have made and taken in has been expended back 
in the community. 

] have seen somet] ing happen which I never thought I would live 
to see, and that is the Government timber, which was owned by the 
Government, coming into production. I have traveled through it on 
mule back, when there v ere no roads, by trail. and today I have seer 
this timber become of intense value to the Federal Government. 

I come here with the thought in my mind that timber is a crop 
We have recognized it as su h. Mavbe we probably should have rec 
ognized it sooner. If I had, I would have bought lots of timber. but 
] did not realize it. It was so close to our own business. 

I am here as a representative, as chairman of the harbor committee 
from the board of supervisors of my local county, and I present my 
credentials. 

(The documents were presented for the information of the com 
mittee.) 

Mr. Martriews. I would like to read to you my expression on this 
project. 

Gentlemen, this is my third trip to Washington, D. C., to appear 
before various committees on the improvement of the Humboldt en- 


trance a d } annels. 


Being an individualist and a businessman, it has been my training 
to always endeavor to spend dollars economically. In thinking this 
thing over, I want to present to you this morning some changes that 
have taken place in the last 2 vears in lumber industrv in this area 

: That today H mboladt County is the secor d largest lumber pro 
duc r Co ntv in Ameri a Today the economy of the entire county 
depends ot mber. Today we have in the immediate area in the 
nelehborhood of 300 mills which are now producing fir and redwood 
D ssevila 

In your many Government duties, probably it would hardly be pos- 
sible for you to keep as close to the timber | 1 siness as some of us who 
are i it every day. You prol ably are not aware of the fact that the 
Government owns approximately 50 billions of feet of timber in this 


ye 


In checkine with the Forest Service. we find that todav the Gov- 
ernment, which yon represent, is losing almost a million dollars pet 
year on account of timber becoming ( verrine 

I would like To add t] is thought: 10 vears ago we who were born 
and raised there did not think our fir timber was very valuable. We 
the only species which would ever last. 

29. That during the last 2 vears the Forest Service, after careful 
surveys this vear, are advertising for bids, selling 100 million feet of 
vour timber at an average price of from. say, $7 to $10 per thousand. 
This lumber is like every other commodity today, and must compete 
in prices. 

Today. shipping out of the port of Eureka, the average lumber- 
carrying ship comes into Eureka and loads half a cargo, and then 


t} ought Te dwood was 
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sails 500 miles at a cost of $5000 to $10,000 to put on the balance of the 
irgo, due to the fact that Humboldt Bar needs an additional depth 
f 10 feet. 

The United States Engineers have given this improvement a lot 
of study under different district engineers and everyone has decided 

it Eureka should be improved as soon as possible and that the ex- 

enditures they are asking for to do it are justified from the stand- 
nt only of the investment in your own timber. 

We want to tell you also that the economy of this county up-to-date 

been taken care of by a group of individuals who believe in free 
terprise, have spent their own money in building roads, rocking 
em, draining them at a cost in the ne ighborhood of $3 million. 

We want you to also understand that we have had very little ex- 

\ditures in this area to develop this timber from access road funds. 

"Tee will be interested to know that within the last 5 years, fir lum- 
ber in this immediate area is now being shipped by water to the east 
oast, and it is our understanding that a great deal more would | 
shipped if our entrance and channels would accommodate the ieie 

el carrying ships. 

Als so private enterprise has spent in this area in the neighborhood 
of $83 million for docks and channels which have been made available 
to all shippers of lumber, without the necessity of a municipally 
owned dock or any expenditures by the Government. 

There may be a thought in some of your minds that possibly the way 

iis timber is being logged that we will be logged out in this area 
we have pies in the North. This, I am happy to tell you, through 
State forestry practice and Federal controls, that a great many of 

r large tracts of timber are now on a sustained-vield basis and it is 

r belief that the businessman, as well as the forestry, have taken 
this in time.so that we can assure you of a sustained yield in this 

mediate area. 

We: are also hap Py to tell you that industry through chemistry re- 

irch and science are today produci ing more out of the tree than ever 

is been done be fore. and are trying to utilize « very bit of the tree. 

Five years ago we did not have a fir plywood plant in our area. 
loday we have 12, and they tell me they are making as good plywood 

iny place in the Nation. 

1 bearing out my — the Pacific Gas & Electric are looking 


» the future of this are: ’ having already started construction on 
G80 million electrical sin to give industry power for our future 
levelopments. That is already under development. 


Just recently, we have had some very fine reports on some very rich 


\ineral deposits very critical to the economy of the country and the 

traffic managers for this company have made a study of ore-carrying 
hips from this harbor and have told us that they need additional 
ater both in the entrance and the channels. 

[ might say to you gentlemen that I am going on to New York to 
talk to these people about this, because they have found this metal 
which is very important. One of them is titanium, which is very 
important for airplanes and so forth, which has recently been found 
in our area 

A recent survey shows that this immediate area is paying into the 
Federal Government through taxes of various kinds $42 million per 
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year Humboldt County alone—and it seems from strictly a business 
man’s viewpoint that the Government cannot afford from the stand 
point of its own timber plus the returns of the timber by individual 
operators to do anything but approve the project of deepening our 
channel which will continue to sustain the economy of this fast-grow- 
Ing area. 

I come here as official representative of the Humboldt County 
Board of Supervisors Harbor Committee. I would like to present 
here as exh ibit a brief on the developments that are taking place, 
which Congressman Scudder has done. 

Gentlemen, I assure you this, that as a businessman I am as tax- 
conscious as anyone in this room, and I assure you I would not be here 
it my own expense to do anything that woul 1 in any way ask for an 
ine rease in taxes, because as a sm: all-busin lessman ] know and spe ak 
from pc ne wit] lots of sleepless nights how hard it is to meet 
these taxes, and frankly, many times have said to myself, “Can free 
enterprise survive under the present tax problem ? 

Gentlemen, in closing, T want to say to you from one who believes 
I free enterprise, and s willing to dedi« ate half his life to the better- 
ment of the commu ty and the other h lf to free enterprise that this 
project 1s one ol the most worthy it has ever been my pleasure to work 
on. 

I sincerely hope that your committee will look with favor, and pass 
this appropriation. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Scupper. We now have a short statement to be presented ] 
Senator Ball. We would like to have him speak at this time. 

Mr. DAvIs. We would be very pleased to hear from you, Senator. 

7 Bax. My | name is Joseph H. Ball, vice president and Washing- 


tol epresentatl of the Association of American Ship Owners, 

wh h is a group a subsidized shipping companies mostly in the 

intereoastal trade, sieasciet a few of them operate vorldwide. 
Iwo of our lines Luckenbach, whi ch is one of the oldest inter- 


coastal common carriers: and States Steamship, which runs the 
Quake Lines n the intercoastal lines— are now certificated to go into 
Humboldt Bay. Another one, States Marine, - as an application for 
1 certificate before the ICC, and 1 has — ady been approved by the 
examiner, and apparently that will g hrough within the next few 


I have checked with all three of these companies, and they wanted 
me to appear here and say that they would certainly serve this port 
if it were deepened. 

With the operating costs on the big ships being what they are today, 
you just eannot afford light loads. The out-of por ket costs of the 
sh » run about $1,600 a day. When yol 1 have to LO into a port ~ 
take out only a part of a load, the cost just knocks out any possibi lit 
of profit. So they cannot serve this port unless the channel is dein. 
ened, 

That is the situation so far as we are concerned. The association 
would very much like to see this project go through. 

Mr. Davis. That k you for your statement. 

Mr. Bautz. Thank you. 

Mr. Scupper. Gentlemen, I thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. 





Humpoutpr Harsor, Cauir. 


Mr. Davis. I would like to insert at this time a statement sub- 
mitted by the Honorable Russell V. Mack of this Congress as well as 
i letter ‘from Mr. Frazer A. Bailey of the National Federation of 
American Shipping, Ine. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. RUSSELL V. MACK, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, THIRD 
WASHINGTON DISTRICT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Pacific coast shipp ng people 
re very much interested in seeing the Humboldt Bay Harbor improved and will 
e very much gratified if the small appropriation asked for that purpose is 

ted. 

Che present bar entrance channel and inner harbor channel of Humboldt Bay 
re not of sufficient depth to accommodate the larger draft vessels now employed 

Pacific coast trade. As a result, these larger ships are compelled to clear 
hat harbor with less than full loads, greatly adding to the cost of shipping. 

The expense involved in deepening the Humboldt channel is not great and 
the benefits to be obtained from such an improvement are great. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC., 
Washington 6, D. C., May 11,1958. 
Hon. GLENN R., DAvIs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Davis: The National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 
an organization representing a majority of American-flag, deepwater shipping, 

shes to express its support of the Humboldt Bay, Calif., project and to urge 
that the funds authorized by previous legislation be appropriated for this 
purpose, 

Humboldt Bay is an outlet for timber resources, which is the most important 
industry of the area. It is essential that the bay be dredged and make safe for 
navigation to accommodate the modern oceangoing vessels required for this 

rvice. Unless the bay is dredged, ocean commerce will be forced to cease in 

e area and the cargo which normally would be carried by water carrier will 
necessarily move by rail in smaller quantities and at an increased cost to the 

msumer. 

Humboldt Bay is at a midpoint between San Francisco and Portland and, if 

redged and made safe for navigation, would be ideal for ships in distress on this 
route or as a safe harbor in the event of storms 

We should appreciate the favorable consideration of this project by your 
committee, 

Very truly yours, 
FRAZER A. BAILEY. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Sr. Anruony Faruus, Minneapouis. Minn. 
WITNESS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Davis. We are very pleased to have with us at this time our 
colleague, Hon. Walter H. Judd, from the State of Minnesota. 

Did you have a statement to make, Congressman Judd ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Davis. We would be very happy to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I am Congressman Walter 
H. Judd, of Minneapolis, Minn., and I appear in regard to the St. 
Anthony Falls project. 

I am embarrassed today because of the fact that when I was here 
last year asking for $1,700,000 for the current fiscal year, I told you 
it was expected that would be enough to finish the lower dam and 
lock and I would not be back again for funds for that project. That 
was said in good faith and based on estimates arenes is at that 
time. Those estimates have been revised upward by the engineers, 

Just yesterday I have received the figures which show the new esti- 
mated cost and why they have had to be increased. It is going to 
require considerably more money than we have expected. 

1 am not an engineer. I have to go by what I am told. However, 
I was out there bao week and I went over the project on the ground. 
Several difficulties have been encountered. 

When they got down to the foundations, there was a bed of soft 
sandstone which was much less firm than they had anticipated. There 
have been other ul favorable developments. 

So I called General Chorpening and asked him to give me an item 
ized estimate as of this date of the reasons for the increases. 

I have here his statement. There is an increase of $578.200 because 
of some changes in design. Because of the foundation difficulties 
there is need for an additional $674,800. Additional work was 
required because of the 1952 flood action, which slowed them down 
and caused damage in the amount of $287,100. 

They have had unusually high flowage for 4 years requiring $277,900 
more. Right now is the first time they have had good water Padilla 
in 4 years. Flowage is down to only 25 percent of what it was a 
year ago at this time. 

Additional construction, they said, is required on the basis of 
recent navigation studies, with a cost of $428,300. 

All of these add up to some $2,245,000 additional. The engineers 
are asking for $550,000 for this coming year, but I want to be per- 
fectly frank, and say that even that is not going to finish the job. 

I believe General Chorpening’s letter should be inserted in the 
record, because it was written just last Friday, and presents the 
whole thing up to date. 

The total project, for the upper and lower dams and locks, was 
originally estimated in 1937 at approximately $8 million, and is now 
$26 million. It has more than tripled. 

$14,623,900 of the increase is due to the wage and price level changes, 
the higher labor and material costs since 1937. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

May 9, 1953. 
Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jupp: In accordance with your request for certain information on 
the project at St. Anthony Falls, Minneapolis, Minn., the following is submitted. 

The project provides for construction of a 56- by 400-foot lock and a steel 
and concrete gate-type dam to replace one existing dam at lower St. Anthony 
Falls, a 56- by 400-foot lock in an existing dam at upper St. Anthony Falls with 
dredging for a channel of 9-foot depth and 100- to 500-foot width below the lower 
lock and dam, between the locks and above the upper lock, together with altera- 
tions to existing bridges and utilities. 
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rhe original estimate of Federal cost for construction of this project was 
¢8.259,000. This estimate was based on 1937 price levels. The present estimate 

Federal cost is $26,573,800, which is based on 1952 price levels. The increase 
n cost is due to price-level changes from 1937 to 1952 ($14,623,900), numerous 
small changes in engineering design ($578,200), foundation difficulties en 

ntered during construction of the lower lock and dam ($674,800), additional 

required because of 1952 flood action ($287,100), effect on work due to 
stained high river flows ($277,900), additional costs estimated for upper lock 
ised on experiences encountered in contract for the lower lock and dam ($1,444,- 
600), and additional construction required on basis of recent navigation studies 
$428,500). 

The total appropriations of funds to date for the project is $6,451,800, of which 
$5,202,400 is obligated and $4,316,391 is expended as of March 31, 1953. The com- 

etion of ‘the lower lock and dam will require the additional appropriation of 
$4,195,826 

| hope the above information will serve your purpose. However, should you 
esire anything further, I shall be pleased to furnish it upon your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, USA, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 

Mr. Jupp, Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have no intention of 
isking for the construction of the upper dam in any foreseeable 
future, but feel that even with this additional cost it is wise to com- 
plete the lower project. 

You see, on the lower project there is a dam as well as a lock. The 
ipper project is a lock in an existing dam. 

The lower project will have a total cost of $10.6 million, whereas 
we figured about $4 million originally. The estimates have been 
going up little by little until this most recent more drastic boost. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jupp. I have to lay the problem before you. If you do not 
complete it, you will have to spend more than $1 million, they esti 
mate, to put the river back in its former condition. The dredgin 
has produced a rapids instead of a sluggish flow. It is underminin 
the high bank. ‘There have been cave-ins right below the city gas 
plant which stands on top of this 75-foot bank, which they will have 
to put back in shape. 

The north end of the dam is finished. The cofferdam for the south 
portion, which includes the lock, has just been installed. It cost 
$300,000 itself. If the project is not completed, that has to be dis 
mantled at additional cost. The cost of it will be lost, plus the cost 
of dismantling. 

I feel sure that one day the whole project is going to be built. If 
we ever have unemployment, or ever get the kind of economic let- 
down we hope will not happen—but we cannot go on with a eon 
forever—this is the kind of thing which is going to be built, as against 
leaf raking. It is, in my judgment, just poor economy not to com 
plete this ‘lower dam, so that it will be there. That much will be 
<a When the time comes we can begin from there and not have to 
start all over again because the present work has been lost. 

In the lower dam they not only have the north end done, but also, 
the first pier for the three gates is finished; the second is about 90 
percent; the third is about 50 percent, and they are just starting on 
the fourth, which is at the cofferdam. The gates to be put into the 
dam are being delivered. They will have to be sold as scrap iron if 
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they are not used, because they are tailored for that particular dam 
and would not fit any place else. 

I regret the change in plans, for which I cannot take responsibility. 
I hope that the committee will consider favorably this request for 
$550,000 to continue the project among all the other requests you 
have. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. Mr. Strong and Mr. Hendricks, the city 
engineer, will be in to be heard on the regular schedule later this 
morning. 

As you know, the city of Minneapolis has already put $314 million 
in this, almost as much as the Federal Government. It is planning 
to put in another $114 million in raising the bridges. It has con- 
tributed $1.1 million to the Federal Government, in accordance with 
the original plans. That would all be lost if the project is not 
continued. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to come in ahead of time. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Congressman. We were very pleased to 
have your statement. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Sr. ANTHONY Fauus, MInNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WITNESSES 


ARTHUR D. STRONG, SECRETARY, UPPER MISSISSIPPI WATERWAY 
ASSOCIATION 

HUGO G. ERICKSON, CITY ENGINEER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

HIBBERT HILL, CHIEF ENGINEER, NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is glad to have with us Mr. Arthur D. 
Strong, secretary of the Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, 
and with him’ Mr. Hugo G. Erickson, city engineer of Minneapolis, 
and Mr. Hibbert Hill, chief engineer of the Northern States Power 
Co. 

Mr. Erickson, I believe you desire to be heard first. 

Mr. Erickson. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I am city engineer of 
the city of Minneapolis, and I would like to have permission to put 
in the record a short statement. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the statement will be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Ertcxson. Also, Mr. Chairman. I would like to submit for the 
record a resolution from the city council of the city of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Hann. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement and resolution referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF HuGo G. Ertckson, Crry ENGINEER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


My name is Hugo G. Erickson. I am the city engineer of the city of Minne- 
apolis. 

The city council of my city has directed me to appear before your committee 
to urge the appropriation of adequate funds for the continuance of the work in 
connection with the St. Anthony Falls project in the city of Minneapolis. May 
I express my appreciation to the committee in behalf of the city of Minneapolis 
for the privilege of appearing here. 
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The extension of the 9-foot channel in the Mississippi River to the north city 
limits of Minneapolis, Minn., was authorized by Congress in 1937. The work 
essentially consists of the dredging of a channel to the proper depth and width, 
and the construction of two locks and dams. Contracts were awarded in 1948 
and 1949 for the dredging. In 1949 the Corps of Engineers awarded a contract 
for the construction of the dam portion of the lower lock and dam in Minneapolis. 
This was a continuing contract and work has been carried on since. 

The Corps of Engineers of the United States Army has requested funds in the 
amount of $550,000 to continue work for the fiscal year 1954. If the funds as 
requested are not forthcoming in the fiscal year 1954, it means that work now 
under way must be terminated. It is my considered opinion as an engineer that 
it will cost the Federal Government a considerable amount of money to suspend 
the work at this time Presently completed work must be protected; facilities 
temporarily out of commission will of necessity have to be restored to service; 
ind when the project is restarted, plans must be revised and the project readver- 
tised. The cost of terminating and restarting will add materially to the total 
cost of the project. 

The recommendation of the Chief of Engineers contained in House Document 
No. 449, 78th Congress, 2d session, and as authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act of March 2, 1945, requires that the city of Minneapolis as its portion of the 
St. Anthony Falls project: 

A. Contribute $1,100,000 for the first cost of the improvement, as a whole. 
B. Make necessary alterations to highway bridges and publicly owned utilities 

C. Furnish free of cost to the United States all lands, easements, and right-of- 
way necessary for the channel and lock and dam construction 

D. Furnish at its own expense suitable spoil deposit areas for new work and 
for subsequent maintenance thereof when and as required 

The city of Minneapolis has faithfully lived up to the terms of this agree 
ment As of January 1, 1953, the city has spent of its own funds $2,912,714 It 
has presently under contract work which will result in expenditure of city funds 
in the amount of $4,110,414 by the end of this year. These expenditures have 
been for the purchase of land for right-of-way, lease of lands for right-of-way, 
revision to bridges and other public utilities. The city of Minneapolis has paid 
to the Federal Government the $1,100,000 as required. Work is actually under 
way at the present time or in an advanced state of planning which will require 
that the city expend funds in the amount of $5,947,067 by the end of 1960. In 
order to meet this obligation, the city has established a financial program so that 
funds are available as the work is required. These funds are procured by direct 
tax levy on real estate in the city of Minneapolis. 

It is mv understanding that because of favorable weather and resulting de- 
crease in water in the Mississippi River, the contractor has made better progress 
than expected. He is now ready to build the lock of the lower dam. The money 
requested for the fiscal year 1954 is for the purpose of completing this lock. If 
funds were withheld at the present time, it would mean that the work that has 
now been completed in placing the cofferdam would be lost. It would mean 
that this dam would necessarily have to be removed or maintained at considerable 
cost until work is resumed. Equipment has been ordered by the contractor 
for installation at the lower lock and dam. The suspension of work would mean 
that all equipment will of necessity have to be stored, protected, and then 
rehandled again when it is placed at its final location. The construction is 
such at the present time that if work were suspended, a considerable amount of 
money would have to be spent to protect the west bank of the river adjacent 
to the property of the Minneapolis Gas Co. It is my opinion that as much 
money would be spent to protect and make temporary provisions for this sus 
pension of the work as the amount that is requested to continue the work the 
next fiscal year. 

In conclusion, may I reiterate that the termination of the St. Anthony Falls 
project at this time would ultimately result in a considerable increase in the 
total cost of the project The postponement of the completion of this project also 
affects the city of Minneapolis to the extent that it is in dire need of the addi 
tional harbor facilities that the project will make available. The prolongation 
of the construction phase of the work only defers its utilization and means that 
the capital invested is not being placed to good use. 

I would like to emphasize again that the city of Minneapolis has carried out 
its end of the agreement and borne its share of the financial burden in good faith 
It is our feeling that the Federal Government should do the same. The termi 
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nation or suspension of the project at this time by stopping it due to lack of 
funds would, I believe, be false economy and would be breaking faith with the 
citizens of Minneapo 

It is urged that this committee approve the request for funds in the amount 
of $550,000 for the fiscal vear 1954, to continue the work on the St. Anthony Falls 


Huco G. Erickson, City Engineer. 


SOLT ON ALDERMAN HENDRICKS URGING CONTINUATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR UPPER RIVER HARBOR AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Resolved by the City Council of the City of Minneapolis, That Congress be 
opriate sufficient funds, as requested by the United 
for the continuance of the extension of the 9-foot 
channel to the north y limits of Minneapolis; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be presented to the Committee on Ap 


propriations of the Senate, and that a copy be sent to Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


States ¢ orps of 





President of the United States, Hon. Richard Nixon, Vice President of the 
United States, the chairman of the Appropri: tions Committee of the House, and 
each Member of Congress from the State of Minnesota 


Passed Ma S, 1953 
W. GLEN WALLACE, 
Vice P sident of the Coune and President pro tempore. 
Approved May 8, 1953 
Eric G. Hoyer, Mayor. 
Attest: 
ARLENE R. FINKLE, City Clerk 
Mr. Erickson. I want just briefly to add that the St. Anthony Falls 
project in Mir neapol Sisa¢ ontinuing project, from the standpoint of 
tne Federal (sovernment. but It 1s also a cooperative project in regard 
to the city of Minneapolis participating with the Federal Government. 


The city of Minneapolis has participated to the extent, and by the end 
of this fiseal year we W ll have spent either in the form of completed 
construction or construction underway approximately = million 
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worth of works on the project, and by 1960 we will have spent in 
excess of $5 million. 

Mr. H AND. It is very heartening to me to hear ofa substantial local 
contribution. 

Mr. Ertcxson. I would like to bring out that even more local con- 
tribution has been made than is shown by these figures. in that the 
income from real estate taxes is really a very defin te contribution by 
the city of Minneapolis, because it is revenue from a tax on real 
property. 

And I would like to ask the committee to consider very strongly the 
fact that the termination or suspension of the project at this time 
would be a very detrimental thing from an econom eal standpoint, 
and also perhaps from the standpoint of hazard. There would have 
to be a col siderable amount ot money spent on construction to protect 
the work that has been completed, and also some steps would have to 
be taken to alleviate the rather dai gerous condition that exists because 
of construction. So I urge the committee to very carefully consider 
the fact that the city of Minneapolis is participating to a considerable 
extent itself, and also, the fact that any suspension or termination at 
this time would be very expensive. 

That is all I care to add. I believe I have covered the other facts 
pretty well in the statement I have submitted. 

Mr. H inp. Weare very glad to have the additional statement 
Mr. Erickson. I have some photographs which I will leave with the 


committee. 
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Mr. Hanp. We will be very glad to retain them in our files. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is Hibbert Hill. 
| am chief engineer of the Northern States Power Co., a utility serving 
ome 720,000 customers in Minnesota, western Wisconsin, and parts of 
North and South Dakota. 

My statement relates to the Minneapolis Harbor project on the Mis- 
sissippi River at Minneapolis, Minn. The first element of this project, 
a lock and dam, has been somewhat more than half completed. <A 
request is before this committee for additional funds to complete the 
lock and dam. 

My purpose in making this statement is to call attention to the fact 
that a hasty termination of work on the lock and dam may endanger 
the existing hydroelectric and steam electric plants immediately 
ipstream. 

In 1896-97 there was constructed at St. Anthony Falls on the Mis- 
issippi River, Minneapolis, Minn., the lower dam and powerplant of 
the St. Anthony Falls Water Power Co., now wholly owned by North- 
ern States Power Co. This dam is immediately upstream from the 
lock and dam presently under construction. Upon completion of the 
new Government lock and dam, the old lower dam is to be removed. 
Che powerplant, however, will form a part of the new dam, and will 
continue to operate in reliance upon the Government dam, and under 
a Federal Power Commission license. In reliance upon this plan 
Northern States Power Co. has recently revised and modernized its 
powerhouse at a cost of about $1,400,000. In further reliance on the 
pl: in, the Government, as necessary steps in the construction of the 
ock and dam, proceeded with excavations and other works which 

iateri: ally changed the hydr: aulie saeliiaaes at the foot of the old dam. 

These conditions have affected the foundation of the old dam. These 
effects are a legitimate and necessary risk during what has been as- 
sumed to be 2 or 3 years pending completion of the lock and dam. 
Chey are not tolerab le for an indefinite period, since they may result 
in a failure of the old dam. Should this occur, not only would the 
hydroplant of Northern States Power Co. be unable to operate, but 
in addition the steam plant of the Twin City Rapid Transit Co., upon 
which a large part of the public transportation in Minneapolis and 

Paul is dependent, would be forced out of service. Certain ex- 
pense and inconvenience would also be occasioned various flour mills 
at St. Anthony Falls. 

[ would like to point out, also, that an ill-considered termination of 
the lock and dam project may leave considerable Government work 
which has been done vulnerable to damage by stream flow. And it 
would also endanger private property in the area of the Government 
works. The work has proceeded on the theory that it is going to be 
completed. And private property that would be endangered is that 
which is on the west bank of the Misssissippi River, which would be 
badly eroded; the lower dam of the Northern States Power Co. is im- 
mediately upstream from the new works which the Government is 
building, and it also involves the steam powerplant of the Twin Cities 
Rapid Transit Co. 

‘Thank you very much for the time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Srrone. Mr. Chairman, my name is Arthur D. Strong. I am 
Secretary of the Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, with prin- 
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cipal offices at 1034 Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. This 
association was organized 25 years ago, and was chi artered for the ad- 
vancement of commercial, agricultural, mercantile, and manufactur- 
ing interests of the upper Mississippi Valley, through the development 
of an all-water transportation route by way of the Mississippi River 
to domestic and foreign markets. 

Its membership primarily embraces the States fronting on the upper 
Mississippi River—Missouri, Hlinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. The Upper Mississippi Waterway Association is deeply con- 
cerned with the urgency of appropriation by the Congress of adequate 
funds for the continuation of the authorized project for the extension 
of the 9-foot channel to the north city limits of Minneapolis, known as 
the St. Anthony Falls extension. 

The primary object of this project, of course, is so that the ¢ ity of 
Minneapolis in the future will have access to the pool above the falls 
of St. Anthony for river terminal facilities. 

The 9-foot channel was completed in 1940. Private capital, we 
have estimated, since 1940, on the upper Mississippi River, is expend- 
ing in excess of $200 million, which is giving employment to labor, 
increasing industrial activities, to such concerns as the American 
Aluminum Co., which built their tremendous plant in that area, along 
vith other great industrial development in the upper Mississippi River 
area, 

Minneapolis is, I believe, the 17th largest city, and needs this harbor 
project very badly, in my opinion, and if suspension were considered, 
it could not be done without endangering the work that has already 
been completed. 

This project was authorized in 1937. The completed project will 
vive Minneapolis one of the finest. if not the finest. harbor between 
the city and New Orleans. The harbor would have plenty of water 
It would be wide enough for barges to be turned around easily, whic ‘h 

a great convenience and saving. The harbor itself woul | be over 
3 miles long, or 6 miles of frontage on both banks of the river. It 
would provide opportunity for industrial development. 

Work on the harbor project was started in October 1948, and has 
continued up to the present time. The lower approach dredging 
work was completed in November 1950. We are advised that the 
other four main stages to be followed in completing the work on this 
pre ject are: 

1. Lower lock and dam. 

yA Upper lock. 

o. Upper pool dredging. 

1. Intermediate pool dredging. 
Work on piers 1, 2, and 4 for the gate section of the dam, and the 
entire nonoverflow section is substantially complete. Work on coffer- 
dam construction for the lock is about 95 percent complete. Work 
will be carried on to construct the lock. The work on the lower lock 
and dam construction as a whole is 32 percent complete. 

I know $1,342,000 was appropriated for the fiscal year 1953, and 
we are advised that $6,451,800 has been appropriated to date. 

Due to the extremely close timing on various phases of construc- 
tion of the lower lock and dam necessary to match river conditions 
and thereby avoid damage to partially completed structures and pri- 
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vate structures in the area by high flood flows, slowing or curtailing 
the present construction would prove costly and definitely should be 
avoided. Also, adverse foundation conditions which have plagued 
the job would be aggravated by disruption of the present schedule 
of operations and result in higher construction costs to complete the 
project. 

It is therefore urgently requested that this committee provide an 
sxmount of at least $550,0008for the fiscal year 1954 for this essential 
project, this being the amount recommended in the budget submitted 
by the President on January 9, 1953. 

“As Congressman Judd’s letter from the Corps of Engineers indi 
ites, this lower lock and dam, to 08. 190 will take an additional 
S4 million, approx! mate ly. But to stop 1 now I think would cost 
ome SZ million. And I am of the Ps =o even if thought is being 
eviven to suspending the work, that at some time it is going to be 
ompleted, and it Is voing to be necessary for benefits Lo Industry and 
abor in that area. 

Rece ntly an estimate was made that in 1960 we are going to have 

to give employment to 25,000 more people up there. We are land 
ocked and I do | hope the committee will appropriate this sum which 
was taken out of the budget, in the amount of $500,000, to carry 
through the fiscal year 1954. 
To change the subject, from the upper harbor to Keokuk lock, dam 
) over 4 million tons of freight went through Keokuk lock last veal 
Phat lock was built in 1913. It is obsolete. It costs in tonnage for 
the towing companies to go through that lock 4.7 cents because they 
have to trip through it. 

We have prepared this brochure of which I would like to leave a 
copy for each member of the committee to read. It has beet very 
arefully prepared. 

In 1913, nearly 40 years ago, they did not know as much about 
concrete as they do tod: iy, and these figures show you that this con 
crete is very seriously disintegrating and, if the Keokuk lock should 
fail, it will prove to be a disaster.to the fuel-consuming area of the 
Mississip pl V alley north of Keokuk where 4 million tons of freight 
went through last year. 

I have a prepared statement on this’ Koekuk lock, of which I would 
like to leave a copy with each member of the committee, ah I would 
like to have this inserted in the record. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the statement will be incorporated 
n the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR D. Srronc, SecreTary, Upper MISSISSIrppr WATERWAY 
ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., IN SUPPORT OF AN APPROPRIATION To Ri 
BUILD LOCK IN UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT KEOKUK, IOWA 


My name is Arthur D. Strong. Iam secretary of the Upper Mississippi Water 
way Association, with principal offices at 1084 Midland Bank Building, Minne 
apolis, Minn. This association was organized 25 years ago and was chartere 
for the advancement of the commercial, agricultural, mercantile, and manufas 
turing interests of the upper Mississippi Valley throug : the development of 
all-water transportation route via the Mississippi River to domestic and forei 
markets. Its membership primarily embraces the States fronting on the upper 
Mississippi River—Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
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I wish to call to the attention of this committee the extreme urgency for an 
idequate appropriation to enable the Corps of Engineers to construct and place 
in operation a new lock (lock No. 19), 1,200 feet long by 110 feet wide, at Keokuk, 
Iowa. The present lock No. 19 (at Keokuk) has dimensions of only 358 feet 
long and 110 feet wide. It is understood that the latest estimated cost to the 
United States for construction and completion of the proposed new lock is 
$19.378,500, based on 1952 cost schedules 

Authorization for the construction of this new lock at Keokuk, Iowa, was 
included in the River and Harbor Act of July 3, 1930, which authorized improve- 
ment of the upper Mississippi River through thé creating of 26 locks and dams 
to provide a 9-foot channel from Minneapolis, Minn., to the Missouri River. 

This present old, undersized, and obsolete lock at Keokuk was built as a part 
of a privately owned hydroelectric project 39 years ago, nearly 18 years before 
Congress authorized the 9-foot channel 

It is urgent that this committee and the Congress be apprised of the precarious 
condition of this 39-year-old obsolescent lock at Keokuk. Should by any chance 
this lock fail during the coming navigation seasons, it would put an end to all 
river navigation north of Keokuk, Iowa It is needless to describe the disaster 
that would result for the upper Midwest is now dependent to a large degree 
upon river transportation for the supplying of petroleum products and coal. 

In the Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1953, approved July 11, 1952, Con- 
gress provided approximately $1 million with which to initiate construction of 
the new lock. In view of the limited appropriation, plans were drawn for a 
portion of the work, consisting essentially of the downstream riverward and 
landward guide walls and pertinent excavation. That work is referred to as 


stage 1 construction A continuing contract for only that portion of the work 
has been awarded in the amount of $1,588,837. The contractor began prepara- 
tory work November 15, 1952 The amount now appropriated is little more than 


half that required to complete the work of stage 1 
The Upper Mississippi Waterway Association has prepared a very complete 
brochure setting forth the situation as it relates to this outmoded, undersized 

ck No. 19 at Keokuk, Iowa This brochure includes a recent report from the 
division engineer of the upper Mississippi Valley division of the Corps of 
Engineers 

In the interest of the national defense emergency program and in consideration 
of the fact that continued water transportation is essential to the same, we 
urgently request that this committee include in the 1954 budget an amount of 
$4,945,000, as previously recommended by the Director of the Budget and the 
Corps of Engineers. for continuing construction of this lock at Keokuk, Iowa, at 
rates that will assure minimum construction of this lock at an early date 

Mr. Srronc, And I would like, if possible, because so much 
thought has been civen to the printed material in this brochure and 
it is so serious not only to Minneapolis and St. Paul but to Rock Island, 
Davenport, Muscatine and to other important communities where a 
great industrial empire that is being built on the upper Mississippi 
River. Industry in the Middle West, must have low-cost water trans- 
portation in order for that great important part of the United States 
to compete with other industrial areas. 

Mr. Hann. I think we should say to you, Mr. Strong, that the com- 
mittee fully recogmzes the importance of that area to your economy. 

Mr. Srrone. And this Keokuk situation is terrifically important. I 
notice that the new Director of the Budget reduced the amount from 
$4,935,000 to $4,000,000. IT do not know whether $4,000,000 is sufficient 
and can be spent by the Corps of Engineers, but I certainly hope this 
committee will approve the $4,000,000 and, if they feel in a generous 
mood, add to it. 

I am a good Republican and, of course, realize the need for econ- 
omy. However, if the committee will give careful consideration to 
this Keokuk situation, because it is vital to millions of people and, 
if that should fail, I prophesy we will have a shortage of fuel in 
the upper Midwest area. 
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Another thing 1 would like to put in the record is about opera- 

on, maintenance, and care. This is a prepared statement, and I 
ope this committee will approve the request of the Corps of Engi- 
eers for sufficient funds for operation, maintenance and care. 

(The statement was filed with the committee. ) 

I think that concludes my statement, and thank you very much, 
gentlemen, for your kindness and consideration in hearing us. 


Monpbay, May 11, 1953. 
Dinton Dam, Ont0 
WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 

WILLIAM M. CORRY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, ZANESVILLE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Davis. We are very pleased to have with us at this time the 
Honorable Robert T. Secrest, a Member of Congress from the great 
State of Ohio, who is accompanied by Mayor Watson and William 
Corry, of Zanesville, Ohio. 

We would be glad to have any statements you desire to present, 
centlemen. 

Mr. Secrest. The item which I desire to talk about today is Dil- 
lon Dam. It is about 5% miles above Zanesville on the Licking River, 
ind is a part of the overall flood control program for the Ohio 
River. 

Fourteen dams have been built on tributaries of the Muskingum, 
ind they control about three-fourths of the watershed or the water 
flow down the river. This dam will control 25 percent, or one- 
fourth as much as all the others put together. 

This dam was authorized in 1938. Nothing much was done upon 
t. because in 1939 the defense program started, so it rested until 
ifter the war. Since the war they have spent over $8 million, 
ip until the Korean war, and they would not have stopped had it 
not been for that war. 

When you put on the rules governing appropriations that these 
projects had to be for defense and one thing and another this was 
topped. The last work which was done on it actually was in 
1951, when they did some work. 

As to the building of the dam itself, the plans have all been made, 
ind it could be started at any time. However, no work has been done 
on it. 

There is involved here a railroad relocation of about 19 miles. 
The grading has been done on that railroad relocation. 

Two dikes had to be built, and they have been completed. The sy 
were built to keep water from the lake from overflowing into another 
watershed. 

Both of those things were preliminary to the construction of the 
dam itself. 

We testified last year and the year before, but we were up against 
the regulation of defense projects, and we could not show that this 
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was 100 percent for defense. But we have reached the place now 
where I think we can show that it is the poorest kind of economy not 
to proceed, 

I want to show you a few pictures. This railroad grading has all 
been done. It is sitting there. The rails should be put down. That 
railroad should be turned over to the railroad company. ‘Then it 
would be their job to maintain it, and the Government would be com- 
pletely free from it. 

Here are some typical pictures of the way the fill is washing. The 
whole thing is just washing away. 

Here is a picture taken last summer, which shows you what is hap- 


pening there. There have been about $7 million spent on that fill, 
probably, to get that thing graded up In some plac es 100 feet in the 
air. Every day this thing goes on the Government is losing thousands 


of dollars by not finishing that railroad and getting rid of it 

The whole project will cost about $25 millon. Over one-third of 
it has been spent. On practically all of this you can see what is hap- 
pening by this picture. That is a typical picture of the way that 
thing is shaping up for 19 miles. 

Some places they have cut through. That is coming down on the 
sides and filling the cups up. W here they have made fills across the 
valleys, the fills are washing away. 

It is just ee to let $8 million deteriorate, as you can see 1s 
being done for the lack of gomg ahead. 

If this takes a aemees in the general rule, I think there should be 
some provision made so that where the work has progressed and the 
Government is losing money, the work can go forward. The Gov- 
ernment will have to come back into this thing overall, for the damage 
that has already been done. Certainly something should be done. 

The plans are all ready to move ahead on construction of the dam. 
The plans have been completed for years. 

lam SOrTy this is not the full committee, but I realize how you have 
to break up to get anything done. 

I will leave a few of these pictures with you. 

On this picture, where you see the car, the car is sitting about where 
the railroad would go. 

Mr. CeperserG. That is where the railroad goes? 

Mr. Secrest. That is about where the railroad goes. You can drive 
on that up there. There isa road. I drove along there. I have many 
more pictures, ' 

[f you have any questions on that I would be glad to try to answer 
them. I think this is quite plain. Over $8 million has been spent. 

You can see in this picture where this gully is about 6 or 8 inches 
deep, when I was up there last summer. With the spring rains, they 
are probably 2 feet deep now. You can see the shale fill. 

If they could just finish this and turn it over to the railroad, then 
it would be the problem of the railroad and not of the Government. 
Eventually they will finish this project. You cannot put $8 million 
in there and just leave it. The sensible thing to do is to at least get 
this part done and get it done quickly. The quicker the better, because 
then you will have them taking care of it, and you will not have to 
work on it later. It will not take long to build up the cost after it 
starts to wash. This is a typical picture here. There is not a foot of 
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that fill along there that does not have that kind of a gully in it. Some 
are 2 inches, some are 3 inches, some 6 or 8 inches, and some a foot. 
That was taken last spring. With the rains last summer and the rains 
this spring they are decidedly worse. 

Now, the engineers requested money for this the first time and the 

second time. The first time they did not have these pic tures. 

[ am as interested in economy as anyone, but it is not economy to 
pend $8 million and then let it wash away when a few more million 
lollars would get it off your hands. 

I do want to present to the committee Mr. Corry, of the Zanesville 

Chamber of Commerce, who is familiar with this project. 

Mr. Corry. Thank you, sir. 

Bes Davis. Did you have something further to add to what Con- 

essman Secrest has given us, Mr. Corry? If you do we would be 

very hi 7. py to hear from you. 

Mr. Corry. I would like to place in the record two statements. 

The first statement I have is a brief description of the project. The 
tle is “Brief Facts About Dillon Reservoir, Ohio, Near Zanesville, 

Ohio.” 

This is the project I am going to discuss, and I thought you might 

want to put that in the record, 

The statement referred to follows :) 


sRIEF FACTS ABOUT DILLON RESERVOIR, OHIO, NEAR ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


LOCATION 


On the Licking River. Ohio, about 6 miles above its confluence with the 
Muskingum River at Zanesville, Ohio 


AUTHORITY 


Che Flood Control Act, June 28, 1938 (Public Law 761, 75th 
he comprehensive plan for the Ohio River Basin contained in Flood Control 
Committee document No. 1 (75th Cong., Ist Sess.), with such modifications 
iereto as in the discretion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of I 


Cong.), approved 





agineers 








iv be advisable. The basis for the authorization of Dillon Dam is contained 
eport 2353 of the Flood Control Committee, dated May 13, 1938, which accom 
ed the bill. This report made the following statements : 

Since the submission of the report of the Chief of Engineers published as 

Flood Control Committee document No. 1 (75th Cong., 1st sess.), the War De 
ment has continued its investigations and studies in the Ohio River Basin 
the latest plans and estimates have been made available to this committee. 


These recent studies confirm the soundness of the general plan for flood control 
n the Ohio River Basin which was set up in committee document No, 1 


(75th 
Cong., Ist sess.), although certain minor changes in detail were ft 


und desirable 
d these have been made. The comprehensive flood-control plan which w 
p for the Ohio River Basin provides for a system of 49 

the Ohio * * and some 


as set 
reservoirs on tributaries 
235 levee and flood-wall projects for the prote 


ction 
cities, towns, and agricultural areas along the Ohio 


River and its tribu 


This report lists the 49 authorized reservoirs and revised by the Flood Control 
mmittee is shown and includes Dillon Reservoir with the 1946 Flood Cont 
Act. The 1946 Flood Control Act, approved July 
he authorized Dillon project 


25, 1946, made no change in 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
Rolled-earth-fill dam, maximum height, 118 feet; crest length, 1.350 feet: 
e is 279,000 


nd conservation storage 15,000 acre-feet. The reservoir extends 21.7 miles 


ipstream. There is no power in the project. 
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PURPOSE OF PROJEC' 


Dillon Reservoir will supplement the 14 existing flood-control and conserva 
tion reservoirs in the Muskingum River Basin, through control of approximately 
24 percent of the now uncontrolled area above Zanesville. The reservoir will 
greatly decrease flood damages in the Muskingum Valley and will effect marked 
reduction in floods on the Ohio River. It will also provide additional conserva 
tion water for water supply, pollution abatement, navigation, and recreation and 
wildlife benefits 

The flood-control benefits are along the Muskingum below the mouth of the 


Licking River including the towns of Zanesville, McConnelsville, and Marietta, 
Ohio, and many cities and towns along 800 miles of the Ohio River from Marietta 
to Cairo. The Dillon Reservoir will reduce the crest of the 1913 flood by 4 feet 


at Zanesville, and will reduce the peak flow contributed to the Ohio River by 

2,000 cubic feet per second. 

The Dillon Reservoir will provide a conservation pool of 15,000 acre-feet 
extending a distance of 10.3 miles, a flood-control pool of 279,000 acre-feet 
extending a distance of 21.7 miles, or a total storage capacity of 294,000 acre 
Teet 


GENERAL INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROJECT 


The Dillon Reservoir project was considered in the development of the orig 
inal comprehensive plan for the Muskingum Basin and probably would have 
been selected for construction at the time the 14 existing reservoirs were con 
structed, had funds been available to complete the system. The construction of 
the Dillon Reservoir project at that time would have required approximatel) 
one-third of the available funds and necessitated deferring several of the other 
projects. The Dillon project is an integral part of the comprehensive plan for 
the Muskingum Basin 

The communities along the Muskingum River from Zanesville to Marietta, 
although protected to a considerable extent by the 14 existing reservoirs, remain 
subject to a flood hazard because of the large uncontrolled watershed area and 
the possibility of a flood on the Licking River. 

At the present time, the 14 completed flood-control dams in the Muskingum 


Valley control 4,267 square miles. The Dillon Dam will add a control of T48 
square miles of drainage area In other words, the existing reservoirs control 62 
percent of the drainage area of the watershed. When Dillon is completed, it will 


raise the control to 73 percent, an increase of 11 percent by virtue of the con- 
struction of this one dam alone. 

By completing Dillon there will be control of 62 percent of the Muskingum 
drainage area, whose 8,040 square miles places it as seventh largest of the 20 
major drainage areas, 11,000 square miles or more, directly tributary to the 
Ohio River. 

Let us think of another comparison. A flood equivalent to the 1913 flood 
one that reached a stage of 51 feet—would, with the present series of dams, be 
reduced to 37.8, but with the Dillon Dam the reduction would be lowered to 33.8, 
a 4-foot drop by this 1 dam alone. 

This project has been approved by the Corps of Army Engineers and has been 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Cory. In addition, I have the statement which I would like 
to make, which is simply a review of all the factors involved at the 
present moment, 

I am here today speaking on behalf of an organization and a com 
munity that have for years been the focal point of interest and com- 
munity appreciation of the far-reaching advantages of the flood-con- 
trol program authorized by the Congress. Ever since the historic flood 
of March 1913—40 years ago—our area has been faced with the ever 
apparent threat of floods and the consequent destruction of property, 
stoppage of work, and curtailment of plans for expansion. 

Thanks to the understanding of past sessions of the Congress who 
authorized the fine networks of reservoirs known throughout the 
world as the Muskingum Conservancy District, much of the danger 





from frequent floods has been lifted from our area. In the basic plan 
approval and authorization by the Flood Control Act of 1938 a system 
of 15 reservoirs was authorized for the Muskingum Valley. Four 
teen of those have been completed and have for years more than many 
times justified their construction. We now come to the 15th and last 
reservoir in this system—known as the Dillon Reservoir, located on 
the Licking River in Ohio at the confluence of that river with the 
Muskingum River, about 6 miles above the city of Zanesville. 

The Dillon Reservoir project was considered in the development of 
the original comprehensive plan for the Muskingum Basin and prob- 
ably would have been selected for construction at the time the 14 
other existing reservoirs were constructed, had funds been available 
to complete the system. The construction of the Dillon Reservoir 
project at that time would have required approximately one-third 
of the available funds and necessitated deferring several of the other 
projects. The Dillon project is definitely an integral part of the 
comprehensive plan for the Muskingum Basin, ‘ 

The communities along the Muskingum River from Zanesville to 
Marietta, although protected to a considerable extent by the existing 
reservoirs, remain subject to a flood hazard because of the large uncon- 
trolled watershed area and the possibility of a flood on the Licking 
River. 

\t the present time, the 14 completed flood-control dams in the 
Muskingum Valley control 4,267 square miles. The Dillon Dam will 
add a control of 748 square miles of drainage area. In other words, 
the existing reservoirs control 62 percent of the drainage area of the 
watershed. When Dillon is completed, it will raise the control to 
73 percent. 

Let us think of another comparison. A flood equivalent to the 1913 
flood—one that reached a stage of 51 feet—would, with the present 
series of dams, be reduced to 37.8, but with the Dillon Dam, the reduc- 
tion would be lowered to 33.8, a 4-foot drop, by this 1 dam alone. 

The uncontrolled area above Z: anesv ille, including the Licking River, 
is 2,572 square miles, which is 37.6 percent of the total area above 
Zanesville. The Dillon Reservoir with a flood storage capacity equiv- 
alent to 7 inches of runoff will control 748 miles or 29.1 percent of 
the presently uncontrolled drainage area at Zanesville. It is esti- 
mated that the present average frequency of damaging floods at Zanes- 
ville, as modified by the existing reservoirs, is equivalent to one occur- 
rence in about 10 years. With the Dillon Reservoir completed, this 
frequency will be reduced to 1 occurrence in 50 years. 

The present status of the project at the present time is such that the 
grading for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad relocation, which com- 
prises 78 percent of the railroad relocation work, is complete, but 
the laying of tracks and appurtenances has not yet been initiated. 
Construction of a dike at Nashport is complete. Engineering and 
design on the project is 66 percent complete. To date approximately 
$9 million has been expended on the project. Of this amount, $7 
million has been expended for the grading of the railroad relocation. 
At the present time approximately $2 million is required to complete 
the entire railroad relocation. When the railroad project is com- 
pleted, it will then be possible to transfer this facility to the railroad 
company and thus relieve the Government of all except extraordinary 
maintenance costs. 
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The benefits to be obtained are considerably enhanced by the expand- 
ing industrial developments of the area. Two large steam electric 
plants are in this area and other industrial inst lations have already 
announced their plans for location in the area. 

We regard the needed money as a good investment to protect the 
money already expended, because until the project is compres no 
benefits can be realized from the investment of the Government’s 
money. 

Mr. Secrest. I might point out that the railroad goes from Zanes- 
vill to Newark. That is the main line of the B. & O. 

In the reservoir area they have bought hundreds and hundreds of 
acres of land. They have not bought all of it, but they bought much 
of it. If it joined this railroad relocation, and a man had a big farm 
en they had to take the edge of it, the >y just bought the whole farm, 
because the \ would need it later for the reservoir. 

Aisa s9 million has been spent on that project, and there is no 
flood control vet. That is bad enough, but it is worse that $9 million 
is jus st washing aw: ay because of not comp yleting the work. That is the 
story. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 


Arruvr Kini Ratmroap Bringe and CHANNEL 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN H. RAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

WILLIAM Z. LIDICKER, PARTNER OF KNAPPEN, TIPPETTS, 
ABBETT, McCARTHY, ENGINEERS, REPRESENTING THE AMER- 
ICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY 

A. MITCHELL, JR., RESIDENT ENGINEER, THE STATEN ISLAND 
RAPID TRANSIT RAILWAY CO., ST. GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

PAUL K. PARTEE, DIRECTOR, STATEN ISLAND CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, AND GENERAL MANAGER, BALTIMORE & OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD AND STATEN ISLAND RAPID TRANSIT RAILWAY CO. 

ROBERT SCHWEBEL, GENERAL ATTORNEY, STATEN ISLAND RAPID 
TRANSIT RAILWAY CO. AND BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 

ART O. HEDQUIST, SECRETARY, STATEN ISLAND CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, ST. GEORGE, N. Y. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Ray, we are glad to have you here with your group 
from New York, and we will ask you to be the coordinator to present 
this problem and these people to us. 

Mr. Ray. We are interested, Mr. Chairman, in two projects, first 
the removal of the existing railroad bridge, which is a oe bridge. 
The abutment of that bridge is in the center of the channel and it is 
a hazard to navigation. It is not a safe channel with that bridge in 
there, even for vessels of the draft that the 30-foot depth of the channel 
permits. 

Then we want the channel deepened, or the center section of the chan- 
nel deepened to 35 feet. We want the job completed so that the indus- 
tries there can use tankers of modern size, and other ships of modern 
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ze Without the need of waiting for the few hours of the day when 
the tides are right. 

Our first witness here today is Mr. Hedquist, who is secretary of the 
Staten Island Chamber of Commerce and who speaks, of course, for 
the residents and businessmen of Staten Island who are affected by the 

se of the channel. Next will be Mr. Lidicker, who comes from the 
({merican Merchant Marine Institute, which is an organization of 

\ipowners and operators. He is from an engineering firm which 
‘presents the American Merchant Marine Institute. 

I will ask Mr. Hedquist to talk first, and then Mr. Lidicker. Each 
is a statement, and each of them will use his time to emphasize the 
mportant parts of his statement rather than to read his complete 
tatement. 

I hand you a letter, Mr. Chairman, pursuant to conferences we have 
rad, in respect to some questions that I would like to have asked of 

ie Corps of En igineers to complete the re ord. 

Mr. Hedquist. 

Mr. Hi DQUIST. Mr. Chairman and members ot the committee, I have 
here briefs that I have prepared and I have maps which I will supply 
to each member of the committee, as well as maps for the clerk and a 
few extra copies for distribution. In that folder you ¥ ill find a map 
of the channel and the proposed changes and the difficulties to naviga 
tion and another map that spots the industries briefly that are in 
volved, and then a general map of Staten Island which portrays all of 
the industries affected by the railroad, about 100 in number, and 
f mploy ing’ close to 5,000 or 6.000 people. 

At this point I would like to give my statement. 

My name is Art ee. I am executive director of the Staten 
[s] und Chamber of Commerce. Pursuant to action of the board 
directors of the Prd of commerce on yank) 27, 1953, 1 am here 
today to ask that an appropriation be made by this session of Con 
gress to carry out the directive of the Secret: uy of the Army dated 
July 5, 1949, for the alteration of the Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Railway, Arthur Kill railroad bridge, as necessary to render naviga 

n through and under said bridge reasonably free, easy, and unob 
rueted in accordance with the pro\y isions of the Truman-Hobbs Act. 

‘he Staten Island Chamber of Commerce represents the industry 
ind commerce of Staten Island, N. Y., the Borough of Richmond in 

the city of New York, with a population of approximately 200,000. 
The Borough of Richmond is an island separated from the State of 
New Jersey westerly by the waters of the Arthur Kill and northerly 
by the waters of Kill Van Kull. Easterly and southerly, Staten Islar d 
s bounded by the waters of the upper and lower New York Bay. 
There is mainiand conne tion to New Jersey by three highway bi dees 

d the before-mention ed Staten Island Rapid Transit R ilway draw 
bridge. Ferry lines both to New Jersey and the remaining boroughs 
1f New York City comprise our other means of access. 

Staten Island industry and commerce is served sole ly by the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit Railway Co. Lines of the railway are located 
along our north, east, and south shores with a mainland connection 
by means of the Arthur Kill drawbridge to the State of New Jersey 
2Q1V ing direct main-line connection to all other r: ailroads in the United 
States. 
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The Arthur Kill drawbridge is located at the northwest corner of 
Staten Island and crosses the Arthur Kill to Elizabeth, N. J. The 
existing crossing over Arthur Kill consists of a single track swing 
bridge built in 1888. The channel clearances of the east and west draw 
are 202 and 213 feet, respectively. The vertical clearance in the closed 
osition is 31 feet above mean high water. The center pier has an 
overall width of 56 feet. The fender system has a length of over 500 
feet parallel] to the channel. 

Che bridge crossing is located at an S-hook in the channel. Pilots 
on ships approaching the bridge from either direction are unable to 
see the bi idge opening until they are in close proximity to the struc 
ture. Cross currents and prevailing winds produce difficult steering 
conditions at this location. Because of sharp curves in the channel, 
the leneth of the bridge fel der system, and the presence of vessels 
berthed on the Ne Ww Jersey side, it IS necessary to restrict vessels to 
the easterly channel. This restriction makes it necessary for south 
bound sl ps tO navig ite at considerable speed in order to maintain 
steerageway. Thus southbound vessels are required to swing sharply 
while they are still in the bridge opening and as they leave the bridge 
opening they are headed directly into the bank of the kill. Ground- 
ings and damage to ships at dockside are fairly frequent. For loaded 
ships transit through the bridge is safe only at opposing tide or at 
slack water. 

\ccidents due to the bridge and channel conditions have been fre 
quent. Records indicate for a 25 year period since 1925 there have 
heen 96 collisions of ships with this bridge. Since 1947 there have 
heen 2 collisions with the bridge. with damages to the bridge structure 
in excess of $183,000 and to the vessels in excess of $85,000. 

Petroleum products make up about 85 percent of the total cargo 
s lipped through this bridge. \ large percentage of the traffic con 

- are supertanke rs. There i 
serious d inger ofa major accident whit hi ght clestroy the bridge, or 
case of fire in these waters the resultine damage to Staten Island 

d New Jersey waterfronts would be catastrophic. 

The New York and New Jersey channel carried about 30 percent of 
ill waterborne commerce in the Port of New York. The actual ton- 
ive tral sported by tanker in 1951 exceeded 16,500,000 tons and by 


‘oe $400,000 tons. Priva interests have expended over $100 mil- 


sists of tankers. and 30 percent of thes 


‘or plant and terminal facilities along Arthur Kill and also over 


illion for navigation improvements to fairways and berthing 

ies. The Federal Government has already expended about $35 

lion on the channel improvement and contemplates spending an 
other $17 million to complete the project. ; 

Commerce and industry on Staten Island is located principally 
along the lines of the Staten Island kapid Transit. Commerce and 
industry of Staten Island is dependent on the railroad as prime mover 
of raw materials and manufactured products. Any interruption of 
this flow of traffic would represent a deathblow to island industry. 
An accident incapacitating the Arthur Kill bridge will present this 
situation. 

The Federal Government is also interested in maintaining an unin- 
terrupted flow of traffic to the vital port of embarkation installation 
at the Stapleton piers. This port is entirely supplied by the Staten 
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Island Rapid Transit Railway through the Arthur Kill gateway. An 
accident blocking this crossing would have serious strategic 
consequences, 

The district engineer, New York district, Corps of Engineers, held 
a hearing April 15, 1947, to determine if the Staten Island Rapid 
fransit Railway drawbridge constituted a hazard to navigation. Evi- 
dence was taken and on July 5, 1949 , the Secretary of the Army issued 

n order requiring alteration of the bridge. 

Plans and specifications for the bridge alte ration were submitted 
to the district engineer October 17, 1949, and such plans and specifica- 
tions were conditionally approved by the district engineer under date 
of October 23, 1952 

There has been delay in carrying out the order of the Secretary of 
ie Army. 

We realize this has been due to the international situation and short 

res Of materials but with a better situation prevailing we believe 
that this vital project should be started. 

The last estimate of cost submitted to the district engineer was in 
he amount of $5,507,685 for which the railroad would pay $646,000. 
This was in 1949. Funds should now be provided to cover the first 
ontract which would be for substructure. 

An appropriation of $2,300,000 will be required to initiate the con- 
struction of this bridge alteration. Funds required by the railroad 
for its share of the cost are available through the Staten Island Rapid 
rransit Railway Co. affiliation with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. ; 

We respectfully request this committee to include in the Federal 
budget for the coming fiscal year the sum of $2,300,000 to initiate this 
(Arthur Kill bridge alteration construction. The remaining funds 
necessary to complet e to be appropriated in the following 2 years. 

I have a further statement that I would like to add. 

We are also keenly interested in the channel improvement of the 
\rthur Kill ap yproved by Congress in 1938. There have been several 
portions of the channel that have been in \proved throughout the years 

t the completion of the proje ct is imper ative in order to permit full 
tilization of this heealal 

The Staten Island Chamber of Commerce supports such improve 
nents and urges its completion as soon as funds can be made available. 

The delay of this much-needed improvement means being penny- 

ise and pound foolish. The Corps of Engineers of the] United States 
\rmy has, no doubt, given all the facts to show that the improvement 
is required in order to get the full utilization of the Arthur Kill. 

The construction of larger oil barges by the oil companies indicates 
that it is a necessity that said improvements be made on this channel 
at an early date. 

We do trust that you will give favorable consideration to our re- 
quest. Thank you for your attention. 

Mr. Ray. Our next witness is Mr. Lidicker. 

Mr. Liptcxer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is William Lidicker. I am a partner of the consulting engineer- 
ing firm of Knappen, Tippetts, Abbett, and McCarthy. 

We are engineers for the American Merchant Marine Institute, and 
have been for 10 years or more. We make economic studies and other 
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engineering analyses and frequently represent them at hearings and 
in similar matters. 

We have, in conjunction with the members of the institute, prepared 
this statement, of which I will leave one copy here and these are extras. 

To some extent this statement parallels much of the information just 
submitted, but there are a number of additional facts which I would 
like to present and a certain amount of emphasis which I would like 
to bring out. I will not attempt to read all of this statement because 
there are quite a number of pages of it. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, as you may know, is an 
association of practically all of the American oceangoing ships. It 
consists of 73 member companies who jointly support this institute. 
and one of the main functions of the institute is to assist in obtaining 
necessary water improvements as they are needed. 

I realize that at any time, and particularly this year, that all projects 
involving the expenditure of Federal money should be carefully scru- 
tinized, and analyzed and completely justified. Therefore the insti- 
tute this year has restricted its promotion, or its efforts, to obtaining 
just those that are more highly important, the largest important chan- 
nels. At the top of the list of projects is the New York and New Jer- 
sey Channel, and the major part of this statement discusses that par- 
ticular channel. There are a few others mentioned, as you will 
if you read this list because they are important. The American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute represents the entire Atlantic and Gulf coast. 
We are not representing any one area. However, as mentioned a 
minute ago at the top of the list are the New Jersey and New York 
Channels. That isthe most important project. I will now read a little 
bit of this. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., is a trade associa- 
tion composed of 73 United States steamship companies, operating 
approximately 8 million gross tons of American-flag tank, dry cargo, 
and collier vessels in the domestic and foreign trades of the United 
States. The interest of the American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 
in this project arises from the fact that a large number of its member 
companies operate in these waterways. 


TANKERS 


Among the most ae of our ships are tankers. As you know, 
our entire economy is tied in pretty much with petroleum products, 
and a good share of those come in by tanker. 

The prewar tankers were quite small. They were from 300 feet to 
100 fe - in length. 

With the pa sing of the war, and so forth, and the development and 
the construction of new ships the entire character of the ts ankers built 
changed, oa we now have almost entirely large tankers, and even 
vhat we call supertankers. Those are from 20,000- to 30,000-ton 
tankers or larger. The entire character of our tanker fleet has changed 
n the last 10 years. 

I think it is worthwhile to read a page or two of my prepared state- 
ment because I think it is important to emphasize the trend in tanker 
construction. 

The majority of the authorized deep-water channels in the United 
States are designed to meet the requirements of the United States 
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tanker fleet. About 480 T-2 type tankers with a capacity of 16,600 
dead-weight tons are at present using United States ports. Tankers 
with capacities ranging up to 45,000 deadweight tons and with dimen 
sions up to about 750 feet in overall length, 100 feet in beam, and 37 
feet in draft, are being constructed. The major tanker operators 
have over $1 billion invested in the new supertankers now afloat or 
under construction. 

The trend toward larger vessels Is clearly ey ident in the changes in 
tanker construction in recent years. In September 1959, the entire 
tanker fleet under the American flag comprised 366 tankers, with an 
iverage age of 17 years, totaling 4,282,100 dead-weight tons, or an 
average dead weight of 11,700 tons. During the war years 1939-45, 
a total of 775 tankers, with an aggregate dead weight of 12,010,643 
tons were constructed. Of this tonnage, 72 percent were T-2 tankers. 
The T-2 tanker has approximately 30 percent greater carrying ca 
pacity than the prewar tankers. The T-2 tanker has a full-load draft 
of about 30 feet in salt water, but this may reach 32 feet, depending 
on trim and squat. 

The T-2 tankers proved so conclusively the value of the larger type 
vessel that the petroleum industry at the close of World War LI made 
plans for vessels of even greater capacity. The advantage of the 
supertanker is readily apparent from the fact that they can be oper 
ated with crews not greatly exceeding those required for the T-2 
tankers, and at operating costs which are considerably lower in pro- 
portion to size. A recent authoritative study of the costs of operating 
tankers between Texas ports and North Atlantic coast ports, prepared 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, showed that these 
costs. excluding profits, were $2.61 per cargo ton for the T-2 tankers 
and $1.85 per ton for the 28,000-ton supertankers. The operating 
cost for vessels larger than 28,000 dead-weight tons would be cor 
respondingly lower. 

The tendency toward further increase in size above the T—2 (16,600 
dead-weight tons) tankers is readily apparent from the fact that, of a 
total of 285 oil tankers constructed and either under construction or 
under contract in the period 1945 to February 1953, about 65 percent 
ndividually have a dead weight of 20,000 tons or greater. Vessels of 
50,000 dead-weight tons are now under consideration and 5 vessels of 
15,000 dead-weight tons approximately are now on order in the United 
States: 2 of 44,000 dead-weight tons in the United Kingdom: 2 of 
10,000 dead-weight tons in Germany; and 4 of 38,000 dead-weight tons 
in Japan. 

The following table illustrates clearly the trend in the sizes of 
tankers in the classes measuring 5,000 dead-weight tons and over: 

{verage dead 


weight tons 
Fleet as of December 1951 


14, 325 
New vessels delivered during first half of 1952 19, 155 
New vessels on order as of July 1952 20, THD 


In 1950 the world merchant fleet of vessels measuring in excess of 
1,000 dead-weight tons each consisted of 12,763 vessels, with a total of 
89 million dead-weight tons, an increase in dead-weight tonnage of 
13 percent over 1939. In this period the world tanker fleet increased 
72 percent, or a total of 29 million dead-weight tons. The world tanker 
fleet of 2,000 dead-weight ton and over as of December 31. 1951, 
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amounting to 2,296 vessels with a dead-weight tonnage of 29,777,488, 
had increased to 2,366 vessels with a tonnage of 31,054,422 by June 30, 
1952. ‘Twenty-five percent of this tanker fleet is United States owned. 

Recent estimates of the probable world increase in oil consumption 
published by a leading oil company discloses that an increase in the 
world tanker fleet of about 10 million dead-weight tons will be needed 
in the next 5to 6 years. Published figures on pl anned new tanker con- 
struction indicate that by the end of 1956 the addition of tankers by 
new construction should exceed 1314 million dead-weight tons. The 
experience of the past few years leads to the conclusion that the scrap- 
ping of obsolete tankers in the period up to 1956 should not exceed 
ol 9 million dead-weight tons. 

It is urgent that the existing authorizations for navigation improve- 
ments be carried out at the earliest practicable date, since by 1955 
it is estimated that the proportion of supertankers using the United 
States channels will exceed 25 percent of the tanker fleet. The T-2 
tankers are now rapidly approaching obsolescence, and the proportion 
of supertankers will be greatly increased as soon as the international 
situation permits an orderly replacement program. 

That general trend toward larger tankers is particularly important 
to the New York-New Jersey channels, because, more than any other 
port, this port will attract the bigger ships. because, of course, of the 
large population centers, the industri ies, and the refineries. This area, 
more than any other, will attract these larger ships; and, therefore, 
it is that much more important that these channels be constructed 
ade ‘quate ly. 

We in the New Jersey-New York area have been held back by lack 
of funds, of course, which are always necessary to build bridges and 
channel projects. For several years the New York channels and the 
problem of this bridge have been reported or presented, and you have 
heard about it so that it probably sounds “old hat” and so forth already, 
but it is very important that those channels and the bridge be built 
and maintained, and they head the list of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute needs and recommended projects. 

That bridge, as you all recognize, is 65 years old, and that is very 
old.: The spans and the ships ‘that we had in mind, and which were 
designed at that time, are, of course, now completely outmoded. So 
that is one of the most dangerous situations I know of on the entire 
east coast or the gulf coast. 

This is brought out and emphasized—and I would like to repeat 
those fixures—by 96 accidents. It is just good fortune and, of course, 
care that none of those accidents were serious accidents. Some of 
them caught a fender and so forth; and some of them, as you will 
notice in here, are serious and involved repair costs for damages to the 
extent of several hundred thousand dollars; but once in a while a ship 
will knock a bridge pier down, knock the bridge down, which, as 
brought out here, would have a terrific effect on the industries in the 
area. On top of that, I would like to emphasize that any accident of 
that character is likely to seriously damage a ship if it hits the concrete 
pier and the ship is broken open, as it could be, because, after all, 
their shells are not armorplate. They are thin, and if that ship is 
split open and the oil scattered down that waterway and somewhere 
along the line a fire got started you could have the worst catastrophe 
that they have ever had, perhaps. 
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This is a very serious situation. It has been presented several times, 
| know, because I helped to write reports on it and so forth; and I 
would like to emphasize again here that there is a very serious hazard 
there that could be ove srlooked unless you think about ‘that angle of it. 

[ think all of the steps that are necessary to proceed have been taken, 
ind everything is ret ady except the funds. Their plans have been 
made, and the y are ready to go ahead with the work. 

I might add that—the cost of this bridge or the bridge as proposed 

be constructed under the Truman-Hobbs Act—the railroad con 
tributes a certain amount and the Federal Government contributes a 
certain amount, and in this ease it is the larger share—on some of the 
newer built ones if they are built under permit. If they have to be 
hanged later, very often the permit is so worded that it is not a 
[’nited States Government cost. Sut, in some of these old bridges 
rong awway back, W here the cost is pro\y ided for under legislat ion, that 
; the method of handling it, and the method of distributing the cost 
s set forth by previous legislation. 

The defense aspects of this are important. There are just three 
paragraphs here on that, and I would like to call your attention to 
hose and read a little bit about it. 

Attention is also invited to the military Importance of the port ot 
Staten Island which is a vital port of embarkation during a war. 
his port is supplied almost entirely by the B. & O. Railroad crossing 

Arthur Kill Bridge. An accident blocking this crossing would 
lave serious strategic consequences. 

In 1950, an attempt was made by the institute to implement the 
eplacement of the bridge as a matter of urgency in the interest of 
national defense. This endeavor met with failure because of the 
shortage of critical materials. With the recent relaxation of the con 
trols on the use of steel we believe this decision can now be reconsidered. 

Our current studies show that a total savings of more than 2.460 
hours per annum in delay time due to tankers awaiting favorable tide, 
wind, and current and suitable traflic conditions in this congested 

iannel would have been eliminated in 1951 if the existing bridge had 
been replaced. This compares with an annual total of 1,100 hours of 
delay time in 1947—it has more than doubled in 4 years. This in 
crease is in large measure due to the increased use of supertankers in 
recent years. This, the American Merchant Marine Institute holds, 

a significant contribution to our economy and to our national defense 
n these times of international stress. 

As you know, it takes a year or so to build a bridge, or a couple 
of years. It is not something that you can do just offhand, and if 
you wait until there is an emergency very often it is too late, and 
you have to wait again; so replacement is something you have to 
look forward to in advance. 

Now, there are a number of other imports int waterways that are 
mentioned in here, which are all set forth in here, so I will skip them 
ow and go to conclusions and recommendation, the last three 
paragraphs. 

[t is the view of the American Marine Institute that the urgency 
of providing an adequate New York and New Jersey Channel with 
i depth of 35 feet requires that sufficient money be budgeted in this 
year’s appropriation to initiate this important work. 














The Staten Island Rapid Transit drawbridge across Arthur Kall, 
N. Y. and N. J., causes an unreasonable obstruction to modern ships, 
and its removal as a hazard to navigation has been authorized by 
Congress. Delays encountered in waiting for favorable daylight 
tides and costs due to accidents encountered at the bridge are now 
seriously paralyzing industry located on this waterway. The plans 
for the new bridge have been completed and are now in the hands 
of the Chief of Engineers awaiting approval. It is urged that about 
$2 million be appropriated for the initiation of this work. 

Phe major tanker operators have approximately $1 billion invested 
in the new supertankers now afloat or under construction. The full 
value of these tankers to the national economy is not now being real- 
ized under the loading handicaps imposed by the channels of inade 
quate depth and width. In the preceding paragraphs we have 
requested the improvement of a number of important channels and 
harbors. It seems to us imperative that direct and immediate action 
should be taken to complete these major loading and unloading port 
projects within the earliest practicable time. 

The benefit from the use of the large tankers in the completed 
deepwater ports would be far reaching since their employment at 
full capacity would result in corresponding savings in transportation 
costs. There is no type of harbor improvement from which the bene 
fits are more promptly realized and none in which the benefits are 
as great as those involving the movement of crude oil and crude-oil 
products. 

It is not enough that the authorized projects be carried to com- 
pletion. Once the channel improvements are completed, they are 
committed to the use of deeper draft vessels and to the loading of 
the ships to the extent of their capabilities. If channels are allowed 
to deteriorate and navigable depths are decreased by silting, great 
inconvenience and loss will be experienced. It is for this reason that 
we ask that sufficient maintenance funds for channels and harbors be 
appropriated to insure the efficient and economic use of the deep-water 
channel on the east and gulf coast. 

Mr. Ray. We thank you very much. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Uprer Misstsstppt River Levers 


WITNESSES 


HON. C. W. BISHOP, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

ROBERT B. BROOKS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 1310 AMBASSADOR 
BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

JOSEPH B. BROOKS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 1310 AMBASSADOR 
BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Davis. We are pleased to have Mr. Bishop, of Illinois, with us 
this morning. 

I understand that you are interested in the upper Mississippi River 
levees and that there are some other matters that you wanted to call 
to our attention. 
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Mr. Bisnor. That is right. I represent the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, which includes 15 of the lower counties known as 
Egypt, and in that district we have 180 miles on the Mississippi River, 
and on the other side, which will be called to your attention later, is 
the Ohio, 85 miles, where the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers meet 
at Cairo, Ill. It is these levees along the Mississippi River from East 

Louis to Thebes, Lll., which this money particularly is asked for. 
The bank protection program of our Federal Government for the last 
several years has included a levee system from East St. Louis to Thebes, 
[ll., in the interests of national defense and the public welfare. Large 
sums have been spent on bank protection and levee construction. These 
Federal funds have been supplemented by contributions from the 
landowners and railroads in this area.. There is still some completion 
work to be done on these levees, and the appropriations which you 
gentlemen of the Civil Functions Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives will authorize in the 1954 
budget, will v0 far to complete this levee system. In the budget sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States on January 9, 1953, there 
were certain recommendations for appropriations, to which I call 
your attention, together with the amounts recommended at that time 
by the Director of the Budget through the President, as follows: 


Grand Tower drainage and levee district $575, 000 
Dagognia and Fountain Bluff drainage and levee district 775, 000 
North Alexander drainage and levee district 190, OOO 
Wilson and Wenkel and Prairie du Pont drainage and levee district 775, 000 


The amounts are as set up by the Corps of Engineers as those needed 
for the orderly progress of the work schedule, 

On Monday morning, April 20, the present Director of the Budget, 
sent to the Congress, flood control and navigation budget proposals 
which slashed the amounts previously recommended for the above 
drainage and levee districts. The budget recommends as follows: 


Grand Tower Drainage and Levee District $475, 000 
Degognia and Fountain Bluff Drainage and Levee District 600, 000 
North Alexander Drainage and Levee District 340, 000 
Wilson and Wenkel and Prairie du Pont Drainage and Levee District 325, 000 


The Grand Tower Drainage and Levee District and the Degognia 
ind Fountain Bluff Drainage and Levee District of Illinois are lo- 
cated prine ipally in Jackson County, on the left bank of the Missis- 
“IP pi River. They are bounded by the Degognia Creek on the north, 

he Mississippi River on the west, and the Big Muddy River on the 
pon and southeast. The projects include the construction and im- 
provement of riverfront and tie-back levees, as well as the pertinent 
closure structures, drainage structures, and underseepage remedial 
measures. The two projects together will provide protection to about 
51,000 acres of land. Of this amount, 14,800 acres are in the Grand 
Tower District and the remainder is in the Degognia District. In- 
cluded are the towns of Grand Tower, Howardton, Cora, Raddle, 
Jacob, Grinisby, Sand Ridge, and Gorham. The Missouri Pacific 
Railroad is within the protected area in these districts, also. The 
floods of 1943, 1944, 1947, and 1951 all caused damage within these dis- 
tricts. Large damage in 1952 was averted only after a lengthy and 
expensive flood ficht. The districts will also be endangered by flash 
floods from the Big Muddy River until the back levee is completed. 
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North Alexander Drainage and Levee District, Illinois. This dis- 
trict is located in the north end of Alexander County, on the left bank 
of the Mississippi River. The flood protection provided this area 
~ provides protection to a larger project which embraces the East 

Cape Girardeau and Clear Creek and Miller Pond Drainage jpeeicte 
and Clear Creek and Preston Drainage and Levee Districts. In these 
combined districts is included an agricultural area of 51,000 acres. 
This project also provides protection to these lands and to the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Lines between East St. Louis and the Southwest. 
This railroad track is also used by the St. Louis-Southwestern Railway 
lines (Cotton Belt route) which carry a tremendous amount of na- 
tional-defense tonnage. ‘This project consists essentially of the rais- 
ing and enlarging of an existiyg levee which will be, when completed, 
a portion of the back levee for the combined districts mentioned above. 

Wilson and Wenkel and Prairie du Pont Drainage and Levee Dis- 
trict, Illinois. This district is located principally in St. Clair County, 
Ill., but with the lower part in Monroe County, on the left bank of 
the Mississippi River. The levees in the vicinity of East St. Louis 
are a part of the overall protection plan of our Department of Na- 
tional Defense. The flood-control project consists of raising and en- 
larging an existing levee system with upper flank riverfront and lower 
flank levees and the provision of drains through the levees to take care 
of storm runoff. Included, also, are highway closure structures and 
the construction of underseepage remedial measures. When com- 
pleted, this project will provide protection for an area of approxi- 
mately 9,600 acres of highly productive agricultural lands. Located 
within the area to be protected are the city of Prairie du Pont and the 
city of Dupo, IIl., as well as the main freight and rail yards of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. The main line of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railway is also within this district. Portions of this area have been 
inundated by floods in 1943, 1944, and 1947. The lower flank of this 
levee system has not, as yet, been constructed, and protection is pro 
vided only by an existing highway embankment, which is not designed 
to act as a levee. South of the Prairie du Pont District is an area 
known as the Fish Lake District in Monroe County. It has been pro- 
posed that the riverfront levee for the Prairie du Pont project be 
extended southward to provide protection for the Fish Lake area be- 
fore it is turned to tie back to high ground. If this latter plan is 
pursued, an additional 2,440 acres of highly productive agricultural 
land will be enclosed and this acreage now has no protection whatever. 
The extension of the Prairie du Pont project to include the Fish Lake 
area has been estimated to cost about $855,000. The Fish Lake area, 
with no protection whatever, has been inundated almost annually for 
the last 10 years. The plan now proposed by the Corps of Engineers 
for this flank levee meets the approval of all local interests affected. 

In addition to the protection to rich agricultural lands, there is a 
matter of protection of transportation w hich is nec ‘essary to the econ- 
omy of these lands as well as to the transportation of wartime tonnage, 
as well as civilian tonnage and passengers. 

The main freight line of the Missouri Pacific Railroad for the 120 
miles from East St. Louis to Thebes, IIl., is located in the alluvial val- 
ley of the Mississippi River and is within the area to be protected by 
levees for a distance of 96 miles. It is located outside the levee areas 
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for about 24 miles, in which area the Missouri Pacific is raising its 
tracks to an elevation above the project levee grades. About 9 miles 
of track has been raised and work is far advanced on an additional 12 
miles. The railroad expects to complete its program of track raising 
in 1954. This work by the railroad is by written agreement with the 
United States Government and conforms to the program of the De- 
partment of National Defense in protecting this area. I am authori- 
tatively advised that the Missouri Pacific stands ready to carry to com- 
pletion its part of the program. 

Work accomplished on the levee units since World War II has been 
providing additional protection to about 66 miles of main line track 
in the various reaches. For continuous through operation of the rail 
road, however, the degree of protection has not changed materially 
since World War II, because effect ive closure of levees and the raising 
of the railroad tracks in unprotected areas has not been completed by 
construction work to date. Through traflic of the railroad would now 
be interrupted by floods of 4-year frequencies. 

The Office of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, fully 
recognizes the desirability of providing additional protection for the 
farm lands and the transportation systems in this alluvial valley and 
are prepared to proceed with that work as expeditiously as practicable 
consistent with the availability of funds for that purpose. With close 
to $25 million prev iously spent on the levee system, between East St. 
Louis and Thebes, I]]., at the direct instigation of the Federal Govern- 
ment for national defense as well as flood protection, it is definitely in 

he interests of national defense and the public welfare to complete 
this work as soon as practicable. 

The Missouri Pacific lines carried more national defense tonnage 
in the last war on the single track section of this line than any other 
similar single track in the United States. You can readily realize that 
it means when trains could not operate on this track for a number of 
days because of water. I would also like to call your attention to the 
fact that interruptions in previous floods prevented the transportation 
of national defense tonnage. ‘The reason for this was that while 
steam locomotives might have operated with difficulty and under un- 
certain conditions as long as the water did not reach the firebox of 
the locomotive, some 2 feet over the rails, nevertheless conditions have 
now changed. Now, with diesel engines, these diesel locomotives can- 
not operate over track where the water is 5 inches above the rail. 

As you know, President Eisenhower’s budget for 1954 contemplates 
the reduction in the civil functions construction program of the Corps 
of Engineers. Due to the fact that some $25 million have been spent 
on this levee system from East St. Louis, I1l., to Thebes, Ill, and that 
the appropriation asked for back in January is required to make the 
system substantially effective for this 120 miles, it is urgently re- 
quested that the Civil Functions Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives recommend that the orig- 
inal amounts asked for by the Director of the Budget in January, be 
recommended for appropriation by the Congress. : 

Mr. Bisuor. Mr. Chairman, if I may file this statement with you, 
I would like you to listen to Mr. Brooks for about 2 minutes. He can 
give you the technical details of what this is all about. 
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Mr. Davis. We would be glad to hear from Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have spent $25 million between East St. Louis and 
Thebes, Ill., which is a distance of 120 miles. The reason you have 
done that is not alone to take care of some 150,000 acres of land 
which, as Mr. Bishop says, is the breadbasket of the United States. 

In fact, if I am not mistaken, Mr. Bishop, the reason they call that 
the Egyptian country is because of the tremendous amount of corn 
you raise down there and you know about Joseph and so forth in 
Egypt; is that right? 

Mr. Brisuor. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. It isa tremendously productive corn area. 

Now, the reason that this is not on ily necessary in the interest of 
public welfare but also for the national = -fense is this: There is a 
rallroad line from St. Louis and East Louis which runs down 
there to Thebes, and that single-track naiieaas carried more tonnage 
of militar V supplies than anv other similar track in the United States 
during World Wars I and IT; and that includes any single-line track 
in the United States even between Washington and New York. Very 
few people know the amount of tonnage which was carried through 
that 120-mile stretch. 

Now, the United States Government made a contract with certain 
railroads that if they, the railroads, would raise their track, then the 
Government would aad to the levee protection so that it would take 
care of those 150,000 acres or thereabouts. That is the approximate 
amount. So you have spent $25 million so far. 

There are two of those districts. Incidentally, the people, of course, 
pay ace rtain amount in the rights-of-way and this, that, and the other. 
Phere are two districts which may be finished this year if you do not 
cut them. 

First there is the Grand Tower Drainage and Levee District. The 
Truman budget called for $575,000 for this. You cut that $100,000. I 
do not think that makes a great deal of difference, because they are 
vetting a little bit lower prices. 

On the Defgognia and Fountain Bluff Drainage and Levee District. 
the old budget was $775,000 and the new budget is $600,000. That 
simply means that so far as completion of that job is concerned you 
will not finish it in this next fiseal year, but it will still be unprotected 
for 1 more year. That is the difference the $150,00 cut will make in 
that. 

On your North Alexander Drainage and Levee District the old 
budget called for $490,000, and our present budget is $340,000. That, 
again, means that that particular levee district will not be completed 
during the next fiscal year, but will lay over. 

The most important one, I would say, of the four districts down 
there, is the Wilson and Wenkel and Prairie du Pont Drainage and 
Levee District. That is cut from $775.000 down to $325,000. That 
means that 2,440 acres of land which have been inundated every year 
for the last 10 years will be in trouble. 

In other words, the farmer plants his corn crop, and he does not 
know whether he is going to catch it or not. Let me say that it works 
this way: He has to wait until the water goes down, and then he 
plants the corn. Then if he can get it through in 90 d: ays before the 
frost comes, all right, he has a crop. If the frost comes, he has to 
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sell that corn for hog feed, which is about half price. You call it 
soft corn. 

That, I think, is one of the most important matters in Congressman 
Bishop’s district. E 

Mav I sav this: In addition to the Missouri Pacific, the Cotton 
Belt. the St. Louis-Southwestern Railroad, uses that same track and 
crosses at Thebes. Then the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio comes through also 
in that flooded area, but that was not hit so hard as the Missouri Pacific 
and the Cotton Belt. 

The reason it hurts worse today than it did during the last several 


vears s because with the old locomotives they could go through 2 
feet of water if they went slow, but with the diesel engine if the 
water is 3 Inches over the track that sucks the water up and puts them 
out of commission. 

I am not going to go over all of the details. The Congressman 


has all the details in the statement. 

I just want to get across one thing. That track carried more war 
materials than any other single track in the United States in both 
World War Land World War II. Idothink it has a definite bearing 
on the national defense. 

So far as the acreage is concerned, you know that that is very, very 
rich and productive land. These four levees and one or two others 
which are completed now take care of what I know is over 150,000 
acres, 

These are completions, all except one of them, to finish up that $25 
million that the Government and the railroads have spent to protect 
that rich area. 

Mr. Bisnop. I might add to the statement of Mr. Brooks that U. S. 
Highw: ay No. ol, which comes down the center part of [1] inols, 1s 
flooded when these high waters of the Mississip ypl come clear across 
near Cairo. It is not to Cairo proper, but the highway as you enter 
Cairo. That stops the transportation of buses and trucks. These 
carry the produce and travel south. 

It is highly important that these levees be protected, and we are 
asking only the things which would continue this, plus this other help 
on the lower levee which I] spoke to you about. 

Mr. Brooks. That has been done through both the Republican and 
Democratic administrations, and the budget has approved this as a cut 
in order to get it down in the economy-minded Congress. It is a 
mightly good idea, but if you have spent $25 million already and you 
are going to spend $1,740,000 this year, if you cut it down $800,000, 
as this new budget calls for, what you are doing is simply delaying 
the completion of two of those for another year, and God knows what 
the river does, because it is rather unpredict: able. 

You are probably not interested in this map, which shows this is a 
continuous proposition, so far as the record is concerned. You have 
finished a lot of these things. There are just four of them which are 
incomplete, which would make it a fully protected proposition from 
East St. Louis on down to The bes. 

Mr. Bisuor. For the information of gentlemen who are not familiar 
with the situation, the Missouri River, which vou will eae a lot about. 
empties into the Mississippi north of St. Louis, and all of this water 
comes right down over this area we are talking about. Then the Ohio 
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joins the Mississippi below Cairo. All the Mississippi water passes 
through this area here. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bisuop. Thank you for your courtesy, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Sr. Francis River Basin 
WITNESS 
W. G. HUXTABLE, WEST MEMPHIS, ARK. 


Mr. Davis. The committee will give further consideration to the 
budget request of $214 million for the St. Francis Basin. 

We are very plea sed to have with us at this time Mr. W. G. Hux- 
table, of West Memphis, Ark. You may proceed, Mr. Huxtable. 

Mr. Huxrapnie. Gentlemen, if you will open to the back of this state- 
ment, I have a little map attached to the last page. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that this basin has a drain- 
age area of 8,400 square miles. The project has been started at the 
north end of it, primarily. In fact, all over it there is drainage of 
the project. 

At the upper end of this map you will notice a channel that comes 
into the Mississippi River. From that little dotted line that extends 
around there, that takes care of all the rainfall on the upper reaches 
of the hills. 

On the west side you will notice the dam and reservoir which takes 
care of that area between those two dotted lines. This reservoir was 
completed in 1941 and it calls for $8 million. It has a tendency to 
help slow down the floods in that upper area. The runoff is very 
rapid in that area. 

In Missouri they have constructed all of that mass of main ditches 
shown. 

The red line is the line between the States of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. The people in that area are badly handicapped because of the 
badly congested condition around the State line. 

You will notice the big lake. 

The outlet through Arkansas is not sufficient. Under the plans we 
have talked about we will open up a new channel down through 
Arkansas which will materially aid the condition. In fact, water 
backs up 17 miles above the State line and affects that range for many 
miles above that. With all that ditching they cannot get what they 
need without this new work. 

In Dunklin County, which is where the word “little” is, they have 
put in 37 draglines, in 1951. That was declared a disaster area be- 
cause the drain was so very bad. These draglines did a tremendous 
amount of work, for which the Federal Government paid 85 percent 
under the disaster relief. 

Many other areas are using the Soil Conservation Service, where 
they pay 50 percent and the Service pays 50 percent. They have done 
a lot of work in Missouri as well as down in Arkansas. 








Our problem in Arkansas is this: We have built 2.400 miles of drain- 
ve ditches from the State line on south, which are all badly in need of 
in outlet. These drainage ditches cost $28 million to construct. ‘To- 
day they are not giving half efficiency because of the fact that the 
channel of the river is so badly congested, 

You will notice there is a ye ‘low line, which is the Poinsett-Cross 
County line, about half way from the State line. The project that 
we are starting now beings at that point and goes south. 

Under this plan, which is the firm part of the development of this 
rea, we will make 20 miles of cutover in the channel of the river and 
ean out a part of it. 

You see the red line and the blue line near the bottom. That isa 

distance of 14 miles. We are building a new channel down there at 
this time. That is since the first of the year. We have let a contract 
for about $314 million worth of work, represented by those two lines; 
that 1s to build the 1: irge levee channels and to build the levee which is 
the red line. 

Above that we will have 4 miles of cutoff and above that a mile and a 
half of cutoff, which takes us up to Riverfront. Riverfront is the 
point where congestion is so very bad that the water spreads out all 
over that whole area, and the ditches st: iy full of water for weeks after 
they should be drained out. Water backs up all over the land, and 
the land has gotten to be of small value as compared to what it was only 
a few years ago. 

The continued ditching for the last 40 years from the upper end of 
this basin on down has given us so much more water than we can take 
care of. It is just like a funnel with the end of the funnel being too 
~ ill, and water pouring over. 

Under this plan we will make these cutoffs that we propose here, 
2) miles long. We will shorten the river 30 miles, from 90 down to 60, 
and that will give us what we really need. 

In fact, all of this expenditure we have made in this valley amounts 
to very little because we cannot get the proper relief on account of 
that congested condition. 

Now, at the present time the main river that you remember seeing 
over on the area there is 158 miles long. That hatched area comes on 
down to the mouth of the river. That is 158 miles long, and we have 
paid on that by direct taxes $24,283,000. That is what the local inter- 
est has paid against the amount the Government has paid of about 
$2314 million. 

We have now paid in the neighborhood of $48 million to build that 
levee. 

The drainage ditches are not shown on here. There is a multiplicity 
of ditches that could not be shown on so small a map. Those ditches 
cost $28 million. 

The local people have spent $1214 million and the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent $8 million on building the guide levees on the Little 
River and the St. Francis River, in this lower area. 

If you will look over on the last page of this - ate ment I have made, 
you will see that altogether we have paid $24,283,000 on the main 
levee, $12.5 million on the tributar y levees, nore 328 million on ditches, 
which makes $64,783,000. 


al 
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Then the Govermnent has spent $23.5 million on the main levee, 
and $8 million on the tributary levees and tributary drainage, which 
makes $31.5 million. That gives a total of $96,283,000. 

Now, that does not count for any of the maintenance that has been 
done besides that. We have spent over $100 million of the Govern 
ment and local interest, on the part of Arkansas, and still we are i 
terrible condition there. 

What we are asking is that you give us the full $2% million that 
has been set up by the Bureau of the Budget for this year. I think 
you will remember the facts, Mr. Chairman. In the last couple of 
years we have had you to give us $3 million a year for 3 years so we 
could get some channels cut. The Bureau has set up $214 million 
for us. Of course, we would like to have more money than that, but 
we are only asking that you try to give us what the Bureau of the 
Budget has set up. We could Spend a lot more and get a lot done and 
done faster, but we just want you gentlemen to give us this full amount. 

Mr. Reeves, who represents Missouri, will touch on this in his state- 
ment, along w ith the others. 

If you have any questions I would be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Davis. That is a very informative statement, and we appreciate 
your furnishing us with the map, so we could follow right along. 

Mr. Huxrasie. There is one thing I did not explain. This shaded 
area down here is one of the important things in this program. That 
represents 768,000 acres of land which was inundated during the flood 
of 1937. The levee system, which we will build on the east/side of that 
river, all the way up along with these cutoffs, will make all that area 
safe from these floods. You see, at the present time the water backs 
up around the end of our levee and comes up toa point just above 
Forest City. Then the headwater, added to this backwater, covers 
this entire area. In floods like 1927 we get better than a half million 
acres under that thing. Every flood of any magnitude floods the big 
part of this area which is in cultivation. These people have to move 
out. They try to save what they can, and they get their things out, 
and then they have to move back when the flood is over. 

This will take care of that part of it and will make it as safe as 
the area just back of our main levee, in the area above. That is one 
of the most important features. I was about to overlook telling you 
about it, because I was not saying this in the way I had planned to 
say it. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Forty Brook Dike anp Conputr, CONNECTICUT 


WITNESS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Hann. The committee is very glad to have with us this morn- 
ing Congressman Sadlak, of Connecticut, who is testifying on various 
Connecticut projects. 
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We will be very glad to hear from you, Congressman Sadlak. 

Mr. Sapiax. Because of my awareness to the budget-balancing 
efforts of this committee and the administration, it is only after con 
siderable thought and careful weighing of the entire problem of flood 
control that I appear before you this morning with my earnest plea 
that the Folly Brook project in Connecticut be included in the eivil- 
functions appropriation bill for fiscal 1954. 

The following letter furnished me by the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, dated May 5, 1953, sets forth briefly the history of the 
Folly Brook project in Connecticut : 

The protective works for the city of Hartford, Conn., as authorized by the 1938 
flood Control Act, have been completed. The Folly Brook dike and conduit, 
authorized by the 1950 Flood Control Act, are essentially an extension to the 
Hartford local-protection project and integral thereto. The Folly Brook area, 
in the city of Hartford, is subject to the flooding by the runoff of the brook or by 
backwater from the Connecticut River or by a combination of both. The in 
omplete status of the reservoir program in the Connecticut River Basin pre- 
sents a serious threat to this area which includes approximately 100 acres of 
residential, commercial, and industrial development. Construction of Folly 
Brook dike and conduit would complete the flood-protection works for the city of 
Hartford. Economics of the project cannot be evaluated separately, but must be 
considered as part of the Hartford protection works which have a benefit to 
cost ratio of 5.7 to 1 

Informal assurances of local cooperation have been furnished. The 1950 
Flood Control Act provides that the city of Hartford participate in the construe 
tion of the Folly Brook project at an estimated cost of $150,000; sufficient funds 
are available from previously contributed moneys to meet the city’s share of 
the cost. 

The total estimated Federal cost of the Folly Brook project is $275,000; of this 
amount, $25,000 is required for preparing a definite project report and plans 
and specifications. To date, no funds have been appropriated for work on this 
project and no funds are included in the approved budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1954. 

At this point, I should like to present a drawing showing the Hart 
ford flood-control project and also a form showing the project that 
was originally considered. You will notice the F olly Brook conduit 
at the south end of the Hartford dike, and you will notice also on 
the form that the Hartford project is complete—except for the Folly 
Brook dike and conduit. 

The I ‘olly Brook project has alws ays been considered a part of the 
Hartford project. It was decided to go ahead with the most impor- 
tant parts of the project, and it was found at the end that the money 
appropriated to the Army engineers was insufficient to carry out the 
Folly Brook project and, therefore, it has been the only incomplete 
part remaining to be done. Hartford is the only city in the Con- 
necticut River Valley which has contributed to the carrying out of the 
flood-control project. Hartford’s contributions toward the Folly 

brook project were turned over some years ago to the Army engineers 
for the completion of this project; but because the funds have not 
been made available by Congress, the work has never been carried out 
although Hartford has contributed its share for the F olly Brook work. 

You will further note that the project includes a pressure conduit 
and a small section of earth together with the raising of a stoplog 
structure at the railroad and some changes in sewers and drainage 
lines. The city of Hartford stands ready to take care of these sewer 
changes and certain other works in addition to the money that it has 
made available to the Army engineers for this work. 
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There are approximately 300 homes and several business projects 
in the Folly Brook project area which would be subject to great damage 
if we experienced another serious flood like the 1936 or 1938 floods. 

I might say here that we had quite a scare 2 months ago with the 
heavy rains and the floods, but the construction that had been made 
was sufficient. Had it followed the pattern of what we had in 1936 
and 1938, then we would have had considerable damage, particularly 
in this area about which I am speaking today. 

[ cannot overemphasize the importance of this project as pointed 
out several times—it has been authorized by the 1950 Flood Control 
Act. It is currently carried on the New England books of the Army 
engineers as an incompleted part of the Hartford project, and the city 
of Hartford has deposited with the Army engineers its funds for which 
it wishes to contribute toward its construction. At this progress point, 
it would be indeed unfortunate if the project be permitted to die lin- 
geringly because of inaction. 

In all probability, this project would have been carried out, but 
World War II precluded further actions by Congress in providing 
necessary appropriations, and the Korean conflict created a new stum- 
bling block in holding up the completion of this project. 

The city of Hartford, Conn., is to be commended for its laudatory 
efforts in contributing its share to carry out this meritorious project. 
The sole remaining link in this chain of flood protection along the Con- 
necticut River is the Folly Brook project in the southerly edge of 
Hartford. This insurance city of the world is still vulnerable to 
floods, and protection is urgently needed for important industries 
within the diked area as well as electric generating plants which pro- 
vide power for many large industries outside of Hartford. 

The initiation of construction on the remaining work is dependent 
upon this small appropriation by Congress. I respectfully request 
this committee to earnestly consider the advisability of making these 
funds available for the completion of the Folly Brook project at t Hart- 
ford, and that provisions for such authorization be incorporated in 
the civil-functions appropriations bill for fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Hanp. What was the amount actually deposited by the city of 
Hartford in cash with the Army engineers? 

Mr. Saptax. My understanding is it was $150,000—the total amount 
required. 

Mr. Hanp. Here we have a project with the local contribution 
already made, with a high benefit-to-cost ratio. I think it is entitled 
to full consideration of the committee and am sure it will get it. 

Mr. Rirry. I would like to say I am very much impressed by the 
testimony which our colleague, Mr. Sadlak, has given us, and I want 
to assure him that every consideration possible will be given to his 
request. 





Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
ELK Country, Pa., FLoop-Conrrot Progecr 
WITNESS 


HON. L. H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very glad to have with us this morning 
Hon. L. H. Gavin, from Pennsylvania, and we will be happy to hear 
from you, Mr. Gavin. 


Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do want to thank the 
committee for giving me an opportunity to presen this matter rela- 
tive to the Elk C ounty, Pa., flood-control project. I appreciate the 


long hours and patient effort spent by the committee in developing a 
civil-functions appropriation bill and the great difficulties the com- 
mitee has in arriving at a satisfactory solution to this ve ry compre- 
hensive matter. I know the Members of the Congress are most 
appreciative of the fine work of this Civil Functions Subcommittee. 

Public Law 534, 78th Congress, approved December 22, 1944, page 

13 reads: 
That the general comprehensive plan for flood control and other purposes, ap- 
proved in the Flood Control Act of June 28, 1938, for the Ohio River Basin, is 
hereby modified to include the construction of flood-control works for the pro- 
tection of Ridgway, Johnsonburg, Saint Marys, and Brockway and vicinity in 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

It was my opinion this was an overall flood-control project and the 
annual appropriations for the East Branch Clarion River Reservior 
are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1947, $500,000. 

Fiscal year 1948, $1 million. 

Fiscal year 1949, $2 million. 

Fscal year 1950, $2.5 million. 

Fiscal year 1951, $1.8 million. 

Fiscal year 1952, $2 million. 

Fiscal year 1953, $850,000. 

These appropriations were made for the East Branch Clarion River 
Reservoir which was constructed for the purpose of impounding the 
waters of the East Branch Clarion River and which has now been 
completed. 

The second phase is widening, channeling, and dredging below the 
dam at Johnsonburg, Ridway, and St. Marys. 

As will be noted, the last appropri: ition was for fiscal year 1953, 
House Report No. 2497, 82d Congress, 2d session, page 7, for $850 000. 

They had an overage on this job of approximately $400,000, and it 
was my opinion that the second phase—widening, channeling, and 
dredging at Johnsonburg—would be immediately undertaken with 
this $400,000 as it is estimated the work at Johnsonburg would be ap- 
proxim: ite ly $400,000 to $450.000. 

However, the United States engineers and the Bureau of the 
Budget—and I have talked with both on a number of occasions—have 
advised me it will be necessary for Congress to direct, in their report— 
or in the bill—— 
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Mr. Hann. The money is still there ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; the money is still there as far as I know. And I 
have requested them to leave it there. It was so appropr iated for this 
particular project. And I understand that if there is a provision 
written in the report or in the bill directing them in this matter that 
it would be acceptable to both the Bureau ‘of the Budget and to the 
Corps of Engineers. 

This would not be new money nor would it increase the appropria- 
tion. Therefore, in view of the fact the money was appropriated for 
this project, it should be ap plied to the project. This could be accom- 
plished by inserting the following language in the bill: 

Under “Construction” item: 

Provided, That unobligated balances of funds made available for construction 
of East Branch Clarion River Reservoir, Pennsylvania, shall be available for 
planning and construction of flood-control works at Johnusonburg, Pennsylvania. 

It is my opinion that if the following language is inserted in the 
bill, under the “Construction” item: 

Provided, Not to exceed $400,000 shall be available for construction of flood- 
control works at Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania. 

That is the second provision. There are two provisos suggested to 
take care of the matter, and certainly this money w as appropriated for 
this particular project and should be so applied, 

Mr. Hann. Congressman Gavin, why do they require this specific 
authorization ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. Well, they say a this was a 4-phase project, and that 
the building of the dam was 1 phase, and that the widening of the 
channel and the dredging at Johnsonburg, Ridgeway, and St. Marys 
was the second and third phase. 

As it was my opinion that this was an overall flood-control project, 
I did not concern myself until recently about the matter, because I 
considered the $400,000 was available and they would go right ahead; 
that is the second phase, but they say “No,” that the so-called second 

yhase must be directed by the C ongress. 

The law definitely states the flood-protection work for Ridgway, 
Johnsonburg, and St. Marys. But they did go ahead and ask the 
Appropriation Committee for the appropriation for the building of 
the East Branch Clarion River Dam, which is not specifically men- 
tioned in the legislation and which as I stated has now been completed. 
And that is perfectly all right, because the water of the East Branch 
Clarion River had to be impounded; that had to be done; the dam had 
to be built, and therefore, that was the first phase of the project. The 
second phase is the widening, dredging, and channeling at Johnson- 
burg, Ridgway, and St. Marys to permit the free flow of the stream. 

I assumed there was no question but what this overage of money 
would be available for the manent phase of the project. It will not 
increase the appropriation, gentlemen, one penny. The last appropria- 
tion of $850,000 was ap srepelehadl for this project and the $400,000 
overage should now be applied to the second phase of the work. That 
is Why I thought they would go ahead with it. I have had consider- 
able discussion with the engineers, and have taken the matter up with 
them on numerous occasions. General Chorpening indicated that 
they will have to be directed in the bill or the report by the Congress. 
I have taken the matter up with the Bureau of the Budget and called 
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attention to the fact that the law specifically stated that this was for 
flood protective works for Johnsonburg, Ridgway, and St. Marys but 
they also insist that some directions must be indicated to use this over- 
age of $400,000, I cannot see any reason why they cannot proceed with 
it, with the money that is now available, that was authorized by law 
for this particular project. As I say, the money has been appropri- 
ated and it is there and is ready to be used. That is, in effect, what 
| have said in my discussion with the engineers and the Bureau of 
the Budget on several occcasions. But they have advised me that it 
will be necessary for Congress to direct, in their report or in the bill, 
that the money be used for that particular phase of the project, and 
[ understand that such a direction will be acceptable both to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Corps of Engineers. 

May I point out again that this is not new money, and that it will 
not increase the appropriation. It is an overage from the last appro- 
priation for the project. ‘The money is available for this project ; it 
was appropriated for this project, and therefore, I am not standing 
hy to see it diverted to any other project. 

If they need such a provision, certainly I will appreciate the com 
mittee considering incorporating in this bill such a provision. 

This project has been under way since 1947 and this second phase 
of it at Johnsonburg will, I am sure, afford relief from the devastating 
and recurring floods which periodically are visited upon this area. 

I do want the committee to know that the people of my district and I 
too, will be most grateful for any consideration you can give my 
request, and I sincerely hope that ‘the committee will take favorable 
action to include such a provision as suggested in the bill. 

And if such a provision is written into the bill, they can proceed 
immediately. The people have been waiting patiently to get. the job 
done. The dam itself has been completed, and, therefore, I feel that 
the project should proceed in a regular manner, I assure you that the 
people of the area will appreciate any consideration the committee will 
give this important matter. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpbay, May 11, 1953 


Mrreposta Bringer, Iniiors 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. HEDLEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEER, WABASH 
RAILROAD CO. 
ALBERT L. REEVES 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have with us this 
morning our former colleague, Hon. Albert Reeves, and also Mr. 
William J. Hedley. Mr. Hedley, I believe you are going to testify 
first. 

Mr. Hepiey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am sorry I do not 
have a typed copy of the statement, which I will be very happy to 
present to you later. 
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Mr. Hanp. Without objection it may be filed with the committee 
later. 

Mr. Heprry. For the record, my name is William J. Hedley, as- 
sistant chief engineer, Wabash Railroad Co. 

The Wabash Railroad Co. owns and uses two bridges over the 
Illinois River, one at Valley City, Ill., about 62 miles above the 
mouth of the river, and one at Meredosia, Ill., 9 miles further up- 
stream. The Meredosia Bridge is on our branch line to Keokuk, 
Iowa, and the Valley City bridge is on our main east and west 
freight line. They are both drawbridges of the swing type. 

At the location of those bridges the Illinois River is a part of 
the Chicago to Gulf Waterway, and carries heavy tonnage of barge 
traffic. Some of those tows are really big. The average number of 
barges handled by 1 boat is about 4. Eight barges per tow is usual 
for many towboats, and they hit our bridges all too frequently. 
So far this year, 15 times, just about once a week, and last year they 
hit us 24 times, and in 1951, 46 times, just about once per week. 

I have here copies of a tabulation of those collisions, which I 
will file with the committee. 

Mr. Hann. That may be filed with the committee. 

(The tabulations were filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Heptey. Each of the collisions resulted in some damage to 
the bridge, or its protective structure. In some instances the dam- 
age was not extensive, but in 3 of the recent accidents the cost of 
repairs to the bridge was $12,000 to $13,000 in each case. 

We do not know what it cost to repair the damage done to the 
boats or barges, although we know that sometimes the damage ap- 
peared to be considerable. Within the past several years, but prior 
to Januarv 1, 1951, there had been some even more damaging col- 
lisions. These not only required extensive repairs, but in some in- 
stances resulted in putting a bridge out of service and interrupting 
rail traffic. 

To a railroad company engaged in rendering a transportation 
service, with an emphasis on service, that is of prime importance. 

In May 1941, the Meredosia Bridge was out of service for 3 days; 
and in April 1942, for 1 day. On May 30 and 31, 1948, main-line 
traffic at Valley City was stopped for 17 hours while temporary re- 
pairs were made to a pier which had been knocked 7 inches out of 
line by the towboat Jean Marie. Permanent repair of that damage 
took many more days of hard work. 

Those things are of great concern to us, and we are even more 
concerned about the potentialities of this situation. It is easily con- 
ceivable that one of these collisions might so wreck a bridge that both 
railway and river traffic would be stopped for several weeks. 

I feel sure that it was for the purpose of eliminating such hazards 
to navigation that Congress passed the act of June 21, 1940, com- 
monly known as the Truman-Hobbs Act, which provides for the 
alteration, reconstruction, or relocation of a bridge at the joint expense 
of the bridge owner and the United States, when such bridge shall 
be found by the Secretary of the Army to unreasonably. obstruct 
navigation of any navigable waters of the United States. 

Acting under the provisions of the act of June 21, 1940, the district 
engineer at St. Louis, on October 30, 1947, after having received 
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numerous complaints from boat operators, held public hearings at 
which were represented many river navigation interests and the 
Wabash Railroad Co. Following that hearing there was a rather 
extended period of discussion and “study of possible plans of improve- 
ment which culminated in an agreement on a plan for the construction 
of one new bridge and the removal of both old br idges from the river 
channel. This plan will require the construction of a certain amount 
of new connecting trackage and the rerouting of some rail traffic, but 
will accomplish the purpose of the act at considerably less expense 
than would be required to alter or rebuild both bridges, or, in fact, 
than would be required to alter or rebuild the Meredosia Bridge 
alone, with adequate horizontal opening for river traffic at its present 
location. 

The location of Meredosia Bridge is one of the most important 
factors in the existing hazards to navigation. It is immediately at 
the downstream end of a sharp curve or bend in the river. 

The navigation channel is somewhat toward the bank on the inside 
of the curve, and pilots have a difficult time getting their tows lined 
up for the bridge opening, taking into account the vagaries of wind 
and current and the short distance they have to travel after the bridge 
is in view. 

At the public hearings some operators expressed doubt that even 
a 500-foot clear opening would be adequate at the existing location 
of the Meredosia Bridge. The present horizontal opening, through 
which boats and their tows must pass, is 114 feet. The present hori- 
zontal opening at Valley City is 122 feet. However, at Valley City 
there is no complication of bad river alinement in the immediate 
vicinity of the bridge and a 300-foot horizontal opening would be con- 
sidered adequate at that location. 

These smaller existing openings were adequate when the bridges 
were built and for many years thereafter. Then river traffic consisted 
of packet boats, the ol I stern wheelers, handling a miscellaneous cargo 
of at most about 600 tons. But today the traffic is quite different. ‘it 
is bulk transportation, often with several trainloads of products in 
one tow. It definitely needs room. 

And, although we recognize the importance of the Illinois River 
waterway, we hope you will also recognize the importance of the rail- 
road as a transportation artery. Our line through Valley City gives 
the Wabash the shortest route between the Kansas City gateway and 
the Niagara frontier, where connections are made w ith lines to the 
eastern seaboard. It avoids the terminal congestions at St. Louis 
and Chicago, and provides an expeditious route for much vital rail 
traffic. 

The plan developed during our period of extended negotiations is 
covered by a formal agreement, dated August 12, 1952, and signed 
by the Acting Secretary of the Army and the president of the Wabash 
Railroad Co. 

I have some photostatic copies of that agreement, which I would 
like to file with the committee. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection they will be filed with the committee. 

(The statements were filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Hepiey. The agreement contains the following language: 


Whereas the Acting Secretary of the Army has good reasons to believe and 
does believe that the railroad’s bridge across the Illinois River at Meredosia, IIL, 
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mile 71.1, is an unreasonable obstruction to the free navigation of the Dlinois 
River (a navigable waterway of the United States), due to hazards to navigation 
and inadequate horizontal clearance through the drawspan of said bridge— 

That is the end of the quotation. The i ag provides for the 
relocation of the Meredosia Bridge to a new site at Valley City, for 
the construction of a new bridge with a horizontal navigation ope ning 
of not less than 300 feet, and for the removal of the two existing 
bridges. 

The agreement also covers the details of the principle of apportion- 
ment of cost in accordance with the act of Congress of June 21, 1940. 
It provides that the planning and carrying out of the work shall pro- 
ceed. It provides that the planning and carrying out of the work 
shall proceed upon notice from the Chief of Engineers. And, by 
letter dated August 15, 1952, addressed to Wabash Railroad Co., the 
Deputy Chief of Civil Works for Rivers and Harbors, Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, stated as follows: 

Enclosed is agreement marked “Wabash Railroad counterpart” executed by 
the Acting Secretary of the Army on August 12, 1952, for relocating the Meredosia 
Bridge over the Illinois River to the vicinity of Valley City. 

Article ILI of the agreement provides for the submission of plans and specifica- 
tions upon receipt of notice from the Chief of Engineers. When it becomes 
apparent that funds for the Government’s share of the relocation will be avail 
able, due notice will be given under article ITI. 

Authorization is contained in the act of June 21, 1940. Appropria- 
tion of the requisite Federal funds is the next step necessary to get 
the project under Way. 

The estimates of cost contained in the attachment to the agreement 
are based on a price scale now about 5 years old, and are somewhat 
low, however, taking into consideration current price levels, it is now 
estimated that the project will cost $2,770,000-—— 

Mr. Hanp. The railroad is willing and ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Hepuey. Yes; and of which the Wabash Railroad Co. would be 
required to bear $1,250,000, leaving the sum of $1,520,000 to be paid 
from United States funds. 

Gentlemen, ~ve believe these expenditures are vitally necessary to 
insure the continuity of operation of 2 important channels of trans- 
portation, 1 by rail and 1 by water. 

I will be very happy to answer any questions the members of the 
committee may have in mind. 

Mr. Hanp. I do not think this question too important, but I am 
curious to know what the total amount of damages were to the bridges 
over the last few years. 

Can you estimate the damages that are recoverable by the company ¢ 

Mr. Hepiey. Yes; I have this tabulation which I think may serve 
the purpose. 

Mr. Hann. I do not. know that it is too important to a navigation 
project, but I am just curious to know. 

Mr. Hepiey. I have a statement which shows that from January 1, 
1947, to November 1, 1952, there were 129 claims involved. We filed 
claims against the boat owner for any damage to the bridge structure, 
and the total amount of those claims, the total amount of the cost to 
repair, as represented by the claim, is $95,223. We have collected to 
date $76,131, or about 80 percent of the total, and the remainder is still 
in dispute, and we may or may not be able to collect. 
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That is about the picture. We still have some repairs that are in- 
volved, and repairs to be made from recent damages. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very happy to hear from our former col- 
league, Mr. Reeves. 

Mr. Reeves. Mr. Chairman, there is very little I could add to the 
rather comprehensive statement that has been made by Mr. Hedley. 
[his does involve a rather critical and dangerous condition, and it is 
only a question of time, as Mr. Hedley has very ably pointed out, that 
until there will be a ver vy serious ¢ ollision which might sus pend opera- 
tions, both of river and railroad trattic. I believe this constitutes one 
of the most acute situations in the United States today. 

Thank you very much for your consideration. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
DEEPENING oF RicumMonp Harpor, Cauir. 


WITNESS 
DANA MURDOCK, RICHMOND, CALIF. 


Mr. Hanp. We are glad to have with us at this time, Mr. Dana 
Murdock, of Richmond, Calif., who is interested in the deepening of 
Richmond Harbor, Calif. 

You may proceed, Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Murpvock. This has to do with the inner harbor and outer 
harbor at Richmond, Calif., San Francisco Bay. 

At this time I will submit a letter from our city manager of Rich- 
mond dated May 7, 1953, together with a copy of a communication 
from Mr. F. H. McClintock, who is manager of the real-estate and 
right-of-way department of the Standard Oil Co., addressed to Col. 
K. M. Moore, district engineer, San Francisco district, Corps of Engi- 
neers, which fairly states the position of the city of Richmond. 

You will recall that on the 13th of April 1948 a resolution was 
passed by the Committee on Public Works of the House. Pursuant to 
that resolution, interested parties in the area presented a report dated 
July 28, 1948, which is rather comprehensive on the conditions in 
the area. This report is referred to and incorporated by reference 
in the communication from the city manager, Mr. Wayne E. 
Thompson. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the letter from the city manager and 
the attached communication will be inserted in the record. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 

May 7, 1953. 
ro the Honorable Mr. Homer D. ANGELL, 


Chairman of the Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANGELL: I have asked Mr. Dana Murdock, of the city of 
Richmond, Calif., to appear before your honorable committee as my authorized 
representative. Mr. Murdock is president of the local school board and attorney 
for the housing authority in Richmond. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, adopted April 15, 1948, the city 
of Richmond, State of California, and local interests, did, on the 28th day of 


28690—53—pt. 2——-6 
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July 1948, present a request to the district engineer, San Francisco district of the 
Corps of Engineers, for certain modifications of project to provide additional 
harbor improvements within the city of Richmond, as follows: 

1. Dredging a connecting channel in San Francisco Bay, 35 feet deep and 600 
feet wide, extending from deep water adjacent to the northern end of Southamp- 
ton Shoal to the Richmond outer harbor and the entrance channel to the inner 
harbor. 

2. Enlarging and deepening to 35 feet the authorized approach area to the 
Richmond long wharf in the outer harbor by extending it 700 feet to the north 
and 450 feet to the south, in keeping with the present enlargement and extension 
of long wharf itself. 

3. Deepening to 35 feet and widening to 600 feet the inner harbor entrance 
channel between the outer harbor and Parr-Richmond terminal No. 1. 

4. Deepening to 25 feet the entire inner harbor channel between Parr-Richmond 
terminal No. 1 and the entrance to the Santa Fe Channel, including the turning 
basin at terminal No. 1 and the uncompleted portion north of Point Potrero 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of June 20, 1938. The latter dredging 
will necessitate the prior modification of harbor lines to permit more efficient 
development of the adjacent land area operated by United States Maritime Com- 
mission. It is requested that application for project modifications be considered 
us a formal application for the necessary change of harbor lines, 

5. Widening, at a depth of 35 feet, the inner harbor channel south and east of 
Point Potrero. 

6. Extending, at a depth of 35 feet, the inner harbor channel north of Parr- 
Richmond terminal No. 2, a distance of approximately 350 feet. 

7. Deepening to 35 feet, approximately 2,000 feet of the lower portion of the 
Santa Fe Channel. 

8. Maintaining, at a depth of 35 feet, a suitable approach area to the naval 
fuel annex wharf at Point Molate in the outer harbor. 

The necessity for proposed improvements has been set forth in the request for 
modifications filed with the district engineer under date of July 28, 1948, and 
reference is made thereto in support of our application. 

In further justification for deepening of the approaches to Richmond long 
wharf, your attention is invited to need for larger and deeper draft conditions to 
accommodate supertankers now calling at Richmond. These tankers include 
38,000 deadweight-tons vessels with an overall length of 673 feet, a beam of 92 
feet, and a mean summer draft of 34 feet 6 inches. Under present conditions, 
it is necessary to wait for a favorable tide before docking these vessels, and even 
then, there is barely enough water for safe maneuvering. It is essential, in 
order to avoid costly delay and to reduce the risk of damage, that the approaches 
to long wharf be deepened at the earliest possible time. 

In the event that your committee should approve the desired improvements 
of Richmond Harbor, the city of Richmond is prepared to furnish assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army that they will— 

(a) Provide without cost to the United States all necessary easements for 
the improvements and suitable disposal areas for dredged material for initial 
work and subsequent maintenance; also 

(b) Hold and save the United States free from all damages due to initial 
work and subsequent maintenance; also 

(c) Maintain or construct and maintain suitable wharves, ship-loading 
facilities and/or cargo storage and handling facilities adjacent to the extension 
of the inner harbor channel north of Parr-Richmond terminal No. 2 and the 
deepened portion of the Santa Fe Channel, with the understanding that such 
wharves and other facilities intended for public use shall be open to all on 
equal and reasonable terms. 

We want to thank you for the opportunity to submit our improvement proposal 
to your honorable committee, and will appreciate your fullest and most favorable 
consideration of this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
WAYNE E. THompson, 
City Manager. 
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STANDARD Orn Co. oF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 17, 1952. 


ile R-255, application for dredging outer harbor, Richmond, Calif. 


‘ol. K. M. Moors, 
District Engineer, San Francisco District, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
180 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear CoLoNEL Moore: We understand that the report on the project for 
leepening the Richmond Harbor was reviewed and approved by your office in 
August 1951. When this project was originated in 1947, the main point we 
nade as justification for the deepening of the approaches to our long wharf to 
35 feet was that the tendency in tanker construction was toward larger and 
much deeper draft vessels, and that such vessels could be expected to call 
at Richmond. 

The first of these supertankers to call at Richmond, the Gage Lund, is due 
there about the end of May with the initial cargo of Sumatran crude. The 
Gage Lund will continue in this trade for the balance of 1952 and will be followed 

1953 by 2 chartered 29,300-deadweight-ton vessels and by 2 chartered 38,000 
deadweight-ton vessels. These latter 2 ships have an overall length of 673 feet, 
1 beam of 92 feet, and a mean summer draft of 34 feet 6 inches. We estimate that 
the Gage Lund and the 29,300-deadweight-ton ships will have a minimum draft 
of approximately 33 feet upon arrival at Richmond, and the 38,000-deadweight 

1 ships will be drawing at least 34 feet upon arrival. 

Under present conditions in the approaches to our long wharf, it will be 
necessary to wait for a favorable tide before docking. Even then they will 
have barely enough water for safe maneuvering. It is essential to us, in order 
to avoid costly delay to these vessels and to reduce the risk of damage, that 
the approaches to the Richmond long wharf be deepened at the earliest possible 
time 

We will appreciate very much anything you may be able to do to expedite this 
project, and we wish to thank you at this time for the courtesy and cooperation 
you have extended to us in the past. 

Very truly yours, 
F. H. McCirntocr, 

Mr. Murpock. All I have to say would be a paraphrasing of the 
letter from the city manager. If you wish, I can summarize that 
briefly. 

Mr. Hanp. Since we have it all there and there is no use duplicating 
the record, suppose you give us off the record your views. 

Mr. Murpock. Very well. 

Mr. Hann. In what capacity are you testifying? 

Mr. Murvock. I am testifying sort of as counsel for the city of 
Richmond. I happen to be an attorney, not employed by the city of 
Richmond directly, although I am attorney for the housing authority 
and president of the high-school board. The city manager’s letter 
specifies that he has asked me to appear for the city. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 











Monpay. May 11, 195 


(JALVESTON SEAWALL 
WITNESSES 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. T. R. ROBINSON, COUNTY JUDGE, GALVESTON, TEX. 

HERBERT Y. CARTWRIGHT, JR. 

DAVID NATHAN, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

RICHARD FURMAN, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, VICTORIA 
COUNTY NAVIGATION COMMISSION, VICTORIA, TEX. 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have with it this after- 
noon our friend and colleague, Congressman Clark Thompson, of 
Texas, and his group who are here interested in the Galveston seawall. 

Mr. Titompson. The Galveston seawall was erected to give protec 
tion to the entire harbor area, including the city itself. It protects 
the causeway, which is the only means of ingress and egress between 
the island and the mainland. In later years it also is protecting the 
great. industrial deve lopment on the north side of the causeway and 
across the bay at Texas City—chemical plants, oil refineries, tin 
smelter, and so forth. 

The seawall has been built over the past 50 years. Following the 
big storm of 1900, the first section was built. It has been gradually 
added to as the growth of the community, the development of the 
harbor and the surrounding territory have required. 

In 1950, we passed in Congress an authorization for an additional 5 
miles extending westward down Galveston Island. The division was 
roughly 65-35. It was a flood-control project, 65 percent to be financed 
by the Federal Government and 35 percent by the county. 

After the authorization had been effected, we asked permission for 
the county to proceed with its 35 percent, and bonds have been sold 
and the cash is in hand. That authority was granted to us starting 
approximately a year ago, and the Army engineers, with the county 
money, proceeded with the first approximately 1 mile of seawall. 
That mile will be completed within the course of the summer—prob- 
ably in August or September, depending a little bit on the weather. 

In the last budget there was provision for the next approximately 1 
mile to be constructed. That has since been withdrawn from the 
budget, and it is about that money that we want to talk to you. 

I think we can point out to you how uneconomical it would be to 
break off all of that construction work, leave all of the machinery, 
and wind everything up and then have to bring the people back at 
some time in the future and start all over again. 

There is another little feature I want to point out to you. I know 
how you feel about obligations, and certainly there is no question about 
the obligation of Congress ultimately to proceed with their 65 percent 
of the seawall. 

[ have here a letter from the White House, dated January 14, which 
reads, in part: 

I am pleased to advise you that the fiscal-year-1954 budget includes funds for 
the extension of the Galveston County seawall and that the Galveston Air Force 
Base will be reactivated in the fiscal year 1954. 
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That is as plain and definite a commitment as I ever had. On the 
strength of it, I notified my county judge, who will testify in a mo- 
ment, of the commitment, and suggested to him that he proceed with 
the rights-of-way and the other part which the county would normally 
furnish. I notified also my mayor, who had responsibilities of many 
kinds. They went ahead and acted on the strength of what they 
thought and I thought was a commitment. They will tell you to what 
extent they have gone and how far they have proceeded. 

So much for the background. 

Now, I would like to introduce my county judge, the Honorable T. R. 
Robinson. I take pleasure in presenting to you the Honorable Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Robinson. 

Mr. Hanp. He is associated in that respect with my good friend, 
Governor McKeldin, of Maryland. 

Judge Roprnson. Congressman Thompson has, to a certain extent, 
touched on the matter. Hoping it might serve some useful purpose 
to the committee, I would like to place in the record a statement that 
I made before the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on July 
7, 1948, which completely outlines the whole project, and also the letter 
from the Secretary of the Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army, dated February 28, 1949, 
submitting the report, together with the accompanying papers and 
llustrations on a review of reports on Galveston Harbor and Channel, 
lex., with a view to extending existing seawall requested by resolution 
of the Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on November 20, 1945. 

Mr. Hann. We will be very happy to receive those papers for the 
files of the committee. 

(The statement was filed with the committee.) 

Judge Rosirnson. As Congressman Thompson las told you, we con- 
sider this project that has gone back to 1904 very vital to the city of 
Galveston. I will try to be as brief as I can to give you some idea of 
our contention in the matter. 

After the great catastrophe in 1900, when approximately 10,000 lives 
were lost in Galveston, the people of Galveston themselves built a 
seawall from the east end to 39th Street and expended in tax money 
$1,581,673. Then the Federal Government had a project for the con- 
struction of Fort San Jacinto extending the seawall where it connected 
the bend at 6th Street to the south jetty. That was a Federal Gov- 
ernment project, and the county of Galveston contributed to the Fed- 
eral Government $710,274.77. I am speaking of Galveston County 
contributions now. 

Then the county extended the seawall from 53d Street to 64th Street, 
the end of where the present extension starts, at a cost of $535,951.67. 
Then for riprap, concrete piling, and so forth, behind the wall, we 
expended $718,419.83. That makes a total of $3,546,319.27. Then on 
this new extension which we contend and feel is actually one project, 
because it is for the protection of the lives and property of the people 
of Galveston as well as the industries of Texas City, in the 81st Con- 
gress, Ist session, this is the recommendation of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors. 

Of course, this is a very exhaustive report made by the district engi- 
neer and the division engineer, who state in there it is their opinion 
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that the extension of this seawall is not only for the protection of the 
10,000 people who live in that area but also serves as a benefit to the 
Intracoastal Canal and Harbor in the community from scour action 
and also will be protection to the defense industries of Texas City. 

I am sure you are familiar with all this, and, according to my recol- 
lection, during World War II the Government spent in that area 
$32 million for defense plants which will probably be needed—we 
hope not—and, if they are needed, will probably be reconverted into 
defense plants. Eighty percent of their capacity during the last war 
was used entirely for the defense effort. 

I do want to impress upon you that this is not a new project. Actu- 
ally, I have been working on it myself for 10 years, starting on January 
1, 1943. The original resolution which authorized the surveys was in 
1945. The gist of it is this: This is a report or recommendation of 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and this is the crux 
of what is in there. 

Figure 11. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors accordingly 
recommends construction by the United States of an extension of the existing 
Galveston seawall in a southwesterly direction for a distance of approximately 
16,300 feet along the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, generally in accordance with 
the plan of the district engineer and with such modifications thereof as in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Engineers may be 
advisable, at an estimated cost to the United States of $5,550,000; provided local 
interests contribute $2,870,000 toward the total cost of the construction, esti- 
mated at $8,420,000, and furnish assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Army that they will (@) furnish free of cost to the United States all lands, 
easements, and rights-of-way, including removal or alteration of buildings and 
utilities, necessary for the construction of the project; (b) hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to the construction works; and (c) main- 
tain all project works after completion in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. 

That is signed “For the Board: R. C. Crawford, major general, 
senior member.” 

We say that is a commitment of Congress. We feel it is. There 
is no definite time limit, of course; however, there are commitments 
in this bill which was passed in 1951 in the flood-control omnibus bill. 

Galveston County has contributed to the Army engineers $2,870,000 
in cash, and we have paid up to the present time over $44,000 for 
rights-of-way. In other words, we feel there are several commit- 
ments upon which we relied, and in November of 1952, I received a 
letter from Col. J. D. Lang, district engineer at Galveston, in which 
in part he says: 

In reviewing the construction planning report for the Galveston seawall, I 
have noted your comments to Mr. R. H. Miller, real-estate division of this office, 
that Galveston County is unwilling to furnish additional right-of-way for the 
project until funds for further construction have been appropriated by Congress. 

Then, without wishing to take up too much time to read all of it, 
he says: 

In the development of a realistic construction program, it is vital that all 
elements which might affect the progress of construction be carefully weighed. 

And then to carry out his budget instructions, on November 28 
he asked Galveston County to tell him by December 15 how fast we 
can get rights-of-way for the next 1,600 linear feet, for the next 3.200 
linear feet, for the next 4,800 linear feet, and for the next 6,400 linear 
feet. He asked us for that commitment by December 16, 1952, and we 
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gave it to him about 2 days later, about the 30th of November, telling 
him we would proceed immediately. 

In addition to that, on December 31, we received a letter from Lt. 
Col. Leslie M. Gross, of the Corps of Engineers, in which he said there 
was to be a permanent ramp constructed at the end of the seawall 
when this section was completed, and they suggested to us that it be 
eliminated and, in conferences, indicated they thought it would be 
unwise and uneconomical and a waste of money to — a costly ramp 
at the end of the seawall, because there was to be an appropriation 
in the coming budget where they could pick up am carry on. So, 
based on that, we eliminated the ramp. 

Then Congressman Thompson told you about the commitment of 
the President and the way we feel about that. The commitment of 

P en regardless of whether he is a Republican or a Demo- 
crat, is a binding moral commitment by the highest representative 
of the senna of the United States 

Then, following that, on January 5, 1953, to comply with the re- 
quest of the United District engineer, the commissioners’ court passed 
a resolution which read: 


On recommendation of the county judge and on motion of Commissioner Ter- 
mini, seconded by Commissioner Vacek, and carried, it is ordered by the court 
that the county proceed to acquire the additional right-of-way for the 16,300 
feet seawall extension on Galveston Island to comply with the act of Congress 
for said extension. 


I would like to introduce those. 
Mr. Hanp. Without objection, they will be inserted in the record. 
(The matters referred to follow :) 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DISTRIct ENGINEER, 
GALVESTON DISTRICT, 
Galveston, Tex., November 18, 1952. 
Hon. T. R. Rospinson, 
County Judge, Galveston County, 
County Courthouse, Galveston, Tez. 

DEAR JUDGE RoBiNson: In reviewing the construction planning report for the 
Galveston seawall, I have noted your comment to Mr. R. H. Miller, real-estate 
division of this office, that Galveston County is unwilling to furnish additional 
right-of-way for the project until funds for further construction have been ap 
propriated by Congress. 

In the development of a realistic construction program, it is vital that all ele- 
ments which might affect the progress of construction be carefully weighed. 
The element of lands or right-of-way is, of course, paramount following the 
appropriation of funds since no contract can be entered into until all land acqui- 
sition has been completed and title accepted. The existing policy of the Corps 
of Engineers requires that funds for construction projects be budgeted on the 
basis of estimated work performance or contract earnings during the fiscal year 
Consequently, any delaying factors incidental to the award of a contract, such 
as for land acquisition, might have considerable effect on the amount of the budget 
and, of course, on the volume of construction which can be accomplished. 

The furnishing of right-of-way for the Galveston seawall without cost to the 
Government is, as you know, a function of Galveston County, and the Corps of 
Engineers must of necessity abide by the land-acquisition program which you 
approve. However, in view of my current budgetary instructions, I cannot 
realistically recommend the provision of funds for the project beyond that amount 
which will be absorbed by completed construction at the end of the fiscal year 
With this thought in mind and to assist me in my construction programing, it is 
requested that you advise me as soon as practicable and, if possible, by December 
15, 1952, the time in days from receipt of notice from me that will be required 
for Galveston County to furnish all necessary right-of-way for the following 
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lengths of seawall beginning at the westerly end of the right-of-way already 
furnished and extending continuously: 

(a) For the next 1,600 linear feet. 

(4) For the next 3,200 linear feet. 

(c) For the next 4,800 linear feet 

(d) For the next 6,400 linear feet 

Your early reply will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
J. D. LANG, 
Colonel, CE, 
District Engineer. 


Corps OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DisTRIct ENGINEER, 
GALVESTON DISTRICT, 
Galveston, Tex., December 31, 1952. 
Hon. T. R. Rowrnson, 
County Judge, Galveston County, 
Galveston County Courthouse, Galveston, Ter. 


DEAR JUDGE Rosinson: Reference is made to the present contract for the Gal- 
veston sea-wall extension and in particular to the ramp to be constructed at the 
westerly end of the extension work under the contract. 

It is believed to be of nrutual advantage to both Galveston County and the 
Federal Government to delete the above-referenced permanent ramp. This ramp 
was designed for construction at the extreme end of the authorized length of the 
seawall project. The elimination of this ramp would result in savings which 
Should permit construction of possibly 100 feet of additional seawall. Also, at 
such time when Federal funds are made available for completion of the author- 
ized project, considerable removal and relocation costs could be saved. 

In lieu of construction of the permanent ramp at the end of the present con- 
tract work, several alternatives are considered possible. The most likely solu- 
tion appears to be the utilization of the ramp on the back side of the present 
extension at station 51/00. This ramp is approximately 50 feet from the end 
of the extension as originally bid under the present contract and will join the 
existing road located between lots Nos. 139 and 140 of the Trimble and Lindsey 


survey. Available contingency money will possibly extend the seawall 168.5 
feet. Savings from elimination of the permanent ramp would add another pos 
sible 100 feet. Therefore, the back or road ramp at station 51/00 would be 


approximately 318 feet from the end of the wall that could be built with Galves 
ton County contributed money. 

Detailed studies relative to the above matter have not been made. Any com 
ments you might desire to offer will be appreciated. Should you determine that 
elimination of the permanent ramp from the present contract is feasible, your 
concurrence and permission to proceed with a study of the matter is requested. 

For the acting district engineer : 

Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE M. Gross, 
Lieutenant Colonel, CE, Executive Officer. 


GALveston, Tex., January 5, 1958. 

At a special called session of the commissioners’ court of Galveston County, 
Tex., held upon this day, upon call of the county judge and all commissioners 
to consider any and all matters that may come before them; there being present, 
County Judge Robinson, presiding; Commissioners Dantin, Vacek, Termini, and 
Palmer; County Clerk Platte; and William Decker, of the law firm of Markwell & 
Stubbs, attorneys for the commissioners’ court. 

On recommendation of the county judge and on motion of Commissioner Ter- 
mini, seconded by Commissioner Vacek and carried, it is ordered by the court that 
the county proceed to acquire the additional right-of-way for the 16,300 feet 
Seawall extension on Galveston Island, to comply with the act of Congress for 
said extension. 





The STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Galveston, ss: 

I, John R. Platte, clerk of the county court, and ex-officio clerk of the commis 
sioners’ court, in and for Galveston County, in the State of Texas, do hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of an order of 
said commissioners’ court, made and entered January 5, 1953, as che same ap 
pears of record in my office, in the minutes of said commissioners’ court, book 
No. 23, on pages Nos. 419 and 424, respectively. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the impress of the 
official seal of said commissioners’ court, at my office, in the city and county 

f Galveston, in the State of Texas, on this the 29th day of April A. D. 1953. 

[SEAL] JOHN R. PLATTE, 

Clerk, County Court, and Ex-Officio Clerk Commissioners’ Court, of 
Galveston County, Tex. 
By RutH MENDLE, Deputy. 


Judge Roprnson. Of course, this information through Congressman 
Thompson and through the United States district engineer was all 
widely circulated in the newspapers published, and so forth, and based 
upon that, figuring there would be a budget item in the budget for 
the further extension of the Galveston seawall, the city of Galveston 
and the mayor properly told you about extending its limits, because 
they felt they were going to be protected by a further extension of the 
seawall. And I have here, also, a certified copy of a resolution 
from the city commissioners of Galveston stating that they have in 
progress numerous plans for large development projects in the newly 
annexed area which cannot safely be completed unless and until 
the Galveston County west-end seawall is extended as authorized by 
Cr Neress. 

[ would like to offer that for insertion in the record. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


Whereas Galveston County has been attempting, in cooperation with the 
Federal Government, to extend the Galveston County west-end seawall for a dis 
tance of approximately 8 miles; and 

Whereas the Slst Congress, Ist session, authorized the extension of the Gal 
veston County west-end seawall for a distance of 16,300 feet contingent upon 
Galveston County contributing $2,870,000 in cash, together with the purchase 
of the necessary rights-of-way ; and 

Whereas Galveston County has contributed to the Federal Government, through 
the United States Department of the Army, said sum of $2,870,000 in cash 
ind has purchased the necessary rights-of-way to extend this seawall for a 
distance of 5,440 feet, which project is now under construction and is due to 
be completed about September 1, 1953; and 

Whereas in consideration of the construction of the present partial exten 
sion of the seawall as authorized by Congress it was made known to Galveston 
County and the city of Galveston that the fiscal year 1954 budget of the 
United States Congress would include funds for the further extension of the 
Galveston County west-end seawall; and 

Whereas Galveston County, relying upon this commitment, has instructed the 
county engineer for the county to proceed to acquire additional rights-of-way 
so that the Galveston County west-end seawall can be extended: and 

Whereas the city of Galveston, also relying upon said assurances and commit 
ment that the fiscal year 1954 budget of the United States Congress would include 
funds for the extension of the Galveston County west-end seawall, by ordinance, 
extended the limits of the city of Galveston, thereby making the territory to be 
protected by the extension of the Galveston County west-end seawall for a 
distance of 16,300 feet a part of the city of Galveston ; and 

Whereas the city of Galveston has in progress numerous plans for large 
development projects in the newly annexed area which cannot safely be com 
pleted unless and until the Galveston County west-end seawall is extended as 
authorized by Congress: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of the city of Galveston, That the 
Civil Function Subcommittee of the House of Representatives be and they are 
hereby requested to reeommend the inclusion in the proposed budget a sufficient 
sum of money so that the Galveston County west-end seawall can be extended 
for a distance of 16,300 feet as authorized by the 81st Congress, 1st session, or in 
the alternative, that they recommend the inclusion in the budget the sum of 
$2,870,000 to match the sum of money that has already been expended by 
Galveston County to comply with the act of Congress. 

I, Mildred M. Oser, secretary of the Board of Commissioners of the city of 
Galveston, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
a resolution adopted by the Board of Commissioners of the city of Galveston 
at the regular meeting held on April 30, 1953, as the same appears in records of 
this office. 

In testimony whereof I subscribe my name hereto officially under the corporate 
seal of the city of Galveston this the Ist day of May 1953 

MiLpReD M. OSER, 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Galveston. 

Judge Rozrnson. Briefly, that is it. Based upon all this—and the 
mayor of the city of Galveston, the Honorable Herbert Cartwright, 
will go into the city end of it—we feel there is a moral commitment 
and an ethical commitment that we have acted on in good faith. We 
know an effort is being made—— 

Mr. Hanp. Acted on in good faith and the expenditure of a good 
deal of your own money. 

Judge Ronrnson. Nearly $3 million of our own money; and we 
have acted in good faith, and at least speaking for myself personally, 
while I am wholeheartedly in sympathy with trying to balance the 
budget and cut down on expenses of the Government, I feel that is a 
moral and ethical commitment that should be kept. 

Of course, we feel the commitment is for the whole thing, but, in 
line with your program, we know that is impossible at the present 
time. But we were very much surprised—at least I was—because we 
were going ahead on the authority of the President, and then, in April, 
we got word that $975,000 had been taken out of the budget, and our 
purpose is to ask you to reinstate it for us. 

Mr. Hanp. We are glad to have your statement. Thank you for 
the testimony. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Now, I would like to introduce Mayor Cartwright 
next and I would like to make a little introduction of the mayor. 

This is the only man in public life who has nerve enough on election 
day to come to Washington in behalf of his people. He is up for 
reelection tomorrow. I have no doubt he will be the mayor of Galves- 
ton after tomorrow, but I think that is a thing that is worthy of 
comment. 

Mr. Hann. In view of your political fortitude, I rather hope you 
will. I have been a mayor and I know what a sacrifice you are now 
making. 

Mayor Carrwrieutr. Thank you. First, I would like to express 
my - preciation to you and the other members of the committee for 
this time you have given us, and also I would like this committee to 
veo that we, too, down in our part of the State of Texas, feel as you 
do = here—that we want to go along with your economy program. 
We feel li be perhaps there has been too muc ‘+h money spent unwisely. 
But, to use a time-worn statement that sometimes fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread, in this case I do not feel it is foolish of us to 
come these 2.000 miles to talk to you because, as the judge pointed out, 
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e honestly and sincerely feel we are entitled to some consideration, 
f it is at all possible, by this committee. 

The judge has pointed out the situation there in Galveston, and just 
to give you a little more background of the city itself, we have some 
55,000 people living within less than 10 square miles. The reason for 

hat is because we only had that much protection by sea wall, and 

have been shackled and held back due to the fact that we could 

not take the chance of building beyond that area because of reasons 
known to this committee. 

And that has played a very distinct part in the economics of Galves- 
ton. Naturally, if people cannot come into Galveston and find a place 
o live, they go elsewhere. The main feature of that is that we are 
osing so many of our younger folks. As you know, in your commu- 

ties back in South Carolina and New Jersey, or wherever you may 

» from, you have to build for the future, and Galveston has tried 
(Oo we that and we have come a long way since the terrible hurricane 
with which I know you are familiar. We lost some 8,000 folks in 
that one disaster. And we have tried to build back ourselves and have 
not been running to Washington every 15 minutes trying to get this 

nd that amount of Federal funds. We try to do it ourselves. And 

realizing that and helping ourselves and doing for ourselves, we have 
nly asked for the help we think we are entitled to. And in this case, 
with the commitments that have been made, we really believe you 
should give it consideration. 

{s the judge has pointed out, it took us maybe 2 or 3 bond elections 
to convince the people we had to grow and that we needed this for 
protection. We interested the United States engineers in the field. 
They saw that it was a worthy project for the Government and told 

“You get your house in shape, and we will go along with you. 

The “y mi ude extensive studies, and we have come up with this 3-mile 
sea wall. We were fortunate enough to pass a bond election and, in 
turn, we turned over that money in good faith for the United States 
ngineers to use under their supervision for this extension. And 
fully hoping and realizing we would have another 2 miles built at 
Federal expense, on request, not of the people of Galveston County, 
but by various groups who made this study, taking all that into con- 
ideration, the city of Galveston some 6 years ago—and this is probably 
unheard of, too—passed a tax bond over revenues to improve our 
Galveston wharves, which is the second port in the Nation today. 
{nd it was a revenue measure that was shackling us, too, and we did 
ot ask for anything except the help of our own folks. When we 
took that action, as I: say, 6 years ago, we had $38,000 in the bank; we 
owed $25,000 on a note at 6 percent, and I am going to say that in 
6 years we have netted an estimated $14 million which we have used to 
rehabilitate our 4.5 miles of waterfront. I am saying that because 
we try to do things ourselves when we can. And we have the only 
municipally owned port in the United States today that was not 
ponsored by Federal, county, or State taxes, nor was it subsidized 
from other money. We have done it on our own. I am saying that 
because we are a proud people, as you are back in New Jersey and as 
you are back in South Carolina. And we go along with this program, 
that we just have to economize or this Government spending will 
end in disaster. But on top of that, realizing we were going to give 
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birth to a big city and that we could not move westward and we had 
a chance, maybe, where we could build up a new city and that Galves- 
ton was a small town and a big port, we took it upon ourselves to g0 
back to the people and asked them for some $2,700,000 to build : 
sewage disposal plant which was needed, with the idea we were going 
to grow and, as we grew, we would need more and more improvements 
and had to give the people something for their money. It was build- 
ing up hopes, maybe, that Galveston is going to take its rightful place 
in the sun. 

I would like to introduce this, if I may—a brochure with the maps 
on the sale of the $2,700,000 of bonds, and we sold those bonds in 1 
week or 10 days. 

Mr. Hann. We will be glad to receive that for our files. 

(The material was filed with the committee. ) 

Mayor Carrwricntr. And talking about the port of Galveston, I 
— | like to introduce this brochure of the port of Galveston, which 
s all very descriptive, to show you what we have done and what it 
consists of. As I say, we have done all this with our own money and 
our own people, and the hope we have here today is that we won't be 
shackled, but will be able to fulfill our promise to the folks and will 
have breathing space and something to show for the sum we have 
spent and that we won't lose our folks, which is very vital, especially 
the young ones, and they are moving to the mainland. 

In regard to this particular project, it is not so much for the city 
of Galveston. As I say, we try to do things for ourselves. But to go 
along further, it will mean a great deal to us. This area lies right 
across from a city which we call Pelican Spit or Pelican Island. It 
has been wasteland for many years. But realizing we have this chance 
down there and have commitments from both Houses of Congress 
and have gotten the O. K. from the taxpayers and the Government’s 
O. K., apparently, from the President of the United States, we did not 
come to Washington to try to get any more money to help us with this, 
but for 5 years we have been working on it and only some few months 
interested private capital in it to the tune of $17.million, to come in 
and build us a bridge across there to he Ip us expand and grow. Nat- 
urally, the first thing they were worried about was hurricanes. They 
had heard about the storms of 1900 and 1915, and they were appre- 
hensive. We assured them again, thinking we knew what we were 
talking about and hoping we knew what we were talking about, “Don’t 
worry about that. Weare making 3 more miles down there to protect 
our city in this particular project from the wraths of God.” And they 
have gone into a contract that they will develop this island so that 
we will grow to the north. And not with a penny of Government 
money. And it is going to be kind of hard to convince those folks that 
maybe we did not know what we were talking about. We honestly 
thought we did. : 

I bring that up again because what we can do with our own money 
and our own people we want todo that way. And that is what I think 
you folks feel. I am sure you do. And I do want to go along with 
the economy program. We do not like high taxes any more than you 
folks do from the State of South Carolina and the State of New Jersey. 

sut it is just a plea that if you think we are entitled to it, if you think 
we have a good argument—and I know you folks are honest enough 
and sincere enough to try to give us the best Government you can here 
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n Washington—that you give every consideration to the little, old 
sland I have been representing. 

Galveston Island is 32 miles long and 5.5 miles wide. We just have 

not had the chances that other communities have had. This was one 
of the greatest hopes we had in 50 years, and to go back to a timeworn 

aying about faith, hope, and charity, we have not asked too much 
charity, but we have a lot of faith and hope, and we can lick charity 
by subs tituting hard work, honesty, and downr ight determination to 
do the job. 

If you gentlemen will give us every consideration, if you cannot 
eo along with us, we are not going to be mad. M: iybe we will be back 
ip again trying. But we do hope you W ill give this a lot of considera- 
tion and try to go along with us. 

Mr. Hann. Mayor, I am very much impressed with your statement 
and assure you our colleague is, too. It 1s a good program, and you 
can be assured the committee will give it consideration. 

Mr. Ritey. I understood you had sold some bonds that were ear 

uarked for your participation in the furtherance of this seawall. 

Mayor Cartwricut. Not the city. That was a county bond issue. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The county sold the bonds, and we spent that 
ymount. 

Mayor Cartwricutr. The county sold the bonds and turned that 
over to the United States engineers. 

Mr. Ritey. They are actually using that money ? 

Mr. THomrson. I will explain that. 

Mayor Cartrwrient. I think you overlooked the fact that we had 
completed our 1 mile or 2 miles of seawall, and the Army engineers 
ame in and asked us not to spend money putting in a permanent ramp. 

Mr. Rogptnson. I mentioned that. 

Mayor Cartwricutr. Gentlemen, it is more than a Federal item. 
If I may introduce this for the record, this is $17 million that we have 
gotten to help that. 

Mr. Trompson. I have one other gentleman from Galveston who 
says he does not want to make a statement, and I will take him at his 
word, because the time is running a little short. 

Mr. Narnan. I would like to make a short statement. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Naruan. This matter was considered very seriously by the 
chamber, and we are wholly in accord with the plea that is being 
made here. We do not consider this a new project but a joint venture 
that the Government has undertaken with the county, and since the 
county has fulfilled their agreement, the Government should go along 
and fulfill theirs. 

Each year about this time we are concerned about floods and storms. 
We have had two major ones in our history. So you can see the 
feeling of the chamber as well as of the citizenry. : 

Mr. Hanp. We are glad to have your statement. 


GUADALUPE River Prosecr 


Mr. Tromrson. The next project is the Guadalupe River project. 
This project is at the extreme southwestern end of my district. It 
would deepen the channel to run parallel to and in some parts become 
a part of the Guadalupe River. It is not properly the Guadalupe 
River any more, but it terminates near the city of Victoria, Tex. 
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At the upper terminal there has already been built a tremendous 
synthetic plant by du Pont. Halfway between the Intra-Coastal 
Canal and Victoria there is now under construction another tremen- 
dous plant by the Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

Now, gentlemen, those two plants were built adjacent to the pro 
posed canal. They were built there on the strength of what was con 
sidered to be a commitment by the Federal Government to deepen 
that channel. 

Mr. Furman will tell you now what has gone on and invite to you 
attention the fact that, just as in the case of the last witnesses, the peo 
ple of that part of the country have faith in their Government going 
through with its commitments. 

Mr. Richard Furman. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Furman. Thank you, sir. I am special representative of the 
Victoria County Navigation Commission, Victoria, Tex. 

Texas history tells us that in 1840 the city council of Victoria was 
granted congressional authority to clear out the Guadalupe River, 
including a raft a few miles below, and collect tolls. The following 
spring the steamer Swan navigated the Guadalupe up to Victoria. 
Because of the hazard of navigation and the lack of traffic at that time, 
the project was a failure as a transportation medium. In 1907, by 
authority of the Rivers and Harbors Act of March 2, 1907, the Federal 
Government dredged a channel in San Antonio Bay 5 feet deep by 40 
feet. wide, removed snags, log rafts, and shoals between the mouth of 
the Guadalupe River and Victoria, a total length of 68 miles. The con- 
struction was completed in 1909, but the maintenance of the project 
was abandoned in 1916 due to the lack of traflic and high maintenance 
costs. By the approval of the Rivers and Harbors Act of March 2, 
1945, the existing project was modified to provide a channel 9 feet deep 
by 100 feet wide from a connection with the Intracoastal Canal ap- 
proximately 138 miles best of Galveston, Tex., along the east shore of 
San Antonio, Guadalupe, and Mission Bays and the Guad: alupe River 
to a point 5 miles above Victoria, Tex. Three years ago the proposed 
turning basin site was changed from its original site 3 miles above 
Victoria to a point 6 miles below Victoria, saving the Federal Gov- 
ernment 9 miles of dredging, the cost of construction and operation 
of two locks, and the cost of a diversion channel to the Guadalupe 
River, making the project a sea-level canal. Local interests were re- 
lieved of the expense of 9 miles of rights-of-way, the cost of 2 bridges, 
and the necessity of requesting authority from the State board of 
water engineers to divert water from the Guadalupe River to the canal 
for navigation purposes. It was felt that all available water should be 
saved for industry rather than for navigation. Early in 1947 two 
navigation districts, the West Side Calhoun C ounty and the Victoria 
County Navigation Districts, through which the proposed canal will 
extend, were created ; bonds were issued ; and navigation commissions 
established to handle the affairs of the districts. Since 1948 the Corps 
of Engineers have repeatedly requested construction funds for the 
project. The project report has been completed. 

This is the 5th consecutive year I have appeared before you in 
behalf of the Guadalupe River Channel to Victoria, Tex., which was 
officially made an integral part of the Gulf intr acoastal waterways 
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last year by Public Law 527, 82d Congress, H. R. 6812, approved July 
12,1952. In 1948 when I presented our brief and first formal request 
for construction funds with which to start the project, I told you that 
big industry was anxious to come in to the Victoria area because of 
our strategic location in the heart of the new industrial frontier. Our 
section of the Texas gulf coast has an unlimited supply of natural 
gas, an adequate supply of water for industry, an unlimited supply 
of sand and gravel, a very favorable labor situation, and a climate 
which permits year-round operation. 

In 1949 the Du Pont Co. purchased some 1,700 acres of land on the 
proposed canal extension about 8 miles below the city of Victoria. In 
1951 they completed a $50-million plant, where they are now employ- 
ing 650 people and are making adiponitrile, an ingredient of nylon 
salts. This adiponitrile is shipped to their plant at Orange, Tex., made 
into nylon salts, and shipped east to their plants, there to be made into 
nylon. 

Last October the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a subsidiary of 
the Union Carbide Co., started a $75 million plant on 1,500 acres of 
land which they purchased on our proposed canal extension about 
25 miles below Victoria. Last Mav Mr. L. J. Bowditch, vice president 
of the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., appeared with me before the 
Senate subcommittee and testified that the final decision on the loca- 
tion of that plant site was based on a fact that our canal extension was 
an approved project, that the Defense Department wanted the plant 
built as was evidenced by priorities given them for materials, that 
their products, which would be plastics and antifreeze, would be 
beneficial to the war effort, and that they would put at least 140,000 
tons of traffic on the canal each year. He testified that the first unit 
would employ at least 750 people. 

Last October the Gifford-Hill-American Co., Inc., of Dallas, Tex., 
and California, started construction on a plant at Victoria, and I quote 
a letter dated November 13, 1953. from Ray A. Foley, president of 
Gifford-Hill-American, Inc., to Col. J. D. Lang, district engineer, 
Galveston district, Corps of United States Engineers: 

Late in October of this year we initiated construction of a manufacturing plant 
located in the extreme southwest corner of the Victoria County Airport property. 
This location is but a short distance frem the turning basin which will serve 
the proposed extension of the Intracoastal Canal to Victoria, Tex. One of the 
principal contributing factors which influenced our final decision in respect to 
the location of a site for our aforementioned new plant was information given 
us to the effect that the Congress of the United States had promised to build 
this canal extension into Victoria and as promptly as possible would appropriate 
funds toward this end. The above plant will primarily serve the coastal area 
of Texas; however, there is in evidence substantial potential business in respect 
to serving a number of Latin-American countries. In order to economically 
serve the development of such trade relationships, we, of course, will have to 
have an outlet to deep water which again brings up the necessity for the planned 
extension into Victoria of the Intracoastal Canal. This new plant, when finally 
completed in all of its planned aspects, will be equipped to manufacture concrete 
pressure pipe in a wide range of sizes and designs. The enclosed brochure will 
serve to briefly describe in word and picture the types of concrete pressure pipe 
which we are equipped to manufacture. It is difficult at this time to even 
estimate the probable tonnage which might prove economical to ship via the 
Intracoastal Canal or deep water; however, such possibilities could, in the not- 
too-distant future, particularly in respect to trade with Latin America, reach 
a volume amounting to several thousand tons annually. The plant when com- 
pleted will employ approximately 200 men. 
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We sincerely trust that you will be able to bring this much needed improve- 

ment to the point of actual accomplishment in the very near future. 
Yours very truly. 
GIFFrorD-HILL-AMERICAN, INC., 
Ray A. Foirey, President. 

These three important industries mentioned above selected the 
Victoria area because they needed water transportation and were 
convinced that the canal project would be carried through to comple- 
tion. These 3 plants have created new jobs for more than 1,600 
people with a combined payroll of more than $10 million annually. 
The Federal taxes from these new payrolls will amount to more than 
$2 million annually, which, within 3 or 4 years, will pay for the 
Government’s participation in this important Intracoastal Canal 
extension. In addition, the Federal taxes on the net income from the 
three industries will add a considerable amount each year to the 
coffers of the United States Treasury. Other industries needing 
water transportation have indicated a strong desire to come into 
the Victoria area, which, in turn, will create more Federal taxes. 
We are asking you to make an investment which will multiply itself 
many times in returns to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpbay, May 11, 1953. 
GuLF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 
WITNESS 


DALE MILLER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, INTRACOASTAL 
CANAL ASSOCIATION OF LOUISIANA AND TEXAS 


Mr. Hann. Mr. Miller, the committee will be very glad indeed to 
hear from you. I understand you are here to present the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway project. 

Mr. Mruurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, my name is 
Dale Miller, and I am executive vice president of the Intracoastal 
Canal ng eer of Louisiana and Texas, with principal offices in 
Houston. I appear before you this afternoon to urge your favorable 
consideration of meritorious river and harbor projects in Louisiana 
and ‘Texas. 

The budget now before you recommends an appropriation of $487,- 
000 for the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, this sum to be allocated to 
completing the conversion of the Colorado River floodgates into locks. 
I think it is unnecessary for me to consume your time by a discussion 
of this item. Since the identical amount was recommended in both 
the original and revised budgets for the next fiscal year, and since 
the appropriation is all that is needed to complete this project, I am 
confident that the subcommittee will recognize the necessity for ap- 
proving it. 

I would like to invite your attention to two important navigation 
projects in particular, the canalization of the Guadalupe River in 
Texas and the construction of the Morgan City to Port Allen cutoff 
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ite of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway in Louisiana. I shall not 

scuss these projects in detail, since Texas po tn have appeared 

efore you this afternoon for the Guadalupe River canalization, and 

Louisiana witnesses will testify tomorrow on the Morgan City-Port 

\llen route. In the judgment of the Intracoastal Canal Association— 

: vhich for nearly 50 years has fostered the development of Louisiana 

| Texas through water transportation—these 2 projects merit the 

ghest priority in your consideration. 

I cannot refrain from reminding the subcommittee that witnesses 

r these two projects have appeared here each year for a number of 

years, urging you gentlemen and your predecessors to provide funds 

. te their construction under way. The significance of their repeated 

| ippe irances before this subcon mittee lies in the fact that in all these 

years there has never been raised, to my knowledge, any question as 

: to the merit and need of these projects. They simply have been passed 

over year after year because they represent so-c alled new construc- 

tion starts, despite the fact that both of them are essential parts of an 

: xisting waterway which has long since proven its worth and fully 
istified the cost of its construction and maintenance. 


: I suggest to you gentlemen that not only our Intracoastal Canal As- 
wiation, but many other individuals and organizations throughout 

e country, are deeply concerned over the fact that existing policies 
the administration and Congress are seriously retarding the order- 
y development of navigation projects. For a number of years now 


ie administration has invoked, and Congress has acquiesced in, a 
nohied which denies funds willy nilly to many important and needed 
projects solely for the reason that oo represent so-called new con- 


truction starts, I submit, gentlemen, that such a criterion in the de- 
lopment of a river-and-harbor aia am is wholly artificial and un- 
ilistie. Any ] ublic works project should be evaluated strictly on 


ts merits and ee on its age. 

[ am sure you gentlemen are familar in general with the remark- 
ible growth of the coast country of Louisiana and Texas in recent 
years. It is rapidly becoming the ¢ vibes al capital of the world, and 
‘ores of multi-million-dollar plants have transformed it from a 
virtual wilderness into an industrial empire, and a major factor in that 
ieve lopme nt has been water transportation. The Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway, for ex: unp le, was authorized by Congress on the expecta- 
tion that it would ultimately develop 5 n nillion tons of commerce when 
t was completed between the Mississippi River and the Mexican 
border, but last year this remarkable waterway carried in excess of 
) million tons of commerce, more than 7 times the maximum amount 
predicted for it, and all indications point to the prospect that ton- 
nage will increase even more rapidly in the years immediately ahead. 

[ cite that fact to suggest to you gentle men that modifications and 
extensions of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway which have been au- 
thorized for some years—such as the Guadalupe River and the Morgan 
City-Port Allen routes, and alternate routes of the canal near Aransas 
Pass and Galveston—are much more urgently needed today than they 
were when they were authorized. In such a rapidly growing area, 
with such a dynamic economy, transportation facilities must keep 
pace with progress; and it is patently unrealistic, in my humble 
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opinion, to ignore the merits of authorized projects and pass then 
over simply because the *y are construed as new construction starts. 

To illustrate the fallacy of such a policy, I would like to call the 
subcommittee’s attention briefly to a navigation project at Corpus 
Christi, a community which has been descr ibed in national m: igazines 
as the most rapidly growing city in the United States, having v irtually 
doubled its population every decade for the past 40 years. For a num- 
ber of years there has been authorized a project to extend the deep 
water channel from the main turning basin westward about 5 miles 
to Tule Lake. A number of important industries have recently located 
along the route of this authorized channel, and now being constructed 
just beyond the proposed terminus is the largest refinery in south 
Texas. 

This refinery is 100 percent a defense industry. It is being 
constructed under a certificate of necessity and it will produce 135 
octane gasoline and jet fuel for the exclusive use of our Armed 
Forces. Production at this 1 plant will exceed 11 million barrels of 
petroleum products a year, virtually all of which will move by tanke: 
and barge. And yet, merely because the dredging of this authorized 
project represents new construction, and is thus automatically barred 
from consideration, this huge refinery is now being compe lled to lay 
several pipelines, each 7 miles long, from its plant through a congested 
industrial area to reach deep water at the main turning basin in 
Corpus Christi. These pipelines will require thousands of tons of 
steel and will serve only a single industry, and that inadequately, 
whereas the channel would efficiently serve not only that industry 
but all the other industries located along its route. 

Here is a defense industry. producing fuel for jet planes, located 
near the largest naval air station in the world, and being rushed to 
completion under a certificate of necessity from this Government : 
and yet the channel to serve it and the defense program, although 
fully authorized and wholly justified, evidently cannot be built be 
cause it unfortunately happens to be on the arbitrary blacklist of 
new-construction starts. I should think that this Congress would 
lose no time In expediting the construction = this project, particularly 
since it is going to be constructed sooner or later anyw: ay, in order 
that it be made available at the time this eps is completed in a 
few months from now. 

Gentlemen, I am sure we are all aware of the need for economy in 
view of world conditions, but we should be aware also that such con 
ditions will likely prevail over a period of many years to come, and 
we must not permit them to vitiate our obligation to continue the 
orderly development of our water resources. The time has come, 
in our opinion, when our Government should accept the responsibilit) 
of working out a program for such development, based solely on 
merit and need, and not on artificial criteria. We respectfully urge 
you gentlemen of this subcommitee to deve ‘lop a selective and dis- 
criminating program of useful public works which are indispensable 
to the growth and progress of our great Nation. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Miller, thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Minuer. Thank you very much. ; 
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WITNESS 


WILLIAM J. HULL, CHAIRMAN, OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, ASHLAND, KY. 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Hull, the committee will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Hutz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My statement will be very 
brief. Weare submitting for the committee a copy of a bulletin con- 
taining the Ohio Valley Improvement Association's general program, 
as a part of this statement. 

(The bulletin was filed with the committee. ) 

Shall I proceed ¢ 

Mr. Hann. Yes. 

Mr. Huuw. Mr. Chairman, my name is William J. Hull, of Ashland, 
Ky. I am chairman of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
legislative committee, The association is a corporation of the State 
of Ohio with a record of more than a half century of continuing in 
terest in and activity on behalf of the development of the Ohio River 
as an inland waterway and the development of the valley territory 
contiguous to it. The membership of the association represents in 
dustry, shippers, river operators, civic groups, and related interests 
who support its work and program. ‘The association is devoted to the 
improvement of navigation on the river and the conservation, control, 
purification, development, and use of these water resources. It is gov- 
erned by a board of trustees elected by the members, and I am here 
on the specific authority of the board. 

For the past 20 years or more, this association has been represented 
before Congress by Mr. O. Slack Barrett, of Cincinnati. It had been 
Mr. Barrett’s intention to appear before this subcommittee again this 
year, but he died suddenly, early in April. Prior to his death, he had 
prepared for the convenience of the committee a summary, in booklet 
form, of the association’s long-range program, and I am furnishing 
a copy of this booklet for the record and also a copy for each member 
of this subeommittee. There are many projects contained therein 
which we feel should be deferred at this time in the interest of na 
tional economy, but there are a few projects which the association 
believes strongly should receive the favorable consideration of the 
Congress this year. It is to these specific projects that I wish to 
direct my remarks today. 

Canalization of the Ohio River was be un in the ear ly eighties and 
was completed in 1929. Many of the structures in the river are now 
as much as 50 years old and have reached such a deteriorated condition 
that, if not properly maintained on a continuous basis, they may ac 
tually fail. As an example of what may happen on the Ohio River, 
lock No. 15 on the upper Monongahela River, which is of similar age 
(50 years), actually did fail during last winter, making it nec essary to 
close the river to navigation at that point for a period from Febru: ary 
24 until April 3, and resulting i in an emergency expenditure of more 
than $100,000 and a loss to industr v of many times that amount, before 
locking services could be resumed. If this had happened on the Ohio 
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or the lower Monongahela it would have been catastrophic to the Pitts- 
burgh industrial area. It has been noted that the President’s revised 
budget for fiscal year 1954, which appears in the Congressional Record 
of April 20, recognized the vital importance of maintaining our exist 
ing structures not only in the interest of safety, but from the stand 
point of maintaining the security of the Federal funds already in- 
vested. It wisely provides practically the same amount for this pu: 
pose as was provided in the budget orginally approved. It is hoped 
that this committee will support our urgent request that the full 
umount now included for mamtenance remain, 

Asa necessary adjunct to continued LO0( maintenance, the associ 
ation feel; strongly that those proje ts that have already received con 
gressional approval and for which funds have been appropriated, and 
the constructiol of which has begun, unquestionably should be con 
tinued in the coming fiscal year. We urge the appropriation of th 
necessary funds to complete these projects. I refer particularly t 0 
lock and dam No. 2 on the Monongahela River. and ( ‘heatham lock 
and dam and Old Hickory lock and dam on the Cumberland River, 
enn. 

\s has just been pointed out, many of the structures on the main 
stem of the Olio, a nd on its prine ipal tributaries, notably on the Mo 
nongahela, are greatly deteriorated and have outlived their useful 
life. Their itabhen and maintenance are becoming increasingly 
expensive year by vear, and the size of locks now provided and, in some 
cases, the navigable depths are inadequate to handle the present tri aflic. 
Chis has become increasingly ap pare nt since the close of World War 
Il with the mounting increase in the tonnages being moved. Whereas 
in 1945, the last year of = war, only 34 million tons moved on the 


Ohio River. du ne the vear 1951 this tonnage had increased to more 
than 56 million tons, almost twice the volume of freight passing 


through the Panama Canal. On the Monongahela River during the 
vear 1951. more than 32 million tons of freight were handled. Ow 
association feels that it is poor economy for the Federal ceoearnias t 
not to resumé implementation of the program for replacement of t 

more obsolete structures on these streams which was begun in 1919 and 
which, so far as the main stream is cone erned, was 3 Stop ped tempor: ar 
vy with the completion of Galli a Dam in 1937. It is understood 
that the engineers have completed, or practically sominlée ted, the plan 
ning for three of these voulaceinitink i euauanl that is, New Cumber 
lat d lock and « larn, loc ated near New Cumberland, W. Va. which 
would replace existing locks Nos. 7, 8, and 9: Greenup Dam, near 
Greenup, Ky., which would replace existing dams Nos. 27, 28, 29, and 
0; and Markland Dam, near Markland, Ind., which would replace 
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existing dams Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38, and 39. This association has in 
cluded in its program the initiation of constructon of these three re 
placement dams. Although it has been noted that none of these 
projects are included in the revised approved budget for 1954, all of 
these replacement projects have high economic ratios (1 to 1.1 or bet 
ter), and it is urgently requested that consideration be given to 
providing funds to start the New Cumberland Dam this year, so that 
the rehabilitation program on our rivers may proceed without further 
delay. 
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Even though substantial reductions in appropriations are deemed 
necessary, some prov ision must be made, in the interest of vital long 
iInge development, for continued p ylannin og of essential projects for 

e future. Those projects for planning included in our porgram 
ll are considered Tolealiaas by our board of trustees, but it is sub 
mitted that, of these, the most important is Hildebrand lock and dam 
on the — = Monong: thela River, which would provide adequate navi 

tion ilities to an important coal-producing area. 

Lhe associ ation heartily subscribes to the objectives of the flood 
ntrol program for the Ohio V alley propos ed by the arg engineers. 
In view, however, of the limited funds which will be available, the 

ociation believes that emphas S should be placed a é t this time pri 
! arily on the completion of those flood-control coaana which have 
ready been undertaken. 

Our association is fully aware of the overriding importance of 
onomy 1n the program ot the I: ede i al (,overnmment. We h ive there 
fore urged the provision of funds at this time only for those project 

ch are essential to the welfare of the Ohio River Valley. 

Phe association is sincerely grateful for this opportunity to present 
ts views. ; 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Hull, the committee is very grateful to you. 

Mr. Hunxi. Thank you very much. 


MonDay. May 11, L953. 
Jackson Curorr, Jackson, Ky. 
WITNESSES 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

HOY MILLER 

ERWIN TURNER 

ALLIE Y. WATKINS 

BRADY SHORT 


Mr. Hanno. The committee is very happy to have with us Congress 


Hial Car] D. Perk his, who is inte rested in the Jackson Cutoff project 
Jackson, Ky. 
Mr. Perkins. eto Mr. Chairman. Our delegation consists 


ol Mr. Mi ller. oO od axe k son a ‘Turner of Jackson: Mr. Watkins. 

d Mr. oo 

[ wish to take this opportunity to thank the committee for the 
pi ivilege of appearing here tod: ay. This project was authorized, the 
Jackson Cutoff project, in 1944. The project would reduce the flood 
height at Jackson some 4 feet to 6 feet. And this is a quotation from 
Hou se Document No. 504. TSth Congress, 2d session, at pee 10. The 
Jacks son Cutoff would reduce the flood hei olit from 4to6f 1eet, roughly, 
nd eliminate 75 percent of the e stimated damage. The cutoff would 
have no effect on the reduction of flood height in other localities. 
The annual benefit to be derived from the project is estimated 
$4,000. This was the report back in 1944. 
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This city has been flooded from 6 to 8 times within the past 15 
years. And I want to point out here on the map the exact location 
of this project. 

You will see how the river elbows for some 6 miles, then comes 
back to the starting point where it is not more than 150 feet across. 
If we can get this project completed, it will enable the water to 
cut through and will alleviate all of this damage here in the city 
of Jackson. 

I have a joint statement here from Senator Clements and myself, 
which I am not going to take the time of the committee to read, 
but I will ask unanimous consent to have the full statement printed 
in the record. 

Mr. Hann. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


JOINT STATEMENT OF SENATOR EARLE C. CLEMENTS AND CONGRESSMAN 
. Curt D, PERKINS 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are appearing before this 
committee today for the purpose of making a statement favoring the inclusion 
of funds in the Corps of Engineers appropriations for a small flood-control project 
known as the Jackson Cutoff project at Jackson, Ky. 

The need for this project is extremely urgent and its necessity cannot be 
underestimated. We think that it is only fair and equitable to protect the people 
of this city, inasmuch as we have expended millions in foreign aid for reconstruc 
tion and rehabilitation of devastated and wartorn countries and their citizens. 

As you gentlemen know, this project was authorized in the 1944 Flood Control 
Act, but to date no appropriations have been granted. Up to this date, $1,900 
has been available for preliminary preparation for a planning report. The project 
is located in Breathitt County on the North Fork of the Kentucky River at 
Jackson, Ky., and will involve the excavation of a cutoff channel about 150 feet 
long across the neck of an oxbow bend 

The Corps of Engineers has advised that in their opinion the project is justified 
They say the estimated cost of the project is about $225,000 and that the estimated 
ratio of benefits to cost is 144 to 1, which alone shows a justification of the project 
from the standpoint of sound economics. The engineers also report that the 
cutoff would reduce flood crests by 4 to 6 feet, resulting in elimination of 75 
percent of the estimated damage by each flood 

Aside from the report of the engineers, there are many plausible reasons why 
appropriations for this project should be made. We know as a matter of record 
that the city has had five major floods from 1939 through 1948, causing severe 
damage to business houses, homes, farms, and the Government post office. The 
estimated damage runs approximately $60,000 each time a flood occurs, aside from 
the fact that schools are closed and rail and automotive transportation facilities 
are brought to a standstill, which completely disrupts the economic equilibriun 
of this community and creates serious health hazards by the deposits of mud, 
trash, and slush. The Government also suffers a loss in revenue because of tax 
deductions taken for depreciation and loss of personal and real property. 

The valley farmland is also being gradually destroyed in this area by the recur 
rent floods; which often destroy crops and damage the soil. It is in the national 
interest that lives and property of the patriotic citizens of Breathitt County and 
the citizens of Jackson, Ky., be protected. The small pittance that this project 
will cost could be justified as a recognition of the fact that not a man had to be 
drafted from Breathitt County in World War I, but this is not necessary, as it is 
fully justified by the benefits-to-cost ratio. When called upon for assistance in 
time of need, they have never faltered. They are now in need; we believe they 
deserve assistance. 

Another point we would like to emphasize is that the land for the cutoff project 
may be bought for the small sum of approximately $1,000, and there is an abun- 
dant supply of local labor to do the work. 

We are thoroughly convinced from the above-mentioned facts and circum- 
stances that this project is fully justified and warranted as a sound investment 
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rom every conceivable point of view, and we hope that you gentlemen will see 
to include it in the Corps of Engineers appropriations, 
EarRLe CC. CLEMENTS, United States Senator. 
CarL D. PerKINs, Member of Congress. 

Mr. Perkins. I just want to call the committee’s attention to 
this statement: 

The Corps of Engineers has advised that in their opinion the 
project is justified. They say the estimated cost of the project is 
tbout $225,000, and that the estimated ratio of benefits to cost is 
1.5 to bs 
The engineers also report that the cutoff would reduce flood 
rests by 4 to 6 feet, resulting in the elimination of 75 percent of 
the estimated damage by each flood. 

\side from the report of the engineers there are many plausi- 
ble reasons why appropriation for this project. should be made, 
The estimated damage runs at approximately $60,000 each time 
i Hood occurs. 

Further, I recite in this’ statement: It is in the na- 
tional interest that lives and property of the patriotic citizens of 
Breathitt County and the citizens of Jackson, Ky. a protected. 
Che small pittance that this project will cost could be justified as a 
recognition of the fact that not a man had to be drafted from 
Breathitt County in World War I, but this is not necessary, and as it 
s fully justified by the benefits-to-cost ratio. 

And then we emphasize another point, that the land for the cutoff 
project may be purchased for the sum of $1,000. 

First I would like to introduce to the members of the committee Mr. 
Hoy Miller, who is 78 years of age, in the construction business, and 
has spent all of his life right in this area. 

Mr. Hanno. The committee will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman, this project would elimin: ate the flood 
danger to the city if we could get this cutoff in line with what the 
engineers have told us. They say it will reduce it at least 4 feet 
or maybe 5 feet. The river is about 7 feet lower on the opposite side, 
ind if we can get that cutoff it will eliminate the floods to Jackson. 

Mr. Hanp. You have a very peculiar situation there with a loop 
n the river. 

Mr. Mriiier. Yes; it has been called a 7-mile loop. I think the 

irvey shows it is about 6 miles, possibly a little more. 

Mr. Perkins. The distance through the cutoff is how much? 

Mr. Minter. I could not give you the exact distance, but I have an 
dea it is somewhere between 200 and 300 feet. 

Mr. Perkins. The excavation would be what height, according to 
your estimate / 

Mr. Mutter. I would just have to make a guess. I never meas- 
ired 

Mr. Hanp. That data is available to the committee, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. You have that. 

Mr. Hann. Yes. Is there anything else you would like to add. Mr. 
Miller ? 

Mr. Miuier. No, except I just hope we can get the job completed. 
We have had several floods and everybody is worried about the dan- 
ver of floods, and the damage that could result if they built in that 
area, 
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Mr. Perkins. Next I would like to present Judge Erwin Turner. 

Mr. Turner. There is not much J wish to say, Mr. Chairman, 
except I think perhaps there has been a misapprehension on Mr. 
Miller’s part, perhaps some misunderstanding, concerning the distanc 
through this cutoff. I was under the impression it was somewher 
around 50 to 75 feet. That used to be what we called a mill, an old 
water-mill flow, and there was a cutoff through that gap, of approxi 
mately 10 feet. 

The distance around here, in making the cut the Engineers advocate, 
the distance around this bend, the engineers tell us slows down thx 
current of the stream to such an extent that it backs up water in the 
town and they have floods in the town. 

The Engineers have said to us, and they are the ones whose advice 
we take about the matter, that by making this cutoff it will alleviate 
the flood in the city Of course, we would like very much to have that 

Mr. Perkins. Will you describe to the committee whether or not 
the lower portion of the city of Jackson contains many homes, the 
ost office, and other business establishments ¢ 

Mr. Turner. It is just about 1 mile below that section | indicating}. 
I was about Crown when | moved to Jackson, but I recall the 1997 
flood, which covered all of that bottom, and I recall it flooded some- 
thine like 100 dwellings and several business houses on the other sid 
of the river. 

Mr. Perxrns. Have we had more floods in the city of Jackson with 
in the past few years than in former years, in your opinion / 

Mr. Turner. Yes. That is due, probably, to cutting over the for 
ests and taking from the hillsides. The water seems to run mort 
rapidly, and we have had many floods. The first one, and the largest 
one, was on May 27, 1927. Then we had another one in 1937 that 
was of about the same height: and we had one in 1949 and another 
one in 1951. 

Mr. Pi RKINs. | believe there have been some five floods within the 
city since 1937, all of which have done considerable damage ? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. What has been the average heighth of the water in 
the streets, where damage was done, as a result of water getting into 
the stores: how des p was the water / 

Mr. Turner. It would run around, I would say 4 to 6 feet. 

Mr. Perkins. In other words, if the money was appropriated to 
construct this project, in your opinion, what would be the result? 

Mr. Turner. I understand that the distance would not exceed 75, 
or perhaps down to 50 feet. 

Mr. Perkins. That is the cut through here | indicating]. 

Mr. Turner. Yes; it isa very short distance. 

Mr. Perxtns. And that would alleviate the disastrous flood condi- 
tions that occur in the city of Jackson ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. The Engineers until recently estimated that 
the cost would be $185,000, but on this trip, as I understand, the esti- 
mate now is that it would cost $225,000. 

Mr. Perxtns. That is the figure that was given me, Mr. Chairman. 
The engineers told me this morning that the project was feasible and 
was still a 1.5 to 1 benefit to cost ratio. 

Mr. Hann. The project has been approved by them. 

Mr. Perxtns. Yes. 
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Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

Mr. Perxins. Next I would like you to hear Mr. Allie Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins. I would like to just add a word to what these gentle- 
nen have said, concerning my understanding of the problem that we 

have there. 

In this community, in each one of the floods that we have had, the 
ommunity has been damaged, that is, the actual property damage 
is run into thousands of dollars, well, I will say, $10,000 or more 
ould be a ver y conserv: itive estimate of the property damage. 

Besides that, some of the worst floods have resulted in disastrous 

proportions. In the 1927 flood, to which Judge Turner made refer- 

ence, the damage was so great that we received national publicity about 
t, Former President Herbert Hoover, who was then Secretary of 

Commerce, came to Jackson to visit the city personally, to look the 
tuation over to ascertain what the damage was. 

And not only did we have property damage as a result of that flood, 
ut also during the flood of 1927 we had typhoid of epidemic pro- 

portions, 

so we have on top of the property damage the problem of com- 

ng disease and pestilence. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Perxrns. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should disclose 

t all of these major floods cost in excess of $60,0000, 

I have before me resolutions submitted in behalf of this project 

follows: 


‘ 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED IN BEHALF OF THE JACKSON CUTOFF 


n City Council: Charles H. Davis, mayor; David G. Collier, clerk 
Jackson Kiwanis Club: J .W. Poe, Jr., president; William Spencer, secretary 
ckson Garden Club: Mrs. J. S. Hogg, president; Mrs. Allen Lake, secretary 
kson WOTT irs. Frank Trusty, president; Mrs. Omeda H. Terry, secretary 


if Kducation: E. Cc. Pe rey, president ; Herbert W Spent er, 


Jackson City Board « 
ecretary 

J m Lions Club: B. J. Gillum, president; Herbert W. Spencer, secretary 

jackson Woman’s Club: Mrs. Ray Salyer, president ; Mrs. Mize Hensley, secretary 

son Baptist Brotherhood: EK. H. Brumback, president; James R. Deaton, 

secretary 

W.S. C. 8S. Methodist Church: Mrs. B. C. Short, president: Mrs. Hugh Needham, 
secretary 

lackson Eastern Star: Miss Bess T. Turner, president; Miss Charlene Turner, 
secretary 

Jackson Daughters of America: Miss Irene Slusher, president; Miss Geneva 

McGuire ‘wecretary 
Breathitt County Farm Bureau: George W. Little, president; James R. Deaton, 

secretary 

These resolutions all show the interest of the people in the com- 
munity. 

The floods have been so frequent and have cost so much in damage 
that I do not know of any project anywhere in the country that 
deserves more consideration than this one 

If there was some objection to it from the Corps of Engineers, then 

e might — some problem, but that is not the case. 

And if \ are golng to vive the peop le of Jackson, Ky . any re a ief, 
I sincere ly isis that even if you do not find it possible to appropriate 
all the money reque ‘sted, that you can find it possible to appropriate a 
portion of The local people are willing to do their part, and i 
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fact, they have already raised their part. And, if you can come along 
and give the city a little money it will certainly be appreciated by 
ever ybody concerned. 

Mr. Br: ady Short has just come in from Jackson, Mr. Chairman, and 
I would like for him to be heard briefly. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, we have been building in this area for 
several years, and this land is subject to flood. This flood-control 
project would shorten the distance by making the cutoff and would 
remove the flood danger from Jackson City. We now have floods very 
often. I was talking to one of the merchants the other day, and he 
states that in the last 3 years water has been in his store ‘from 61. 
inches to 214 feet. He tells me that he has to close up when the water 
gets in the streets about 6 inches, that the store can be flooded. 

We would like very much to have some relief from the floods. They 
tell us that this will lower the flood stage from 4.5 to 6 feet, and if it 
does, it certainly will help the people in that area. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Hartwewut (Ga.-S. C.) Dam Progectr 


WITNESSES 


HON. PAUL BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

L. S. MOODY, SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AUGUSTA, GA. 

ROGER B. McWHORTER, CHIEF ENGINEER, FEDERAL POWER COM- 
MISSION 

HON. HENRY HARRIS, MAYOR, ABBEVILLE, S&S. C. 

Z. W. MEEKS, ANDERSON, S. C., REPRESENTING THE MAYOR 

G. P. COLLISON, STATE SENATOR, OF GREENWOOD, S. C., REPRE- 
SENTING THE MAYOR 

R. E. FRONEBERGER, CITY MANAGER OF GREENWOOD 

LOUIE L. MORRIS, HARTWELL, GA., OWNER AND EDITOR OF THE 
HARTWELL SUN AND PRESIDENT OF THE HARTWELL RR. 

LEE E. CARTER, MAYOR, HARTWELL, GA. 

W. P. CARTER, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HARTWELL 

WILLIAM CAREY SKELTON, SOLICITOR GENERAL AND ATTORNEY 
FOR REA 

T. S. MASON, MANAGER, HART COUNTY REA, AND FORMER STATE 
SENATOR 

CHARLES E. VEAL, ROYSTON, REPRESENTING THE MAYOR AND 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

J. STEWART ASBURY, MAYOR OF ELBERTON, GA. 

LOUIS PATZ, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ELBERTON 

WILTON E. HALL, JR., ANDERSON, S. C. 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have our colleague, 
Congressman Brown, with us this morning and a group who are inter- 
ested in the Hartwell project. 


We will be glad to hear from you, Congressman Brown. 
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Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, we have a number of people here from 
the various towns in South Carolina and Georgia bordering on the 
Savannah River. 

[ am authorized to say Senator Russell and Senator George, of 
Georgia, and Senator M: iybs ank and Senator Johnston, of South Caro- 
lina, are ve ry eager to have funds appropr iated to begin the construc- 
tion of the i: irtwell Reservoir. They did not appear because they 
cnew we only had 30 minutes, but they will appear at the Senate 
learing. 

I am authorized to state, too, that every Member of the House from 
South Carolina and Georgia is in favor of the request for an appro 
priation of funds to begin construction of the Hartwell Dam. 

We have many witnesses here from the counties in the Savannah 
River Valley, and the Congressmen whose districts border on the 
Savannah River in both South Carolina and Georgia will appear in 
person or by filing briefs. 

The first witness I will call on, Mr. Chairman, is Hon. L. 8. Moody, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Augusta, Ga., and a member 
of the Hartwell Dam Steering Committee, which is composed of 
Hon. Wilton E. Hall, chairman, who served in the United States 
Senate for a short length of time a few years ago and who is also 
editor and owner of the two daily papers in Anderson, S.C. Mr. Hall 
is now ill in a hospital in Florida and cannot be present. 

Mr. Moody represents the mayor, the chamber of commerce, and the 
business people there. I might say I consider Mr. Moody one of the 
most efficient secretaries of chambers of commerce in the United States. 

The next member of the steering committee is Hon. Louie L. Morris. 
Mr. Morris is editor and owner of the Hartwell Sun, the only paper 
there, and is president of the Hartwell Railroad. 

The next member is Hon. Butler B. Hare, who served in Congress 
and as a member of the Appropriations Committee for a number of 
years. Mr. Hare is now ill and canont be present. 

The next member is Hon. Edear A. Brown, who is also general 
counsel of the Clark Hill Authority of the State of South Carolina. 
Mr. Brown has been a member of the State Senate of South Carolina 
for probably 25 or 30 years and is a very outstanding citizen of that 
state. 

I will now ask Mr. Moody to read a statement prepared by the 
steering committee 

Mr. Moopy. Mr. Chairman, several weeks ago I had a very serious 
operation on my mouth, and it is extremely difficult for me to talk and 
make myself understood. By reason of that fact, | am going to ask 
former State Senator T. S. Mason, formerly a member of the Georgia 
State Senate and former chairman of the finance committee of the 
State Senate of Georgia, to present to you the statement prepared by 
the steering committee of the Hartwe IT Dam project. 

Mr. Hanp. Senator we will be delighted to hear from you. 

Mr. Mason (reading) : 

Gentlemen, this statement has been prepared by a group of citizens of Georgia 
and South Carolina who are interested in the Hartwell (Ga.-S. €.) project. The 
purpose of this statement is to call to the attention of you gentlemen the value 
of this project to not only the citizens of the Southeastern States, but also to the 
Nation as a whole; and to request an appropriation of funds for the continued 
planning and construction of this project. 
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The Hartwell project was authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1950. It is 
located on the Savannah River and is 1 of a series of 11 multipurpose projects 
which compose the general plan of the development of the Savannah River, and 
were approved in the flood control bill of 1944 

The first of these projects, the Clark Hill Dam, is now nearing completion. 
The Hartwell project, which is the second in size of the proposed development 
for this river, is located 68 miles upstream of Clark Hill. For your ready ref- 
erence, there is attached hereto a map showing the drainage basin and the 
location of the Hartwell and Clark Hill projects 

The planning of the Hartwell project has been initiated by the Corps of En 
gineers, and appropriations in the amount of approximately $750,000 have been 


made for this purpose rhe expenditures of these funds, which have been 
uthorized, will be completed during this fiscal year. Additional funds, there 
fore, aust be appropriated to continue the planning and construction of the 


Hartwell project 


Your committee is requested to include n appropriation in the amount of $4 
on for the fiscal year 1954 for this project. An appropriation in this amount 


Will permit the starting of actual construction, and with continued appropria- 
tions the project can be completed in time to assist in alleviating power short 


ges in an area where defense requirements are vital. 
Furthermore, the completion of the Hartwell project will permit the develop 


ment of the lower river to its navigational potentialities; and in our opinion, 

ts benefits would be available for such use as the AEC may require in connec- 
tion with the development of its Savannah River plant 

I) I the past several years, innumerable surveys and reports have been 

t several governmental and independent agencies on the power require- 

ments of this region The area to which we refer is known as region 3 of the 


Federal Power Commission. In every report that has been made, it has been 
recognized that power shortages must be anticipated in this region. 

In January 1952, Progress Report No. 15, Electric Power Study by the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production, made the following statement: 

Your committee cannot emphasize too strongly the need for realizing the 
gz lead time required to increase the output of electric power. In the face 

past and current predictions by men competent in this field that the Nation 
wes a power shortage, especially in the Southeast and Northwest * * *” 

In November 1952, further power studies were made by the Federal Power 
Commission to determine the market for power in region 3. This study re- 
flected the supply available from Federal hydroelectric projects under construc- 


on and from utility plants which are in existence, under construction, and 
cle itely scheduled for « struction through the year 1955. Estimates of future 
los were made through the year 1960. 
\s a result of this study, the report stated that the foreseeable supply would 
eet the estimated loads and provide reserve requirements through 1955, Addi- 
nal supply will be required in 1956 and subsequent years. 
Because of the long lead time required to increase the output of electric power, 
s essential that the orderly development of the Hartwell project continue un- 
interrupted so that its power facilities would be available by the year 1956, 
s the time that has been estimated the additional power supply would 
be required in region 3, 
The Hartw project, as now proposed, would have an ultimate installed 
apacity of 300,000 kilowatts. Its energy production is estimated at 453 million 
owatt-hours per year. In addition to the energy which would be produced 
Hartwell, the increased flows of the Savannah River would be so improved 
that the total energy from the Clark Hill project would be increased about 2 


million kilowatt-hours per year. At the same time 50 million kilowatt-hours 


per vear of secondary energy at Clark Hill will be converted into primary energy. 

rhe s a definite tendency for large defense power and industrial loads to 
gravitate to this area. There are many favorable factors which influence the 
ocation of defense and other plants in this region of sufficient importance to 


istify the increase of power supply of this section. It is generally conceded 
that the region is capable of absorbing a tremendous expansion in generating 


cay ty. The mobilization program and the relatively high level of civilian 
economy will result in an increasing demand in electric power in all categories 
‘ lISé 


Che principal defense establishment in the immediate area of the Hartwell 
project is the Savannah River plant of the AEC located on the Savannah River 
downstream of Augusta, Ga. This plant is now nearing completion, and its initial 
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power requirements have been programed for construction so that the construe- 
tion of Hartwell would not directly benefit its power requirements. If the Sa- 
vannah River plant follows the pattern of other AEC installations, there can 
be no doubt but what there will be major expansions in the capacity of this 
plant during the coming years. It is not necessary to dwell on the so-called 
atomie age. It will suffice to say that the requirements of atomic energy will 
become increasingly larger through the years, and the Government as the main 
supplier of this energy will be faced with continued expansions and hew con- 
structions in this field. There is no question but what any future expansion 
program of major significance of the Savannah River plant w ll be directly 
benefited from the availability of power from Hartwell. 

It is our understanding that the Savannah River plant of the Atomic Energy 
Commission will require approximately 1,500 cubic feet per second of water in its 
manufacturing process The withdrawal of this quantity of water from the 
Savannah River will result in the lowering of navigational depths from 1 foot 
to 1%4 feet, so that at certain reaches of the river the authorized 7 foot depth 
will not be available. The completion of the Hartwell project will be required 
to increase the low-water flows of the river to offset this reduction in depth due 
to the withdrawal of water by the Savannah River plant. Any future expansions 
of this plant will undoubtedly require an additional supply of water, which, 
without Hartwell, would serve to reduce seriously the potential navigational 
capacity of the river. 

The completion of the Hartwell project would require about 3 years without 
interruption after construction has been initiated. Unfortunately, it is not pos 
sible to wait for the development of shortages in power and water before initiat 
ing the construction of a project of the type of Hartwell. Its needs must be 
anticipated and construction time must be allowed prior to the development of 
shortages. It is, therefore, certainly reasonable to assume that the logical devel 
opment of the Hartwell project requires continued planning and construction as 
cuickly as possible In order to meet anticipated demands in the year 1956, con 
struction of the Hartwell project should be initiated in the fiscal year 1954. 

As a result of the foregoing reasons, it is respectfully requested that your 
committee include in its appropriations the sum of $4 million to be made avail 
able for expenditure during the coming fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953 

Respectfully submitted. 

HARTWELL STEERING COMMITTER, 
WILTON E. HAti, Chairman, 
Loulé Morris, Hartwell, Ga., 
L. S. Moony, Augusta, Ga., 
BurLer B. Hare, 
Chairman, Clark’s Hill Authority of State of South Carolina, 

EpeGar A. Brown, 

General Counsel, Clark’s Hill Authority of State of South Carolina 


Avausta, GA., April 1, 1958 


Mr. Hann. Senator, the committee thanks vou for that clear and 
interesting statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Has any private power company offered to build this 
project ¢ 

Mr. Mason. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Brown. No, sir: they have not. 

Mr. McWrrorvrer. No application for a license has been made to 
the Commission. 

Mr. Ritey. So the only way in which this could be constructed 
would be for the Government to go in and complete the project ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. sir. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Roger B. McWhorter, chief 
engineer of the Federal Power Commission. Mr. McWhorter is an 
outstanding engineer, has been connected with the Federal Govern 
ment for approximately 35 years, and is well known to you and all 
of the members of the committee. 

Mr. McWnuorter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the authorized Hartwell Dam project is one of the two very large 
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projects included in the comprehensive 11- poe general plan for 
development of the water resources of the Savannah River Basin, 
the other comparably large project being Clark Hill, the construc- 
tion of which is subst: antially completed. Together, Hartwell and 
Clark Hill will produce somewhat more than half of all the electric 
energy ultimately to be produced by the entire system of 11 projects. 

The reservoir to be created by the Hartwell Dam, with stor age 
capacity of 3,495,000 acre-feet below the maximum surch: irge eleva- 
tion, ranks among the very largest reservoirs east of the Mississippi 
River. Its surface area at elevation 660 feet, top of the power pool, 
is 56,400 acres. Consideration of these facts along with the power 
installations of 180,000 kilowatts initially and 300,000 kilowatts 
ultimately, leads to the inevitable conclusion that Hartwell will be 
ideally adapted ‘or operation on peaks of the system load. 

And, Mr. Chairman, digressing for a moment, power of that kind 
is extremely valuable, because the project can pick up a load of 
300,000 kilowatts instantly when other large units in the system go 
out of operat ion for one cause or another. 

In this connection, the following paragraph is quoted from a letter 
dated November 3, 1952, from the regional engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission at Atlanta, Ga., to the district engineer, Corps 
of Engineers, at Savannah: 

The Hartwell project as planned is ideally suited to provide peaking-type 
power. The physical characteristics and hydraulic conditions obtained at the 
site, including adequate space for a large powerplant, a large amount of water- 
storage capacity, abundant runoff, and a high-power head, make it one of the 
most favorable sources for hydroelectric peaking-power installations remaining 
in the Southeast. 

As to the need for the power to be produced by this authorized 
project, there is no difference of opinion among those competent au- 
thorities who are most familiar with the rapidly growing power 
market, and the rel: ationship between power demand and power sup- 
ply, in that region. Thorough studies by the Atlanta office of the 
Federal Power Commission indicate that all of the power to be pro 
duced at Hartwell will be absorbed very promptly after the project 
works are completed. It is believed, in fact—and that is my personal 
belief, Mr. Chairman—that the power output of this project will be 
absorbed as rapidly as the generating units are installed to produce it. 

Approximately 4 years as a minimum will be required to construct 
the project and make the initial installation of 180,000 kilowatts 
ready for commercial oper ation. And may I explain that when I 
say “4 years,” I have in mind the usual manner in which appropria- 
tions are made for projects of this kind. If the appropriations were 
made as rapidly as needed by the Army engineers, they could com- 

plete this project in less time than that. It is seen, therefore. that 
oe n if the construction should be commenced in January 1954, the 
project might not be completed until about June 1958, and the Federal 
Power Commission studies indicate that by 1958 the demand for power 
in that market area will not exceed the supply by 558,000 kilowatts, 
whereas Hartwell could not supply anything like that much. That is 
very clear evidence of the need for the project. It is hoped, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you and your colleagues will appreciate the significance of 
this statement. Not only would there be no reserve c capacity but the ag- 
eregate demands for power would be very substantially greater than 
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the available power supply. This statement is based upon a full con- 
sideration of all generating plants, both hydro and steam, now under 
onstruction or definitely contemplated for construction. It is diffi- 
cult to understand, therefore, how there can possibly be any doubt 
regarding the need for the Hartwell power. 


BENEFITS TO DOWNSTREAM PLANTS 


[he average annual energy output of the Hartwell powerplant is 
timated: by the Corps of Engineers at 453 million kilowatt-hours, 
ind in addition the flow regulation to be provided by the Hartwell 
Reservoir will convert 50 million kilowatt-hours of Clark Hill sec- 

dary energy into prime power each year. ‘Thus Clark Hill will be 

ibstantially benefited by Hartwell, and that element of value should 
be credited to Hartwell. Likewise, the Middleton Shoals and Goat 
Island projects downstream from Hartwell, both of which have 
been recommended for construction as parts of the comprehensive 
plan, will be benefited by the Hartwell flow regulation—those being 
projects which most probably will be constructed by private enter- 
pl se—and the privately owned Stevens Creek project below Clark 
[ill will be benefited in like manner. 


ECONOMICS OF HARTWELL PROJECT 


Assuming a market for the entire output of the Hartwell power- 
plant—which in view of the rapidly increasing power requirements of 
the region and the attractive characteristics of the Hartwell develop- 
ment seems to be a safe assumption—it is possible that the power rev- 
enues alone would well justify the entire investment in this project. 
(nd of course the flood control and other benefits will be substantial. 

The benefit-cost ratio = the Hartwell project as shown in the 
definite project report is 1.48 to 1. You will recall that at the time 
of certain previous hearings before your committee the B—C ratio was 
much higher, the difference being due largely to the fact that in 
deriving the smaller ratio the Corps of Engineers did not give effect 
to the value of flood protection afforded by Hartwell to some 200,000 
acres of fertile lands lying along the river between Augusta and 
Savannah. They are fully cognizant, however, that the 1.48-to-1 ratio 
does not reflect the true economic value of this project; but neverthe- 
less the ratio is high enough to make the project attractive, and show 
t to be a sound investment. The certainty that there will be addi 
tional benefits of great importance will be reassuring to your com 
mittee and to the Congress. 


TYPE OF WATER-CONTROL PROJECT TO BE BUILT BY THE UNITED STATES 


The adoption by the Congress of a general plan for the development 
of the water resources of any river basin does not in any way preclude 
leve lopment of water power possibilities therein by pr ivate enter pr ise, 
this question hi aving been settled definitely by the Supreme Court of 
the U nited a ites in its March 16 decision of the Roanoke Rapids case 
(345 U.S. 153). But even so, in order to protect the public interests 
the United States must build certain projects which private interests 
cannot reasonably be expected to build. 
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As to the extent of the participation of the Federal Government 
in the development of water resources, Secretary of the Interior 
McKay announced his views and the position of the administratioi 
in a press conference statement on May 5, and during the evening 
of the same day in speaking before the National Small-Business Men’s 
Association he amplified and clarified his own position with respect 
to this important matter. In supporting private industry’s role in 
the development of hydroelectric power, Secretary McKay pointed 
out that certain large multipurpose dams essential to the prope 
development of the water resources involved do not lend themselves 
to private construction and stated that for this reason the Govern 
ment must continue to build such dams. 

Secretary McKay, as reported in the press, stated : 

We believe that private enterprise, wherever possible, should be allowed to 
develop waterpower projects, provided it does not interfere with the orderly 
developments of our natural resources. We need the support of the Federal 
rivers, but 


Government in development of multipurpose dams on main stems of 
1! project, it 


} 


where pri ate enterprise Cal do a job that an assist in the overa 


should be allowed to do so 


Applying these criteria to Hartwell we find that the project is Ol 
the main stem of the Savannah River, one of the most important 
streams in the southeastern United States; that it is an exceptionally 


large multipurpose water-control project whieh would hardly be 
pro, 


built by private enterprise; and that its construction by the United 
States is essential to an orderly and reasonably complete development 
of the valuable water resources of one of the more notable river basins 
of the country. 

It appears certain, therefore, that under the policy announced by 
the secretary of the Interior, Hartwell is in the category of project ~ 
to be built by the United States. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you, Mr. McWhorter. 

Mr. Brown. Our next witness is Congressman Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. | appreciate you are pressed for time. I do want to 
say this, that the Federal Power Commission has on numerous occa- 
sions time and again stated that there will be a very serious power 
shortage in that area in 1956. 

I have a statement here which ] am rong to ask unanimous consent 
to have pla ed in the record, which includes a news story and speech 
by J. B. Harris, one of the greatest exponents of free enterprise in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Hanp. And I know you are. 

(The newspaper story and speech by Mr. Harris were filed with 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you. Mr. Harris points out that there is not 
enough power in Greenwood now to start operations at his organiza- 
tion’s Durst plant, which is now under construction, indicating that 
there is a definite power shortage. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Hon. GLENN R. Davis 
Chairman, House Committee on Appropriations for Civil Functions. 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Davis: With your permission, I should like to file this letter 
with your committee reiterating my vital interest in an appropriation for plan- 
ning and construction work on the Hartwell multipurpose project which, as 
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you know, is situated on the Savannah River and which is in the congressional 
O! districts represented by my good friend Congressman Paul Brown, of Georgia, 
7 nd myself. 

fhe Savannah River forms the boundary between the States of South Caro 


5 1 and Georgia, and is 314 miles in length. The headwaters area is on the 
thern slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains in northeastern Georgia and south 
( vestern North Carolina and the watershed has a total area of 10,579 square 
es It is one of the most important streams entering the Atlantic Ocean from 
South Atlantic States, and the Hartwell site is one of the best undeveloped 
s for power, navigation, flood control, recreation, and general water-regulation 
! poses in the 1 ited Stat 
( (he economy of my section is based by and large on industry and agriculture 
he State of South Carolina there has been a substantial industrial growth 
| g the past few years and our industrial growth in the future cannot continue 
s more power is made available 
Only a few weeks ugo one of the most prominent and substantial industrialists 
he South, a prominent and highly respected citizen of my home city of Gi 
wood, S. C., INade a public address before the chamber of commerce of that t\ 
hich he stated that Greenwood County, 8S. C., a county that is within 50 
the Hartwell site, is standing ‘on the verge of serious electric-powe1 
int 
Harris is vice president of the largest industrial enterprise in my di ict 
ompany that provides employment for several thousand persons, and in | 
peech he made the startling statement that “there is not enough power 
Greenwood now to start operations at his organization’s Durst plant, which is 
w under construction,” 
2 This is a statement by one of the most conservative and responsible manu 


cturers in the South. I am attaching to this letter a reprint of a news article 
«| hich appeared in the Anderson, 8S. C., Independent, entitled “Lack of Powe 
| itens New Industry in Greenwood County,’ which was based on Mr. Harris 
peech. Mr. Chairman, I request that the attached news item be included in 
record 
‘he need for more power in this area for civilian requirements is pronounced 
nd on this basis alone the Hartwell Dam can be justified. 
The huge Savannah River plant of the Atomic Energy Commission is locate 
about 100 miles from the Hartwell site, and if a large expansion takes 
e there, which is within the realm of a possibility, there is every reason, 
I think, to believe that the Hartwell Dam would be useful and needed in such 
n expansion program, not only as a source of additional power, but from the 
ndpoint of better-regulated flow of water for this plant, which, without a1 
‘ nsion, will use about 1 billion gallons of water per day, and any affect 
hat Hartwell would have on lowering the temperature of the water would be 
éficial to the plant and make its cost of operation more economical and 
result in that much saving to the taxpayers of the country 
\s someone recently said, “We cannot afford military weakness,’ and in 
vy opinion this project can be justified on the basis of its possible need f 
defense purposes. The site of this dam is in an area where large defense manu 
turing would take place if we should become involved in another war 
Our agricultural economy has suffered heavily for a long number of year 
from the ravages of soil erosion, so much so that the Soil Conservation Service 
is recently made an extensive and thorough survey of the Savannah Rivet 
tershed in which a program for runoff and water-flow retardation and soil 
erosion prevention is recommended, and in this preégram the Hartwell Dat 
vould be of far-reaching value'to the agriculture of my section 
During the current month one of the large and successful farmers of Ca 
fornia revisited his native home in Piedmont, 8. C., and he reminded the farmer 
nd businessmen of the Hartwell area that they should begin to make plans 


or irrigating their crops. He pointed out that in 1952 “40 percent of the total 


otton produced in the United States was grown under irrigation,’ and he 
ferred to the fact that the Hartwell Dam could be of great and permanent 
value to our future agriculture program by assuring adequate water conservatio 


re 
There are other features of the Hartwell project which I think are important 
including flood control, navigation, and recreation 
In view of the foregoing and on the basis of the favorable reports of the 
Corps of Engineers, the President’s Special Board on the Savannah River at 
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the Federal Power Commission, I earnestly hope you will give prompt consid 
‘ration to the request for this meritorious project which, as the studies show, 
will produce suflicient return on the investment to liquidate its cost. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
Member of Congress. 


SUBMITTED STATEMENT OF HON, CARL VINSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Brown. I now desire to file for the record a statement by the 
Honorable Carl Vinson. 

Mr. Hann. Without objection, it will be received and made a part 
of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to ask your favorable action in making 
an appropriation for the completion of the planning and to start construction 
work on the Hartwell Reservoir project on the Savannah River, which is situated 
about 60 miles upstream from the Clark Hill Dam 

Prior to the redistricting of my State in 1932 and for more than 18 years I 
had the privilege and honor of representing the 10th Congressional District in 
the House of Representatives, and I have an intimate and firsthand knowledge 
of the Savannah River 

As vou know, the Hartwell project is situated in the headwaters area of the 
Savannah River and is the second of a series of 11 such developments proposed 
and approved by Congress for this important southern river. The first of these, 
Clark Hill, is now practically completed. 

Che headwaters of the Savannah River has been termed one of our country’s 
greatest natural resources, and its full development will fulfill the dreams of 
a progressive group of Georgians and South Carolinians who have not only 
dreamed about this project but have worked for it for many years, and who 
are interested in its completion because of what it will mean to the public welfare 
of a fast-growing section of our Nation. 

As an indication of the possibilities of this river, I quote the following from 
page 31 of House Document No. 64, 74th Congress, Ist session : 

In the upper section of the basin the influence of altitude on rainfall is very 
pronounced, the remarkably heavy rainfall of the mountain section not being 
exceeded anywhere in the United States except on the northern Pacific coast 

* The mean annual precipitation varies from 82.15 inches at Highlands, 
N. C.. to a low of 43.08 inches at Lisbon, Ga., at the mouth of Broad River. It 
then increases as the coast is approached to 48.36 inches at Savannah. The 
greatest annual precipitation, 113.85 inches, occurred at Rock House, N. C., in 
1906. This same station recorded a low of 50.69 inches in 1925.” 

This is a tremendous volume of water that is not now being utilized to its full 
advantage, and the plan which has heretofore been approved by Congress pro- 
vides for the regulation ef this enormous rainfall so that it will conserve the 
resources of the area in a way that will be extremely beneficial to the people in 
i large area of our country, 

I am particularly interested in this project because of its possibilities and from 
the standpoint of our national defense, although very little, if any doubt, exists 
as to the capacity of our civilian economy to use the additional power that the 
Hartwell project will generate. 

Studies by the Federal Power Commission have shown that this power will 
be readily absorbed by the time it is placed on the market. 

From the national-defense standpoint an investment in this dam is justified, 
I think, for the following reasons: 

1. It is not an isolated facility, but it is part of an integrated plan of devel 
opment wherein power will be supplied by more than 1 installation, thus 
decentralizing the responsibility by 1 unit alone. 
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) It is situated in an area which played an important part in the defense 
rogram in the last war, especially in the production of light metals, castings, 
textiles, chemicals, as well as large-scale fabricating and assembly operations 

8 The Hartwell project, as I have stated, is situated on the same waters 
vhich go to form the Savannah River, where, as you know, the Atomic Pnergy 
Commission recently established its multimillion dollar installation. This plant 
s the crow flies is about 100 miles from the Hartwell site 

rhe genius of America consists of expansion and growth, and none of us can 

sualize the possibilities of the atomic age. In this connection I think it is 
reasonable to assume that the resources of the Hartwell plan will be called upon 
n the event major expansions occur in the Savannah River operations plant of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

We must keep our defense lines strong and essential to defense is rapid 

obilization. Electrical production cannot be mobilized quickly It requires 
time to build a plant of the size of Hartwell and get it into production. The 
time, therefore, to mobilize this resource is now. Present civilian needs justify 
the Hartwell project and military considerations make it important 

Our war experience has demonstrated the unprecedented loads that can be 
put on our power-generating plants, even with such planning and forethought as 
ve were able to muster before the war occurred. 

In view of the merits of the Hartwell project, I respectfully request that your 
committee grant the appropriation in the amount requested 

Yours respectfully, 
CARL VINSON, M. C 


SUBMITTED STATEMENT OF HON, L. MENDEL RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIV}I 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Brown. I now wish to file a statement by the Honorable Mendel 
Rivers, of South Carolina, who is interested in this project. 
Mr. Hann. Congressman Rivers’ statement will likewise be received 
ind included in the record, without objection. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
May 9, 1953 
Hon. GLENN R. DAvis, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 


Drak CONGRESSMAN Davis: It is my understanding that vou have under con 
sideration a request for an appropriation to complete the planning and to start 
onstruction work on the Hartwell multiple-purpose project on the Savannah 
River in Georgia-South Carolina, 

\s you know, I am the Representative from the First District of the State of 
South Carolina, and four counties of my district border on the Savannah Rive 
vhich is the boundary line between Georgia and South Carolina, and I wish to 
respectfully request you to make an appropriation so that the planning work 

ay be completed and construction initiated on Hartwell as promptly as practi 
ible. This dam is part of a large-scale plan approved by the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 to harness the headwaters of this river to the advantage of the Southeast 
nd our Nation. 

Che first dam constructed under this large-scale comprehensive basin plan is 

e Clark Hill Reservoir and generating plant which is a navigation, flood 

ntrol, power, and recreation projec t, which is now nearing completion i S 
dam, in conjunction with the Hartwell project, will make available for agricu 

iral production, in the Savannah River Basin below Augusta, approximately 
200,000 acres of rich bottomlands which for many years have been subject t 
devastating floods. This soil is readily adaptable to both grazing and genera 
crops which can be grown in our section, and according to a report by the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, under date of February 21, 1946, would mean 
an addition of millions of dollars to the wealth of the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina, and this would be of untold benefit not to one group or class 
alone but to all the people living in this area 

Channel: A second material benefit of the joint operations of these two great 
dams is the enabling of a 9-foot channel between Augusta and Savannah, Ga 
A survey conducted by local interests, which took ovet 
which was most carefully and analytically compiled, showed that a_ traffic 





2 years to complete and 
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potential of about 1,300,000 tons of bulk products annually could be expected to 
move up and down the river if the channel were maintained in a dependable 
navigable condition 

The first essential to a good channel is sufficient depth and the volume 
of water enteril the waterway can be so controlled through the operations 
of the Clark Hi and Hartwell Dams that an adequate channel can be 
maintained without serious variations. 

A dependable, year-round, navigable channel on the Savannah River assumes 
even more serious importance because of the recent location of the huge plant 
of the Atomic Energy Commission on the northern bank of the Savannah 
River about 20 miles south of Augusta. When the traffic survey aforementioned 
was undertaken, no one had the remotest idea that such a vast project would 
be located on this rive This project simply compounds the traffic possibilities 
as it gives the plant access to ports on the Atlantic Ocean in the shipping of 
large bulk cargoes. Naturally, I cannot make any predictions as to when any 
such movements of freight would materialize, but I am sure you will agree 
with me that it is reasonable to conjecture that the location of this mammoth 
Government plant is favorable to cargo breakage at the ocean terminal at 
Savannah, Ga., and barge movement upstream to the plant, where loading and 
unloading dock facilities have already been built. 

The Savannah River area is growing industrially and I think it is safe to say 
that as further industrial expansion occurs the river will be used more exten 
sively than ever before 

Power: The Hartwell project will have an ultimate installed capacity of 
300,000 kilowatts In this connection IT should like to say that the manufacturing 
output of South Carolina, measured in sales dollars has trebled since 1939, and 
Georgia, North Carolina nd Tennessee, all of which are within our general 
power area, have more than doubled their manufacturing production since 
that time. Industrial and commercial power demands have, therefore, greatly 
multiplied 

The farm income in South Carolina alone has risen from $116 million in 1940 
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to S384 million in 1951 The growth is directly related to the consumption of 
electric power, and it is no wonder that the Federal Power Commission predicts 
n enerating capacity will be required to meet the increasing, 


by 1954 additic 
if not voracious, power appetite of this region. To me there is no doubt that 
production of power from the Hartwell project will be readily and promptly 
absorbed by our fast-growing area 

I shall not attempt to dwell on the importance of additional power resources 
to take care of possible plant expansions in connection with the Savannah 
River plant of the Atomic Energy Commission on the Savannah River, but 
it certainly appears to me that as a safeguard the Hartwell project very 
definitely should be given a large place in the defense picture, and I sincerely 
and earnestly hope that you will grant an appropriation so that work on this 
important project may be started during the forthcoming fiscal year. 

Respectfully submitted 

L. MENDEL RIvErs, 
Vember of Congress, First District of South Carolina. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Preston, who is a member of the full committee, I 
believe, told you he wanted to file a statement. He was called to Geor 
. and could not be present. He will file a statement, also. 
Mr. Hann. We will be happy to have it. 
(The statement referred to was filed with the committee. ) 
Mr. Brown. I am now going to ask Hon. Henry Harris, mayor of 
the city of Abbeville, S. C.. to stand up. 

Do you want to file a statement, Mayor? 

Mavor Harrts. If I may very hurriedly, I would like to make a few 
remarks, 

Mr. Hann. Shall we include your statement, and then do you wish 
to make a few remarks orally in addition? 

Mayor Harris. If I may. 

Mr. Hann. Without objection, the statement will be included in the 
record. 

Mavor Harris. Mr. Chairman, over and above the statement I have 
filed, I just want to cite a few figures I have from my State, namely, 


ml: 
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that in 1945 our town consumed 350 kilowatt-hours per day. Today, 
1953, our demand has increased to 2,300 kilowatt-hours per day, and 
the question in the minds of the people of our city is where are we 
going to get the power to take care of our future deve lopment. That 
“ hy we are here so urgently requesting this ap propri ation and doing 
-vthing we can to see that this Hartwell project goes through. 
Mr. Hanp. Thank you. 
The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Henry Harris and as the mayor of the city of Abbe 

. 8. C, Lam representing the people of that area \bbeville and Abbeville 

ity is almost entirely in the Savannah River watershed. The western sec- 

of Abbeville County reaches almost to the site of the proposed Hartwell Dam, 

Che economy of Abbeville and Abbeville County has been severely hit in recent 
vears by soil erosion and drought Agriculture in Abbeville County last year 
was almost a total failure due to dry weather. Abbeville has been forced to 
ractically abandon the culture of cotton as a cash money crop. AS a conse 
e, our per capita income is low compared to other sections of the country 

I believe the construction of the Hartwell Dam will materially aid in conserving 


soil and conserving our water supply Recently the city of Abbeville and 
ville County created a research, planning, and development board to encour 
e industry and find ways to help bolster our sagging economy We have ade- 
‘ ibor but the current power shortage is a serious threat to our further 
opment We are in constant touch with prospective industries and one of 


rst questions they ask is concerning the availability of power and water. 
[ have a few facts to substantiate the above remarks: In September 1945 the 
y consumption in the city of Abbeville was 350 kilowatt-hours per day. In 





N mber 1945 the daily consumption was 500 kilowatt-hours per day In Octo 
1945 the daily consumption was 1,300 kilowatt-hours per day On May 11, 
our demand has increased to 2,300 kilowatt-hours per day This shows 

ver a period of 8 years our demand has risen from 350 kilowatt-hours pet 
2.300 kilowatt-hours per day sased on these figures the demand for 


ty of Abbeville b 1960 will be approximately 6,000 kilowatt-hours per day 
question in the minds of the people of our city is, Where are we going to 
the power to take care of our future development? 


In times past the South has been labeled the Nation’s major economic problem, 


e South is now coming into its own ree enterprise has been greatly 
d and in my particular area we want to be a part of this achievement. We 
ir people to have a better standard of living, and they want to contribute 
re to the national defense and to the national economy Tl people of Abbe 
are patrioti We have paid our portion of the taxes which have gone 
develop foreign conntries and in some cases to develop foreign industry to 
mpete with our industry) My people are becoming restless under this burden 
d we are wondering how 1 nuch longer the development of our resources is to 
e postponed. It has been my observation as a lifetime resident of the Savannah 
Valley that self-liquidating power dams built by the Federal Government on the 


wer Savannah and on the Saluda have greatly aided free enterprise and 
de it possible for more of our people to remain on the farm where the principles 
oldtime individualism are being maintained We are hopeful this great com 
mittee of our Congress will make possible the construction of the Hartwell Dam 
hich would end our power difficulties. 


Mr. Brown. I next. want to call on Hon. Z. W. Meeks, executive 
ecretary of the Anderson Chamber of Commerce, Anderson, »S. C 

Mr. Merxks. I wish to file my statement. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


I am appearing for Mayor William C. Johnston, of Anderson, S. C., brother of 

Senator Olin D. Johnston of that State, for the city of Anderson and the SOO 

bers of the Anderson Chamber of Commerce. Mayor Johnston expected to be 

ere but is now in the hospital at Anderson and his physician would not allow 
to leave the hospital to come here to testify. 

On so short a notice I did not have time to prepare a statement but I do know 


that all of Anderson and Anderson County are very much interested in the devel 
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opment of the Hartwell Dam project We need the power and the better regulated 
flow which Hartwell will provide, and we hope your committee will report 
favorably on this project so that construction may be commenced. 


Mr. Dorn. Mr. Meeks is representing Senator Olin Johnston. 

Mr. Brown. I next want to call on State Senator G. P. Callison, who 
represents the mayor of Greenwood, S. C. 

Mr. Cansiison. I have a prepared statement. 

I want to say I served in the General Assembly of South Carolina 
for 11 years, and this is my second term in the State senate. 

[ represent no particular organization but say to you that in my area 
of South Carolina, Greenwood County, there is a definite need for 
additional power, and we must have it in order to continue to survive 
and grow, and I certainly hope this project will receive your favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee is happy to hear from you and will 
include your statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Senator G. P. Callison 
from Greenwood County, 8. C., and am representing the people of my county and 
that area 

I am acquainted with the industrial and economic problems of Greenwood and 
surrounding areas Il am well aware of the present needs of our industry. I 
can tell you frankly that there is a power shortage in Greenwood today. This 
power shortage is threatening the economy and industrial progress of the city 
There are located in the metropolitan area of Greenwood today 5 large modern 
textile plants with still another, 9 miles away at Ninety Six and another new 
$6 million plant under construction, 2 miles from the heart of the city. This 
new plant is known as the Durst Mill. Mr. J. B. Harris, vice president of this 
mill, told the chamber of commerce in a speech April 15, 1953, that there is not 
enough power in the Greenwood area to start operating this new plant if it were 
completed today This fact has shocked the people of Greenwood and they now 
realize the rapid progress of the city and the Savannah River Valley is being 
threatened by a power shortage. Mr. Chairman, I might add that all of these 
textile plants in the Greenwood area are locally: owned and operated. Free 
enterprise has made remarkable progress in this area and we hope it can continue 
But we must have more power from some source. I believe the construction of 
the Hartwell Dam will take care of the power needs of this entire area for many 
years to come. -Greenwood and the greater part of Greenwood County is drained 
by the waters of the Savannah River. The city of Greenwood is less than 50 
miles from the proposed site of Hartwell Dam 

Mr. Chairman, we are proud of the fact that several of our textile mills in 
Greenwood won the Army-Navy E award during World War II. We are also 
proud that not 1 hour was lost in any of these plants because of labor difficulty 
during World War II or any time during the Korean emergency. We stand 
ready to continue and even surpass this remarkable record. But we must be 
assured an adequate supply of electrical power and hope this committee will 
favorably consider this self-liquidating project which will give Greenwood the 
green light to go forward with its industrial expansion. We do not come begging. 
We are only seeking that opportunity through which we can play our role ir 
national defense and economic progress. 


Mr. Brown. Our next witness is Mr. R. E. Froneberger, city 
manager of Greenwood, S. i. 

Mr. Fronenercer. Mr. Chairman, I represent the mayor who is 
unable to be here today, and I am glad to appear in his behalf. 

We want to expand our power there and mills, and any consid 
eration that can be given that will alleviate the power shortage we 
will appreciate. I would like to submit my statement for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is R. E. Froneberger and I am city manager of 
Greenwood, 8. C. I am representing Hon. R. E. McCaslan, the mayor of Green- 
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wood who could not attend due to illness in his immediate family. Through my 

vork as city manager, I am acquainted with the problems of Greenwood and 

ea. Greenwood definitely has a very serious power shortage today. Our 

dustry is alarmed over the prospect that this power shortage will grow more 

ute. The Federal Power Commission has from time to time issued reports 

t about 1956 the power situation in this area will become critical. I do hope 
committee will act favorably on the Hartwell Dam project. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request permission to place in the record at this 

t part of a letter to Congressman Dorn from Hon. R. E. McCaslan, mayor 


f Greenwood. “We would like to advise that we have consulted with the manu 
turers in our vicinity, some of which, as you know, are nearing completion 
‘their new plants, and they are extremely apprehensive as to where they will 
able to secure a proper and sufficient power for their operation. Of course, 


ml realize also that the power shortage as it exists is very detrimental to us in 

ving to secure other industry for our area. We would like to support any 

ve on your part which would alleviate this situation.’ 

Mr. Brown. The next witness is Hon. Louie L. Morris, of Hartwell, 
Ga.. owner and editor of the Hartwell Sun and president of the Hart 
well Railroad. 

Mr. Morris. I wish to make no statement except to express to your 
committee the apprec iation of myself and these fine gentlemen for 

stening to us this morning. 

Mr. Brown. The next witness is Hon. Lee E. Carter, mayor of 
Hartwell, Ga. 

Mayor Carrer. The only statement I have is on the power shortage. 
Our lives down there are tied to power, and we have one plant 
that is not able to install a spot welder for lack of power. The people 
of Hartwell are very much interested in this project, and your favor 
able consideration of this request will be appreciated. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. The next witness is Hon. W. P. Carter, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Hartwell, Ga. 

Mr. Carrer. I endorse what has been said. We are very anxious to 
tart construction of the Hartwell Dam project. 

Mr. Brown. The next witness is Hon. William Carey Skelton, 
solicitor general of the northern judicial circuit of Georgia and at- 
torney for the Hart County REA. 

Mr. Sxerron. I only wish to say we are very grateful for your 
consideration and courtesy. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you, Mr. Solicitor. 

Mr. Brown. The next witness is Hon. Charles E. Veal, of Royston, 

‘presenting the mayor and Chamber of Commerce of Roy ston, Ga. 

Mr. Vrau. I only wish to say I appreciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you, sil 

Mr. Brown. The next is we J. Stewart Asbury, mayor of Elber 
ton, Ga. , 

Mayor Assury. We appreciate your consideration. All I can say 
s that a lot of water is going to waste, and we would like to see it 
harnessed. I would like to submit my statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

I have resided in Elberton, within 12 miles of the Savannah River, all of my 
life I am thoroughly familiar with the Savannah River and its basin. The 
waters of this river have been running to waste too long, and I feel sure that if it 
had been located in some other section of the United States it would have been 
harnessed long before now. The people of my State and of South Carolina are 
practically 100 percent for the development of the Hartwell Dam project. This 
dam has been reported by those in authority to be one that would amortize its 
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cost in a reasonable period of years, and would be of great service in the region 
during that time and thereafter. 

Mr. Brown. The next witness is Hon. Louis Patz, president of the 
(hamber of Commerce of Elberton. 

Mr. Parz. I would like to say our whole chamber of commerce is a 
community of interest in this project and feel it is well worthwhile, 
and we want to see it developed. 

Mr. Brown. Now I want to present Hon. Wilton E. Hall, Jr., of 
Anderson, S. C. 

Mr. H ALL. I thir k I have no statement to make, I am sure you will 
read these gentlemen’s testimony. I hope you will consider this cas 
on the basis of its merits. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time you have given 

I have a quite lengthy statement here which I am sorry I am not 
ble to present for lack of time, but I want to submit it for the record. 
It k it covers the situation pretty well. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, w re before your committee again today to talk to you about a 
tiple-purpose rese r project which has been so thoroughly investigated by 
npetent a hor and rece ed such careful consideration by the Congress and 


been authorized so long and has so much merit that its construction mig 


vell be nearing completion at this time rather than just approaching a large-scale 
heg hing | refe) of course, to the great Hartwell power and storage project 


on the Savannah River in Georgia and South Carolina 


In this project there is an element of value of great importance which has 


ever been ven the nsideration it merits and which perhaps has never been 
presented clearly and y to your committee 

] ely aside from its customary day-to-day operation for the production of 
power and the control of floodwaters, the dam and powerplant, backed by 
ne of the largest reset rs east of the Mississippi River, will be ideally adapted 
emergency service at capacity operation when generating facilities in the 
y powe! s or at the AEC steam-electric plants below Augusta are 
f Col sion due to accident or for other reasons. Critical need for emet 

y ser) e AlIWAYVS rises out of such situations 
Suppose for instance that 800,000 kilowatts of steam-electric capacity at the 
Savannah River nt of AKC should be put out of service suddenly by an un 
expected accident or by an act of Providence. Assuming adequate transmissior 
nnection, the Hartwell powerplant could immediately pick up that entire 
nd operate to its timate capacity of 300,000 kilowatts and carry the load 
ny he ‘ iys until the damaged generating facilities are ré 


stored to ser ( You will observe that in this discussion I am treating the AB 
b 


as the most important in the region and assuming that it would be in a 
priority tu 

I! etter addressed to Hon. Clarence Cannon, chairman of the Committee or 

Appropriations, in De ber 1952, Hon. Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic 


Knergy Commission stated among other things, that the Savannah River plant, 
rimarily planned or as expanded in the future, would be beneficially affected 
iny lowering of the average temperature of water in the Savannah River 

are not presently available to 


but he further stated that sufficient factual 





determine with any certainty the amount of temperature reduction which can 


be expected from construction of the Hartwell project 
He further indicate that the Savannah River plant would receive further 
benefits in the event of any future expansion program 
In ordinar peacetine operations, large generating units sometimes cease 


operation suddenly and unexpectedly and if emergency service is not available, 
ndustries, commercial establishments, and residential consumers are handi 
capped until electric service is restored. It is in situations of this kind that a 
hydroelectric installation backed by an enormous quantity of stored water is 
of great valu Che Hartwell project is ideally adapted to such emergency 
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The special value of storage hydroelectri y recognized | 

electric utility industry, this being evidenced by the existence il various parts 
» country of large reservoirs constructed by both privately owned and non 
Federal public electric utilities. 





developments is 














Che Hartwell Reservoir, for instance, will be so large that even if it were 
ible suddenly to shut off the entire flow of the Savannah River at the hea 
of the reservoir, the power plant could opet tS hours, say, at its full ultimate 
pacity of 300,000 kilowatts, and the reservoir would irdly be 
re than a couple of feet Power developments of this type and 
rare, not Many power systenis being so fortunate as to have 
\ comparable example is the Fontana development on the Little Tennessee Rivet 
vestern North Carolina a bulwark to the TVA systen 
I desire, Mr. Chairman, to bring to the attention of your co) ittee a ve 
portant matter which I simply do not believe has eve ceived proper ct 
eration It is inconceivable that any informed perso hethe et 
strialist, Government official, or legislator, would not recognize this im] 
nt element of value which would mean much to a large section of the Natio 
he Hartwell project in its proper role as a part of a large regional powet 
1 operating as an integrated whole, regardless of ownership, is like a well 
d storage battery standing ready for extraordinary service at any mo 
ent. <A run-of-river hydroelectric plant, i. e., a plant not backed by a we 
rage reservoir cannot render such service 
I turn now, Mr. Chairman, to other facts which commend the Hartwell project 
ie favorable consideration of vour committee and the Congress The genera 
plan adopted by the Congress for development of the Savannah River Basin 
les 111 water-control projects, of which Hartwe and Clark Hill are the 
est and by far the most important These two projects, one of which is 
stantially completed, are properly termed the key rojects of the gener 
Without them the valuable water resources of the basin could never be 
prehensively developed in a manner best to serve the public interest In the 


ture the other nine projects will be built around these two great storage proj 














t possibly by pr ite interests 
Hartwell might quite properly be referred to as a leverage project because 
vill be a very important headwater improvement valuable to a lownstreal 
droelectric plants on the main stem of the river Che use of its large storage 
icity will regulate the widely varying flow of the river and tend to make 
e nearly nifor , and this flow regulation will be effective not onl at the 
well site but also at the existing Clark Hill powerplant and the plants yet 
be constructed wo additional rather large unconstructed projects, namel 
dleton Shoals and Goat Island, lie between Hartwell and Clark Hill, and the 
certain to be constructed at some time in the future, probalb l the t 
future These future development like ¢ x H Will Dbenent 
v from tl Hartwell flow regulation for nothin more iluable to a 
electric p than to have a é eculated flow passing throug 
ine 
I tunately, in authorizing the construction of the Hartwe project, ¢ 
gress acted only after a thorough investigation by competent authority and 
th the best advice ava ble The initial and ultimate power installations wi 
e 180.000 kilowatts and 200.000 kilowatts. respective F am t | heen ¢ 
ed that the average annual energy output will approximate 460 million kilo 
watt-hours, and, in addition to this at-site energy, ther be the increase 
ut at each of the downstream ] 
Che high benefit-cost ratio of this project as estimated and reported to you 
by the Corps of Engineers is convincing evidence that Hartwe is a highly de 
ible project, one which will be a prime investment for the public I realize 
however, that the merits of this project are already well known to you. Yi 
| w that it will be worth every dollar invested in it and more 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say a word about the need for the powe 
to be produced at Hartwell and the incremental power at the benefited dow 
eam powerplants This subject has been considered thoroughly | 
gencies of the Federal Government directly concerned with the development of 





vater resources—the Federal Power Commission, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the Department of the Interior—and without exception the conclusion has bee 


that the power will be needed as soon as it can be mace vailabl It is expected 
that the Hartwell power output will be absorbed as fast as the turbines can be 
installed to produce it As indicated by the cost of power from alternative 


sources, namely, steam-electric plants, the value of the Hartwell power w be 
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such as definitely to assure recovery of the Federal investment in a reasonable 
period of time. 

Of the total benefits to be obtained from this project, the power component 
thereof admittedly looms large but nevertheless the flood-control benefits are 
of truly great importance. The Corps of Engineers has estimated the average 
annual flood-control benefits at $2,220,000. The estimate of flood-control benefits 
wus based principally upon a survey made for the Corps of Engineers by the Soil 
Conservation Service covering 200,000 acres of fertile bottom lands lying along 
the river between Augusta and Savannah which would be benetited by the flood 
protection afforded by the Hartwell Reservoir. It will be immediately obvious to 
you and your colleagues, Mr. Chairman, that the reclamation of 200,000 acres of 
the richest lands in that region would greatly improve the agricultural economy 
of Georgia and South Carolina. 

Finally, I desire to invite your attention to the navigation benefits to be derived 
from this project. The Hartwell flow regulation will have the effect of increas 
ing the minimum navigable depths of the Savannah River below Augusta by about 
1 foot, i. e., from the present 7 to 8 feet, thus providing a navigation channel 
capable of accommodating relatively large scale waterborne tonnage. I hardly 
need to remind you that water transportation is a matter of great importance to 
any center of population. In order to appreciate the validity of this statement 
we need only to take a look at the largest and most prosperous cities of the 
United States, nearly all of which have had the benefit of water transportation. 
The fact that all of our 20 largest cities are situated on navigable waters is not 
without significance. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, let me repeat and stress again 
that the Hartwell project is the logical choice for the next reservoir to be con 
structed in the Savannah River Basin. Power developed by the Hartwell project 
is urgently needed for the rapidly expanding industries in the southeast. Recent 
surveys of the Federal Power Commission and the Southeastern Power Admin 
istration indicated that the normal power requirements in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia during the next decade will greatly exceed the supply of 
power unless additional plants are built (hydroelectric and steam electric). The 
need will be even greater because of the additional load placed upon industry 
in the mobilization effort, particularly as the Atomic Energy Commission plant 
along the Savannah River is being built in the same general area. The Hartwell 
project with an installed capacity of approximately 180,000 kilowatts and an 
ultimate installation of 300,000 kilowatts will help meet this critical power de 
mand by producing an average of about 460 million kilowatt-hours a year. 

The net benefits from Hartwell power alone aré estimated to be $5,268,000 a 
year for the initial installation and $7,815,000 for the ultimate installation. 

In addition, Hartwell will improve power generation at the Clark Hill Reservoir 
by storing the. floodflows and releasing more water during low-flow periods. 
This will benefit the Clark Hill project by increasing the prime capacity and by 
converting annually a large amount of energy from secondary to prime energy, 
thereby increasing the annual power value by about $560,000. Also, the opera- 
tion of the Hartwell project will assure a depth of 8 feet all year around in the 
present river channel between Savannah and Augusta, an increase of about 1 foot 
over that which can be assured by Clark Hill alone. Thus the increased flow 
from Hartwell in low-flow seasons will reduce the cost of providing a 9-foot 
navigation project to Augusta, recently authorized by Congress, and the annual 
maintenance will also be reduced. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have in the Hartwell project a very clear 
cut case. Delay in providing for its construction can only react to the detri 
ment of the country. It ranks among the most desirable water-control projects 
considered by the Congress in recent years. Let us get along with the construc 
tion of the dam and powerplant and thus make available the flood-control, power, 
and navigation benefits which are so badly needed in that region. 


Tauurspay, May 7, 1953. 


ASHTABULA HARBOR 
WITNESS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Davis. We are pleased to have with us this morning Hon. Oliver 
solton of Ohio. I understand you are here in the interest of the 
project at Ashtabula, Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouron. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have your comments on this project 
Mr. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportu- 
nity to appear before your committee and to have the chance to discuss 
the future of Ashtabula with you. I brought along a map of the 

project which I believe will be helpful in our discussion, 

I wish to point out in the beginning there is some question as to 
whether this is an already authorized project, whether I should | 
bothering you at all now, or whether it is the start of a new siete. 
Chis morning I am going to discuss it with you on the basis of its being 
a new project. Iam ina discussion with the Engineers at the moment 
is to whether we can include this work under the terms of a project 
\uthorized already, in which case IT will be back on another project. 

This part of the map shows the entrance of the harbor, and this is 
the point that we will be discussing. The main consideration for this 
project is that this is the third most important critical area in the State 
of Ohio. These docks, plus the chemical industry, which is presently 
there, and which is moving in, will make Ashtabula a very important 
industrial community. A great deal of chemical activity is moving 
nto this area. 

As a matter of fact, in the shipping season of 1953, there will be 
need for 300.000 tons of additional dockage facilities in this harbor; 
and in 1954 it is estimated that there will be a need for an additional 
million tons, because of the salt shipments and other supplies that are 
coming in for the chemical and other industrial development of this 
area. 

As a result, private industry has already started the construction of 
docks that is shown here in red on the map. They have taken this hill, 
cut it down, and pulled the earth into the water, to build two large 
docks here of six-ship capacity. 

The problem arises as to whether this is an authorized project or not, 
because this [indicating] is the original harbor, as shown by this out 
line. This whole eastern section seems to have rock, and there was no 
need to dredge it out, because of the already existing docked facilities 
over here [indicating] at the west end of the harbor. In this part, 
because of the cost of dredging, the Engineers have not up to this time 
seen fit to dredge. 

Because of this rock, instead of the Government dredging out the 
entire channel, the request is merely to come in and dredge a channel 

1 here [indicating], so these docks can be available to the harbor 
facilities which have already been outlined as the harbor which the 
Federal Government recognized as necessary to meet the needs of 
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the navigational situation. Actually, in the light of the long-recog- 
nized authority of the Federal Government over this area, the request 
probably should be for a dredging of the entire eastern portion of 
the harbor area. However, we are all conscious of the need for 
economy today, and thus we have reduced our request to the barest 
minimum need of tod: Ly. 

[ have presented the request to the Committee on Public Works, 
und it has communicated to the Engineers their approval or sugges 
ion for a survey, which I understand would cost approximately 
15.000. One of the reasons for even this cost is the consideration 
of de ing work here [indicating |, in the west of the harbor, since the 
Engineers want to tak nto consideration the possible need for ex 
tending the turning basin here [indicating |, and the question ol 
vhether the breakwater which is already an authorized project, 
should be removed. In other words, instead of just dredging the 
channel right to the docks, whether there should not be a far large 
overall] program of harbor improvement with the dredging of this 
in addition. 

I recognize that it has been the committee’s policy to authorize no 
new money for projec ts surveys, but I cannot help but emphasize the 
tremendous need, both from the standpoint of Ashtabula itself, and 
from that of the whole national economy because this is the port 
which will be handling the shipping and the amalgamation of raw 
materials for chemical plants which are coming in here. It is esti 
mated today by members of the chemical profession and the shipping 
industry, that this area in here between Conneaut and Painesville, 
will be the second largest chemical center in the country in about 
10 years. 

What we are actu: lly tt uking about here this morning is a $15,000 
appropriation, specific ally, for an engineering survey fund, to permit 
them to come in and make a preliminary survey. It is important for 
another reason, also, Mr. Chairman: Under the normal procedure, 
as I understand it, first a preliminary survey would be made; then 
a full survey would be made, and then there is an authorization bill 
to be passed, and following the authorization bill an appropriation 
would have to be made for the final work. 

At the present time, if my information is correct, that would mean 
the actual work would be completed some time in 1956 or 1957, even 
witha pretty we ‘1]-oiled schedule. 

General Chorpening of the Engineers and Colonel Milne raised the 
question, when I discussed it with them, as to whether. because of the 
present channel work here, the Engineers should not limit the extent 
of the Federal responsibility to the west, and to this area of the pres- 
ent turning basin and then say to private industry, “All right, if 
you want to put your docks in here [indicating], you will do your own 
dredging. 

The preliminary survey is so necessary at this point, because as 
I said, the docks are actu: ally under construction; the shipping needs 
are the ‘re. In other words, they are going to need 300,000 tons of 
capacity next year, al a million tons of capacity thereafter. 

Therefore, I have told my people back home that they must face the 
possibility of putting up the money now, whether or not some time in 
the future they are going to be repaid by the Federal Government 
being another question, if they want shipping in there in 1954. 


1 
> 





And the reason for the survey being so necessary this year is the 
determination of the attitude of the engineers, and what their recom- 
mendation to the Government will be as to what the Federal respon- 

bilitv in that harbor should be. 

I recognize the = of the committee in the past, and I know the 

eeds that we hav » for eco! iomy, but ] _ cannot emphasize too much 

the tremendous imports unce of this are: particularly in view of the 
errific expansion anti ‘ipated and the aan for shipping facilities 
hich must be met. 

J magn add that further down the coast, the west end of my dis- 

, the coun ty in which I h: appen to live, the adjoi ining county to this 

one, in the past 10 years has ae faster than any other place in the 

untry, and acco! rdin or To the best estimates of the area DE inners and 

of { » people who are thinking of t iat area, they visualize that within 

he re tak ly distant future there will Sa a solid industrial belt along 

he whole area from Painesy ville to Ashtabula, which is some 40 miles 
distant, so that the need for the constructive development of this par 

t cular harbor is of tre mel ndous importance. 

Mr. Davis. I think you have taken the proper approach in consult 
ng with the engineers and in presenting this matter to the Public 
Works Committee, and of course this committee will now wait for the 
recommendations that they make on this. Was any recommendation 

ade as to any particular appropriati on at this time? 

Mr. Botron. I am glad you mention that, because that is another 
point I did not make. 

I have here a cops of a statement which I sent to the Public Works 
(‘om) iittee. and that has gone to the eng imeers rat] er, in the last 3 

r 4 days there has been a recommendation that the project be sur 


veyed, and they estimate that the survey would cost approximately 
815.000. Ihave been informed by the chairman of the Public Works 
Committee, which would handle this, that it will be included in their 
recommendation. 

I might add that in the letter of the 27th of Januar Vv. Vv hich General 


norpening wrote me, he made the following statement with re spect 
to Ashtabula: 

This office is well av 
Harbor 

As I say, there is an already authorized program which has 

uthorized for about 5 years, which is to remove this breakwater here 

ndicating |, and to dredge another 1,500 feet of the river up here 
indicating |, but the people In the Port Commission of Ashtabula 
ind the city council, and others who are inter ted, from the stand 
point of the development of the area, are W illing to fore vo th river 
lredging, which is already authorized, in an effort to get this project 
voing, because they feel it is far more vital to far more people, as far 
as the area is concerned, and frankly, they have always despaired of 
ever getting the river Reta it has been authorized for about 7 
years now, and the previous representative, of a different political 
faith, although a powerful member of this committee, was unable, 
apparently, to obtain appropriation therefor. 

Mr. Davis. We: are glad to have this information, and we will await 
further developments from the Corps of Engineers and the Commit 
tee on Public Works. 

Mr. Bouron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 





Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Taste Rock anp Oankr Dams 


WITNESS 


CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER 


Mr. Hanp. We are very glad to have Mr. Ellis with us this morn 
ing, and will be glad to have you identify yourself for the record, and 
make your statement to the committee. 

Mr. Euxis. My name is Clyde T. Ellis, and I am executive manager 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, of some 934 
rural electric systems in 42 States and Alaska, serving approximately 
3.5 million farm families. 

This is one of the few times that we have apeared on any of these 
civil-function items, but our people are most concerned about some 
of them now—we are concerned about all of them, really, which we 
have listed on the last page of the statement, table II, which I have 
filed with you and which, with your permission, I would like to have 
appear in the record, 

Mr. Hanp. You would like the entire statement to appear in the 
record. 

Mr. Exuis. I would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection the prepared statement will be made 
a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clyde T. Ellis, 
executive manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
which is the service organization of some 934 rural electric systems in 42 States 
and Alaska, serving approximately 3% million farm families. 

We are here in behalf of several projects that are important to the rural 
electrification program, but particularly Table Rock and Oahe Dams, both of 
which are vital to the farmers’ power supply. As you know, the administra- 
tion has requested that Table Rock Dam, in southern Missouri, be stopped. It 
had originaily asked that Oahe Dam in South Dakota be stopped, but has now 
asked that it continue. I Shall retvrp to these two dams in a few minutes. 

The rura! electric svstems separ: tely, collectively, and through their national 
nesociation board of directors have gone on record urging your favorable con- 
sideration of the projects I shall mention. 


RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS’ POWER SUPPLY NEEDS 


During fiscal 1952, some 11,410,044,166 kilowatt-hours passed through the 
rural electric systems for distribution to farms and other rural establishments 
throughout America. Only 1,550 million kilowatt-hours of this amount, some 
3.6 percent, Was generated by the rural systems themselves; 5,750 million kilo- 
watt-hours, or 50 percent, was purchased from commercial power companies 
at a cost of approximately $49,311,076, and the second largest block used by the 
rural electrics, 3,205 million kilowatt-hours, or 28 percent of all the power used 
by them, was purchased from the Federal Government, much of it from the dams 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers under appropriations authorized by this 
committee. The Government power cost us approximately $15,626,774. This 
power is delivered from the dams to the cooperatives and rural power districts 
over Government transmission lines, over lines constructed by the cooperatives 
and power districts, and over the systems of the commercial utility companies 
through so-called wheeling contracts. 

Significantly, the average cost of energy purchased by the rural electric 
systems during fiscal 1952 from Federal multipurpose dam projects was 4.9 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, compared to an average cost of 8 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
all power purchased during fiscal 1952, and 8.6 mills per kilowatt-hour paid by 
our systems for energy purchased from the commercial utility companies, 
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Continued availabiliy of increasing amounts of energy from these projects is 
absolutely essential if the rural electrification program is to achieve its goal of 
ireawide coverage and continued adequate supply in many areas. Relatively 
speaking, the more easily served portions of the counties or groups of counties 
encompassed by our systems are already electrified. This is evident from the 
fact that nearly 90 percent of all farms are served, either adequately or inade 
quately. However, there are still well over a half million farm families without 
central-station service in our service areas, mostly in the more sparsely settled 
sections where the terrain is often rough and construction costs higher. REA 
; finding it more and more difficult to make loans to serve these areas because 
increased costs of construction combined with the difficult terrain and low con 
sumer density raise some serious questions as to the economic feasibility of 
these loans. Wholesale power costs are naturally a most important factor in 
estimating the net return on an investment in electric-power-distribution fa 
ilities. In those areas where the Federal power is available to us, we are, 
therefore, in a position to push further into the more thinly settled sections and 
are able to come much closer to achieving complete coverage 

Not only do the rural electric cooperatives and power districts benefit from the 
power and energy actually delivered to them from the Federal projects but it is 
our experience that the mere existence of these projects in a given section of the 

untry invariably brings about general rate reductions on power available to 
is from other power suppliers as a natural consequence of their desire to hold 
the farmers’ systems as satisfied customers 

Furthermore, in addition to the rate differential which we enjoy by way of 
direct service from Government projects, and as a result of the rate reduction 
brought about by the so-called yardstick effect, there is another excellent and 
possibly even more important reason for our interest in the Federal power pro 
gram. We are faced in many areas by an apparent actual shortage of power 
livery year this association conducts an annual survey of its member systems, 
ind the replies to our questions, sent out this year on January 1, indicate that 11.3 
percent of our systems are experiencing difficulty in obtaining power to meet pres 
ent loads, and an additional 22 percent are concerned over obtaining sufficient 
energy to meet system load growth. 


FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRY 


As you probably know, the electric-power industry is growing faster than any 
ther major industry in the United States. In 1900, the total installed capacity 
of class I electric-utility generating plants in the country was about 1 million 
kilowatts. This had doubled to 2 million by 1905, doubled again to 4 million by 
1910, doubled to 8 million by 1916, doubled again to 16 million by 1923, and again 
loubled to 32 million by 1980. By 1949, the installed capacity had again doubled 

» 64 million kilowatts, despite a slower rate of increase during the depression 

of the early 1930's. 

\ chart of the annual increase in installed capacity in the United States 
plotted as a function of time, shows that not only has there been, in all years 
except 1934, a substantial increase in installed capacity but also that, except 
luring the same depression years, the rate of adding capacity has steadil 
increased. Despite these tremendous additions to capacity, none of us will 
forget the practically nonexistent margins of reserve capacity that were avail 
ible at the end of World War Il. Federal Power Commission figures indicate 
that during the December peak of 1947 there was less than a 2 percent reserve 
on a national basis, which is an extremely dangerous situation Since 1947 
the commercial power companies have been in an endless struggle to maintain 
operating reserves at safe levels and to keep up with the tremendously expanding 
oad brought forth not only by the apparently constant state of national emer- 
rency but by the continued natural expansion of industry, especially the electro 
netallurgical and electrochemical groups. 

PC figures based on estimates of class I utilities indicate that between 1947 
and 1955 the dependable capacity of these utilities is more than doubling from 
18.1 to 109.8 million kilowatts (See table I, attached.) FPC estimates also 
indicate that between 1951 and 1955 the utilities anticipate a 51-percent increase 
in installed capacity, about the same as was achieved in the preceding 4 years 
1947-51. Load estimates, however, indicate that in the years 1951 through 1955 
oads will increase 45 percent, compared with a 42.7 percent increase during the 
ears 1947 through 1951. 





So, based on the estimates of class I utilities in the United States, we have a 
situation whereby utilities have been unable to build up an adequate operating 
reserve (usually considered to be 15 percent) since World War II, and yet are 
cheduling additional capacity during the next 4 years at about the same rate 
as they have for the preceding 4 years, despite the fact that estimated demand 
for the next 4 years will increase even more rapidly than it did for the preceding 
four 

The inevitable result is shown in table I (attached), which indicates that al- 
though the utility systems have been able to build up since World War II to a 
0.6 percent reserve, Which will increase to 12.9 percent in 1954, 1955 estimates 

the reserve of these systems decreasing to 11.5 percent, which is cer- 
liscouraging trend 

ch low reserves are shortages. In the first place, these figures are 

, n ‘evealing the worst situations. Furthermore, they do not revea 

tarding of power use due to the fact that, for more than a decade now, 

ories have not been built or have when and where companies wanted to 

ld them, because electric power in sufficient quantities was all to often not 

a lable 
} power-supply demands of the rural electric systems are growing even 
fi than those of the commercial Companies. Theirs are doubling about 
every 7 to 10 years; ours about every 4 years. 

So I think you can see why the rural electric-system farmers are disturbed 
over certain cut hat have been made in the budget requests for funds to con- 
tinue construction of Federal multipurpose projects that include power facilities 
We feel that not only reasonable rate structures for our own systems but per- 
haps even the ability of the Nation as a whole to maintain an adequate source 
of electric energy depends on the Federal development of hydroelectric capacity 
at as fast a rate as possible. 

The requests made by the prior administration for appropriations for con- 
struction of hydroelectric projects by the Corps of Engineers involve approxi- 
mately 5,490,000 kilowatts of capacity, which is equal to about 5.85 percent of 
all capacity owned by the class I utilities in the country at the present time and, 
according to estimates, will be about 5 percent of such capacity by 1955. The 
rural electric systems of the Nation fully realize the need for balancing the budget 
and are certainly sympathetic with the new administration’s efforts to reduce 
unnecessary expenditures. We do feel, however, that not only is it impossibl 
to secure a balanced budget by cutting from those items which are designed to 
increase the productive capacity of the country but that the benefits from these 
projects have been in the past, are, and always will be out of all proportion to 
the funds invested in them. We all know that during World War II our ability 
to mass-produce airplanes was largely a result of multipurpose dam development 
on the Tennessee and Columbia Rivers which had been begun years before. 

We have listed in table II (attached) certain multiple-purpose dam projects, 
together with the money that was appropriated for them for fiscal 1953 as 
well as the original and revised budget estimates for 1954. We have also in 
dicated the total capacity of each project. The rural electric systems of the 
country feel that each of these projects is vitally important to the country as a 

le to the area in which it is located, and to the rural people in particular, 


ICE HARBOR DAM 


Our people in the Northwest are concerned about their prespects of continued 
power shortage. They are hopeful you will appropriate funds to begin Ice 
I 


Harbor Dam, already authorized, and for which funds were requested by the 
prior administration. 
TABLE ROCK DAM 


Now back to Table Rock and Oahe Dams. 

Gentlemen, if this Congress kills Table Rock Dam, at least a million farm and 
urban families will be hurt, many of them badly hurt, in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Furthermore, if our Government kills Table Rock Dam, already under con- 
struction, it will violate its agreement with those people. 

Let me show you. 

For many years there has been inadequate power available in that area 
Rural electrification and other developments have been delayed because of it. 

Bull Shoals Dam, 90 miles downstream from Table Rock Dam, was completed 
last summer. The rural electrics and some municipally owned systems of that 
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rea had purchased the bulk of its dependable output. They had purchased 

from Southwestern Power Administration, which has several other dams on 
ts transmission system. They were designing and building and rebuiiding their 
systems to accept it. 

But a little more than a year ago the defense agencies decided they had to 

iild another aluminum plant. There was not sufficient power available any- 
where else in the country; so they conscripted Bull Shoals power. 

Now the farmers and city folks in the area were agreeable provided Table 
Rock Dam would be begun and accelerated to completion to make up the deficit. 
Many conferences were held. Finally all parties agreed. These included de- 
ense officials, the Corps of Engineers, congressional leaders, rural electric 
eaders, the President of the United States, and others. 

fable Rock would not solve our power problem, but it, together with its regu- 
atory effect on the downstream Bull Shoals project, would, in time, substantially 
ympensate for the loss of Bull Shoals power. 

The President declared Table Rock a defense project and submitted a sup- 
nlemental budget request for it. The Corps of Engineers and others testified 

rit. The people of the area came to Washington en masse for it. Congress 
ippropriated $3 million to begin it. 

And Table Rock was started. I was there for the ground-breaking ceremony 

October. Congressmen Dewey Short and Jim Trimble were there. Inci- 
dentally, that section is home to me, and I can tell you from personal knowledge 
that the people are practically all for it, farmers and merchants, Republicans 

d Democrats. 

Some wondered whether, if Eisenhower were elected, the Table Rock Dam 
might be stopped. Congressman Short and others assured the folks that Table 
Rock would go forward. Both the Republican platform and General Eisen- 
wer had promised that the river-development program would go forward, 

Our people were convinced and proceeded to reshape their building and other 
ans, looking forward to Table Rock power. 

Eisenhower carried all counties in that immediate area, as I recall, in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 

To say that the people in that area were shocked, embarrassed, and disap- 

nted when the Hisenhower budget asked that Table Rock Dam be killed, is 

put it mildly. 


OAHE DAM 


The other project in which we are particularly interested is the Oahe Dam on 
the Missouri River in South Dakota, the key dam in the comprehensive develop- 

ent of the Missouri. 

We are aware of the fact that while the administration had originally re- 

iested that construction of Oahe Dam be stopped, it has not sent up a supple- 

ental request asking that it be continued. 

Rural electric systems in North and South Dakota, as well as those in nearby 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa, are looking forward to the availability of the 
ow-cost Missouri River hydroelectric energy, and many of our systems have 
been and are being designed to accept delivery of Missouri Basin hydroelectric 
energy as soon as it becomes available. We are informed by the Corps of Engin- 
eers that although the Oahe project is designed for an installed capacity of 170,- 
000 kilowatts, the effect of a delay in its construction on power production on 
the main stem of the Missouri would be out of proportion to the proposed ap- 
propriations cut. We are told by the Corps of Engineers that on the stream re- 
regulation at Oahe will depend 50 percent of the dependable capacity and 
one-third of all energy produced on the river. Last year an 80 percent reduction 
of funds for construction of this project was imposed by the House, most of which 
was restored in the Senate. During the Senate hearings, it was testified by the 
Corps of Engineers that were the reduction contemplated at that time carried 
through, embankment placement would be seriously endangered by high water, 
a 1-year delay in completion would almost certainly result due to the impos- 
sibility of closing the river, land acquisition would be delayed, and large 
amounts for power would be lost which would otherwise be produced at Oahe 
during the period equal to the length of a shut-down. 

In addition, large amounts of power would be lost at Garrison and Fort 
Randall Dams due to lower heads and the smaller Fort Randall Reservoir 
would be exposed to a high sedimentation rate which will be prevalent there 
prior to the closure of Oahe. It was also testified that delay in completion of 
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Oahe would also mean an increase in the calculated risk being taken with the 
spillway at Fort Randall, the capacity of which is predicated on Oahe regulation. 


CONCLUSION 





In conclusion, gentleman, we of the rural electrics thank you for your con- 
sideration of their needs and interest in connection with these several projects 

We urge you to appropriate funds to begin Ice Harbor Dam and keep the othe: 
projects going at maximum efficiency, including Oahe and Table Rock. We 
hope you can accelerate Table Rock 
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TABLE II Army civil functions appropriations for fiscal 1954 
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Mr. Extis. There are two dams that our people are very greatly 
concerned about: One of them is the Table Rock Dam in southern 
Missouri. I would like first to give you just a little background on that 
roject, insofar as the rural electric cooperatives are concerned. 

The REA program has been delayed, greatly delayed, in the more 
thinly settled area of southern Missouri for a long time. Finally a 
plan was evolved by which the REA cooperatives could build some 
of their own lines and build them in to dams. There are several dams 
in that immediate area. And by connecting our lines with those of 
the Southwest Power Administration which integrate several dams 
in four States, we would be able to get power from a number of other 
dams as well. 

The Bull Shoals Dam is located on the mainstem of White River, 
just south of the Missouri border, in Arkansas, but a part of the lake 
is in this area. The dam was completed about this time last year. 

Bull Shoals Dam is producing or will produce a very substantial 
mount of power, even more t han Table Rock, which is before you here, 
would produce. The REA cooperatives of that area had purchased 
practically all of the power, of the usable power, of Bull Shoals Dam. 
But a little earlier than this, last year, the Federal Government decided 
that it must have that power for a new aluminum plant, and the Gov- 
ernment took it. The Government did not actually issue an order, 
conscripting it, taking it away from the REA co-ops for, the REA’s 
finally agreed to the proposal. But there were several other matters 
in the agreement, one of which was that the Table Rock Dam, up- 
stream, immediately above Bull Shoals—well, there was a little private 
company dam and lake extending just a few miles in between—would 
be begun at once and the work expedited to completion. 

That was an agreement as firm as could be had anywhere, in my 
opinion, with the Federal Government. I sat in on some of the meet- 
ings on the agreement by which the Federal Government was to take 
the power from the Bull Shoals Dam for the use of the defense plant 
at Arkadelphia, Ark., and in turn Table Rock Dam was to be begun 
upstream, and the work accelerated to completion, for the replace 
ment of that power. The REA cooperatives would be hurt, because 
there would be a period of 5 to 4 years, during which they would 
be short of power because of it. 

Now, who were the parties to that agreement? I can tell you gen 
tlemen that there were several Members of Congress: the Corps of 
Engineers, and defense officials of the United States—of course they 
could not commit the Congress—but they subsequently appeared be- 
fore the Senate committtee in support of the Table Rock Dam. And 
it included the President of the United States, who declared Table 
Rock Dam a defense project, and asked for supplemental money to 
get it started. The people of the area came to Washington en masse 
in support of it, and the Congress, with knowledge of these facts, ap- 
propriated $3 million to begin it. 

And Table Rock was started. I was there for the ground-breaking 
ceremony last fall, and Congressman Dewey Short and Congressman 
Trimble were there and spoke, the machinery started turning and 
everybody thought the dam was under construction, and it was under 
construction. 
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And the REA’s in the area had redesigned or rebuilt a part of their 
systems and arranged it to purchase and acc ept Bull ‘Shoals power 
last year. They aren’t getting it. When Bull Shoals power was 
taken from them and Table Rock Dam was started, again they 
reengineered and redesigned their program to purchase and accept 
Table Rock power instead. And, there are a quarter million farm 
families dependent, who are expecting power from Table Rock Dam, 
through their generation and transmission co-op contracts with South- 
western Power Administration. And if Table Rock is not built there 
will be a drastic power shortage, so far as the rural electrics are 
concerned in that area. There will be some shortage if Table Rock is 
built. 

If Table Rock is taken from them, they will be left stranded. 

Mr. Ritry. Is the power from Bull Shoals actually being used by 
the aluminum company ? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. I believe 150,000 kilowatts, I believe, starting in 
November. It is being delivered to the plant at Arkadelphia, through 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. system. 

Mr. River. They are wheeling it? 

Mr. Exuis. They are wheeling it for the Federal Government to 
the aluminum plant. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxis. The power company is supplying a part of the aluminum 
load, too, I believe. 

Now, the Oahe Dam in South Dakota is another one of the projects 
about which the rural electrics are concerned; it is in a little different 
situation as concerns the appropriation, in that I understand some 
$8.5 million supplemental request for starting it has been added in 
the last few d: iys after having been deleted. Up until a very few 
days ago both Table Rock and Oahe Dams were in the same situation, 
in that both were started, and in that the administration was asking 
that both be eliminated, but the administration is now asking that 
only Table Rock be eliminated. 

Oahe Dam will not only provide substantial quantities of low-cost 
electric power, as well as many other benefits, but it will provide down- 
stream regulation that will add substantially to power production in 
other Missouri River projects. 

The rural electric system in South Dakota has long been retarded 
in its development because of the lack of power. We have been work- 
ing in that State in cooperation with the Northern States Power Co., 
and other power companies, and in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, under an arrangement which we think will work, which 
we hope will work, for better power distribution, but that arrangement 
is dependent upon the Oahe Dam power, and without it we are again 
going to be in distress. Some of our REA cooperatives were not built 
for years in South Dakota, because we could not find any source of 
power supply. 


We hope, therefore, you will approve not only the Table Rock, but 
also the Oahe project. 
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Mr. Rirxy. About what proportion of the farmers in the area of 
Oahe have been able to get REA power? 

Mr. Extis. Mr. Riley, I cannot tell you from the memorandum I 
have with me, but I will be happy to ascertain the figures and supply 
them for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Percentage of farms electrified in South Dakota and States bordering on South 
Dakota, June 30, 1952 

Percent 
South Dakota 80. 9 
North Dakota , 
Nebraska 92.1 
Minnesota ‘ 

97. 

NII gin ei te secretin ms ce gure sc hapa ea Tianhe 78. § 
Wyoming 

Mr. Exuis. I would say this, that a pretty high percentage of the 
farmers of the general area affected by Oahe itself, in North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota, have electric ity, but it is partly because 
of more or less temporary power supply arrangements which are not 
adequate for the future. Their loads have grown rapidly and they 
must look forward to water power or its equivalent, somewhere, and 
they do not know where the equivalent exists. 

As you know, the electric-power industry is the fastest growing 
major industry in the United States, by far. It is doubling about 
every 7 to 10 years, as I have indicated more completely in the pre- 
pared statement. And, the fastest growing segment of the electric- 
power industry is the REA segment, which is doubling about every 
4 years. If you plot the figures I have given you on a chart, you 
will see an almost unbelievable upward growth in demand; the con- 
sumption demand is actually increasing greater than the power can be 
produced. With all that the Government and private utilities are 
able to do, there is still not enough power, in many of the areas of this 
country. There is still not enough power. About one-fourth of the 
REA systems right now are in difficulty because of the lack of power 
supply. Either “they don’t have enough power now or don’t have 
enough in sight to supply their increasing demands, 

We believe that the least the Federal Government can do is to con- 
tinue these projects to the maximum efficiency, which will still leave 
the REA’s, even with the power companies supplyi ing more than half 
of their wholesale requirements, still short of power in many areas. 

Mr. Hanp. In your prepared statement, Mr. Ellis, have you indi- 

cated in what area of the country the one-fourth of the present farmers 
are short of power in the systém ? 

Mr. Exz1s. No, sir, but I will be very happy to submit that for the 
record. 
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(This matter referred to follows :) 
SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELuis, EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


On the basis of 569 returns from the survey of 955 distribution systems, 83 
cooperatives in the following States report that they are handicapped by a present 
shortage of wholesale power: 


Alaska Maine Oregon 
Arizona Minnesota Pennsylvania 
Arkansas Mississippi South Carolina 
Colorado Missouri South Dakota 
Florida Montana Tennessee 
Georgia Nebraska Texas 

Idaho New Mexico Virginia 
Illinois North Carolina Washington 
Iowa North Dakota Wisconsin 
Kansas Ohio Wyoming 
Kentucky Oklahoma 


One hundred and thirty-eight cooperatives in the following States report they 
do not have sufficient power in sight to meet future load growth. 


Alabama Maine ; Oklahoma 
Arizona Michigan Oregon 
Arkansas Minnesota South Carolina 
Colorado Mississippi South Dakota 
Florida Missouri Tennessee 
Georgia Montana Texas 

Idaho Nebraska Utah 

Illinois New Jersey Virginia 
Indiana New Mexico Wisconsin 
lowa North Carolina Wyoming 
Kansas North Dakota 

Kentucky Ohio 


Mr. Hann. Is there anything further which you wish to add, except 
the prepared statement, which you have left with the committee 4 

Mr. Exuis. There is one other point which I should like to make: 
I know you kee p hearing statements that 90 percent of the farms of 
the United States have electricity. That is true, almost so. The 10 
percent or more which are still in the dark are in the more thinly 
settled areas. 

Mr. Hanp. That is why there is 10 percent. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. With the 90 percent that are being served, some of them 
have limited service. 

Mr. Extis. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. Some of them are provided with electric lights, or a 
refrigerator, but not enough to have electric pumps. 

Mr. Exxis. That is true, Mr. Riley. And here is what is happening: 

In the beginning our lines were constructed to deliver an average of 
approximately 100 kilowatts per farm per month, but now the average 
is something above 200 kilowatt-hours per month per farm. Our peo- 
ple are having to rebuild and heavy-up their systems all over the coun- 
try now, and actually it is costing more, in about half the cases, to 
rebuild an REA system, so as to provide the additional service, than it 
cost to build them in the first place. 

Mr. Hanp. Where, in general, is the area of the 10 percent of farm 
families which have not had and now need additional electric power? 

Mr. Exxis. It is very much scattered. It is difficult to say. Here is 
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Blakely Mountain Reservoir in Arkansas. Many farms in that area 
ire yet to be served. The Blakely Mountain Reservoir is in rugged 
territory. I grew up a hundred miles or so from that area, and I know 
it fairly well. 

3ull Shoals Reservoir area is another one—I have already men- 
tioned that. 

Another one is the Folsom Dam area in California—you are from 
California ? 

Mr. Hann. No; I am from New Jersey. I understand it is a com- 
pliment to be considered from California, especially by those who are 
from that State. 

Mr. Exxis. In the area of the Folsom Reservoir are a great many 
still without electricity—within transmission distance I mean. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Ellis, I think I speak for the committee when I say 
that you have made a most interesting and understandable statement, 

nd the committee will give full attention to your oral as well as the 
epared statement which you have submitted for the record. 

Mr. Exois. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Trintry River DeveLorpMENT 


WITNESSES 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

FRITZ LANHAM, REPRESENTING THE TRINITY IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, FORT WORTH, TEX. 

JOHN M. STEMMONS, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DALLAS 
COUNTY FLOOD CONTROL DISTRICT 

HENRY KUCERA, CITY ATTORNEY, DALLAS, TEX. 

DALE MILLER, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DALLAS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hanno. The committee is very happy to have with us our form- 
er colleague, Fritz Lanham, this morning and his group. 

We will be very glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Inasmuch as I wish 
most of the time allotted to me to be used by some distinguished citi- 
ens of Dallas, I ask permission to submit this statement for the record 
ind to make a very few brief remarks. 

There are three items with reference to the Trinity River develop- 
ment—the Garza-Little Elm Reservoir, the Fort Worth Floodway, 
ind the Dallas Floodway. They are all projects under construction. 
Che Garza-Little Elm Reservoir and the Fort Worth Floodway have 
been reduced very considerably in the interest of economy. We will 


do the very best we can and try to keep up with the schedule if we 


ist have even those much reduced amounts that are specified in the 
evised budget. 
When we get to the situation with respect to Dallas, which is a 


very serious and menacing situation, we find quite a different picture, 
and T should like to present Mr. John M. Stemmons, who is chairman 
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of the Dallas County Flood Control District, to advise you concern- 
ing it. 
(The statement referred to above follows :) 


TRINITY RIVER PROJECTS. 


STATEMENT OF FRITZ LANHAM, REPRESENTING THE TRINITY IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Fort WortuH, Tex. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, the Trinity Improvement 
Association, with offices in the Commercial Standard Building, Fort Worth 
Tex., is a nonprofit organization interested primarily in safeguarding the Trin- 
ity River Watershed and protecting its industrial development vital to the 
progress of our Nation and preventing the devastating effects of periodic floods. 

I think it can be clearly shown that local Trinity interests have done more ir 
contributing to these worthy purposes than any similar area in the United 
States. At their own expense and without either State or Federal aid those 
interests began their constructive work and have been solely responsible for 
6 major reservoirs and more than 100 levee systems. Reckoned in the value 
of present-day dollars they have expended more than $100 million in their local 
accomplishments. 

Naturally, the problem has proved too great for local solution alone and, ac 
cordingly, the Federal Government has properly become engaged in this worthy 
enterprise. The Trinity people have cooperated and will continue to follow 
through in meeting all the obligations of their contracts and agreements wit! 
the Federal Government even though it will greatly increase their aggregate 
expenditures. 

The reductions in the revised approved budget from the Trinity recommen 
dations in the original approved budget for the fiscal year 1954 are as follows: 


Original Revised 
approved approved 
budget budget 


: Percent 

2 ar "Tie}T 

Reduction redaction 
} 

Dallas Floodway $2, 150, 000 | $2, 900, 000 | $750, 0M 

Fort Worth Floodway 550, 000 | } 1, 550, 000 1, 000, 00 

Garza-Little Elm Reservoir 1, 300, 000 26 4, 950, 000 3, 650, 000 


Summary 4, 000, 000 < 9, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 


It must be remembered that these three projects are all under construction 
and that any delay in completing them by retarding the progresss of the work 
will necessarily involve ultimate increase of expenditures. However, we realize 
the urgency of economy and the balancing of the budget at the earliest possible 
date, a consummation we all ardently desire. We are anxious to cooperate to 
every reasonable extent. 

Consequently, we will not interpose objections to the reductions of the revised 
budget for the Fort Worth Floodway and Garza-Little Elm Reservoir. We shall 
do the best we can to expedite the work on these projects with appropriations 
of the amounts stated in the revised budget and will endeavor to make every 
dollar yield its full value. In this connection, it should be borne in mind that the 
Trinity local interests are contributing to the Fort Worth Floodway item con 
siderably more than the Federal Government estimate of its expenditure and 
that the Dallas people have made large expenditures in their own behalf 
Though the suggested reductions will eventually increase the cost of the work 
to both the Federal Government and the local interests and delay the benefits of 
completed jobs, we believe that, if handled wisely and economically, the pro 
posed reductions for the Fort Worth Floodway and Garza-Little Elm Reservoir 
may present in the meantime no clearly unjustifiable gamble in human lives and 
property. In the interest of economy, we would make every effort to have these 
funds produce the maximum progress and safety such funds could yield through 
wise and diligent administration. 

But the enormous reduction for the Dallas Floodway suggested in the revised 
budget presents a very different and very serious situation. To extend the time 
of the completion of that project another year or two could prove most disastrous, 
in addition to the increased costs which the Federal Government and the local 





terests would have to bear. Of paramount importance is the fact that to delay 
ompletion of the Dallas Floodway work is to gamble with the lives of 30,000 
ople whose homes would be invaded by floodwaters if the Dallas levees were 

fail. The property loss could easily exceed $500 million, including many in- 
dustrial plants engaged in enterprises of both local and national importance. 

| shudder to think what would happen in Dallas if it should sustain such a 
ood as inundated so much of Fort Worth in 1949 which resulted in the loss of 
i lives, thousands of people rendered homeless for quite a period of time, and 
roperty loss running into the millions. The Dallas Floodway project is designed 
to prevent such a catastrophe. 

Dallas will not have adequate flood protection until the present floodway reha- 
litation is completed. By now appropriating $2 million, or 31 percent less than 
the amount stated in the revised budget, the Congress can make it feasible to 
omplete the Dallas work with funds to be appropriated a year from now. With 
wise administration, this sum will keep the Dallas work on schedule and adhere 
» the letter and intent of the agreements between the local interests and the 
Federal Government. 

We think you will find from an examination of the various budget figures that, 

the Congress appropriates the necessary $2 million for the Dallas Floodway, 

e Trinity allotments would still be reduced considerably more than those of 
her similar local protection projects of the revised approved budget, which 


ow to be reduced only 22 percent. 

In the interest of true economy and the timely prevention of disastrous losses 
if life and property, we beseech you to increase the appropriation for this one 
tem of the Trinity projects. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very happy to hear from you, Mr. Stemmons. 

Mr. Stemmons. My name is John M. Stemmons. I am chairman 
of the board of the Dallas County Flood Control District. 

Gentlemen, we are here to present to you what we consider a very 
critical problem. I am sure most of the problems that come before 
you are stated to be very critical by the people who bring them before 
you. 

Local interests in past years have spent $125 million themselves in 
trying to harness this river. The Federal Government, in addition to 
that, within the last few years, has — approximately $50 million, 
the expenditures being fully justified by the flood-control benefits 
that will come from this flood-control project. 

There are 30,000 people who are protected by this levee system, all 
built. at local expense by local interests with no Federal participation 
of any kind or character. 

Mr. Hanp. That kind of statement always impresses the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Stemmons. It is so true in this case. The local people have 
spent in excess of $125 million. And that money was spent back in 
1929 when a dollar was worth a good deal more than it is today. As 
| say, the Federal Government has come in and is participating in 
this project with the local interests now, and they aale spent approxi- 
mately $50 million. 

We have in this project $7 million to be spent yet on the Dallas 
Floodway project. The Corps of Engineers had the project scheduled 
for 2-year completion, and it will be shown in the brief submitted to 
you, which is a pictorial brief primarily showing pictures of the area, 
that we have 30,000 people presently living in the area at flood 
elevation where, if we were to have a failure of the system which has 
heen built by local interests and which the Corps of Engineers says 
is totally unthinkable, we would have a tremendous loss of life. 

In addition to that, the Federal Government came in and is pres- 
ently spending $35 million to build 3,500 units of low-cost housing 
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right in this area. They are to be occupied starting this July with 
complete occupancy expected in December. They make the very 
positive statement that they would have, under. no circumstances, 
started this project had they not expected this project to have been 
completed as it had been authorized and as the appropriation was 
made. And the corps, as I have advised you, had scheduled it for 
2-year « ‘comple tion. 

Mr. Hanp. They could scarcely excuse themselves otherwise; could 
they ¢ 

Mr. Sremmons. No. The Dallas Floodway project was scheduled or 
recommended by the corps for an appropriation for $2.9 million to 
be made for this year. The budget came out originally with a proj- 
ect request of $2.9 million, but the amendment budget cut that 74 
percent and recommended $750,000. With $750,000, it simply means 
we will subject ourselves to at least 1 more year of the possibility of a 
levee breach in this area, and we feel if we have $2 million, which is 
low, the percentage amount that the overall civil-works program has 
been cut, not taking into account the fact that the Trinity Improve 
ment Association, which is the general sponsor of this overall project, 
is not here requesting any additional amount other than that recom- 
mended in the present budget for the Dallas Floodway and the 
Garza-Little Elm Dam: but this Dallas Floodway is brought to $2 
million so that these 2 major projects on either side of the river, 
which cannot be completed in 1 year ‘but must have 2 vears for com- 
pletion—if the $2 million is given, then we can expect the safety 
that it was designed for within the prescribed cee 

I would like if you would look at the pictures that are in this port- 
folio. We have over $500 million of value. We have very definitely 
proved that value. We presented it to the Bureau of the Budget, and 
I have shown them how we obtained the value. It is a conservative 
value, and in that several million dollars of Government property 
was included. 

In one warehouse they have 50 million pounds of refrigerated 
storage. That warehouse has a floor elevation of 400 feet above sea 
level. The levee wall protecting it is 430 feet. A breach would put 
the water completely covering the entire warehouse. At the last 
count I had, the Government had in excess of 750 cars of Army 
storage in that warehouse. 

We feel, gentlemen, it is imperative. We know economy has to be 
practiced, but we feel it is imperative that this project be given a 
sufficient amount of money so that it can be completed within the pre- 
scribed period of time. 

Now, the local interests have gone on through with all of the 
requirements of local cooperation. The flood-control district as the 
major sponsor has acquired the rights-of-way necessary and made 
them available to the Government. The city of Dallas has put 
up the cash contribution that was expected of it; and, to speak a little 
bit on that and tell you the feeling of the city of Dallas and how it 
has cooperated in this matter, I am going to present Mr. Henry 
Kucera, city attorney of the city of Dallas, to address you on that point. 

Is there any statement you would like to make, Congressman 
Wilson? 

Mr. Wison. I simply want to say that I hope the committee will 
vive careful consideration to the request. 


A 
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ith Mr. Hanp. Would you be interested in filing a statement of your 
my own later? 
- Mr. Wirson. I would like to have that privilege, if I may. 
— Cl Mr. Hanp. It is granted. 
ra Mr. Wirson. Thank you. 
for (The statement is as follows:) 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ud Washington, D. C., May 14, 1958. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 


House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 


o! 

t, The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

,] GENTLEMEN: Because of the scarcity of time when the proponents to increase 

“y the appropriation for the Dallas Floodway in Texas were before the subcommit- 

s tee, I was very glad to let them take all the time and to file a written statement 

l in support. 

a As was stated by Mr. John Stemmons, chairman of the levee district, more 

; than $100 million has been spent by private citizens, levee districts, cities, coun- 

a ties, and the State on the Trinity Rive! for the protection against floods and for 

as water storage. The citizens of Dallas together with the county and the city 

e and the levee district have expended approximately $25 million heretofore with- 

t. out any Government aid whatsoever. 

n The previous budget for the Dallas Floodway was $2,900,000 for this fiscal 
year. The new budget cut this amount to $750,000 which will delay the repair 

10 of the levees immediately adjacent to the city of Dallas for a year or more. 

bz We make no complaint about the cut of the Appropriations Committee on the 

r. Garza-Little Elm Lake Dam upon which the city of Dallas is contributing the 

1 sum of $3,500,000 because we believe a sufficient amount was left in the appropri 
ation to keep the work moving. 

J The severe cut, however, in the budget from $2,990,000 to $750,000 on the 
Dallas Floodway is, we think, a greater than average cut on this type of appro 

.. priation where the work is already started and will delay the project at least a 

\ year subjecting some $500 million worth of property, as well as some 35,000 or 


40,000 people who live behind the levees to imminent danger in the event of a 
d large flood. 

e Our point is not to urge the subcommittee to restore the $2,900,000 but, if 
V possible, to increase the $750,000 to $2 million so that work on the west levees 
: can be carried on steadily for the protection of some twenty-five or thirty 
thousand people, as well as a $35 million Government housing project to the end 


d that the total job will not be delayed unnecessarily. 

a I urge the subcommittee to consider carefully the facts, as well as the pictures 

t submitted to the subcommittee showing the region protected by these levees 
and the great necessity for increase ump capacity as we as urgently needet 

t 1 tl y f ly] | I ; ll tly led 

: repairs on the levees. 

y J. FRANK WILSON, M. C. 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Kucera. 
. Mr. Kucera. Mr. Chairman, for the record my name is Henry 
:, Kucera, city attorney, Dallas, Tex. 


Mr. Chairman, my statement will be brief. 
Under the act which approved the project, the city of Dallas has 
contributed $300,000 in cash to help toward this project. We have 
decided to elect to do some work. instead of that $300,000, and we have 
paid the Army engineers, within the last 3 months, and have been 
ready to deliver, from the city’s standpoint, whatever rights-of-way 

are necessary. 

This picture shows a project over here, on this map, which has been 
probably in the poorest part of the city of Dallas. We are now build- 
ing in that area storm and sanitary sewers with waterlines which will 


involve another investment of public funds of about $3 million. 
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This is what we call the poorer area, where the poor people live. 
With the construction of this project it will mean a decent place for 
people to live. We urge you gentlemen to consider, because we feel 
that this is a very, very important matter, and if this epereptense 
is made it will enable the Army engineers to put the work under 
contract. The project will protect housing over in this area [indi- 
cating] of about 30,000 people. 

I am also interested in Garza-Little Elm. Anything the committee 
can do to help us on this, we will appreciate. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Covineron Frioop Watt, Kentucky 
WITNESS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Hann. We are very pleased to have with us at this time Hon. 
Brent Spence, one of the distinguished leaders of the House. You 
are interested first in the Covington flood wall. 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee will be very glad to hear you, Mr. 
Spence. 

Mr. Spence. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested 
in the control of the Ohio River, because the legislature of the State 
of Kentucky has recently redistricted my State, giving me 15 counties, 
13 of them bordering on the Ohio River; and as the State of Kentucky 
has jurisdiction over the river to the low-water mark on the Ohio side 
it is entirely within the district I represent, and I hope we may 
be able to keep that treacherous and unpredictable and highly pol- 
luted river under control. 

Covington, Ky., is a rich and prosperous city of about 80,000 in- 
habitants. The property of the citizens has been adversely affected by 
recurring floods of the Ohio River which have caused a great deal of 
damage. Within the last 90 years there have been 45 major floods 
in the Ohio Valley. So I come to you today urging the expeditious 
completion of this flood wall at Covington, because a flood wall incom- 
plete furnishes no protection. The peril of floods here is present at all 
times. The floods are unpredictable. They not only produce the 
ordinary damage resulting from flood waters, but the waters are highly 
polluted with domestic sewage and industrial waste to the extent that 
they are a constant epidemic menace to the people in the city. 

We are interested, and I know you are going to see that this project 
is completed at the earliest possible date. 

The appropriation authorized has been $5,620,000 up to the present 
time. The estimated cost of the Covington flood wall is $8,400,000. 
The expenditures to March 31 of this year have been $3,969,700, and 
the completion is set for 1955. 

The Truman budget allocated to this work $1,575,000, and in the 
Eisenhower budget, I think, is $1,475,000. I do not think it would 
be advisable to appropriate less than the amount stated in the Eisen- 
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hower budget, and I urge an appropriation of not less than that 
amount to be made. 

What we seek now is to have sufficient money appropriated for the 
completion of this work, so that the project itself may be expeditiously 
completed within a reasonable period of time in order to relieve the 
people of the town from the apprehension that is constantly theirs. 
| have lived there and I know something of the immense damage to 
property and peace of mind that results. I do not think the Govern- 
ment could spend any money more advantageously than to control 
the Ohio River, and the only way to keep it in control is by flood 
protective works around the city. at 

What we are asking you to do now is to make sufficient appropria- 
tion available in order that they may proceed expeditiously to com- 
plete at as early a date as possible this project so that another catas- 
trophe may not again occur which could cost the people of that area 
more than it would cost to complete the project. 

Mr. Hann. Congressman Spence, we have heard enough evidence 
already to be convinced that the Ohio River is a bad actor. 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. However, we are very glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Spence. I did not feel that it was necessary for me to say 
anything, because having already appropriated so much for the con- 
struction of this project, the only sensible thing to do is to complete 
it as soon as possible, and to appropriate sufficient money for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Hanp. With respect to the Covington project, do you have any 
other witnesses you desire to have heard ? 

Mr. Spence. I have no other witnesses on this project. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 
Maysvitie, Ky. 


WITNESSES 


HON. BRENT SPENCE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

MRS. REBEKAH H. HORD, MAYOR 

J. W. McNEILL, MEMBER, FLOOD WALL COMMITTEE 

D. BERNARD COUGHLIN, MEMBER, FLOOD WALL COMMITTEE 

KENNETH T. HARDYMAN, MEMBER, FLOOD WALL COMMITTEE 

TOM M. DONOVAN, MEMBER, FLOOD WALL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hanp. We are very glad to have with us our colleague from 
Kentucky, Mr. Spence, who is interested in the project at Maysville, 
and who will introduce the witnesses to the committee. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Chairman, we have here Mrs. Rebekah H. Hord, 
mayor of Maysville; Mr. Kenneth T. Hardyman; Mr. D. Bernard 
Coughlin; Mr. Tom M. Donovan, and Mr. J. W. McNeill, members of 
the Flood Wall Committee. 

Mr. Hann. I think out of deference to the presence of the mayor, 
we should hear her first. 
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Mrs. Horp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have been coming here 
since 1950. These other gentlemen have been here since 1949, and 
have been giving of their time, at no cost to the city of Maysville. 

I have always said before, and will repeat again, because it is the 
only thing I can say, that Maysville is a striking example of the 
survival of the fittest. We have been a city sunk in mud, year after 
year. We have been flooded, drenched, water-ridden; we have seen 
the water fill our homes, and the people have to go to the hills; water 
fills the public buildings, the schools, and the churches, and we have 
seen the wreck that has resulted from floods, and yet see the people 
struggle back and help build it up. We have lost during floods the 
burley-tobacco market, one of the biggest burley-tobacco markets in 
the United States; we have one of the biggest manufacturers of 
bicycle parts, and one of the oldest and biggest manufacturing plants 
of cotton, and we also have one of the biggest Carnation plants in 
the United States, besides several other industries. 

Mr. Hann. I see you believe in Maysville. 

Mrs. Horn. I do, but I just want to tell you what we are trying to 
protect. We have this huge tobacco market, the second biggest in 
the world, and we are in the heart of the best agricultural area in the 
United States, but when these floods come, usually it is when we are 
having the tobacco market, year after year, when we see the tobacco 
hauled out of the warehouses into surrounding markets and into 
Cincinnati, when we lose all of that money and the labor and the busi- 
ness from closing the market, and closing the livestock market. It is 
an emergency; it is a terrible thing that these people have survived ; 
and sometimes I do not see how the people could ever survive such 

1 flood. But that is what we are trying to do. But since this project 
! as started we have seen building revised, until during this past year 
over a million dollars was spent on construction. 

The people know that we are going to have a flood wall, and they 
are building in that eect But it is a hazardous thing. And 
we do not have the flood wall, because a wall just partly completed 
is no better than no flood wall. 

And, when we ask you for this appropriation, we do not feel we 
are asking for a gift. We lost $7 million worth of tobacco in the 1937 
flood, and of course we lost the taxes on that tobacco. Now, when we 
get the flood wall, that will all come back, and the property values 
will be increased, and the taxes on that will again be increased, and the 
money will come back in the form of taxes and it will be returned. 
So I say it is not a gift that we are requesting, now, because with the 
completion of the flood wall, our revenues and our taxes will be in- 
creased. and this money will all be paid back. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much; you have made a very good 
statement, and wé appreciate it. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Covcnurn. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be very brief. 
because I think the mayor has already covered practically everything 
that I had intended 4 say, except that in the last 40 years the flood 
stage at Maysville has been exceeded 25 times. 

Also we have a hospital that serves a great big section of that area, 
the only one around there, and when we have a flood the hospital is 
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it. off, the service is from 75 percent of the patients, and our water 

sg en vi is, our public water system is completely submerged, and 
e have no fire protection. - 

i as the mayor so well brought out, during the flood we lose the 
benefit of the tobacco market, and the market season is usually during 
the time the floods occur. Farmers have lost an entire year’s work 
cause of their inability to get their tobacco out of the warehouse 
before the water got in to destroy the whole thing. 

In addition to that, as she indicated, we have one of the largest 
Carnation Milk plants in the world. In one of these previous floods, 
ipproxumately three-quarter million pounds of milk was lost. 

Recently the ¢ ity voted a bond issue to cover the rights-of-way, by 
. vote of 5 to 1—that was in 1947, and we found out that amount of 
money was not sufficient, and we had another bond election last year, 

nd the vot stood 10 to 1. 

Certainly that shows that the public is behind this project. And, 
is the mayor has stated, there are a great many people who want to 
iake investments, but who are afraid, until the flood wall has been 

shed. 

We do appreciate the courtesy the committee has given us to be 
eard, and we hope you will see your way clear to make it possible 
to continue the approp riation, so this project can be completed 
expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Coughlin, I think you have added a good point, 

on the committee is very happy to have, and we thank you very 
1 for your testimony. 

Is the re anything further you would like to add, Mr. Spence? 

Mr. Spence. I desire to repeat the statement I made with reference 
o the Covineton flood wall as to the constant menace and the terrible 

sults of the floods in the Ohio Valley which applies equally to Mays- 
ille. Maysville, by reason of its location is peculiarly ‘subject to 
floods and has been devastated by them time and again. Appropria- 
tions of $3,319,800 have already been made for construction work at 
Maysville. The estimated total cost is $6,512,300, and the expenditures 
to March 31 have been $2,194,800, which is pretty good evidence that 
vou gentlemen are in favor of early completion. I do not have any 
doubt that you are volng to ap propriate sufficient mone y to complete 
the project; the flood wall is of little value until it is completed. The 
lruman budget allocated to this work $1,475,000 and the Eisenhower 
udget $1,300,000. I do not think it would be advisable to appropriate 
less than the amount stated in the Eisenhower budget and I urge an 
ippropriation of not less than that amount be made. 

I want to join in the good things that the mayor and Mr. Coughlin 
ave said; I join them in saying that this is a fine town, and I think 
t is entitled to the completion of this project at the earliest possible 
date 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Congressman Spence. 

Do any of the other witnesses desire to be heard ¢ 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Hardyman, do you wish to make a statement ? 

Mr. Harpyman. I am in the looseleaf warehouse business in Mays 
ville. We have 21 looseleaf warehouses in Maysville, and of the 21, 
10 were flooded in December. 

Last year we sold 45 million pounds of tobacco, which brought the 
farmers $23 million. And, as the mayor has indicated, our season is 
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from December 1 until February 15. That is right in the flood period. 
And, Maysville loses a lot of tobacco every time the river rises, because 
the farmers take their tobacco to other markets. And in 1937, a6 was 
indicated, the farmers lost several thousand dollars’ worth of tobacco. 
They are afraid of the water, and every time it gets around the ware- 
houses, they go to other markets. If we can get the flood wall com 
pleted, as soon as we can get it, I believe we can make Maysville not 
only the second, but the largest tobacco market in the world. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mrs. Horn. I would like for the committee to hear Mr. Donovan, 
who has contributed so much of his time and money toward this 
flood-wall project, in providing the land for it. He is also devoting 
a great deal of his time to the hospital. 

Mr. Donovan. All of the major industries in Maysville are affected 
by the flood, and that does not necessarily mean a major flood. One 
of our major activities is the hospital, and we ask you gentlemen to go 
along with the request to grant the appropriation we are asking so 
that the flood wall may be completed. 

I would say that it is about 50 percent complete, and with the funds 
requested it will be about two-thirds completed. We will appreciate 
very much, therefore, gentlemen, if you can find your way clear to 
grant the appropriation we are requesting. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement, and I am im 
pressed by what the mayor said about your public spirit. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. McNeill, would you like to make a statement ? 

Mr. McNewx. Mr. Chairman, I think practically everything I 
could say has already been covered by other members of our com 
mittee. I do not think of anything that I could add, except to tell you 
that you have an investment of about $3 million in this, which is not 
doing any good, and will not until it is completed, and I hope you can 
see your way clear to grant the amount that the budget has set aside 
or marked up for this. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record the statement 
of the representatives of the city of Maysville in behalf of the project. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CITY OF MAYSVILLE, Ky., TO THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. May 11, 1958. 
May it please your Honorable Committee: 

We appear before you representing the city of Maysville, Ky., requesting an 
appropriation to continue the building of a flood wall on the Ohio River at Mays- 
ville, Ky. 

The authority for the local protection project for Maysville, Ky., is the Flood 
Control Act of 1938, Public No. 761, T5th Congress, 3d session, and House Docu- 
ment No. 306, 74th Congress, Ist session; House Committee on Flood Control, 
Document No. 1, 75th Congress, lst session; and Report No. 2353, 75th Con 
gress, 3d session. 

The project consists of flood walls and levies. 

The urgency for the appropriation for the project is apparent for these 
reasons : 

(1) The flood stage at Maysville is 51.6 feet. During the past 40 years that 
stage has been exceeded by the Ohio River 25 times or on the average of 1 each 
19 months. 
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(2) It is estimated that the annual loss which the project would prevent and 
protect us from approximates $250,000. 

(3) Maysville’s hospital during major floods becomes isolated to more than 
75 percent of its potential patients and is practically useless. 

(4) The city water pumping station is submerged by all major floods. 

(5) The city has many other industries, mercantile establishements, and three 
banks. The floodwaters in 1937 inundated about 1,300 dwellings making 4,300 
persons refugees, and 189 stores, 11 schools and churches, 2 hotels, 46 industrial 
buildings, and 1 of its 2 daily newspapers were flooded. 

(6) Maysville, long known as a tobacco town, is the second largest burley 
looseleaf market in the world. At least 50 percent of all these tobacco facili- 
ties are located in the flood district and the floods usually occur during the to- 
bacco marketing and processing seasons. More than 250 persons in Maysville 
are employed in the tobacco industry. This industry affecting farmers, manu- 
facturers, processors, and employees is entirely demoralized by the major floods. 

(7) Maysville’s farming area produces more than 300,000 pounds of milk daily 
all of which is then lost during these times. 

(8) Inside Maysville there is considerable railroad trackage which would 
be protected. 

(9) Maysville voters voted in a ratio of 10 to 1 to issue bonds to pay its part 
of the cost including rights-of-way, damage, necessary utilities, and sewerage 
changes. The city’s part of the money is now available. 

(10) We respectfully refer you to the Chief of Engineer Corps of the War De 
partment for more detailed data which will corroborate the need for the con- 
struction of a flood wall and levies at Maysville, Ky. 

We wish to thank you for your courtesy in affording us an opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Sincerely, 
FLoop WALL COMMITTEE OF MAYSVILLE, Ky., 
J. W. McNEILL, Chairman 
KENNETH T. HARDYMAN, Member, 
Tom M. Donovan, Member, 
D. BERNARD COUGHLIN, Member. 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 


LovulsviL_e, Ky., FLroop WAL 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Hanv. The committee is very happy to have with us this after- 
noon Congressman John M. Robison, Jr., to discuss the Louisville 
flood wall. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Rosison. Gentlemen of the committee, following the disastrous 
flood in Louisville in 1937, when we suffered property damage of 
nearly $100 million and thousands upon thousands of persons were 
forced out of their homes, Louisville, Jefferson County, and the Fed- 
eral Government began a flood-protection program to prevent a simi- 
lar catastrophe in the future. 

Of course, we cannot prevent the future possibility of a flood in the 
Ohio River in the Louisville area, but we have spent millions of dollars 
during the past few years, and a tremendous amount of effort, to pre- 
vent property destruction and the loss of life in Louisville and Jeffer 
son County in the event of such a flood. 

28690—53—pt. 2——10 
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Klood-protection work has progressed satisfactorily for many years 
in the Louisville area and is now nearing completion. It has been 
estimated that the total work would cost $27.4 million, of which $23.5 
million has already been appropriated. It is believed that the ex 
penditure of an additional $3.9 million will enable the work to be 
completed. The budget for the Corps of Army Engineers for flood 
protection in the Louisville area the fiscal yea r beginning July 1, i 
us submitted by President Truman before leaving office, “provided $ 
million for the Louisville project. President Eisenhower has ib. 
mitted his own budget estimates to the Congress, and the requested 
appropriation for the Louisville project is $1 million. In other words, 
the new budget reduces by half the amount which had been requested 
for Louisville. 

It has been known for several weeks that a reduction was planned 
in the amount which would be allocated for the Louisville project, 
and the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, under the 
leadership of Lt. Col. C. Bidgood, the district engineer of the Louis- 
ville office, has revised its plans and program. With the assistance 
of savings to be effected by unexpectedly favorable bids, it is now 
believed the work can proceed without interruption for the coming 
fiscal year on an appropriation of $1 million. 

We in Louisville and Jefferson County recognize the absolute neces 
sity of reducing Federal appropriations and expenditures and are 
thorougl ily in accord with President Eisenhower’s determination to do 
that. Civie leaders and organizations and those familiar with the 
problem will accept the new budget without complaint, although it 
( alls oe a consider: ib le reduction over the one proposed by P resi de ‘nit 
Truman. But we are very hopeful your Appropriations Committee 
will not see nt to cut the amount further. 

A 95 percent-comp etna’ floodwall would afford very little protec- 
tion, and it ad 1 mean that the millions of dollars he retofore appro- 
priated and used would be largely wasted. Only a 100-percent-com- 
pleted floodwall will provide the necessary protection, and we must 
not delay the day of its completion. Now that the wall surrounding 
Louisville and Jefferson C ounty is so nearly completed, we must not 
indulge in any false economy which would materially delay the com- 
pletion of the wall and necessary pumping stations. 

We feel, with the assurance of $1 million to be available for the 
fiscal year of 1954, and the money being wisely spent by Lieutenant 
Colonel Bidgood, and his Army engineers, that the gaps in the flood- 
wall protection plan will be ¢ losed according to schedule. Your com- 
mittee should not and must not go below the appropriation requested 
y President Eisenhower. 

In other words, gentlemen, although there has been a considerable 
reduction in the amount requested in the Eisenhower budget as against 
the amount requested in the Truman budget, we feel the work can pro- 
ceed according to schedule provided it is not cut further 

The situation apparently is that the wall is almost completed. The 
additional money that is being ——— for this year and will be re- 
quested for the next year or two will be used largely for pumping 
stations. I know you are thoroughly familiar with the necessity for 
pumping stations. You can have an excellent wall, fully completed ; 
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if you do not have the necessary pumping stations to take the 
ewage and the water that lies in the low areas over the flood wall, 
en the wall is of little benefit. We have now reached the point 
here we are putting in these pumping stations to complete the wall. 
(nd the Army engineers, recognizing the probability of a cut in ap- 
propriations, have est: ablished a schedule so that the work will not 
em aterially del: ived even though the appropr iation is reduced to $1 
llion for the fiscal year of 1954. 
Personally, I am all for reductions all ; long the line, provided you 
lo not cut ap propriations too deeply. We think $1 million is all 
eht—to reduce it from $2 million—but I trust you will not go below 
S| million, because that would seriously de lay the comp yletion of the 
floodwall when we are just about to finish it. 
As you ventlemen know, a floodwall protection project is of such 
t nature that “almost complete” will not do much good in the event of 
flood. It must be fully completed, and the earlier it can be com- 
sleted, the more e ffective it will be. In fact, the only time it will be 
ffective is when it is completed. As I] pointed out, it would not be 
much good to be only 95 percent completed in the event of a major 


lood. And, you never know when a flood will come. We never had 
ne such as the 1937 flood before, and we may never have one again. 
But, we would feel mighty bad if in the spring of 1954 a major flood 


ime along, after we had spent more than $23 million, and we found 
ve did not have the protection that the Federal Government and the 

ty and the county had paid for because $200,000 or $300,000 for neec- 
essary pumping stations had been cut from the appropriation. 

[ am thoroughly familiar with this situation, and shall be glad to 

swer any questions. 

Hanp. It seems to me, Congressman, you made a very clear 
tement, and we will have no difficulty in understanding your e 1- 
m. You have a wall that is 95 percent complete, and that still 1 
tires, of course, eventually the pumping system. 

You have very generously and fairly said you are satisfied with the 
ut proposed in the appropriation by the new administration but hope 
is committee will see fit not to cut it further. 

Mr. Rossiton. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Hann. We all recognize the Importance of the project and the 

need for completion. 

Mr. Rorston. Of course, where you have a sewerage system that 
empties into the river and have 3 or 4 little streams that empty into 
the river, they are closed off when the flood approaches, and you must 
have some way to get the sewage across the wall, or else you are in 
terrible shape. That is the purpose of the pumping stations. 

Mr. Rizey. I believe Mr. Robsion has made a very clear and concise 
statement and has pictured the project very vividly. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Robsion. 
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SACRAMENTO River Sure CHANNEL PROJECT 


Turspay, May 12, 1953. 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

FRANK A. LAWRENCE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., CHAIRMAN, PORT 
DISTRICT COMMISSION 

CHARLES DETERDING, COUNTY MANAGER OF SACRAMENTO 
COUNTY, CALIF. 

W. G. STONE, PORT DIRECTOR, SACRAMENTO-YOLO PORT DISTRICT, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order. We have with us 
this morning our colleague, Congressman Moss of California. The 
committee will be pleased to hear any statement you care to make at 
this time, Congressman. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, we are 
here on behalf of the Sacramento-Yolo deep-water channel in the 
Sacramento Valley of California. This project was authorized in 
1946 under Public Law 525. 

The port of Sacramento is designed to be a major transportation out- 
let for 24 northern California counties, part of southern Oregon and 
all of northern Nevada. It will contribute greatly to the economy of 
the Nation and of the State of California. 

The port will bring ocean-going ships 90 miles closer to the food- 
producing and processing center of northern California. It will bring 
petroleum products, heavy machinery, and other waterborne goods 90 
miles closer to their point of use in northern California. The rich 
Sacramento River delta farmland is the major producing area for 
asparagus in the Nation. The asparagus is canned or frozen in the 
large canneries in the Sacramento area and shipped by water trans- 
port to eastern markets. Tomatoes, peaches, dried fruits, and the 
hundreds of other valuable crops of California are shipped to the 
fast by water and would reach markets quicker and cheaper through 
the port of Sacramento. 

The saving to the ultimate consumer of California’s farm crops is 
shown by the cost of transporting tomato juice to the East. With the 
port of Sacramento in operation, large cans of tomato juice processed 
in Sacramento can be shipped to the East at a saving of 4 cents per 
can. This saving also applies to manufactured materials shipped to 
northern California. A keg of nails, for example, could be shipped 
to the Northern California user for at least 25 cents less through the 
port of Sacramento. 

The farmer in California or the buyer of the farmer’s produce on 
the Atlantic coast must stand the cost of getting the produce to ship- 
side. With a port for ocean vessels 90 miles closer to the farms of 
northern California, transportation costs will be measurably reduced. 
More than 1 million tons of petroleum products are shipped by barge 
each year to Sacramento. Iron, machinery, building materials, pipe, 
logging equipment, and hundreds of other commodities carried to 
northern California by water will funnel through the port of Sacra- 
mento cheaper and faster. 
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The port also will be a direct aid to national defense. The industrial 
irea developed in connection with the port will provide an excellent 
site for defense industries. The deep-water channel and the turning 
basin of the port, ringed with railroad facilities, would be an excel- 
lent embarkation point for troops. 

In addition to these potential benefits, the port will provide cheaper 
transportation for fived armed services installations in the immediate 
area. It will be an inlet for supplies for Travis and Mather Air Force 
Bases and for Camp Beale to the north. It will save thousands of 
dollars in the shipping of equipment to be repaired at the Sacramento 
Signal Depot and McClellan Air Force Base at Sacramento. 

The signal depot is the main repair point for signal-corps equip- 
ment used in the Pacific area. Damaged equipment shipped to the 
depot will arrive at less cost, and the repaired equipment will be 
shipped out cheaper. 

Most types of airplanes damaged in the Pacific area or sent back 
for repair go to McClellan Air Force Base. At present the damaged 
airplanes arrive by ocean vessel in San Francisco Bay where they are 
put on river barges, towed to Sacramento, then taken to the McClellan 
repair point. With a deep-water port in Sacramento there will be no 
expense of transferring the airplanes to barges to send them up the 
Sacramento River. 

These, I believe, are compelling reasons for as large an appropria- 
tion as — to continue work on the Sacramento River ship- 
channel project. 

Congressman Clair Engle who represents California’s Second Con- 
gressional District has asked me to express his interest in the Sacra- 
mento Port project and to be assoc iated : in support of the project. He 
has testified in favor of the project at previous committee hearings 
and, without duplicating testimony presented today, wished to re- 
affirm his support of the Sacramento River ship-channel project. 

I also wish to present resolutions from the following groups within 
the third congressional district: Willows Chamber of Commerce; Co- 
luso Chamber of Commerce; Auburn area Chamber of Commerce; and 
board of supervisors, County of Sacramento. 

I would like to call at this time Mr. Frank Lawrence, chairman of 
the port district commission for a brief presentation. He will be 
followed by Mr. W. G. Stone, port director of the Sacramento- Yolo 
Port District. 

Mr. Davis. We will be very glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence. I am chairman of the Sacramento-Yolo Port Dis- 
trict Commission. I want to submit a brief statement to you and a 
copy of a telegram. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. LAWRENCE, CHAIRMAN, SACRAMENTO-YOLO 
Port District COMMISSION 


My name is Frank A. Lawrence, Sacramento, Calif. I am chairman of our 
port district commission and I have been a member of the commission since its 
inception May 19, 1947. 

Our port district commission has met each and every obligation to the Federal 
and State governments and to the voters who created our port district. 

In an effort to quickly start and speed up the initial construction, our port 
district loaned the Federal Government $500,000 of our bond money early in 
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1949 after approval of this procedure by the courts. It was accepted by the 
Secretary of the Army. Three hundred thousand dollars has been repaid the 
port district, leaving two hundred thousand dollars not yet returned. 

Our port director, Mr. W. G. Stone, and our legal counsel are in negotiatior 
with six major industrial firms desiring location in our port district termina 
area provided we can show progress in construction of the channel by the Federa 
Government. The deep-water channel is necessary for use of these “tonnags 
producing” industries. It is essential, therefore, that an appropriation be mad 
at this time for dredging. Construction was started in 1949 and was pri 
ceeding nicely until the Korean situation retarded construction due to use of 
critical materials in the barge canal lock. 

Seven million yards of material has been moved, leaving about 70 millior 
yards in deepening and widening of waterways to be dredged and moved 
distance of about 1,500 to 2,000 feet We are reliably informed that a numbe 
of dredgers are idle and available in northern California now and could be placed 
in operation immediately. I hand you a telegram from the Dredgers Association 
of California on this subject which speaks for itself. The dredging companies 
are prepared to do the work. 

In concluding, let me say that our local interests have done more than requirs 
of them but are being held up in their construction program waiting for tl 
Federal Government to do the dredging and place this material on the spo 
disposal areas which will ultimately be the location of our port terminal ware 
houses and private industrial plants. Every day that this dredging program is 
delayed hampers our development program. We urge, therefore, that your hot 
orable committee appropriate the largest amount which the Corps of Enginee 
can expend for work done during fiscal year 1954. 

On behalf of our port district commission I thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing before you here today and hope we may have your favorahl 
consideration. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL 
FRANK A. LAWRENCE, 
Sacramento-Yolo Port District Commission, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

There are presently approximately 17 idle dredges in California including 
very large ones capable of completing the 70 million yards in the Sacramento 
deep-water-channel project within next 2 fiscal years. There are also man 
unemployed dredgmen available. We urge you to press for an appropriatior 
to carry on this important project immediately to assist an essential industry 

DREDGING CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
B. G. Hinpves, President. 


Mr. Lawrence. We wish to extend all of our time to our port di 
rector who will follow me. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I have 
prepared a general statement covering the Sacramento River dee; 
water-channel project which I will file with the committee at this 
time, and ask that it be included in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


My name is W. G. Stone I am port director and general manager of the 
Sacramento-Yolo Port District, Sacramento, Calif. This port district is a pe 
litical subdivision of the State of California, consisting of the whole of Sacra 
mento County and Supervisory District No. 1 of Yolo County. 

The port district was created to provide the medium for local participatior 
and for the further purpose of construction and operation of adequate deep- 
water terminal facilities 

The project was authorized by Public Law 525 July 24, 1946. It calls for a 
deep-water channel 30 feet deep at low tide and 200 feet bottom width, and 
with a connecting shallow draft barge canal at Sacramento between the turning 
basin and the river 15 feet in depth and about 1% miles in length. The turning 
basin will be in Lake Washington about 14% miles west of the Sacramento River 
opposite the city of Sacramento. 
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This deep-water channel will be 15 miles shorter than the present crooked 
river route inasmuch as it utilizes a number of connecting waterways and sloughs 
n the west side of the Sacramento River. 

The Sacramento-Yolo Port District was created April 15, 1947, and immediately 
hereafter prepared preliminary plans and gave the Federal Government an 
sreement of assurance that the obligation of the loca! interests would be met 
The Secretary of the Army accepted this agreement February 5, 1948 

The State of California by chapter 1152 of 1947 statutes approved the project 
ind appropriated &750,000 for rights of way as an indication of the interest 
f the State of California in the project 

The first Federal appropriation for construction was made in 1948 and ground 
vas broken August 7, 1949. Since that time, approximately 7 million yards of 

rth has been moved, levees have been thrown up around the harbor, the barge 

1 and along the upper 2 miles of the deep water channel About 4144 miles 
the channel has heen completed to project depth in the Cache Slough area 
st north of Rio Vista. The total expenditure for planning, earth moving and 
edging by the Federal Government up to June 30, 1952, is $ 


nea 
la 


Che port district has purchased 967 acres of farmland f 
channel, barge canal and harbor and additional ease 


ter channel and spoil disposal purposes ort dist 


0,.000-bushel-capacity grain elevator, miles of b ailroa mile of 
y, a fire-protection system, and vari r preliminary terminal faci 
he total capital expenditures of the p ] l to June 30, 1952, 
s-of-way and easements, $656,886, ar ‘or » gra ‘levator and other 
t facilities $1,089,244, a total investment of 


The grain elevator has been in use by the belt railroad and highway for 


3 years. It has been impossible, however, to load any export grain direct 
‘ s or to have any barge transportation to it due to the fact 
the Federal Government has not completed its dredging program The 


eep-sea vessel 

cramento River flows through the grain and rice-producing ar for 150 miles 
‘annot be used to the elevator until the barge canal is completed 

The port district property around the harbor is lowland and is spoil-disposal 

a on which the material to be moved from the deep-water channel, harbot 
nd barge canal is to be placed. Local interests are therefore being held up in 
eir construction program, awaiting future Federal dredging. 

Local interests have done more than required of them by the act of authoriza- 
n and are continuing to do so. For example, the State division of highways is 
building the West Sacramento Freeway just north of the port district property 

d the industrial subdivision in that area. They are removing about 1 mil 
ion yards of material out of the deep water channel and using it for filling 
yurposes on the highway. This is 1 million yards which the Federal Govern 
ment will not have to dredge. 

The State division of highways is constructing an overpass over this freeway, 
providing Harbor Boulevard entrance to the harbor area and will complete that 
structure this year. This is being done in anticipation of the Federal Govern 

ent completing its dredging program at an early date. In other words, local 
nterests are proceeding with their construction just as fast as it is physically 


possible to do so. 


} 


Pointing to a map, I indicate in green where this Overpass is being constructed 
This map shows an industrial area of 260 acres continguous to the port district 
is shown. The port district grain elevator is located in the lower center part 
of the map. The harbor is shown adjacent to the grain elevator. In the lower 
‘right-hand corner of the map is the site of the Farmers’ Rice Growers Coopera- 

a 9-acre site. This cooperative is an association of 200 farmers and they 
are spending $1 million in 1958 on a storage facility and dryer and will, in 1954, 
expend an additional $800,000 for a new rice mill and warehouse. They located 
n this 260-acre industrial tract depending upon completion of the deep-water 
channel in the near future. More than 75 percent of their outbound shipments 
re for offshore destination, requiring deep-sea transportation. About half of the 
site for this plant is at elevation 20, the other half is low land which is to be 
filled in by the Federal Government dredging program. The remainder of 
the tract, except for that particular corner near the southeast corner is all low 
land termed spoil area and .cannot be used for industrial purposes until the 
spoil material is placed upon it. 

teferring to the general map, I call your attention to the location of the deep- 
water channel as compared to the Sacramento River. The deep-water channel is 
15 miles shorter than the crooked river route. The lower end of the project is 
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both a flood-control and a navigation project. Pointing to the map I call your 
attention to the drainage canals which are to be Opened up, widened, and 
straightened and deepened to permit the floodwaters to flow out of the Yolo 
bypass more rapidly than they do at the present time 

It will take about $1 million to do the necessary dredging in the lower end of 
the project, in building the navigation levees and in dredging that portion of 
the channel and in opening up all those floodwater outlets. This $1 million will 
therefore serve a dual purpose, namely: flood control as well as navigation. 

An additional $2 or $3 million can be economically expended during the 
next fiscal year in the upper end of the channel by floating a dredger up to the 
point where you cut through the Yolo bypass levee and then let the dredger 
work its way over to the harbor. Spoil material can then be placed on the low 
lands previously described and local interests can proceed with construction of 
their storage warehouses and industrial plans and have this construction under 
way simultaneously with construction of the deep-water channel below. 

rhe port district has developed a long-range construction program starting ou 
with a wharf 1,500 feet in length with 2 transit sheds upon it and ultimately 
viding for 6 miles of whar\ are This entire area 
be served by Harbor Boulevard the hig! y usly mentioned and the port 
district belt railroad, which connects with all railroads serving Sacramento and 


f ¢ 


gives the harbor area a definite national-defense aspet 
In other words, this harbor could be utilized for the loading of troops and war 

materials without passing through any congested areas in event of any immediate 

need in connection with the national-defense program. For ‘ niles downstreau 

below the deep water turning basin the channel is parallele vy a Californi 
te highway and by a branch line of the Sacramento Northe1 i 


des an ideal inland location for any type of military inst: tion, 
onal-defense plant - for large industrial concerns 1 addition, there are 


number of military installations near Sacramento: } Nellan Field, Mather 
Field, the Sacramento Signal Depot and others in the nearby area. Incidentally 
t x 


his deep-water channel for 20 mil I yw the turning basin is nothing more 
or less than a still-water lake, there being no river current or floodwaters 

flowing into the chann is) f navigation and one which ships w 
! i ] 5 to Northern Railway trestle 
l hat over 1 
» drainage 
™ an was placed in at location 

t it can be lifted out ar redge rmitted to pass through. 

is would be a ypportune time, therefore, for a dredger to pass through 
is span while the railroad i it of operation. The railway company will be 
onstructing this trestle ri the next 12 months. Consequently, an appro- 
ria should be made ufficient volume this year to enable a dredger to 

ass through tl pan, thereby avoiding extra and unnecessary expense 

getting a dredger uy 

On Oct rr 1, 1952, inter tal carrie ancele inal rates by trans- 
shipment from Sacramento. This pla ‘ ry heavy burden upon shippers 
and receiver f freight in hat i rea 3 1e cost of reaching shipside or 
removil “ar from shipsid stination area of 24 counties 
1 of northern Nevada 
is earls 

at Sacrame 


and then lif 


7O milli 
is a simple 
Francisco 
purpose. 
the Federal 
this dredging 
ed of us and 


iz Federal dredging 
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We therefore urge this committee to appropriate the largest amount which 
the Corps of Engineers can expend during the next fiscal year for work actually 
done during that year. In other words, appropriate a sufficient amount to pay 
for work which the contractors can actually do during the period. We estimate 
that amount to be $3,500,000 to $4 million and urge this honorable committee 
to give favorable consideration to our request. 

W. G. STONE, 
Port Director, Sacramento-Yolo Port District 

Mr. Srone. In addition to that I have included just inside of the 
folder : a resolution by the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, a reso 
lution by the Board of Supervisors of Yolo County, Woodland, Calif., 
and a resolution by the Greater North Area Chamber of Commerce at 
North Sacramento. I will ask that those documents be filed with the 
committee. 

I have additional copies for the other members of the committee 
so that you will all have a copy of them. 

I will not read my presentation, but I will, with the aid of these 
maps which I have with me indicate to the committee the nature of 
the project. 

The present Sacramento River follows the blue crooked line 11n 
dicating|. The new deep-water channel project leaves the river at 
this point [indicating], and follows inland waters to Lake Washing- 
ton, about 114 miles outside of the city of Sacramento. 

The deep- water channel route is 15 miles shorter than the present 
crooked Sacramento River route. 

The river itself is a silt-bearing stream, and it is quite expensive to 
maintain the channel. 

This new chanel will have no floodwaters entering it until it reaches 
a large turning basin at the junction of Cache Slough and Miner 
Slough [indicating ]}. 

At that point [indicating] Cache Sloug’. has been widened more 
than 200 feet and deepened to project depth of 30 feet at low tide 
which permits floodwaters of the Yolo bypass to pass through more 
rapidly than heretofore. 

The Yolo bypass is shown in the orange-colored line and on the 
opposite side, the deep-water channel levee [indicating on map}. 

The most urgent work at the moment and for which we are urging 
an appropriation be made, is for the opening up of these drainage 
sloughs which are shown in green in the lowe r end of the channel of 
the Yolo bypass and constructing navigation levees in this general 
area [indicating]. 

By 6 that work this year it permits the floodwaters to come 
out of the bypass and enter back into the wide part of the river more 
rapidly than at the present time. 

[In other words, $1 million ee in this area this year will open up 
this floodway, will construct the navigation channel levees, and thereby 
serve the du: il purpos e of both flood. control and navigation. 

The di istrict engineer can profitab ly and econ om ally spend this 
year something in the ne eighborhood of $3.500.000 to $4 million for 
work which he can actually accomplish if funds are made availal le 
for the purpose. 

A dredger can be floated up to this point of the present drainage 
channel, 9 feet in depth, and at this point you would cut through 
the levee. coming through to the turning basin in Lake Washington. 
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These levees | indicating] are already constructed, and by having a 
dredger in that general area, the low1: and in this general area [indi- 
cating on map], which is a spoil disposal area, can be filled in, and the 
elevation raised from 14 feet to 21 feet, so that the land can then be 
used for our port district warehouses and for industrial locations. 

That isa general outline of the project. 

This chart shows the location of our grain elevator, which has been 
constructed and has been in use since July 1, 1950. 

Our highway comes up to that point [indicating], and our belt 
railroad here [| indicating}. 

Also the Division of Highways is, at the present time, building a 
new freeway in that general location. 

This project [indicating| is under construction right now, and in- 
cludes an overpass to bring the State highway up to this point [in- 

dicating] one-quarter of a mile from our port district property. The 
State is constructing the overpass now anticipating that this port proj- 
ect will be completed in the near future. 

This is the location of the new rice mill which is under construction. 
This 9-acre site [indicating] is up to an elevation of about 21 feet 
on the eastern one-half of the site. 

All of this lowland here [indicating] is at an elevation of 14 feet. 
It isa spoil disposal area, 

The material to be taken out of here [indicating] is to be placed 
on that land, and at that time it can be utilized for industrial develop- 
ment, 

We have 6 or 7 industrial plants which are seeking location in this 
area now, but they cannot locate there until this is filled in. 

One plant is located there, but half of the other side is lowland. The 
other half cannot yet be utilized. The rice plant will be in operation 
October 1 of this year. The farmers are going to spend about $1,800,- 
000 on their plant. More than 75 percent of their outbound ship- 
ments are waterborne. 

This chart shows the port area. The city of Sacramento is there 
findicating], and McClellan Field is located at this point. They 
bring in bargeloads of airplanes here. 

The new highway has been built up to this point, 914 miles out from 
the field. 

A new bridge is proposed here and at this point the division of 
highways is building an overpass [indicating]. 

The Sacramento Northern Railroad recently purchased 300 — 
of industrial land as shown in green at this point [indicating] and 
publicly announced that one of the controlling reasons for purchas- 
ing that site was its close proximity to the deep water channel project. 
I mention this to indicate that we have railroad cooperation rather 
than opposition. There is one more point I would like to mention, 
which is that our deep water channel follows this route up to the 
turning basin here [indicating]. 

This shows McClellan Field and its close proximity to the turning 
basin. Itshows the: aerojet plant, and it shows Mather Field. It also 
shows the Sacramento Signal Depot at this point [indicating]. 

The deep water turning basin is centrally located to serve all of 
these military establishments within close range of Sacramento. 
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For about 20 miles downstream from the turning basin at this point 
ndicating| it is just a smooth, still lake, there being no river current 
1 floodwaters entering tHe channel. 

The area is level agricultural land served by the State highway and 
erved by a branch line of the Sacramento Northern Railroad. It has 
imple area there for the location of any military establishment, a 

ational-defense plant or a national-defense industry. 

That briefly, gentlemen, gives you a picture of the project, and I 
irge that you give consideration to making the largest appropriation 
vhich the C orps of Engineers can actually spend for work which their 

contractors can do during the fiscal year 1954. That is something in 
the neighborhood of 3 or 4 million dollars, with $1 million being spent 

opening up the floodways and constructing navigation channels at 
the lower end, and whatever amount you can appropriate for dredging 
n the upper end so that we can proceed with our own construction in 
the port area. 

We are hampered in operation as we cannot do any exporting of 
erain by water until the channel is finished, and neither can we have 
iny barge traffic into this area until the project is completed to 30 
feet deep and has a 200-foot width on the bottom and connection with 
) shallow draft barge canal at Sacramento. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear be fore you, and I urge 
your favorable consideration. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Charles W. Deterding, county executive of Sacra- 
mento County is our next witness. He has some resolutions to pre- 
ent. 

Mr. Deterding. 

Mr. Dererpinc. Gentlemen of the committee, my name is Charles 
Deterding. I am county executive of Sacramento County. 

I have been sent here by the board of supervisors to concur in what 
Mr. Stone has said, and to urge you to give us as liberal an appro- 
priation as possible so that we can continue construction of the ship 
channel. 

I have a resolution here from the Sacramento County Board of Su- 
pervisors supporting our contention, which I would like to have filed. 
. have also a resolution here from the City Council of Sacramento 
supporting our contention which I would like to have put in the ree- 
ord, and a resolution from the West Sacramento District Chamber of 
Commerce which I would like to file with the committee. 

I want to concur in what Mr. Stone has said. We are urgently in 
need of this channel to meet our rapidly expanding development, and 
also to care for some of our flood problems. Whatever you can do 
for the Sacramento River ship channel project, I assure you it will 
serve a good purpose. 

Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. DetrerpING, County ExecuTIve, SACRAMENTO 
CouNTY, SACRAMENTO, CALII 


My name is Charles Deterding. I am the county manager of Sacramento 
County, Calif. 

I have been instructed by the board of supervisors, which you may know as 
the county commissioners, to come here and ask your support in authorizing an 
appropriation to continue construction on the Sacramento River ship-channel 


projec t 
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I would like to present for the record a resolution from the city council, the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, and the Board of Supervisors of Sacra- 
mento County. 

Sacramento County and the Sacramento Valley is basically and primarily an 
agricultural area engaged in intensive farm practices; producing commodities 
that are largely processed locally and prepared for shipment to the markets of 
the world. Since the days of the gold rush in 1849, Sacramento has been an im- 
portant point of water shipment for northern California. The Federal Govern 
ment all through these years has recognized this fact by contributing funds for 
the maintenance of navigation on the Sacramento River. 

With the very extensive growth in our population and industries, the Sac- 
ramento River, with its present 10-foot channel, is in no sense adequate to 
meet the water-transportation requirements of northern California. 

During the war this type of project of necessity had to wait for a more oppor- 
tune time for its construction; now, that we are developing our public facilities 
to meet the demands upon them, it is imperative that work be started on the 
Sacramento River ship channel at the very earliest date. 

The State of California is vitally interested in this project. The State leg- 
islature, recognizing the importance of the Sacramento River ship-channel proj- 
ect to California’s development, has appropriated funds to assist in the purchase 
of r'ghts-of-way contingent upon Federal Government’s participation. 

When the bond election was presented to the voters, it was carried by better 
than 6to1. This is indicative of the interest of our local people in this project; 
particularly in view of the fact that we are a pay-as-you-go county and have 
emphasized that fact to our citizens for a long period of time. 

Local interests have voted the necessary funds for the construction of termi- 
nals, docks, and wharf facilities. The State of California has appropriated funds 
for the purchase of the rights of way. It remains now for the Federal Govern- 
ment to join in the cooperative undertakings. 

The local interests have in every way fulfilled their obligation and their 
promise to the congressional committee that funds for these facilities would be 
provided. Therefore, the people of Sacramento County feel justified in asking 
that you appropriate funds at this time to continue construction of the Sacra- 
mento River ship channel. 

A pressing need in Sacramento, to adequately serve the surrounding area, was 
a grain elevator for the bulk storage of grain by the general public. No such 
facilities existed anywhere in northern California. The port district has con- 
structed such an elevator that will serve for the storage of grain and will like- 
wise be an economic facility serving the shipping interests which will use the 
port. 

The trading area immediately contiguous to the port is an extensive producer 
of grain, rice, beans, canned fruits, vegetables, dried fruits, almonds, processed 
milk products, lumber, and many other incidental commodities that would be 
shipped to markets of the world through oceangoing ships that would provide 
low-transportation costs. 

The county of Sacramento has increased in population from 170,000 people in 
1940 to an estimated population, as of January 1, 1953, of 338,000 people. This 
is not only indicative of the growth of Sacramento County, but likewise approxi- 
mately the same increase is taking place throughout the whole trade area; 
so that our present shipping facilities on the Sacramento River are most inade- 
quate, uneconomic, and unsatisfactory. 

Sacramento County is again requesting that funds be appropriated to con- 
tinue the construction on the Sacramento River ship channel. 

Thank you for the privilege of presenting the Sacramento River ship-channel 
project to you. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Deterding. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We are glad to have seen you gentlemen. 





Turspay, May 12, 1953. 


Ick Harsor Dam 


WITNESS 


HON. HAL HOLMES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Davis. We are glad to have our colleague, Mr. Holmes of 
Washington here this morning, and I assume you have come to talk 
to us about the Ice Harbor project which has been close to your heart 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Hoimes. That is true, Mr. Chairman, and if I may make a 
statement I would appreciate it very much, 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
facing the problems of the heavy Joad of defense industries in the 
Pacific Northwest we are faced with a tremendous demand for elec- 
tric energy. This fact is proven by the budget’s recognition of 
moneys for McNary Dam, which is essential for the purpose of step- 
ping up its completion, and also by moneys recognized in the budget 
for the Dalles Dam. The McNary Dam is nearing ¢ ompletion and the 
Dalles Dam is under way. The need for power in the Pacific North- 
west is not only the result of tremendous defense industries, but is 
further aggravated by an increase of approximately 40 percent in 
population. I regret immensely that the budget has given no recog- 
nition this year for construction moneys for Ice Harbor Dam. The 


committee is fully cognizant and aware of this project, and I —_ that 


the committee will realize full well the prudence and feasibi 
the immediate initiation of construction of Ice Harbor Dam. 

This dam has a power installation of approximately 260,000 kilo- 

watts, located on the Snake River right at the back door of the Han- 
ford Works. Up to date there has been approximately $850,000 spent 
n planning moneys. The project is ready to be built and the power 
is needed. With the entire power output of McNary Dam already 
taken up, and the engineering feasibility for Ice Harbor showing 
that it can be completed in approximately 3 years, it would necessarily 
fill part of the power gap that exists now and will continue to exist 
even in the face of construction of the Dalles Dam. 

Unquestionably the committee is aware of the substantial expansion 
program going on at the Hanford works and how Ice Harbor Dam 
fits into the power requirements of this project. As I have mentioned 
previously in this statment, Ice Harbor will not only provide addi- 
tional sources of supply of badly needed power for the Pacific North- 
west, but it will also have substantial advantages of insuring adequate 
and dependable service to the Hanford works. I am sure that you are 
aware of the high priority Hanford works has in relation to power 
needs. The problem is further complicated by the fact that electric 
energy service to the Hanford area must be on an extremely high order 
of reliability. 

I urgently request this committee to allow and provide initiatory 
construction moneys for Ice Harbor, because the soundness of the 
project has been definitely proven, it is authorized, its blueprints. are 


ity of 
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finished, and it is ready to be built. I hope your committee will con- 
sider it a matter of prudence to go ahead with the project. 

On February 17 1 wrote the Secretary of Interior about the import- 
ance of Ice Harbor Dam. I have likewise taken the matter up with 
the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Engineers, Department 
of the Army, and with the Budget Bureau. With your permission, 
may I quote to you from a letter th: at I received on March 23 from thi 
Secretary of the Interior? While this dam is not in the Department 
of Internior’s Account for budget, as we both know, because it is an 
Army engineer project, I would like to give you the views of the 
Secretary of Interior, for the Interior Department is responsible fo: 
providing energy for defense needs in the Northwest. I quote from 
his letter to me of March 23, 1953: 

I am in full agreement with what you say about the importance of Ice Harbo1 
Dam. It is a multiple-purpose project and an important element in the com 
prehensive plan for the development of the Columbia River Basin. Its inrport 
ance from the standpoint of national defense cannot be overemphasized. Powe! 
from Ice Harbor could assure the Atomic Energy Commission of an independent 
source of power for the Hanford works so that that installation can be segre 
gated from the remainder of the Northwest power system. This degree of 
reliability of service for the Hanford works has long been a prime objective of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Furthermore it would be consistent with the 
policy which the Atomic Energy Commission has followed in adding new genera 
tion in areas where they are expanding their power requirements. 

Unless this new independent source of power for the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion is provided, the power shortage in the Pacific Northwest region will be 
prolonged. You may be sure that I will bear this project in mind. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to make 
this statement before your committee. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have seen you, and we appreciate you 


being so prompt and finishing so quickly. 
Mr. Hotmes. Thank you very much, si 


Turspay, May 12, 195¢ 
Turrie Creek Dam 
WITNESSES 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

GLENN D. STOCKWELL 

JOHN BROOKENS, WESTMORELAND, KANS., MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 

R. G. THOMSON, STATE SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

RICHARD D. ROGERS, MANHATTAN, KANS. 

WALTER KOLLMORGEN, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY, 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRENCE, KANS. 

WILLIAM A. COLVIN, MANAGING EDITOR, MERCURY-CHRONICLE, 
MANHATTAN, KANS. 

WALTER BRYANT, SECRETARY, TOPEKA COUNCIL, CIO 

WILLIAM P. EDWARDS, LIVESTOCK FARMER, BIGELOW, KANS. 

I. W. BOONE, VICE PRESIDENT, KANSAS FARM BUREAU 

J. A. HAWKINSON, BIGELOW, KANS. 
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MRS. OLIN DEIBERT, IRVING, KANS. 

MRS. CURTIS PHILLIPS, MANHATTAN, KANS. 

MRS. GAYLORD JOHNSON, CLEBURNE, KANS. 

MRS. HAROLD ROHRER, JUNCTION CITY, KANS. 

ANGUS McDONALD, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION 

WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON, FAIRVIEW, KANS. 


Mr. Davis. We are pleased to have before us a delegation from 
Kansas which is interested in Tuttle Creek Dam. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, I am going to call on Mr. Brookens, 
, member of the house of representatives from the State of Kansas, to 

wake our ope ning statement. 

Mr. DA\ Is. All r igh it, We W ill be glad to hear you, Mr. Brookens. 

Mr. Br MIOKENS, My hame is John W. Brookens, of Westmoreland, 
Kans. I havea copy of a statement here if you would like to have it. 

Gentlemen, I was to follow Mr. Stockwell, and my appearance at 
this time is a little out of order, so 1 may have to digress somewhat. 

Because of the controversy over this matter Governor Arn appointed 
an independent board of engineers to make a survey and report its 
findings. Gentlemen, have you had an opportunity to study that 
report ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Is that what is known as the Veatch report? 

Mr. Brooxens. Yes. sir. That is Governor Arn’s survey and report. 
Now, gentlemen, Mr. Thomson will read my statement. 

Mr. ‘{'Homson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I thank 
you for giving us this fg ihe to be heard. 

My name is John W. Brookens, of Westmoreland, Kans. I am a 
member of the House of Represent: itives of the Kansas Legislature. 

I would like to comment in a preliminary way on the controversy 
that has existed in Kansas over these years relative to the merits of 
Tuttle Creek Dam on the Big Blue River. There apparently had 
been a sharp, clear controversy within Kansans, and apparently this 
difference of opinion still exists, with a few, powerful downstream 
idvocates of the dam arrayed against the general thinking of the 
people of Kansas. 

Those opposed to Tuttle Creek Dam, and the opponents are great 
n number over the entire State, have claimed that the Corps of Army 
Engineers has been in error in its claim of benefits to be derived from 
the dam as against the cost. After the disastrous flood of 1951, extrava- 
gant claims were made by the Corps of Army Engineers as to what 
would have been had the dam been in existence. Certain professors 
at Kansas State College and the Unive rsity of Kansas challenged the 
accuracy of the cor ps’ claims and os issue was joined. 

The Honorable Edward F. Arn, Governor of Kansas, like so man J 
others, felt the controversy and the doubts in the minds of the people 
of Kansas and in order to have an independent survey of the engineer 
ing facts and figures he, through the Kansas Industrial Deve lopme nt 
Cémmission, appointed an independent board of eee ee sting 
of Abel Wolman, of Johns Hopkins University; N. T. Veatch, of 
the firm of Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., and Pose R. Howson, 
of Chicago University, to make a survey and report its findings in 
an effort to find a solution at the State level. 
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I might add that the leaders of the Blue Valley group opposing 
the dam stated publicly that if this independent board of engineers 
substantially agreed with the findings of the Army engineers then 
they, as leaders of the opposition would not further carry their fight 
opopsing the dam. And had their report agreed with the Army engi- 
neers, I am sure we would not be here today. 

I would like to say also, that this independent board of engineers 
dealt solely with the Kaw Valley watershed, of which the Blue River 
is a part, and it dealt with no other watershed. 

The independent board of engineers made its preliminary report 
in February of 1953; it is now in process of making its final report, 
which is forthcoming this month. That is what I would like to intro- 
duce in evidence here and now, this preliminary report of this board. 

(The matter referred to was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Tuomson. Now, gentlemen, the final report we hoped would 
be with us today. It is not yet completed. We would like to have 
this subcommittee study that final report when it is ready, and if 
you wish we will furnish you a copy of the final report. 

Mr. Davis. I think the committee would like to have it. If you 
could send 2 or 3 copies of the final report to us we would like to have 
them. 

Mr. Tromson. We shall be glad to do so. 

Now, this board of engineers made its preliminary report in Feb- 
ruary of this year; the Kansas Legislature was in session this year; 
construction was then and is now proceeding on the dam; Kansas 
had suffered a serious disaster in the 1951 flood; the Army engineers 
have said the sole solution, the key project is Tuttle Creek Dam. 

The report of the independent engineers was made in writing and 
was made orally in a 2-hour joint session of the Kansas House and 
Senate; the recommendation was that construction on the dam be 
halted and further construction be deferred until serious questions 
could be resolved; serious question as to advisability of the dam was 
made. 

Thereupon, four members of the Kansas House of Representatives, 
including myself, introduced house resolution 28 in which we re- 
quested that the Congress of the United States take such steps as are 
necessary to halt the work immediately and to defer further appro- 
priations until debatable issues have been resolved, as recommended by 
this report. 

This resolution was referred to the Committee on Flood Control and 
Drainage, and hearings were held thereon. The Army engineers were 
heard before and by this committee at the request of opponents to 
our resolution. Tremendous pressure was brought on the committee 
to bottle up the resolution. However, the committee, after due delib- 
eration, reported the resolution out with the recommendation that it 
be adopted. Further pressure was exerted on the members of the 
house, in opposition to the resolution. The resolution passed the 
house by a vote of 87 for and 7 against. These same forces that 
opposed the passage of our sanolation are those seeking funds for the 
construction of Tuttle Creek Dam and who will appear before this 
subcommittee and this Congress. The Kansas House also had received 
the report of the Missouri “Basin Survey Commission and studied it 
carefully—this is the report previously commented on by Mr. Stock- 
well. 
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That is where we are a little bit out of order in sequence. Mr. 
Stockwell was to have discussed that previously. I will introduce 
that in evidence. 

The Kansas House of Representatives overwhelmingly voted the 
passage of our resolution, clearly showing the thinking of that body; 
clearly showing the thinking and opinion not of pressure groups, 
either upstream or downstream, but of the people of the entire State 
of Kansas. 

The people of the First Kansas Congressional District earlier, in 
November of 1952, had an opportunity to express their opinion as to 
the advisability of the construction of this dam when on that one issue 
alone, they elected a Democrat to this Congres for the first time in 
history—when President Eisenhower carried the district over- 
whelmingly. 

Gentlemen, various engineers at Kansas State College and at the 
University of Kansas question the advisability of this dam. I might 
add here that you will be told of the tremendous farming land loss 
due to the flood and future floods; I would like to say that studies 
conducted by Kansas State College of Agriculture showed that over 
80 percent of flooded land in the 1951 flood was actually improved by 
the flood—showing that claims of damage have been grossly ex- 
aggerated. 

The Missouri Basin Survey Commission questions the advisability 
of this dam; the independent board of engineers appointed by Gov- 
ernor Arn seriously questions this dam, and Governor Arn has stated 
publicly that he approves of this board’s report. The people of the 
First Congressional District of Kansas have rejected and do not want 
thisdam. The Legislature, both the House and the Senate, of Kansas, 
has overwhelmingly recommended that construction on this dam be 
stopped and that the matter be abated until these serious questions 
are resolved. 

The justification for the dam has been seriously questioned by com- 
petent, impartial, qualified engineers. I sincerely hope, urge, and 
request that this committee : and the Congress refuse to appropriate 
further funds for this project. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I will go ahead with my little story. My name 
is R. G. Thomson. I am State senator from the 18th District of 
Kansas, representing the counties of Marshall and Washington. My 
district touches on the Blue River. 

I might also state that of the 165 members of the State legislature 
I am the only one whose home and business would be obliterated by 
Tuttle Creek Dam. I just want you to bear that in mind when you 
consider the action of the whole legislature. In the ve ry beginning 
I tell you of the introduction of these resolutions in the Kansas Legis- 
lature. In the senate, at the same time they introduced it in the 
House, I and 2 other senators, whose districts touch on the Blue 
River, introduced Senate Resolution No. 19. This is very similar to 
the one introduced in the house, and I wish to simply introduce it to 
you to put inthe record. Itis almost the same in wording as the house 
resolution. 

Just briefly this resolution was introduced on February 18 follow- 
ing the reports on the governor’s independent survey. 
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This nesolution was then referred to two committees in our senate, 
the senate State affairs committee, and the agricultural committee. 

The Federal State affairs committee being busy, they turned it 
over to the agricultural committee. 

Now, all during this time, as Mr. Brookens has said, we had the 
report of the governor’s independent engineering survey, and we had 
the report on the Missouri Valley survey. 

We had a hearing by the Army engineers, a long 2-hour hearing, 
which was attended by many members of the legislature, both people 
for and against the dam, and we had the benefit of these hearings, and 
on March 4 the agricultural committee of the State senate reported 
this resolution back favorably and recommended that it be adopted 
by the State Senate of Kansas. 

Then on March 9 it came up on our calendar in regular order, and 
it was adopted and sent to the President of the United States, and to 
every Member of Congress, and every one of you gentlemen should 
have received a copy of it. 

Briefly, I want to call your attention to perhaps four things in 
regard to that resolution. First, the opposition to that resolution in 
the senate presented almost no argument against the arguments which 
were presented in the report of the governor’s engineering board. 
They had almost no argument against the fact that Tuttle Creek Dam 
is a mistake and should be stopped. The best they could do was try 
to weaken the wording of the resolution. Failing in that, they tried 
to delay the consideration of it for 2 or 3 weeks, but they failed in all 
of these attempts, and the resolution was adopted. 

I want to impress upon you that this action of the Kansas Senate 
was not taken hurriedly, but was taken after full consideration and 
deliberation by the senate and the house of representatives, and, as 
Mr. Brookens has told you, they had a second floor in Kansas in 1951. 
Many of them had attended the congressional hearings that some of 
you gentlemen may have been at about this in Topeka. They had the 
additional advantage of all of these hearings, all of the debate in the 
newspapers, and all of the fight, so this action was not taken hurriedly, 
but with full consideration. Furthermore, it was not the decision of 
a small minority. 

I want to impress that on you, because we were available constantly, 
and it was not a small selfish minority fighting this dam, but this 
action of the Kansas Legislature was the considered judgment of the 
majority of this legislature representing not just the Blue Valley, 
but the whole State of Kansas. 

Lastly, I want to call your attention to the fact that had the Senate 
and the House of Representatives been considering making an ap- 
propriation for Tuttle Creek Dam that we would have undoubtedly 
rejected it. 

Now, passing this resolution is all the more remarkable from another 
standpoint because what had already been started on Tuttle Creek 
Dam, Federal money was being spent in Kansas, and yet the Kansas 
Legislature asks the Congress of the United States to stop spending 
this Federal money in ‘Banaas 

Gentlemen, we have a lot of other witnesses to hear this mor ning, 
but I do believe that to resolutions which were passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas must be one of the best possible things 
we can introduce in opposition to Tuttle Creek Dam. 





Now, I am going to turn the hearing over to Mr. Stockwell, chair- 
man of our Blue Valley group, who will carry on from here. 

Mr. THompson. Our next witness is Mr. Stockwell, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Stockwell. 

Mr. Srockwe.i. Gentlemen; when we appeared before this commit- 
tee a year ago, our attention was called to the Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission which had been appointed by the President after the 1951 
flood, to review the land and water problems of the Missouri Basin. 
On establishing the Commission, the President issued a statement 
which said in part: 

The 1951 floods have emphasized * * * the need for an up-to-date survey of 
the situation in the basin and of its land and water resources. There has not 
been a thorough reconsideration of the plans for flood control, irrigation, navi 
gation and hydroelectric power development in the Missouri Basin since the 
Congress authorized the so-called Pick-Sloan plan in 1944. 

We met with the commission and found them to be a fair open- 
minded group of men earnestly seeking facts on which to base con- 
clusions. They traveled through the Blue Valley and inspected the 
site of Tuttle Creek Reservoir. The commission has completed its 
studies and has issued its report. A special section of the report deals 
with flood control for the Kansas Citys. I wish to submit for the 
record the section of the commission’s report entitled “Flood Control 
for the Kansas Citys.” I wish to read the concluding paragraph of 
that section: 

In the face of the slim justification originally found in 1947, the rising con- 
struction costs since that time, and the above indication that half the originally 
claimed benefits may have since declined instead of increased, the present justifi- 
cation of Tuttle Creek and other similarly situated reservoirs must be seriously 
questioned. New general plans for flood protection for the Kansas Citys needs 
to be worked out and the flood-control benefits of the reservoirs need to be realist- 
ically appraised before continuing with the construction of Tuttle Creek Reser- 
voir. 

Gentlemen, we feel that this report justifies the stand that we have 
taken in past years in opposition to Tuttle Creek Dam. I recommend 
that this committee give careful consideration to the report of the 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission and may I suggest that the report 
of this committee contain appropriate language directing a complete 
review of the Kansas River flood-control program. 

Thank you. 

(The excerpt of a report submitted by Mr. Stockwell in connection 
with his statement is as follows:) 


[Excerpts from the report of the Missouri Basin Survey Commission] 
F Loop CONTROL FOR THE KANSAS CITYS 


The Kansas Citys, occupying the flood plains at the junction of the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers, have been actively concerned about flood control for many 
vears. An extensive flood-protection plan has been developed and much of 
it constructed by the Corps of Engineers under congressional authorization 
The severe flood of 1903 is the design basis for the plan, which is a combination 
of local work (levees, floodwalls, channel improvement, raising of bridges) within 
the urban area, and upstream reservoirs to reduce flood flows. The levees and 
other local works, nearly completed when overtopped and seriously damaged 
by the idsastrous flood of 1951, have been repaired and rebuilt so they again 
provide the previous degree of protection. Only a few reservoirs have been 
completed, however. The location of the Kansas Citys and the Kansas River 
in the Missouri Basin is indicated in figure 10. Reservoir sites on tributary 
streams in the Kansas River Basin are shown in figure 11. 
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LOCAL FLOOD-CONTROL WORKS AT KANSAS CITY 


The local works provide a considerable degree of flood protection by them- 
selves, without the assistance from the upstream reservoirs. If the present 
local works had existed and had been kept in repair since pioneer times, they 
could have prevented any serious flood damage to the Kansas Citys for the 
entire 107-year period between 1844 and 1951. The flood of June 1844, which 
was the highest known in the vicinity, obviously would have overtopped levees 
along both the Missouri and the Kansas Rivers and would have swept over 
all the bottoms. The next great flood of 1903, when both the Missouri and 
Kansas Rivers again were high, would have severely taxed the capacity of the 
local works, but it should have been safely contained by them and kept out of 
the bottoms. Not until 1951, when the flood came from the Kansas River only, 
would the levees have failed to protect the bottoms. 

If the authorized reservoirs, including l’erry and Milford, whose authoriza- 
tions are uncertain, had also been in existence during the same period, they 
could have helped reduce damages from lesser floods over the years at many 
places along the length of the Kansas River. They could not, however, have 
reduced the 1844 flood enough for the authorized levees to hold it, and they 
probably could not have prevented the general overtopping of the Kansas River 
levees in 1951. It therefore appears that, if the present levees had always 
been in existence, there has never been a time in recorded history when the 
reservoirs as now authorized could have been of significant flood-control benefit 
to the Kansas Citys. Their effect on the flood of 1951 would have been limited 
to a reduction in the depth of water overflowing the levees and in the currents 
sweeping across the flooded bottoms. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RESERVOIRS 


Additional reservoirs would have been necessary to reduce the 1951 flood 
to the point where it could have been safely contained within the existing 
Kansas City levees. The Corps of Engineers has suggested about 20 additional 
reservoirs On minor tributaries in the lower Kansas Basin, but it has made 
no careful studies of their effectiveness nor estimates of their probable cost. 
Obviously such reservoirs would be very expensive to build and to operate, 
and feasibility investigations can be expected to eliminate some of them. It 
is unlikely that their aggregate effects could be the saving factor for the 
Kansas Citys. In any event they should not be relied upon for any important 
part in a flood-control program until their feasibility has been much more 
carefully checked. 


POOR RESERVOIR SITES ABOVE KANSAS CITY 


The basic difficulty that stands in the way of effective reservoir control for 
the Kansas Citys is the absence of suitable dam and reservoir sites close above 
the cities. On the Missouri River, after completion of the main-stem reservoirs 
in the Dakotas, there will remain an uncontrolled tributary watershed area 
of some 100,000 square miles. On the Kansas River there is an additional 
31,000 square miles whose outflow is not now controlled; and this would be 
reduced to 9,500 square miles by the construction of the reservoirs now authorized 
(Tuttle Creek, Perry, Milford, Glen Elder, Wilson, and others still further up- 
stream). If all the additional reservoirs on small tributaries, as proposed by 
the Corps of Engineers after the 1951 flood, were also constructed, the uncon- 
trolled watershed area on the Kansas River above the Kansas Citys would be 
reduced to a minimum of 6,800 square miles. 

Although the latter figure may seem relatively small, it should be remembered 
that a nearby watershed less than half as large (the 2,953 square miles above 
the gage on the Neosho River near Strawn, Kans., produced a peak flood flow 
of 400,000 cubic feet per second in July 1951). Obviously the remaining mini- 
mum uncontrolled area of 6,800 square miles would still be capable of pro- 
ducing at the Kansas Citys a larger flood than that which occurred in 1951, 
when the peak flow was 510,000 cubic feet per second. The vast uncontrolled 
area on the Missouri River above the Kansas Citys can reasonably be expected 
to produce still larger floods. 

In comparison it may be noted that the largest 3 of the 5 reservoirs of the Miami 
Conservancy District are all within 10 miles of the center of the city of Dayton, 
which was so disastrously flooded in 1915. Such complete coverage—all but 
70 square miles, or 3 percent, of the watershed above Dayton—provides far 
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more dependable reservoir control than can ever be attained for the Kansas 
Citys. It also makes feasible the use of the well-known Miami fixed water 
outlets, giving the best possible assurance that the reservoirs will be empty 
before each flood. However, even with 97 percent of the watershed under con- 
trol, a substantial amount of channel improvement was still required within the 
ity of Dayton. 


RESERVOIR OPERATION FOR KANSAS CITY 


Fixed outlet operation of reservoirs at the Kansas Basin site would be very 
effective for flood control immediately below these reservoirs, but much less 
satisfactory at the Kansas Citys and other far downstream points. To provide 
protection for the latter areas, the reservoirs must undertake the double duty of 
throttling down the outflow from their own watersheds and also attempting 
to counterbalance the flows from the large area left uncontrolled. This would 
nermit large releases when there were no floods from the uncontrolled area, 
hut would necessitate holding releases at the absolute minimum when flows 
from the uncontrolled area were high. 

Adjustable gates at the reservoir outlets are necessary to meet these demands, 
and the operation of such a system becomes absolutely dependent on prompt 

nd aecurate forecasts of storm rainfall and flood flows. Information from 
many weather and river observers would have to be communicated promptly 
to a central forecast office, and instructions for the proper gate settings then 
prepared and transmitted to the operator at each dam. The chief forecaster or 
watermaster would need to have full control of the outflows from all reservoirs, 
vith authority to make necessary adjustments in the routine procedures during 
emergencies. 


KANSAS CITY FLOOD-CONTROL DESIGN 


\ flood-control study starts with the worst known flood. Different methods 

nd combinations of methods are tested to find out which are most effective 
and economical. The relative merits of plans that would protect only against 
smaller floods are compared with those which would protect against larger 
floods as well. The desire to take care of the worst condition likely to happen, 

stead of merely the worst that has happened, usually leads to a design flood 
based on an assumed flood somewhat larger than the one which actually 
curred. 

It should be realized that all of the 1951 storm, instead of only about half 
of it, might have fallen on the Kansas River Basin, and that the resulting 
flood levels in the Kansas City area could then have been some 5 to 10 feet 
higher. A plan that would give complete protection must include the considera- 
tion of such a contingency. 

The basic idea in the flood-control plan for the Kansas Citys has been to 
clean out the river channels and raise the local levees, walls, and bridges to 
their highest practicable level; and to locate upstream reservoir storage that 
would limit the flood flows to the capacity of the improved channel. The com 
bination of levees and reservoirs as now authorized would have satisfactorily 
controlled both the actual 1908 flood and the design flood based thereon. In 
fact, the levees alone could apparently have handled the actual 1903 flood. 

When proposals for flood control based on the 1951 experience are considered, 
our investigations indicate that there are simply not enough upstream storage 
opportunities to prevent the remaining flood flow from overtopping the present 
levees at the Kansas Citys. It will therefore be necessary to decide between 
the following alternatives: 

(a) Make plans for complete flood control, using a design flood based on the 
1951 storm. This probably would require raising the local levees, walls, and 
bridges considerably higher than called for by the present plans. Costs would 
be greatly increased since the levees and walls (H. Doc. 342, 78th Cong., Ist 
sess.) have already been raised to what was considered the maximum practicable 
limit 

(b) Accept the idea that only partial flood control can be provided, if the 
expense of further raising the levees and bridges and the dislocation of traffic 
and industry is still considered intolerable, as stated in the report prepared 
in 1942 on the present authorized plan. A design flood based on some smaller 
flood than 1951 would have to be used. Protection could still be provided against 
nearly all floods, but the area would still be open to heavy damage from infre 
quent and very large floods such as those of 1844 and 1951. Flood-plain zoning 
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to remove residence and modify the structure and use of commercial and indus 
trial buildings could be an appropriate feature of such a plan. This could 
permit occasional overflow of the bottoms without the excessive damage that 
occurred in 1951. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR RESERVOIRS SINCE 1951 FLOOD 


As analyzed in the most recent Corps of Engineers report on the Kansas 
River (H. Doc. 642, Slst Cong., 2d sess.) which was submitted by their Kansas 
City office in March 1947, the benefit-cost ratios for their recommended flood 
control reservoirs above Kansas City were as follows: Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
on Big Blue River, 1.26 to 1; Perry Reservoir on Delaware River, 1.36 to 1; 
Milford Reservoir on Republican River, 1.12 to 1 

For Tuttle Creek and Perry these ratios were affected by the proposed’ use 
of part of the reservoir storage to increase late season flows for the benefit 
of navigation on the Mississippi River. Use of these reservoirs for flood con 
trol only, as now generally proposed, would eliminate the claimed navigation 
benefit and would have reduced the benefit-cost ratios to 1.14 to 1 for Tuttle 
Creek and 1.18 to 1 for Perry. 

The portion of the flood-control benefits that results from reduction of flood 
damage in the Kansas Citys is not specifically listed in the Corps of Engineers 
report. Municipal benefits, however, are listed as exceeding rural benefits, and 
benefits at the Kansas Citys are indicated as being more than 90 percent of 
the total municipal benefits For the most recent analysis made in 1947, there 
fore, the flood-control benefits in the Kansas Citys provide about half the 
total justification for these reservoirs, while the remaining half is distributed 
along the Kansas, Missouri, and Mississippi River Valleys. 

Since 1947, costs and values have both increased, and the Kansas Citys have 
heen ravaged by the 1951 flood which was far larger than the 1903-based design 
flood. The occurrence of a new higher flood with greater damages than any 
previously experienced usually carries with it an automatic guaranty of increased 
flood-control justification. Although it costs more to build the enlarged works 
needed to control the new record flood, the benefits usually show a still greater 
increase, so the margin of benefits over costs is normally improved. 

However, as pointed out in the preceding section, the Kansas City problem 
apparently cannot be solved simply by providing more and bigger reservoirs, 
since the ceiling on reservoir possibilities is being approached. Extensive and 
expensive increases in levee protection will probably be needed also. The flood 
control contribution at Kansas City that can be attributed to upstream reservoirs 
would then decrease, at least in a relative sense, and the usual expectation 
ofa large increase of attainable benefits would be denied 

In the face of-the slim justification originally found in 1947, the rising con 
struction costs since that time, and above the indication that half the originally 
claimed benefits may have since declined instead of increased, the present 
justification of Tuttle Creek and other similarly situated reservoirs must be 
seriously questioned. New general plans for flood protection for the Kansas 
Citys need to be worked out and the flood-control benefits of the reservoirs 
should be realistically appraised before continuing with construction of Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Stockwell. 

Mr. THompson. I would like to have Mr. Dick Rogers from Man- 
hattan, and former mayor of Manhattan, present his statement. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, my name is Richard D. Rogers, and I 
am a resident of Manhattan, Kans., a city of 25,000 people, lying in 
the center of Kansas below Tuttle Creek Dam, and where the Kansas 
River joins the Blue River. 

I wish to thank the members of the committee who are t taking time 
from their busy schedules to hear the sentiments and thoughts ‘of the 
people who reside in the Tuttle Creek Dam area. We have always 
had a fine and friendly reception by this committee. 

I know that time is very short and, Mr. Chairman, if you will alge 
me, I would like to offer for the record a resolution of the board of 
directors of the Manhattan Chamber of Commerce. 
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The matter referred to follows :) 


\ STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE MANHATTAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE CONCERNING WATERSHED TREATMENT FOR SOIL AND WATER CONSERVA- 
rlioN AS DEVELOPED BY ITS AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 


\. The board of directors of the Manhattan Chamber of Commerce endorses : 

1. The preliminary report of the Kansas Industrial Development Commission 

known as the governor’s committee) to the governor on protection against 
disaster-type floods in the Kansas River Basin. 

2. Endorses the report and supports the recommendations of the President's 
jil-man Missouri River Basin Survey Commission. 

} Vigorously urges the initial appropriation by the Congress of essential funds 
equested by Congressman Hope for watershed treatment for conservation of 

il, retardation of runoff and flood control. 

B. The board of directors admires and commends the aggressiveness of all 
local groups in this area who by their own initiative have organized or started 
the organization of watershed districts. These districts are the backbone of 
ny basinwide-management program. Without them all larger soil and water 

mservation efforts will be ineffectual. People of Manhattan, through their 
chamber of commerce, here and now go on record as wishing to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with these watershed districts which have already formed and 
to aid and encourage the organization of all other such districts in this area where 
t is the evident will of the people involved that such basic and necessary action 
we taken, 

Cc. The board of directors recognizes the need for coordination of rural and 
urban effort in a program to protect the vital agricultural resouces of our com- 

inity and country, and solicits the active participation of all groups, organiza 

ons, and communities whose paramount interests are basically concerned with 
protecting the productiveness and preserving the usefulness of our fertile valleys 
by reducsng the runoff of water and preventing the erosion of soil from the 
sloping benchlands and hillsides. 

Approved May 8, 1953, at a special board meeting. 

MELVIN FE. Dopp, President. 
Lup C. Fiser, Secretary-Manager. 


Mr. Rogers. With 13 of the 15 members present, the board unani- 
mously passed this resolution commending the preliminary report of 
the committe of engineers appointed by Governor Arn, the recom- 
mendations of the Missouri River Basin Survey Commission and 
irging support for the watershed plan submitted by Congressman 
Hope. 

(The resolution was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Rogers. I also offer for the record a hewspaper report dated 
May 10, 1953, wherein it is reported in the Manhattan Mercury Chron 
icle that the city commissioners of Manhattan, Kans., by a majority 
vote supported the stand of the board of directors of the chamber of 
commerce. This report shows 3 commissioners voting in favor of 
the resolution, 1 commissioner not voting but present, and 1 member 
of the commission favoring only the watershed portion of the 
resolution. 

(The report was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Rogers. The people of Kansas are perhaps better informed 
about the different methods of flood control than the people of any 
other State. Since the last meting of this committee on this matter, 
we have had the following actions take place in Kansas: 

1. The hearings held by the Missouri Basin Survey Commission, 
an independent commission, and the testimony taken by that com- 
mission. Gentlemen, we were very much impressed by that 
commission. 
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The appointment of the independent committee of engineers by 
wane Arn to make a report on flood protection in the Kansas 
River Basin and the preliminary report of said committee to a joint 
meet ing of the —e and senate of the Kansas Legislature. 

The action of the Kansas Legislature in opposing further con- 
aseition of the Tuttle Creek Dam. 

The action of the Kansas Legislature in passing legislation enabl- 
ing the formation of watershed districts and the speedy action of the 
up- river farmers to form such districts. 

The election of the Honorable Howard S. Miller as Congressman 
trots the First District in Kansas. 

i might enlarge upon No. 5 for a moment and state that this election 
certainly shows the sentiment of Kansans in the first district toward 
the construction of Tutle Creek Dam. It was the only issue presented 
in the campaign and Mr. Miller was running against the able and 
popular Albert S. Cole in a district that had never elected a Democrat 
Congressman. Congressman Miller received over 68,000 votes to win 
conclusively and in my county alone, which is supposedly one of the 
strongest Republican counties in the United States, every precinct 
but one went for the new Congressman. A Topeka newspaper made 
the statement that the election certainly showed that Kansas City 
was not in the first district. Gentlemen, it is no small minority in 
Kansas that is opposing the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam even 
though downstream proponents make such claims. The feeling is 
widespread over the State of Kansas in opposition to the engineers’ 
plans. 

Those in opposition to Tuttle Creek Dam offer a compromise and 
a solution to the bitter controversy. Part 1 of the compromise 
envisions the protection of the downstream cities, including Man- 
hattan, Kans., by the use of dikes and flow-ways as recommended by 
the engineers appointed on the Governor’s commission. This would 
give us immediate protection and the cities benefited would help bear 
the cost. May I also say that this plan calls for much less funds than 
the plans advanced by the Army engineers. Part 2 of the com- 
promise is the watershed plan recommended by Congressman Hope. 
We know that this plan will take several years but we also know that 
it offers the cheapest and best solution in the long run as our Kansas 
valleys are not destroyed. 

To us the big dam or deservoir plan offers the old-fashioned and 
most expensive plan for the controlling of floods, with a large amount 
of land destroyed and no proof that protection would be furnished. 
On this point, I quote directly from the Governor’s report : 

The Board does not share the view that money should be spent to attempt to 
meet increased flood flows beyond the 1951 experience in the Kansas River Basin. 
It might even be argued that an attempt to meet the volumes and heights en- 
countered in 1951 may lack justification. Investments of large amounts of 
funds in works, which would come into play to meet situations which occur on 
an average at least a half-century apart and largely idle in intervening decades, 
not only may not have economie validity, but the flood-storage capacities for 
which they were originally designed may actually be unavailable when the 
recurrences of execessive runoff appear. Competition for public investment is 
universal. Those which provide a facility for daily use, such as a water supply, a 
school, ete., may be much more convincing and warranted than those which are 
of such indefinite and infrequent uses as are here under consideration. Although 


it is professionally unfashionable at this moment to consider catastrophic floods 
in the light of their probable recurrence, it is not inappropriate to point out that, 
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in most calculations of human experience, the flood of 1951 would have an 
average recurrence probability of perhaps once in hundreds or even thousands 
of years. ‘The Board cannot escape questioning the freezing of vast amounts of 
public money for contingencies even more remote than the 1951 flood. 

I have been asked by many people in my city to say two things to 
this committee in answer to the claims made by the proponents of the 
dam. First: We have heard so much that Tuttle Creek is a “key dam.” 
Our definition of a “key dam” is any dam that the Army engineers 
want to build. 

Second: We have heard the proponents say so many times that the 
Watershed plan would not have stopped the 1951 flood. We would be 
the first to admit this allegation. However, the proponents never give 
the other side of the story and state that the reservoir pli in would never 
have stopped the 1951 flood in Kansas. (They say: “Put in Tuttle 
Creek and your worries downstream are over.”) I can’t believe that 
downstream people believe this when we all know that after the flood 
the engineers planned for many new reservoirs in addition to those 
pl: anned before the 1951 flood with the total reac ‘hing 118 reservoirs. 
With the additional reservoirs, the favorable cost-benefit ratio disap- 
peared, if it ever existed. 

In conclusion, if my fondest hopes could be realized, I would ask 
ee 

That every member of this committee would have the opportunity 
to tate the very readable report of the Governor’s Committee of En- 
gineers. I promise you that it reads like a novel. 

That the recommendations of that report could be carried out 

Manhattan and other downstream cities thus giving us reasonable 
protection immediately. 

That the watershed program could be started at once as the farm 
areas are greatly enthusiastic about the plan and they are willing to 
stand a large part of the expense, 

From my experience in municipal government, I know that cutting 
a budget is a difficult task; however, the people expect the budget to 
be cut and anything as controversial as Tuttle Creek and involving 
such an amount of funds should be immediately deleted. We cannot 
gain downstream support for a compromise plan as long as Tuttle 
Creek threatens. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. THomrson. Next I would like to call Walter Kollmorgen, a 
professor of geography at Kansas State University, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mr. Kortumorcen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in the Kansas River Basin, as well as in many other river basins, there 
is an urgent need for alternative plans dealing with flood problems. 
Such plans should be submitted to the public for acceptance or rejec- 
tion, and they should be submitted with revealing price tags. Under 
present procedure, the public is confronted with a one-or-nothing 
program and the proposed program is likely to be extravagant in 
financial cost. as well as in land cost, , land destroyed by permanent 
flooding. Geographers and other technici ians could be very helpful 
to engineers with a dam-building complex by exploring alternative 
arrangements to reduce flood losses and translating these various ar- 
rangements into plans for public consideration. 
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FLOOD-PLAIN CANNIBALISM 





Present programs for bringing some measure of flood protection to 
the Kansas River Basin—and also certain other basins—by the con- 
struction of a multiplicity of dams represent an interesting form of 
flood-plain cannibalism. This cannibalism results in part “from the 
common misconception that flood control means control of floods. 
Since no scheme yet devised will control floods in the Midwest, the 
tantalizing mirage of “flood control” must lead to a multiplication 
of dam structures until major portions of our prized alluvial valleys 
lie buried under a stairstep series of lakes. 

Equally interesting is the fact that irreplaceable farmland is being 
cannabalized by replaceable sites for urban developments. During 
the 1951 flood, according to the Corps of Engineers, about 90 percent 
($479,000,000) of the damages experienced ‘along the main stem of 
the Kansas River occurred in urban areas. It is this large urban loss 
which is now cited to justify the greatly expanded dam-building pro- 
gram in the Kansas River Basin. To bring a greater measure of pro- 
tection to these urban areas it is proposed to flood permanently from 
150,000 to 200,000 acres of the best agricultural lands in eastern Kan- 
sas or in lowlands adjacent to the Kansas River. Flooding these large 
tracts of lowlands will also blight the economy of many miles of adja- 
cent uplands which are or should be in grass. These lowlands supply 
large amounts of concentrated feeds to supplement the forage of the 
uplands. It follows that the present plan of controlling floods is 
nothing less than a Rube Goldberg dream and one with a frightful 
pr ice tag. 

Let us try to gage the nature of the appetite of the carnivore many 
propose to liberate in our flood plains. In 1944 the Pick plan recom- 
mended an expenditure of somewhat less than $1 billion to bring a rea- 
sonable measure of flood protection to the entire Missouri Basin (H. 
Doc. 475). Since then and particularly since 1951 the flood-control 
plans for the Kansas River Basin alone have been so extended and 
elaborated that they bear a price tag of nearly $1 billion. And note 
that the Kansas River Basin covers about one-tenth of the Missouri 
River Basin. In 1944 the cost of flood-control works in the entire 
Kansas River Basin was estimated at $82,000,000. This last sum will 
now be inadequate to cover the cost of the Tuttle Creek project alone. 
In other words, in less than 10 years, cost figures have increased ten- 
fold in only 1 basin tributary to the Missouri. Part of this represents 
inflation but most of its represents a multiplication of dam structures. 
We would be sanguine to believe that a similar growth and elaboration 
of costs and plans will not spread over the entire Missouri River Basin 
and also the rest of this Nation if present plans of flood control be- 
come standard procedure. 

More shattering than the rising costs are the rising figures of acres 
of land that are to be flooded by more and more dams. Once more 
we refer to the original Pick plan (1944) which recommended 8 dams 
for the Kansas River Basin, 6 of them for the tributary Republican 
River Basin. By 1950, a more comprehensive report appeared on the 

Kansas River Basin (H. Doc. 642) in which 18 reservoirs were recom- 
mended for flood protection. Then came the superflood of 1951 which 
has triggered a shotgun blast of proposed dams peppered throughout 
the Kansas Basin, but with a great concentration of concrete struc- 
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tures near the main stem of the Kansas River. At the present time, 
the Corps of Engineers lists about 34 basic reservoirs for the Kansas 
Basin and 84 more sites are being studied for additional dam struc- 
tures. Note the increase in possible dams—8 to 118. To build even a 
majority of these will cost about $1,000 per acre of protected or partly 
protected land. Since this land costs from $300 to $500 per acre, it 
would be cheaper to buy it and set it aside than to try to protect it. 

Another facet of the present flood-control program is significant. 
lhe second publication referred to above states in part (p. 33) : 

There are 150,000 acres of land adjacent to the main stem of the Kansas River 
ind 35,000 acres along minor tributaries subject to flood damages 
rhe revised and enlarged flood-control plan for this main stem alone 
alls for the erection of about three dozen dams in the eastern part 
of this watershed. These will inundate from 150,000 to 200,000 acres 
of the best farmland in the State—depending in part on whether Tuttle 
Creek is operated as a dry dam or a wet dam. Roughly this suggests 
the permanent destruction of about 1 acre of good farmland above 
. dam to protect 1 acre of farmland below the dam. This deliberate 
ind expensive flooding of land can be compared to a 1951 flood coming 
every second year. The only difference is that we would pay for 
the destruction of a permanent asset. But most. floods are lesser floods 
and cover from several thousand to several tens of thousands of acres 
of flood plain. It follows that during the lives of one or several gen 
erations of farmers we will have extinguished from 2 to 4 acres of 
land to partially protect { acre of land. Moreover, we are doing this 
it a time when we are paying from $500 to $1,000 per acre to bring 
rrigation to many farms in the arid West. 

Nor is the extravagant flooding of rich flood-plain land in eastern 
Kansas unique. An equally shattering program has been worked out 
for the Grand River of northern Missouri. Here it is proposed to 
inundate 151,000 acres to protect 212,000 acres below them. To achieve 
this, five towns need to be relocated and hundreds of farms will be 
obliterated or shattered in their upland-lowland composition. Na- 
ture, with all her whims and vagaries, would have to provide major 
floods with total destruction in 2 years out of 5 to match the destruction 
for which we will pay at least one-half billion dollars. In northern 
Missouri, as in eastern Kansas, upland soils are poor and erosive. In 
Missouri, as in Kansas, the proposed program will drive more farmers 
into the hills which are already overloaded with small farmers culti 
vating marginal land which should be in grass. Continued and in- 
creased intensive farming in the uplands will call for greatly increased 
expenditures for conservation measures, a cost which has been ignored 
in computing the benefits of the dam-building program. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, present flood-control engineering 
works not only enhance the danger of floods, but actually contribute to 
the high flood losses which in turn are used to justify more extensive 
and complicated control structures. ae the location of the dikes 
along the Missouri River at Omaha, St. Joseph, and Kansas City. 
Although the flood plain in these ates is from one to many miles 
wide, dikes to contain rising waters are established on the banks of 
the river. (Shades of a camel tr ying to negotiate the eye of a needle.) 
The result was that the flood early in 1952 almost breached the dikes 
at Omaha, and by only a very narrow margin was a major disaster in 
that area averted. At St. Joseph, major dikes were destroyed, with 
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a multiplication of property damage. Fortunately, dissipation of 
floodwaters over a wide flood plain above Kansas C ity limited the flow 
at that city so that the waters negotiated the bottleneck in that city. 
Every bottleneck also deepened and widened floodwaters upstream, 
with further multiplication of flood losses. Setback dikes at Omaha, 

Joseph, and Kansas City would readily have accommodated the 
flood surge with less actual and prospective destruction of urban and 
industrial developments as well as improvement above the structures. 

The major flood in the Kansas River Basin in 1951 likewise was 
greatly increased in destructiveness by so-called flood-protection 
works. Major dikes have been built on the ver y border of the stream 
in the Topeka and Kansas City areas, although the flood plain is from 
1 to 2 miles wide in these places. The effort to save every last foot of 
this property for urban and industrial developments was self-defeat- 
ing and resulted in hundreds of millions of dollars worth of damage. 
Setback dikes, allowing the river several stream widths between dikes, 
would accommodate major floods. Although this lesson is obvious to 
all who study the present dike structures the solution still advanced by 
the Army engineers is to flood hundreds of thousands of acres of the 
finest agricultural lands in the Midwest for which their main justi- 
fication rests on the protection of urban developments which could 
readily be moved in part to high and flood-free ground. 

Present plans of so-called flood control in the northern Kansas and 
Missouri area contravene both the spirit and the achievements of 
resource conservation. The spirit of conservation calls for husband- 
ing of our resources, and the practice of soil conservation calls for a 
sustained land-use program. 

The significance of flood-plain land in northern Kansas and northern 
Missouri cannot be overemphasized. In much of this area glacial till 
is either absent or of very limited depth. Moreover, the deep and 
valuable loess of Nebraska and Iowa is here very limited in extent, with 
the result that much of the hill land and slope land has a thin veneer 
of soil. The Flint Hills of Kansas extending north-south of Topeka 
and Manhattan are an extreme example of this kind of land. Here lie 
thousands of acres of land with only a few inches of soil and soil mate- 
rial on a very shallow bedrock. Much of the remaining land has a 
hardpan within a foot of the surface and bedrock at a depth of 2 to 3 
feet. This land already presents a serious problem in management be- 

‘ause of the tendency to overplow and overgraze. Flooding a third of 
the flood plain lying in this area will create an almost insoluble prob- 
lem in soil conservation. Many hundreds of upland grazing units 
within the area will lose a dependable supply of concentrate id feeds. 
In combination, these changes mean more overgrazing, more over- 
plowing, more small, uneconomic farming units, and, most of all, more 
devastating erosion. These geographic changes seem to be completely 
ignored by the Army engineers and also big city pressure groups, who 
seem to be totally ignorant of where their food comes from and what 
gives them employment. It is urgent and even imperative that in the 
problem we face, structural engineering become the handmaiden of 
geographic engineering if we are to go forward rather than backward 
In a resource conservation effort. The tragedy of the Pick-Sloan plan 
is that it destroys more wealth than it creates, and it achieves this by 
squandering several billions of dollars of public money. 
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COST-BENEFIT CLARIFICATION AND RECTIFICATION 


It is submitted that geographers and other technicians can make a 
basic contribution to all water-control and water-management pro 
grams by scrutinizing and rectifying a weird structure of fairyland 
economics generally referred to as cost-benefits ratios. This structure 
has become particularly complicated with the advent of the multiple 
benefits concept. By magnifying one or several real or imagined 
benefits, almost any kind of engineering monuments can now be justi- 
fied. This is particularly true of nonreimbursable benefits because 
beneficiaries make no special payments for projects developed and so 
no account can go into the red. If beneficiaries would be required to 
reimburse the Federal Treasury for many or most of the benefits 
listed on water-control programs, the entire program would shrink to 
size and sense overnight. 

From the standpoint of landforms and soils, floods have a construe 
tive as well as a destructive side. This should be, but is not, reflected 
in flood-loss estimates. Consider, for example, the major and unusual 
flood in the Kansas River Basin in 1951. Some alluvium deposits 
improved terrain and drainage; other deposits made for an improved 
soil structure after shallow or deep plowing. Still other deposits of 
proper texture will prove of value in that they increase the inventory 
of certain plant foods. Let us briefly consider some of these construc- 
tive processes. 

Prior to the flood, some flood-plain farmland was uneven in eleva- 
tion, possibly with pockets of water, wet spots or seepage spots. Drain- 
age problems may have made for some wasteland or land marginal 
for farming. The fill or deposits left by the flood obliterated some of 
the uneven terrain and greatly improved the drainage. Examples of 
this are not difficult to find. A friend of mine remarked that before 
the flood he valued his land at $300 per acre, but after the flood he 
valued it at $400 per acre because fill of proper textured material had 
solved all dr: ainage problems and removed all wasteland. Here is an 
example of where an inventory of flood losses should also include an 
inventory of flood gain. 

Another flood gain that was not uncommon was the deposit of sandy 
material of limited depth over fine-textured gumbo land. Gumbo 
land presents problems in management, drainage, and crop produc 
tion. Several inches of sand deposits can readily be plowed into a 
gumbo soil, and in combination this mixture greatly improves the 
working qualities and productivity of the soil. Even deposits of sandy 
material from 12 to about 24 inches deep were mixed with formerly 
exposed soil material by deep plowing, that is, plowing 3 to 4 feet 
deep. Plowing at a depth of about 3 feet cost about $30 per acre. 
This expense was associated with the flood loss and was therefore 
largely paid for by the Government. Now it develops that these deep 
plowed fields yielded about 20 bushels more corn per acre than the 
shallow-plowed fields which had little or no fill or deposits. The re- 
sult is that plans are now underway to deep-plow other fields with 
little or no deposits to rejuvenate them or to increase their produc- 
tivity. In other words, increased yields from many deep-plowed fields 
in 1 year paid for this special operation, and there are those who be 
lieve that deep plowing may become a standard practice in the flood 








plain to increase soil productivity. Here is another benefit that was 
not listed to partly offset the flood losses. 

It is not necessary here to dwell on the value of new alluvium of 
proper texture. For several thousands of years these new deposits 
made a garden spot of the Nile Valley. Now that dams are regulating 
more and more the flow of that stream and the silt remains behind the 
dams, Egypt is rapidly approaching productivity and fertilizer prob 
lems. Cotton also yields a shorter st aple and a more brittle fiber. 
Closer to home we have the ex: imple of the Missouri River flood plain 
between St. Joseph, Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa. In 1952 farmers in 
that flood plain boasted some of the best corn and soybean yields they 
ever experienced—early in the year their lands were flooded and new 
alluvium was deposited. The flood losses were given wide publicity ; 
the high yields that followed have hardly been noted. Here : again, 
only the losses are stressed and magnified, partly to justify big engi 
neering works. 

That too much stress has been given to land destruction is well indi- 
cated in news releases by agricultural specialists at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. Under the date of September 11, 1951, Manhattan, 
Kans., comes this news item: 


FLtoop A Som Arp—K-Srate Screntist Says Most or THE KAw VALLEY WILI 
Propuce Berrer AS A RESULT—CAN BUILD Up THE SAND—ONLy LoAmy EARTH 
Is DAMAGED BY Deposits—SoME DRAINAGE PROBLEMS ERASED 


A Kansas State College soil scientist says a large part of the land flooded by 
the Kansas River in July will produce better crops in the future because of the 
flood. 

Describing the popular conception of soil damage as grossly exaggerated, Harry 
@. Atkinson, associate professor of soils, said the sandy soil many persons think 
is ruined will be the best sweetpotato and watermelon land in the valley within 
a short time. 

Atkinson and W. A. Badgley, USDA soil scientist, have been surveying the 
north side of the Kansas River from Wamego to Lawrence since April. They 
have run a spot survey of the north valley from Wamego to Lawrence, but will 
not complete their detailed survey until 1952. 

Atkinson said it is too early to give figures, but he estimated that only 10 to 20 
percent of the severely flooded land on which all crops were lost has been 
damaged by the flood. 

The other 80 to 90 percent, he said, eventually will yield better crops. 

Pictures the college has of sand deposits after the 1908 flood show they now are 
part of land that is selling for $400 to $600 an acre, Atkinson said. 

Once the sandy soil is built up with organic material it will produce alfalfa, 
sweetpotatoes, corn, and other crops, the same as the 1903 sandbars have been 
doing consistently, he said. 

Sand deposits on loam soil are detrimental, he continued, but sand on sand 
makes no change in the ability of the soil to produce. Sand on clay is beneficial 
so far as workability of the land is concerned. 

“We've heard nothing but bad news from the flood,” he said. “Besides enrich 
ing a large part of the river valley land, it filled in some low spots that were 
formerly drainage problems. Now they will drain off.” 

Where raging water scoured and cut away topsoil, it definitely lowered the pro- 
ductivity and the value of the soil, he said, but those washed-away spots are 
not completely sterile and will produce lighter crops. 

Atkinson’s survey shows much of the flooded land is richer with elements 
needed for crop production than it was before the flood. There is little or no 
need for fertilizers except on land with heavy sand deposits, he said, and they 
need nitrogen added. 


The above estimate, it should be noted, comes from a soil scientist 
who was in the process of studying the flooded lands. 
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Present methods of figuring cost benefits also do not make allowances 

for the disturbed hydrological conditions which follow the impounding 
of large bodies of water in flood plains. Suppose a dam about 100 feet 
high is thrown across a flood plain and impounds a lake with a depth 
somewhat less than 100 feet. Ground-water conditions will be dis- 
turbed for many miles above the upper part of the lake and deteriora- 
tion of land will follow. Moreover, the stream debouching into the 
lake will have its gradient disturbed, will drop part of its sediment 
before it reaches the lake, and will experience a rapid process of aggra- 
dation. Before long it will meander frequently and widely over the 
flood plain, leaving ‘stranded bridges, causing road problems of many 
kinds, and also bring many losses to farmers. A realistic method of 
cost-benefits computation would have to provide for much land de- 
terioration and loss above impounded lakes, particularly in wide 
flood plains with gradual slopes. 

Many other peculiar cost-benefit manipulations serve to justify a 
clutter of dams in the wide flood plains of the Midwest. Multiple 
benefits are usually mixed into this fruitcake which is then wrapped 
as a gift package. Although flood mitigation may be the main pur- 
pose in building a dam, other benefits may be assigned to irrigation, 
power development, and river navigation. However, these multiple 
benefits usually create a conflict in purpose. For example, for irriga- 
tion, navigation, and hydroelectric power, water needs to be stored 
in large quantity. but for flood-control reservoirs should be empty 
when a flood season threatens. ‘To serve these partly conflicting pur- 
poses, a great reservoir is built, at tremendous cost in money and irre- 
places ible land, which can be kept partly filled and partly empty. 

Particularly the benefits asigned to navigation have no basis in fact 
or in promise. Expe nditures on the Missouri River to bri ing water 
navigation to Sioux City are rapidly reaching the half-billion dollar 
mark. This program was inaugurated in the 1930’s in terms of a 6-foot 
channel and this was largely achieved by the early 1940’s. The traffic 
at that time, however, needed to be near ly a thousand percent greater 
than it was to justify the development costs. Subsequently a 9-foot 
channel became the objective, and this has largely been achieved. 
Even with this channel depth, the recent traffic on the river is but an 
insignificant proportion of the tonnage projected to justify develop- 
ment costs. It is still correct to say that the real cargo hauled on the 
river needs to be increased by over 1,000 percent to justify the money 
thrown into the muddy Missouri to make it navigable. Compounding 
this nonsense, the Government has even placed its own barges on the 
river and thereby increased the waste of the taxpayers’ money, for 
during most years these barges have lost money for the Government 
although they are not required to pay 1 cent for the use of this ex- 
pensive waterway. To flood even 1 acre of good farmland to achieve 
this sort of waterway is a social, economic, “and political iniquity. 


GEOGRAPHIC ENGINEERING WILL MITIGATE FLOOD LOSSES 


In the lower Kansas River Basin as much as one-half of the best 
flood plain may be destroyed by present and proposed dams. Justi- 
fication for the destruction of so much good land is based on flood 
losses, particularly losses which occurred in 1951. These losses, how- 
ever, are largely the result of unwise encroachment on the flood plain, 











particularly city developments. Losses of personal property and per- 
manent improvements were far greater than land and crop losses. 
Proper geographic engineering with a limited amount of structural 
engineering could have reduc ed the latter losses to a small percent of 
the actual losses, and these limited losses in turn would not have 
justified the expensive clutter of dams now proposed. 

Farmers farm flood plains by necessity but urban and industrial 
developments in the Missouri Basin encroach on flood plains by choice 
and not by necessity. No basic resource is lost by zoning enough flood- 
plain land against improvements to allow a stream several stream 
widths between dikes in urban and industrial areas. If such a pro- 
gram of setback dikes had been developed in urban areas prior to 
recent floods, there would have been no big urban losses, basinwide 
losses would have been much smaller, and no justification in terms of 
cost benefits would have sanctioned the extravagant program of de- 
velopment now under way. Under present plans we will flood many 
hundreds of acres of the finest agricultural land in the State to pro- 
tect 1 acre of urban flood-plain land which has only limited site value 
for improvements that could readily be shifted to secure upland 
locations. 

Farm losses could also be greatly reduced by geographic engi- 
neering. Again we refer to the flood plain of the Kansas River for 
an example. This flood plain has an average width of ee 
more than 2 miles. At least up to the great flood of 1951, farmers 
always considered it their privilege to build farmsteads within a stone’s 
throw of the stream. It was this indiscriminate location of farm- 
steads on the flood plain that contributed to heavy farm losses. Yet, 
within sight of all these farmsteads, and usually within a distance of 
less than 1 mile, there are extensive high and dry uplands ample 
to accommodate all these mispiaced farmsteads. Many of these farm- 
ers already negotiate distances of 1 or several miles to scattered tracts 
of farmland. Geographic engineering could serve to zone all the flood- 
threatened areas against farmsteads, and Government aid could be 
extended to relocate improvements now in danger areas. In combina- 
tion with this program, flood danger could be mitigated by building 
small wet and dry dams in V-shaped tributary valleys rather than on 
flood plains several miles wide. Instead of considering this arrange- 
ment, which would cost but a fraction of the present big dam pro- 
gram, we are in the process of extinguishing up to 50 percent of our 
flood plain in eastern Kansas, which, among other things, will drive 
more farmers onto the thin erosive soils of the hills. 

Summarizing the above observations gives these interesting results: 

1. Urban and industrial losses would be largely obviated by setback 
levees and zoning and thus cancel the biggest share of the assessed 
benefits which now justify big dams. 

2. Farm improvements in valleys several miles or less in width 
would be zoned to flood-free elevations and therefore cancel the second 
a ‘st assessed benefits which now largely justify the big dams. 

. Crop losses on wide flood plains would be mitigated by damming 
narrow tributary valleys—largely V-shaped valleys—but occasional 
losses would be accepted on this usually highly productive land. 

4. Land and soil destruction by flooding is largely a myth and there- 
fore does not justify flooding out one set of farmers behind dams to 
save another set of farmers below the dams. 
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Water navigation on the Missouri as a cheap mode of transporta- 
tion is a total myth and justifies no expenditures whatsoever. 

In combination, the above observations and facts suggest very clearly 
that flood-control planning and execution is not a task that should be 
entrusted alone to military technicians. Flooded flood plains are in 
no way to be compared to an enemy, although our attack on flood 
problems suggests the lavish expenditures of money and resources 
thrown into a military campaign. Geographic engineering directed 
at settlement control can resolve many of the flood-loss problems. Only 
a secondary role in this effort should be assigned to structural engi- 
neers to impound waters in narrow V-shaped valleys and to erect set- 
back dikes in metropolitan areas. In this way, our collective wealth 
and welfare will be enhanced and mot lie buried under vast inland 
lakes. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Kollmorgen. 

Mr. Srockwe.u. The next witness is William Colvin, managing 
editor of the Mercury-Chronicle, of Manhattan, Kans. 

Mr. Corvin. My name is W. A. Colvin, of Manhattan, Kans. I am 
managing editor of the Mercury-Chronicle, daily newspaper in that 
city, with a readership which includes not only nearly all the persons 
in the city but many in the rural areas both in and out of the flood 
plains of the Blue and Kaw Rivers. 

In appearing before you it is not my intention of conveying any 
opinion on the matter of Tuttle Creek Dam which is purely personal. 
Instead, it is to cite what I consider to be a policy and belief consistent 
to the best interests of readers both in urban communities which were 
extensively damaged by the flood of 1951 and the rural areas surround- 
ing Manhattan. 

As a stockholder in a newspaper with a capital investment of more 
than a quarter of a million dollars which suffered flood damage 
amounting to approximately $75,000; and as an editor with the tradi- 
tional responsibility toward other businesses damaged to greater or 
lesser degree, and on whose well-being my firm’s future depends, I nat- 
urally would look with favor on any reasonable plan which would 
prevent such occurances as the 1951 flood. This favor would extend, 
of course, not only to the immediate area in which I am engaged in 
business but sympathetically to the entire valley downstream in which 
I have my roots. 

( ‘onside red judgme nt based on the closest possible study of alle xpert 
research, however, does not support the contentions of the Ar my engl 
neers in their pronouncements that Tuttle Creek Dam will either serve 
the subjective interests of myself or my fellow businessmen nor will 
it provide the protection I would sympathetically lean toward for 
similarly located businesses in other cities below the Tuttle Creek Dam. 

Neither am I, as an objective newspapersman, able to concur in any 
great degree with the Army engineers, particularly their arbitrary 
statements which make claims that all reasonable persons agree with 
them and all who do not are either not reasonable or have not made any 
true study of the facts. 

That I am not alone in this belief in regard to the attitude of the 
Army engineers is testified to by the opinion of many of the Kansas 
newspapers. I support my conclusion by saying that I regularly read 
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more than 30 of the approximately 40 Kansas daily papers and a score 
of the weeklies. 

As an indication of the editorial opinion of Kansas in regard to 
assertations of the Army engineers I wish to enter this editorial from 
the Manhattan Mercury-Chronicle of April 24 as evidence with this 
committee. 

(The editorial follows :) 


{Editorial from the Manhattan Mercury Chronicle (Kansas) published April 24, 1953 


Tur GENERAL HAS SPOKEN 


In the news columns of this newspaper Thursday we carried an objective 
accurate account of what Brig. Gen. J. W. Potter, of the Army engineers, had 
to say about flood control. We reserved our comment for this space, where it 
belongs. And this is it: 

General Potter is a smart, exceedingly smart, man. He is not wise, however 
At least he was not on the occasion of his speech here. If he continues to 
exhibit that lack of wisdom under like conditions he is due for considerabk 
more opposition than he has ever before known. 

General Potter’s attitude encourages opposition and tends to impede the seek 
ing of facts which he so hopefully pleads for. 

We, like many other persons in this area of controversy, are continually 
in search of facts. We do not think, however, that anyone so searching wants 
unqualified facts shoved down his throat. General Potter is long on that tactic 

It is an Army tactic and not a pleasant one. Not everyone, thank heaven, 
must believe or do simply because a general says so. But General Potter 
leaves the impression that he thinks you should. Such methods are neither 
American nor compatible with a true search for facts. They border on the long 
dead belief in the divine-right theory of governing. 

Forensically speaking, the general rates high. Logically, he flunks. 

Not that General Potter doesn’t have some points. He does. But he tosses 
away their effectiveness by bold, unbacked statements such as saying all engi 
neers agree with the corps’ theories on flood control. 

That is not true. Whether you agreed with the governor’s special flood 
control board or not, the integritv of Mr. Veatch and the two other engineers 
on the board cannot be questioned. They have no jobs to protect and neither 
do they have a job of self-perpetuating to do. 

That is only one instance. But General Potter says all engineers think one 
way and we are supposed to believe it. Well, we don’t and we don’t even have 
to get into an engineering argument with the officer to prove it. 

Facts are facts and we would not quarrel with the general’s true facts such 
as his statement of basin outpouring, irrigational possibilities, using reservoir 
water to wash away garbage and sewage and providing flow enough to float 
barges 

Like we said, General Potter is an engineer and a smart man. We repeat that 
he is not wise. With his forte for facts, he should know this. 


Mr. Cotvixn. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Colvin. 

Mr. Stockwett. Thank you. The next witness is Mr. Walter 
Byr: ant, Secretary of the Topeka Council of the CIO, Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. Byrant. Gentlemen, I am Walter Byrant, from Topeka, Kans. 

I am appearing here today before this committee at the request, and 
expense, of citizens of Topeka, Kans., who object to the Tuttle Creek 
Dam on the Blue River. I am also representative from KWA and 
the CIO. We are all of the same opinion that the big dams are not 
the solution of flood control. 

This same feeling was demonstarted by the voters of the First Con- 
gressional District of Kansas in the election last November. This 
vote, clearly indicated the wishes of the majority of the public of the 
First Congressional District of Kansas as favoring and supporting the 
watershed soil conservation and small dams as opposed to the Army 





engineers big dam program. Soil conservation and watershed treat 
ment have proven to be, from an economical standpoint—and most 
certainly by public opinion—the sensible program in the prevention of 
floods. Reports of the President’s Missouri Valley Basin Survey 
Commission, the preliminary report on flood protection in Kansas 
River Basin for KIDC are certainily entitled to serious attention. 
The members of these two committees were picked for their quali- 
fications and unbiased opinions. Their reports show, without doubt, 
that big dams are not the answer for flood control in the Kaw Valley. 

The controversy of the big dams versus watershed control has 
brought the question of soil erosion in the State of Kansas into the 
picture as never before. Since the floods of 1951 in the Kaw Valley, 
practically ever watershed in the State of Kansas has organized and in 
many cases have started their own conservation and watershed treat- 
ment. Some of them are being handled through local drainage boards 
und paid for by bond issue in the benefit district. 

The majority of the citizens of Topeka, Kans., who have sent me 
here to speak for them are opposed to the big dams in our large streams 
which would inundate many thousands of aches of the most fertile 
valley land in our State. With the reports of the committees sent 
out by our Government, State and National, they are more than ever 
convinced that soil conservation and watershed treatment is the only 
answer. 

Our State superintendent of public instruction has informed me 
that they plan to place soil conservation and watershed treatment 
texts in all public schools throughout the State for the education of the 
vouth of our State. 
~ The CIO for the past 9 years has been active through their regional 
development and conservation committee and after the flood of 1951 
this committee was desirous to and did inspect first hand the con 
ditions which had led to this major flood. They traveled up the 
Blue River Valley to Lincoln, Nebr.—through the Salt Wahoo water- 
shed—and came to a definite conclusion that the Tuttle Creek Dam 
was not the solution to flood control on the lower Kansas River or 
protection for the towns along the Kaw. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Byrant. 

Mr. SrockwetL, Gentlemen, there are several persons here from 
Kansas whom I should like to name for the record, who wish to submit 
their briefs to you for the files or for the record as you see fit. I will 
introduce them. 

First we have Mr. William Edwards, a farmer from Bigelow, Kans. 

Mr. Epwarps. I am very happy to be before this committee again. 
I have appeared here before, and I like your fine consideration of our 
problem. . 

We from the Blue River Valley appreciate the honor extended to us. 
It isa much greater honor than we receive back home, when we find 
the members of the Army Corps of Engineers, high-ranking indi- 
viduals, referring to us rather sneeringly as “a bunch of crackpots,” 
nit picking on their program. ‘This reestablishes our faith in Gov- 
ernment and in the democratic process of government. 

(The statement of Mr. Edwards was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Epwarps. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Edwards. 





Mr. Srockwe.i. Next we have Mr. J. A. Hawkinson. Will you 
care to submit your paper, Mr. Hawkinson ¢ 

Mr. Hawkinson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
Iam a farmer. I am the only one, I suppose, who will come in and 
tell you we do not want any appropriation. Save your money. We 
will go along with President Eisenhower on that. 

Instead of saving $79 million, as they call for, for Tuttle Creek 
Dam, they will probably have an additional cost of twice that much. 
as you know. 

I am in the midst of the pool if it is built, which would not make 
any difference. As Colonel Lincoln stated, if it lowers the water 18 
inches at Topeka they would still have had the same flood. 

Now, we produce in the valley $6 million worth of cattle, hogs, and 
agricultural products, and we are pretty proud of it. We have a 
tine class of people there. We would like to continue to produce, We 
pay taxes. Just leave this appropriation where it is. 

(The statement of Mr. Hawkinson was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Hawkinson. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Hawkinson. 

Mr. Srockwe.ut. Next is W. I. Boone, vice president of the Kansas 
Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Boone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
W. I. Boone, a farmer living in Kansas, representing the Kansas Farm 
sureau. I have a brief statement of the Farm Bureau position on 
flood and water problems in Kansas, which I would like to file with 
the committee. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. I. Boone, Vick PRESIDENT, KANSAS FARM BUREAU 


The Kansas Farm Bureau,a federation of 105 county associations, representing 
approximately 65,000 farm family members, appreciates this opportunity to 
present, to the Congress, its stand on land and water resource development and 
flood control. The policy of the organization has been accumulated over several 
years by action of delegate bodies and determines our position on the issue under 
consideration here today. 

These principals have been developed and adhered to by the organization : 

1. Land and water are the two great resources of our State. 

2. Water runoff control should start at the highest level possible to secure the 
greatest benefits and relatively lowest costs to our entire economy. 

3. Upstream engineering for soil conservation and water retention should pre- 
cede, or accompany, as a part of a’completely coordinated program, under which 
the activity of all agencies engaged in water resource development and flood 
control are integrated. We will not oppose large reservoirs when such conditions 
are met. 

1. Presently authorized and proposed main stem reservoirs lack sufficient eco- 
nomic justification because of questionable protection to limited areas. 

5. Local responsibility and participation in water programs should be increased. 

Record floods and drought in recent years have directed serious attention of 
farm people to these problems. Available rainfall and geological data on water 
runoff and river flows since the floods of 1951 have confirmed our belief in the 
basic soundness of our policy. 

The report of the President’s Missouri Basin Survey Commission and the pre- 
liminary report of the Kansas Independent Engineering Commission give sub 
stantial support to our position. ; 

The Kansas Farm Bureau recognizing the vital importance of water resource 
management and flood protection to our entire economy asks for reexamination 
of existing plans, by the Congress, so that a sound comprehensive program may 
be speedily inaugurated. It does not.appear that the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, 
now under construction, and other main stream flood-control reservoirs now 
authorized in Kansas, lacking integration in a coordinated program, merit favor 
able consideration for the appropriation of funds. 
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Mr. Boonr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Boone. 

Mr. Srockwe... I have three ladies here from the Blue Valley, who 
would like to submit briefs. 

First is Mrs. Olin Deibert, a homemaker of Irving, Kans. 

Mrs. Derserr, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: In 
addition to being a housewife I own and operate a farm at Irving in 
the Blue Valley. 

[ will submit the report I have to you, but I would like to call your 
attention to this part of it. 

[f, from time to time, you have been given the impression that land 
acquisition by the Corps of Army Engineers for the building of Tuttle 
Creek Dam is proceeding re: idily and smoothly, and without objection, 
set that impression down as completely false. The inevitable ¢ hanges 
in human affairs do sometimes make property sales necessary. I refer 
to changes brought about by ill health or approaching age or the clos- 
ing of an estate. Where these circumstances exist, of course, the 
engineers can readily acquire the property. Recently, some of our 
young people have asked for property appraisals from the Army engi- 
neers. Now, these young people are chating under the prolonged un- 
ertainty that hangs over the valley ; a threat of doom that has persisted 
for 15 years. That uncertainty is slowly blighting all growth and 
progress, slowly stranglying a rich and productive valley. Yet no 
one in the Blue Valley really wants to sell. What our young men 
really want is to make the wisest use of their earning years. 

\ friend of our valley once used this figure of speech in pointing 
out the folly of continuing the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam 
merely because it had been started: 

If I drop a quarter down a cellar grating where I cannot retrieve it I do not 
feel obliged to toss my purse down after it 
I entreat you gentlemen not to drop America’s purse after the big 
dam program. 

(‘This statement of Mrs. Deibert was filed with the committee. ) 

Mrs. Dersert. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mrs. Deibert. 

Mr. Srockweiti. Mrs. Curtis Phillips, of Manhattan, Kans. Please 
submit your statement and introduce yourself. 

Mrs. Pumps. Mr. Chairman, I am the wife of a dairyman in the 
Blue Valley. My name is Mrs. Curtis Phillips. I have had the privi- 
lege of serving as chairman of a public relations committee for the 
Blue Valley Study Association. I have three pamphlets here which 
our committee has prepared, and my statement to submit. 

(The statement was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Stockwetu. Mrs. Gaylord Johnson. 

Mrs. JoHnson, I have a statement which has been prepared, gen- 
tlemen, which deals with the land-acquisition program of the Corps 
of Engineers in the valley. I would like merely to show this to you 
a second, and if you wish I will file it for your record. Otherwise 

I will turn it over to Congressman Miller for his reference. 

The areas colored in red are those that the engineers have paid for. 
You will see how they are scattered throughout the entire + ralley, even 
in towns as far as 20 and 30 miles from the dam site. 
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Mr. Srockwey. I might point out to the committee that part of 
the land of the construction site has never been acquired, yet con- 
struction has started on the dam. 

Mrs. Jounson. That is in the paper. 

Mr. Stockweti. Would you care to have that for your files? 

Mr. Davis. I believe that we have information somewhat similar 
to that in smaller form in our record, so it will not be necessary. 

Mrs. JoHnson. That will be fine. 

(The statement was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Srockwe.u. Mrs. Harold Rohrer, of Junction City, Kans. 

Mrs. Ronrer. Gentlemen, I am Mrs. Harold Rohrer, of Junctior 
City, Kans. I am a homemaker, a manager and owner of a farm, 
and the mother of six children. I live in Geary County near Junctio: 
City, Kans. 

The people on the creeks of Kansas were stunned by the news on 
December 15, 1951, that 22 dams had been planned for the creeks of 
our State. 

The statement had been made by the Corps of Engineers that had 
Tuttle, Perry, and Milford Dams been built before the flood of 1951, 
Kansas City would have had no flood that year. If this statement is 
true why did they come up with 22 dams for our creeks? 

The Pick-Sloan plan has created anxiety and uncertainty in every 
valley in Kansas. We of the Clark Creek Watershed Association 
think that the committee should ask for a review of all that has tran 
spired so that we Kansans may know how much of our State will have 
to be sacrificed. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Srockwetu. The National Farmers Union has asked for time 
Is the representative of the National Farmers Union here? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
will only take a moment. I conferred yesterday with Mr. Eugene 
Fortune, the president of the Kansas Farmers Union, about this 
proiect. He asked me to tell you that he was unable to be here. He 
would like to come and tell you face to face that he considers this was 
one of the worst boondoggling projects in all history, a complete waste 
of the taxpayers’ money, and it would do irreparable harm to the 
people in the valley, in the State of Kansas, and the Nation as a 
whole. 

I would like to submit this statement for the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS MCDONALD IN BEHALF OF EUGENE ForTUNE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE KANSAS FARMERS UNION, AND JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, IN REGARD TO THE APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS FOR 
THE TUTTLE CREEK DAM PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman and president of the committee, I am appearing here in behalf 
of our national president, James G. Patton, and the State president of the 
Kansas Farmers Union, Eugene Fortune. I have been directed to inform the 
committee that the State organization of Kansas and our national organization 
are flatly opposed to the appropriation of funds for Tuttle Creek Dam, According 
to our information building the dam would not prevent recurring floods and 
would be against the interests of the people in the area and in the State because 
it is not economically feasible and would deprive thousands of farmers and 
residents of towns in the Blue Valley of their farms and homes. Building of 
the structure would flood 55,000 acres of rich bottom land and necessitate the 
removal of 8 towns in the valley. 





People in the valley are solidly opposed to the building of Tuttle Creek Dam. 
rhe first congressional district of Kansas elected Howard SS. Miller to this 
Congress on the basis of his opposition to the project. Various technical bodies 
and commissions have questioned the feasibility including the Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission and the Kansas Board of Engineers. Various experts in the 
field of hydrology have indicated that in their opinion the project would not 
stop floods and that the problem of flood control would remain after the building 
of the structure. A number of authorities in the soil and water conservation 
field feel that the solution lies in the building of a number of smaller dams 
leoated in strategic places in the watershed rather than attempting to stem the 
water after it has reached flood proportions. 

The opinions of these authorities would indicate that the committee would 
be wise to hold up any action until those who are urging the building of the 
project bring forth evidence that it would accomplish its purpose, be economically 
feasible and in the interests of those which it would affect. 

Mr. Srockweti. We have with us our former Congressman from 
Kansas, Mr. William Lambertson. 

Mr. Lampertson. My name is W. P. Lambertson, from Fairview, 
Kans. I served on the Appropriations Committee of the House for 12 
years, and was third man on our side when I left. 

There is one thing which has not been emphasized this morning, and 
that is that Cole was defeated by about 4,000 votes. If it had not 
been for the Republicans pleading for him in spite of his attitude 
on the dam in order to guarantee a Republican House he would have 
been beaten by at least 10,000 more. 

I actually do not know of anybody who is in favor of the dam out 
of the Kaw Valley. I live 50 miles east of the Blue Valley. They 
may be there, but you do not find them. I do not know who they 
are, honestly. 

We are unanimous on this, as expressed by the legislature almost 
unanimously, as to how Kansas feels about this Blue Valley prop- 
osition. 

There is a bottleneck at Kansas City that isman made. We have the 
Kaw and the Missouri meeting. A dike on the Missouri has been 
thrown up which retards the emptying of the Kaw which helps to 
flood Armourdale; as a result down there it has cut off the natural flow 
of the Kaw into the Missouri. 

What divine or human rights do those people have which are 
superior to the rights of the people of the Blue Valley? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Stockweu. Next will you kindly listen to Congressman Miller. 

Mr. Miuuier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
here a statement which was sent to me by Dr. Abel Wolman. He was 
unable to appear here on account of previous engagements, and he 
has asked that I read the five points which he has enumerated as being 
against the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam. 

1. They would not accomplish the flood-control purposes currently assumed. 

2. They would flood valuable agricultural lands equal to almost half of the 
lands to be protected. 

3. Their cost is excessive and very much higher than alternative procedures 
which would offer equal or greater protection with more assurance of early com- 
pletion and more accurate guaranty of fulfilling the design purpose. 

4. No integrated plan for the protection of the basin is yet at hand. 

5. No further reservoir impoundments should be built until serious debatable 
issues have been thoroughly resolved by an independent board of review. 


I would like to submit this for the record. 
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(The letter is as follows :) 


Tue JOHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Md., May 10, 1953. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILier, 
3837 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sre: In accordance with your telephone request of May 9, I am recording 
below the conclusions of the board of consultants on the Kansas River Basin 
with respect to the Tuttle Creek Dam and other reservoirs on the River. This 
board, consisting of Messrs. Veatch, Howson, and Wohnan, was appointed in 
1952 by Governor Arn, of the State of Kansas. 

The Board recommended that the Tuttle Creek Dam and other similar struc 
tures in the Kansas River Basin be deferred for construction for the following 
reasons: 

1. They would not accomplish the flood-control purposes currently assumed. 

They would flood valuable agricultural lands equal to almost half of the 
lands to be protected. 

3. Their cost is excessive and very much higher than alternative procedures, 
which would offer equal or greater protection with more assurance of early com 
pletion and more accurate guaranty of fulfilling the design purpose. 

4. No integrated plan for the protection of the basin is yet at hand. 

5. No further reservoir impoundments should be built until serious debatable 
issues have been thoroughly resolved by an independent board of review. 

Our board is not alone in these findings. The Missouri Basin Survey Com- 
mission, after a completely independent review, states in its report of January 
12, 1953, as fotlows: 

“In the face of the slim justification originally formed in 1947, the rising con- 
struction costs since that time, and the above indication that half the originally 
claimed benefits may have since declined instead of increased, the present justi- 
fication of Tuttle Creek and other similarly situated reservoirs must be seriously 
questioned. New general plans for flood protection for the Kansas Citys need 
to be worked out and the flood-control benefits of the reservoirs should be realisti- 
cally appraised before continuing with construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir.” 

Very truly yours, 
ABEL WOLMAN. 

Mr. Miner. If there is time, I havea statement of my own. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to hear from you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Muxer. Gentlemen of the committee, I take it that the matter 
of soil conservation, insofar as it pertains to application on individual 
farms, has been pretty thoroughly gone into before this and other 
committees. The great problem of saving the soil, which many of us 
consider to be the most serious that confronts the Nation, must be 
solved on the fields and on the farms where the water falls. 

No one will contend that the entire problem of control of excess 
water resulting from rainfall can be solved on the farms. When the 
farmer has completed his conservation practices which are for the 
most part terracing, seeding steep hill slopes, building grassed water- 
ways, and such detention dams on his farm as ¢ ‘onditions ms Ly require, 
he has fulfilled his obligation to the public. He has prevented waste 
of soil and slowed down the runoff. Whatever damage may arise 
after the farmer has conducted the excess rainfall into natural or 
prepared channels is of necessity a problem for the people as a whole. 
It is here that modern techniques of flood prevention, made possible 
by modern discovery and invention, come into the picture. 

Soil-conservation practices, even in connection with farm-detention 
dams, are a minor factor in flood prevention. The runoff arising out 
of excessive rainfall will find its way into the drainage channels a few 
hours later and in diminished amount, but it will ‘finally reach the 
creeks and upper tributaries in quantities to overflow their banks 





unless held in check. It is at this point in the travel of the water, after 
entering the drainage channels and on its way to the sea, that the real 
critical questions as to how to attack the problem of regulation and 
control arise. How and where to attack these problems are two ques- 
tions that must be answered. (1) What methods to be applied? As 
to this, there is but one answer. There is no way to halt the flow of 
water in a drainage channel but by means of dams. The second ques- 
tion is: What kind of dams? Here again if the purpose is flood pre- 
vention, there can be but one answer. It must be an open dam, and it 
must be sufficie ently choked to prevent overflow of the channel below. 
This is a simple engineering problem. Given the survey, any high- 
school graduate should be able to figure out the answer. 

The problem has now been simplified to that of answering the 
question: Where shall this dam or these dams be placed‘ The ques- 
tion amounts to this: Shall we permit this water, running in terrents 
down the drainage channels, to accumulate in the creeks and larger 
streams, meanwhile overflowing their banxs and washing away bridges 
and roadways, and finally converge in our river channels, before we 
attempt to check it, and then attempt to do so by ‘throwing one huge 
dam across the entire river valley? In other words, shall we stop 
this surplus water by a number of dams on the upstream tributaries or 
by a single dam at some selected point on the river channel? ‘The 
choice is between these two plans. Which will do the job of flood pre- 
vention the more effectively? Which will do the least harm in its 
accomplishment? We have here a choice and, members of the com- 
mittee, I submit to you that it is in making a choice that man shows 
his wisdom or the want of it. In deciding this question, whoever has 
it to decide is in much the same position as a general who, seeing the 
enemy scattered and divided, if he is wise, attacks before the enemy 
forces can be united. 

The madly rushing torrents, converging from a thousand ravines 
and creeks, are the enemy we must face every year and sometimes 
several times the same year. It must be apparent that water can be 
stopped and held in check on the creeks and tributaries more cheaply 
and effectively than after it has accumulated multiplied force and 
volume in the river channel. Here is the place to hold back whatever 
amount is necessary to prevent flooding. It is in the nature of a back- 
fire. We create light overflows where they do no harm in order to 
prevent larger overflows where the *y will do great harm. Every argu- 
ment that can possibly be used in favor of large dams on river chan- 
nels can be applied with equal logic to dams on the smaller streams. 
The chief difference lies in the fact that there is a wide choice of 
locations on the creeks so as to avoid damage to valuable farmland. 
In fact, it is possible i in nearly every case so to locate these detention 
dams as to do no damage whatsoever. 

If the experience through the years reveals that additional or larger 
dams may be needed, they can always be constructed as occasion may 
require. Out in the open spaces there is always room. ‘This plan of 
water control cannot fail excepting under such convulsions of nature 
as cannot be foreseen or guarded against. We will all admit such a 
possibility under any system that may be devised. There is a possi- 
bility that even after all practical upstream measures have been 
taken, it may still be advisable to build a dam on the river channel. 
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But, members of the committee, I submit that there can be no way to 
know whether such measures may be necessary until after all practical] 
upstream measures have been taken. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, members of the committee, 
the main, almost the only issue in the last congressional campaign in 
the First District of Kansas was whether or not Tuttle Creek Dam 
should be constructed. The Congressman formerly representing that 
district, a very able and distinguished Member, was retired from 
office even though President E isenhower carried the district by 79,000 
votes, for the one reason that he supported construction of Tuttle 
Creek Dam. I will also call to your attention the fact that both 
branches of the Kansas State Legislature passed resolutions request- 
ing that Tittle Creek Dam be not constructed. 

Summing up, then, we have the occupants of Blue Valley, the citi 
zens of the first district, the people of the entire State, througu their 
representatives condemning the project. Also there come d: Lily into 
my office communications from Izaak Walton leagues and wildlife 
associations in every State of the Union protesting the construction of 
this dam. 

Furthermore, we have the disinterested word of famous engineers 
advising against construction until further study and later and seem- 
ingly more practical methods have been investigated. We have also 
the report of the 3 renowned engineers appointed by Governor Arn 
of Kansas, and the 11 members of the Missouri Basin Survey Commis- 
sion, who, after thorough investigation, state that the Tuttle Creek 
Dam, even though supplemented by dams on the other major tribu- 
taries of the Kaw, would not protect the cities on the lower Kaw. 

In view of the situation as here set out, would it not be wise to 
refuse any further appropriations for construction of Tuttle Creek 
Dam? For your information, I wish to state that there is lodged 
with the Committee on Public Works a bill, H. R. 2730, asking Con- 
gress to abandon construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir. 

I thank you very much for your attention. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Srockwetu. I have various resolutions from civic organiza- 
tions which I will submit. 

(The documents were submitted for the information of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have had you here; thank you. 


Twuespay, May 12, 1953. 
TurrLte CREEK 
WITNESSES 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

HON. JEFFREY HILLELSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
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HON. MORGAN MOULDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON. WILLIAM C. COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Z. R. HOOK, VICE PRESIDENT, MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD 
CONTROL ASSOCIATION AND CITY COMMISSIONER, MANHATTAN, 
KANS. 

GEORGE SCHNELLBACHER, MAYOR, TOPEKA, KANS. 

CHRIS KRAFT, MAYOR, LAWRENCE, KANS. 

EMIL HECK, FARMER AND PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 13, MISSOURI- 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION, LAWRENCE, KANS. 

MARION VAUGHN, EDITOR, BONNER SPRINGS, KANS.; PRESIDENT, 
DISTRICT 11, MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION 

CLARK TUCKER, MAYOR, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 

CY LONG, PRESIDENT, KAW VALLEY DRAINAGE BOARD, KANSAS 
CITY, KANS. 

ARTHUR STANLEY, JR., FAIRFAX DRAINAGE DISTRICT, KANSAS 
CITY, KANS. 

GEORGE HETZEL, FARMER, KINSLEY, KANS.; DISTRICT 21, MIS- 
SOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION; CHAIR- 
MAN, DRAINAGE BOARD 

CHANDLER JARVIS, WINFIELD, KANS., CHAIRMAN, KANSAS STATE 
CHAMBER, WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL 

WILLARD BREIDENTHAL, CHAIRMAN, FLOOD PROTECTION PLAN- 
NING COMMITTEE FOR GREATER KANSAS CITY 

WALTER R. SCOTT, ACTING MAYOR, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

HERB SCHUMACHER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 

L. P. COOKINGHAM, CITY MANAGER, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

A. N. REECE, REPRESENTING KANSAS CITY RAILROADS 

EARL I. MYERS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

JESS GITTINGER, MANAGER, CITIZENS REGIONAL PLANNING 
COUNCIL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

GEORGE W. CATTS, MANAGER, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 

GORDON BEAHAM, REPRESENTING CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
TRICT, KANSAS CITY, MO.; PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 
OF MISSOURI 

WILLIAM POINDEXTER, JACKSON COUNTY CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, JACKSON COUNTY COURT, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

CHRISTIAN STIPP, ATTORNEY, CARROLLTON, MO.; MAJORITY 
LEADER, HOUSE, MISSOURI LEGISLATURE 

W. G. CALVERT, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI-ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD 
CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

BISHOP W. C. BECKER, REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LATTER DAY SAINTS, WARRENSBURG, MO. 

VICTOR N. REMLEY, FARMER, LIBERTY, MO. 

JOHN B. GAGE, FORMER MAYOR, KANSAS CITY, MO.; VICE CHAIR- 
MAN, FLOOD PROTECTION PLANNING COMMITTEE FOR GREATER 
KANSAS CITY 
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Mr; Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to go into any lengthy 
detail on the matter relating to the further construction of Tuttle 
Creek Dam. Asa matter of fact, I hesitate to mention the word, be 
cause I have talked with members of this committee so often about it 
I am surprised they do not run down the hall every time they see me 
coming. 

3ut I have talked about it before and I want to talk about it again 
I favor the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam. I favored it a year 
ago because I was convinced of the need and of the value. I still favor 
it, and nothing has changed my opinion. 

Anyone who has seen the results of the flood of 1951, on what we 
refer to in our area as “Black Friday the 13th,” could never forget 
what happened there and would never lose his resolve to determine that 
it shall never happen again. 

The group who are here from Kansas represent those who are now 
rebuilding the valley, demonstrating the faith which has made not 
only Kansas but America great. They are building and rebuilding, 
expressing by their own determination their faith in themselves, faith 
in the future, and faith in the United States Congress, that it will 
give them the protection against floods in the Kaw Valley but par 
ticularly Tuttle Creek as a dry-bottom dam, which will help control 
every flood in the future. 

The volume of mail which comes into my office on Tuttle Creek, as 
you can well imagine, has been heavy. The letters T receive run about 
3 to 1 in favor of construction of the Tuttle Creek Dam. About one 
fourth of the letters are opposed to it, and those come largely from the 


Blue Valley. 


I could put in the record a voluminous amount of resolutions favor 
ing Tuttle Creek, but to do so would only clutter up the record and 
would not add a great deal, so, therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
solely to give to you for the record a list of those various organizations 
which have sent me resolutions favoring the continued construction 
of Tuttle Creek Dam. 

(The list is as follows: ) 


FAVORABLE RESOLUTIONS 


Verdigris River Flood Association 

Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association (1.500 members), Topeka 
meeting 

Marais des Cygnes Valley Flood Control Association 

Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control Association 

The Lions Club of Kansas City, Kans. 

Women’s Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Kans 

Real Estate Board of Kansas City, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo. 

Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Kans. 

Cosmopolitan Club of Kansas City, Kans. 

Retail Credit Association of Kansas City, Kans. 

Central Industrial District Association of Kansas City, Mo. 

Kaw Valley Drainage Board of Kansas City, Kans. 

Chief Engineers of 11 main-line railroads serving Kansas City 

100 citizens attending meeting at Bonner Springs, Kans., on February 23 

100 citizens attending meeting at I’erry, Kans., on February 16 

800 citizens attending meeting at North Topeka, Kans., on February 24 

80 citizens attending meeting at Endora, Kans., on February 25. 

80 citizens attending meeting at DeSoto, Kans., on February 27 
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Flood Protection Planning Committee of Greater Kansas City 

Manhattan Flood Control Association 

Tri County Drainage District No. 1 of Shawnee County, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce, Neodesha, Kans, 

Argentine Optimist Club of Kansas City, Kans. 

Executive Committee of District No. 12 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Con- 
trol Association 

Kansas Food Dealers Association 

Saline County Court of Saline County, Mo. 

fairfax Industrial Association, Kansas City, Kans. 

Che Woleott Drainage District of Wyandotte County, Kans. 

District No. 13 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association 

Board of Supervisors of North Kansas City Levee District, Clay County, Mo. 

Council of Kansas City, Mo. 

Coffeyville Chamber of Commerce, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Board of Commissioners of the City of Kansas City, Kans. 

sjoard of County Commissioners of Wyandotte County, Kans. 

Board of Education of the City of Kansas City, Kans. 

Marshall City Council, Marshall, Mo. 

Boonville City Council, Boonville, Mo. 

Chamber of Commerce, Lawrence, Kans. 

Kansas City, Kansas Central Labor Union (A. F. of L.) 

Construction and General Laborers’ Local Union 1290 (A. F. of L.) 

Douglas County Kaw drainage district 

Glasgow Board of Aldermen, Glasgow, Mo. 

Howard County Court, Howard County, Mo. 

Board of directors, the Kaw Half-Breed drainage district, Jefferson County, 
Kans. 

Board of directors, the Stonehouse drainage district, Jefferson County, Kans, 

Governing body, the city of Perry, Jefferson County, Kans. 

Board of directors, the Elm Creek drainage district, Jefferson County, Kans. 

Board of directors, the Muddy Creek drainage district, Jefferson County, Kans, 

Board of directors, the Grantville drainage district, Jefferson County, Kans. 

Board of directors, the Kaw Delaware drainage district, Jefferson County, Kans. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers of Kansas City, Kansas City, Kans, 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition to this list I would like to insert for the 
record a statement of Mr. Noel T. Tweet which includes an additional 
list of resolutions. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NoEL T, TWeet, ExecuTIveE Director, MissourI-ARKANSAS BASINS 
FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


This Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association consists of a group 
of 22 local flood-control associations located in the 5 States of South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri drained by the Missouri and Arkansas 
Rivers. ‘Phe local groups have a total membership of approximately 10,000 
individuals, 

The association had its beginning on July 25, 1951, immediately after the dis- 
astrous flood. This meeting was attended by approximately 3,000 people who 
decided that everything possible should be done to obtain adequate flood control. 
Numerous people in this meeting were already members of various flood-control 
organizations who, in the past, had been rather unsuccessful in the obtaining 
of their objectives. Since the problem involved was of such a large and overall 
nature they decided that an overall organization would be desirable. The Mis- 
souri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association was then organized. 

This great demand for relief in the form of permanent flood-control works 
is shown by the resolutions, statements, and letters of which this association 
has copies. Rather than burden the committee with these we are attaching a 
list of the organizations, municipal bodies, and other groups that have passed 
them. No doubt there are numerous others of which we have no record. They 
all make the same plea and that is: “Give us flood control as soon as pos- 
sible.” Specific projects being Tuttle Creek, Toronto, Strawn, and upstream 
reservoirs such as Oahe, Fort Randall, and Gavins Point. 
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The following list of resolutions, statements, and letters have been submitted 
to the Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association by organizations 
municipal bodies, and individuals urging immediate flood control. The origina] 
signed copies are available in our files. 


Chamber of Commerce of Topeka, Kans. 

Board of Commissioners of the City of Topeka, Kans. 

Board of County Commissioners of Shawnee County, Kans. 

Northeast Topeka Civic Group 

District No. 14 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association. 
Geary County Flood Control Association. 

Upper Kansas Flood Control Association. 

Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. 


The following chambers of commerce and organizations support the Kansas 
State Chamber of Commerce water-management policy in full: 


Chamber of Commerce of Arkansas City, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Coffeyville, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Independence, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Junction City, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Kinsley, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Marion, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Neodesha, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Oswego, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Parsons, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Pratt, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Salina, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Chanute, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Hoisington, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Iola, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Lawrence, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Meade, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Newton, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Ottawa, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Russell, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Winfield, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Topeka, Kans. 

Rotary Club of Oswego, Kans 

District No. 13 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association 
County Commissioners of Douglas County, Kans. 

City of Edwardsville, Kans 

City of Bonner Springs, Kans. 

Eleventh district of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association. 
Kansas Rod and Gun Club 

Lake of the Forest Club, Edwardsville, Kans. 

Topeka Loyal Order of Moose 

Bonner Springs Rotary Club 

Fairfax Drainage District 

District No. 7 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association 
Chamber of Commerce of Jefferson City, Mo. 

Council of Kansas City, Mo. 

Mississippi Valley Association 

City of North Topeka, Kans 

District No. 19 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association 
National Retail Grocers Secretaries Association 

Missouri River States Committee 

Kansas Society of Professional Engineers, Eastern Chapter 
Kansas Press Association, 60th annual convention 

Wyandotte Post No. 883 of American Legion, Kansas City, Kans. 
Wolcott Drainage District 

Greater Kansas City Council of Mississippi Valley Association 
Armourdale Activities Association 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Kansas City, Kans. 
Flood Protection Planning Committee for Greater Kansas City 
City of Abilene, Abilene, Kans. 





City of Glasco, Glasco, Kans 

City of Simpson, Simpson, Kans. 

The Solomon National Bank, Solomon, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Glasco, Kans. 

District No. 22 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control 
ment by George A. Fox, vice president 

Council Grove, Kans., E. T, Jacobs, mayor 

Board of County Commissioners of Neosho County, Kans 

soard of City Commissioners of the City of Chanute, Kans 

City Council, Erie, Kans. 

City Council, St. Paul, Kans 

Chamber of Commerce of Chanute, Kans 

Junior Chamber of Commerce of Chanute, Kans. 

Kiwanis Club of Chanute, Kans. 

Lions Club of Chanute, Kans. 

Rotary Club of Chanute, Kans. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Chanute, Kans 

Chamber of Commerce of Erie, Kans. 

lrusler Behymer Grain Co., Emporia, Kans. 

(nderson Cattle Co., Inc., Emporia, Kans. 

Coolidge Iimplement Co., Inc., Emporia, Kans. 

City of Neosho Falls, Neosho Falls, Kans. 

‘Township of Neosho Falls, Neosho Falls, Kans. 

Cemetery Board of Neosho Falls, Neosho Falls, Kans. 

Lake View Drainage District, LeRoy, Coffey County, Kans 

Lions Club of LeRoy, Coffey County, Kans. 

Township Board of LeRoy Township, Coffey County, Kans. 

Township Board of Spring Creek, Coffey County, Kans . 

Township Board of Neosho Township, Coffey County, Kans. 

Governing Board of the City of LeRoy, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of LeRoy, Kans. 

Board of County Commissioners, Marion County, Kans. 

Cottonwood Valley Drainage Board, Marion, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Marion, Kans. 

Cottonwood Valley Flood Control Association, Marion, Kans 

City Council of Florence, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Florence, Kans. 

City Federation of Women’s Clubs, Florence, Kans 

Rotary Club of Florence, Kans. 

City Council of the City of Council Grove, Kans. 

Kiwanis Club, Council Grove, Kans. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Council Grove, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Council Grove. Kans. 

Board of County Commissioners of Morris County, Kans. 


Association, state 


Frederick Phillips Post No. 121, American Legion, Council Grove, Kans. 


Lions Club, McCune, Kans 

Chamber of Commerce of Strong City, Kans. 
City Council, Strong City, Kans. 

City Council, Elmdale, Kans. 

Board of County Commissioners of Allen County, Kans. 
City Commission of the City of Iola, Kans. 
City Council, City of Humboldt, Kans. 
Chamber of Commerce of Iola, Kans. 
Chamber of Commerce of Humboldt, Kans. 
Rotary Club of Iola, Kans. 

Rotary Club, Humboldt, Kans 

Kiwanis Club, Iola, Kans. 

Lions Clubs, Iola, Kans. 

Lions Club, Humboldt, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Chetopa, Kans. 
City of Chetopa, Chetopa, Kans. 

Lions Club, Chetopa, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce, Oswego, Kans. 
Rotary Club, Oswego, Kans. 


District No. 28 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association, state- 


ment by Glenn H. Beal, of Fredonia, Kans. 
City Commission of Fredonia, Kans. 
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City Commission of Neodesha, Kans. 

City Commission of Independence, Kans. 

City Commission of Coffeyville, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Fredonia, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of North Kansas City, Mo. 

Arkansas-Kansas-Oklahoma Inter-State Flood Control Commission 

City of Independence, Kans., Emmett E. Wilson, mayor. 

City of Coffeyville, Kans., Richard L. Becker, State senator 

District No. 20 of Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control, George Hetzel, 
Kinsley, Kans. 

City Council of Sterling, Kans. 

Valley Township, Lyons County, Kans. 

Alden, Kansas Flood Control Association 

Board of County Commissioners, Lyons County, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Sterling, Kans. 

Farm Bureau Board, Lyons County, Kans. 

City of Great Bend, Kans. 

City of Larned, Kans. 

County Commissioners, Pawnee County, Larned, Kans. 

Kinsley, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 

Rotary Club, Kinsley, Kans. 

City Commissioners, Kinsley, Kans. 

Coon Creek Flood Control Association, Kinsley, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Dodge City, Kans. 

City Commissioners, Dodge City, Kans. 

County Commissioners, Ford County, Dodge City, Kans. 

Chamber of Commerce of Garden City, Kans. 

City Commissioners, Garden City, Kans. 

County Commissioners, Finney County, Garden City, Kans. 

Missouri River Flood Protective Association, Kansas City to Grand River 

Board of Trustees, Levasy, Mo. 

Norborne Commercial Club, Norborne, Mo. 

Mayor and Council of Henrietta, Mo. 

Saline County Court of Saline County, Mo. 

City Council of the city of Marshall, Mo. 

Richmond Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, Mo. 

County Court of Ray County, Richmond, Mo. 

Kiwanis Club of Richmond, Mo. 

Richmond Rotary Club of Richmond, Mo. 

Lions Club of Orrick, Mo. 

Liberty Club of Liberty, Mo. 

Lions Club of Liberty, Mo 

City Council of Liberty, Mo. 

City of Missouri City, Mo. 

Jackson County Chamber of Commerce, Jackson County, Mo. 

Lions Club of Napoleon, Mo, 

Mayor of Napoleon, Mo. 

Icndorsement by 22 merchants of Liberty, Mo. 

Blackwater-Lamine Flood Control Association 

Membership and Association data—Missouri River Flood Protection Association 

Lexington Rotary Club of Lexington, Mo. 

Lexington Lions Club of Lexington, Mo. 

Lexington Chamber of Commerce, Lexington, Mo. 

County Court of Howard County, Mo. 

Pomeroy Bend Levee District of Platte County, Mo. 

County Court of Cooper County, Mo. 

City of Oswego, Oswego, Kans. 

County Court of Cole County, Mo. 

Chamber of Commerce of Boonville, Mo. 

The Missouri River Flood Protection Association, Grand to Osage Rivers 

City of Glasgow, Mo. 

County Court, County of Johnson, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Chamber of Commerce of Warrensburg, Mo. 

City of Brunswick, Mo. 

City Council of Mendon, Mo. 

Whitham Levee District, Mendon, Mo. 

Farmers Cooperative Association, Brunswick, Mo. 
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Garden of Eden Drainage District, Chariton County, Mo 
ty of Sumner, Mo. 
Lions Club of Brunswick, Mo. 
City Council of Brunswick, Mo. 
Brunswick Levee District No. 1 
County Court of Chariton County, Mo. 
(Chamber of Commerce of Marshall, Mo. 
Chamber of Commerce of Jefferson City, Mo. 
ower Missouri River Flood Control Association 
Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association—Chariton section 
Brunswick Levee District 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Brunswick, Mo. 
inswick School District, route 2 
erican Legion Post—Brunswick 
e Brunswick Club 
age of Dalton, Mo. 
tv of Keytesville 
hariton County Court 


Mr. Scrivner. I would also like to insert for the record here a letter 
rhich has been addressed to all Members of Congress. I am quite 
ure that you have one, but 1 want to put this in the record this 
morning. This is from the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America. This shows that all organized 
ibor is not opposed to Tuttle Creek, and that there is a large seg- 
ment of organized labor which does favor it. 

The letter is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL DROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, 
[IRON SHie BUILDERS AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
Kansas City 11, Kans., May 5, 
fon. ERRETT P, SCRIVNER, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Str: Under date of April 22, 1952, we sent to the Members of Congress a 

solution adopted by the joint executive councils of the Amalgamated Brother 
hoods of the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths in annual session assembled in Kansas City and 
representing more than 200,000 members, thousands of whom live in this area 
his resolution was entitled ‘‘“Memorial to the Congress of the United States’ 
and called their attention to the most appalling flood disaster which befell thi 
rea in the summer of 1951, and resulted in the inundation and devastation of 
irmliands and industries, and brought untold suffering to many thousands of 
people, which was repeated in a lesser degree in 1952 

Our disappointment over the apparent lack of interest on the part of Congress 
s rightfully shared by the residents of this entire area who, as patriotic American 
itizens, have a right to expect, from their duly elected representatives, that 
verything possible will be done to avert such catastrophes. It, therefore, comes 
;a profound shock that consideration is even being given, not to enlarging the 
scope of the work necessary to prevent these floods, but that an effort is being 
iade to cancel the appropriations for one of the projects now under construction. 
In this respect, we have reference to the Tuttle Creek Dam, which constitutes 
ich a vital and necessary link in this great undertaking. Tuttle Creek Dam is 
the most important single project in any and all plans for adequate flood 

otection in the Kansas River Basin and Kansas City, Kans. 

Discontinuing construction of this dam would be nothing short of willful neglect 
and false economy, since it would not only leave the people in this basin to the 
merey of torrential floods but it would jeopardize the industrial expansion of this 
area which has been making such an outstanding contribution to the Nation’s 
welfare. It is indeed unfortunate that an organized minority, because of purely 
selfish interests, is attempting to make the Nation and Congress believe the 
eservoir system is the wrong way to prevent and control floods on the Kaw River 
If these reservoirs had been built years ago the great flood of 1951, which was the 
ost costly disaster to strike the United States, would either have been averted or 
definitely minimized. 


I = 
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As a Member of Congress the people of this area are counting on your support 
for the continuation of the Tuttle Creek Dam. Political differences must be sub 
merged in the interests of the people so that the cherished hopes of many thousands 
in this area for the future may be maintained and the specter of reocurring 
floods banished forever. 

Our approach to this problem does not involve other fringe issues, such as 
irrigation, generation of electrict power, or any other question, but wholly and 
completely our demand is that you please assist in restraining the devastating 
floodwaters of the Kansas River. 

In behalf of the many thousands of members of our amalgamated brotherhoods 
residing in this area who are vitally interested in and will be affected by this 
decision and in the interest of the community at large, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES J. MACGoOWAN, International President. 


Mr. Scrivner. Following that I would like to insert for the record 
an editorial from the Kansas City paper, quoting part of the brother 
hood’s letter, and ap proving the program. 

(The information is as follows:) 


NEGLECT AND FALSE EcoNOoMY 


A strong appeal to Congress to restore funds for Tuttle Creek Dam has been 
made by the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America jointly with the International Brotherhood of Black 
smiths. 

“Discontinuing construction of the dam would be nothing short of willful 
neglect and false economy, since it would not only leave the people in this basin 
to the mercy of torrential floods but it would jeopardize the industrial expansion 
of this area which has been making such an outstanding contribution to the 
Nations welfare,” states the letter signed by Charles J. MacGowan, international] 
president of the brotherhood. 

The letter went to Senate and House subcommittees on Army civil functions 
appropriations, to President Eisenhower, Governor Arn, and the Kansas Sen 
ators and Representatives in Congress. 

Thus another organization goes to bat for adequate flood protection for the 
lower Kaw Valley. The brotherhood plea represents more than 200,000 families 
in the United States, considerably more than the number of families opposed 
to Tuttle Creek. 


Mr. Scrivner. Following that I would like to insert for the record 
a telegram which I received from Edward J. Hunkeler, archbishop 
of Kansas City. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Kansas City, KAns., May 10, 1953. 
Hon. Errett P. Scrivner, 
Uember of Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In partial restoration of churches and schools destroyed or damaged in 1951 
Kaw Valley flood we have to date expended $400,000. Our loss was nearly 
$1 million over and above the personal loss of our church members. I grew up 
in Dayton, Ohio, Miami Valley Conservancy District, and believe dry dams 
plus widespread soil-conservation practices are the answer to the recurrence 
of such floods. Drop the politics, drop the idea of power or recreation reser- 
voirs demanding constant storage of water, but let us have the essential money 
for dry dams and for soil conservation. The most competent engineers say 
that Tuttle Creek Dam is necessary in this program after many years of study. 
Can we continue hopefully with our restoration work? 

Epwarp J. HUNKELER, 
Archbishop of Kansas City in Kansas. 


Mr. Scrivner. In conclusion, I would like to insert in the record 
at this point an editorial from the Kansas City Star of Thursday, May 
7, 1953, entitled “Showdown on Tuttle Creek” which summarizes my 
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own thinking, which will be told to you here, and the position in which 
we find ourselves at the lower end of the Kaw Valley. It demonstrates 
quite well the reason for this large outstanding group of businessmen 


and farmers from the Kaw Valley, from whom you will hear briefly. 
(The information is as follows :) 


SHOWDOWN ON TUTTLE CREEK 


Again, after the terrible lesson of the 1951 flood, this area is forced to fight for 
its future. For the protection of the lower Kaw Valley, Tuttle Creek is the key 
dam. Because of a most strenuous effort in the last Congress it is under con- 
struction. And now it is threatened by being left out of the proposed expendi- 
tures submitted by the Budget Director. 

It turns out that this is no economy issue, no issue of balancing the budget or 
tax reduction. Among the Missouri basin dams under construction only Tuttle 
Creek is left out in the cold. The Kirwin and Webster Dams on the Solomon 
River have been put back in the picture by the House Appropriations Committee. 
The Budget Director reconsidered on the big Oahe Dam and recommended it for 
another appropriation. Other dams that have not yet reached the construction 
stage are in a separate class. So is the Interior Department's shift on the Hells 
Canyon Dam outside the Missouri Basin. In that case the only argument is 
whether dams should be built for public or private power. 

Plainly flood control generally is not marked for sacrifice in the difficult job of 
balancing the budget. Only Tuttle Creek. And the issue there is not money. 
Che price of continuing Tuttle Creek is only a few million dollars, less than a 
drop in the bucket. It would cost almost as much to suspend the operation. 

The price of stopping it is a shocking blow to the whole lower Kaw Valley 
including Greater Kansas City. In the Kaw Valley, property in the hundreds of 
millions lies exposed to the next big flood. Thousands of families and their homes 
are in the tlood path. To stop Tuttle Creek now would convey a brutal message 
that the Government of the United States had left all these people and all this 
business without a tangible hope for the future. And this 2 years after the 
1951 flood had left its prodigious message of devastation. 

No one knows when the next big flood will strike. We only know that it will 
surely come. Every year is just that much time for building against it and 
every year is precious. 

Failure to use the time would be the most heedless kind of false economy. The 
physical property loss to floods is far greater than the cost of controlling them. 
And beyond these measurable calculations is far ranging human destruction. In 
its wake a big flood leaves closed businesses, thousands of people set adrift by 
lost jobs and families destitute after a lifetime of saving. When even a flood of 
the 1951 scope brings no positive action a whole area is left in a state of frus- 
tration. 

True enough, the key dam, Tuttle Creek, is far from a complete flood control 
program. But, if the Federal Government won’t go ahead with this one the 
people of the lower Kaw Valley can expect nothing. It has been surveyed and 
resurveyed. It has been urged both by civilian and Army engineers. Congress 
authorized it more than 15 years ago. The only persons who oppose it are the 
opponents of any real flood control program. If, after all the efforts, Tuttle 
Creek is stopped the message will be deadly clear. The Federal Government will 
then have a dashed hopes for Kaw Valley flood control for a long time in the 
future. 

Of course, the flood control leaders will carry the battle to Congress. This is 
an area fight, the fight of its life. 

Mr. Davis. Before you introduce some of your community leaders, 
I want to express appreciation of this committee for your initiative 
and responsibility in undertaking to coordinate this presentation so 
that we may attempt to cover as much ground as possible in as short 
a time as we have. 

I do not think it is necessary to tell these folks from back in Kansas 
that Mr. Scrivner is one of the most valuable and most effective mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, of which the rest of us sitting 
on this side of the table are a part. 
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Now, we would be glad to have you handle your presentation in your 
own way, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course we know, Mr. Davis, that the Kaw Valley 
problem is just one of scores which this committee must consider, and 
we realize and appreciate the shortness of time which the committee 
has. 

[ first wish to present Mr. Z. R. Hook, of Manhattan, Kans., the 
vice president of the Missouri-Arkansas Basin’s Flood Control As 
sociation, and city commissioner, who, after he has spoken briefly, 
will introduce a group of five men from Manhattan who have accom 
panied him here today. 

Mr. Hoox. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Chairman, my name, as Mr. Scrivner said, is Z. R. Hook. I 
am presently a member of the city commissioners of Manhattan, 
Kans., and chairman of the Manhattan Flood Control Association and 
vice president of the Missouri-Arkansas Basin’s Flood Control 
Association. 

With me today are five very substantial Manhattan businessmen, 
all members of my board of directors, who have taken the time from 
their business to make this trip to Washington to appear before you 
to substantiate what I have to say on their behalf. 

I would like to introduce those five businessmen to you. 

Mr. C. A. Powell, a farmer, stockman, and head of the C. A. Powell 
& Sons, plumbing and heating contractors. 

Mr. Sam Saroff, who has a cold storage company and Saroff Realty 
Co. of Manhattan. 

Mr. Frank Sacer. Mr. Sager has a Plymouth and De Soto agency 
in Manhattan. , 

Mr. B. L. Ulrich, farmer, who is owner of the very extensive Ulrich 
properties in Manhattan and a member of the board of one of our 
banks in Manhattan. 

Mr. Paul G. Dalton is the chairman of the board of one of our banks. 
He is also interested in the building and loan associations and other 
concerns there, and is the manager of our largest department store 
in the city. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these men with five other members of the board 
of directors have signed a resolution here. They have suffered very 
heavy losses during the 1951 flood. Their buildings were wrecked. 
Their stocks of merchandise were washed out. Altogether the men 
who are members of the board, who signed the resolution I desire to 
present to you, represent some $4 million to $5 million of investments 
in Manhattan. They have a very substantial interest in flood control. 

I would like to present for the record the original copy of the reso- 
lution and some other data attached thereto for the information of 
the committee, I have prepared extra copies which I hope some mem- 
ber of the staff will present to the other members of the committee who 
are not here, so that they may have an opportunity to read it at their 
leisure. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


1951 flood losses 


1951 flood losses as prepared from a survey conducted by the chamber of commerce from 
January 1, 1952, to February 15, 1952] 


Business firms: 
Building loss $1, 071, 942, 92 
Fixtures and equipment 1, 268, 514, 18 
Loss of inventory 3, 734, 115. 82 
Business interruption loss ze 4, 602, 373. 14 
$10, 676, 946. 06 
Homes, cane s — 7 4. 498, 489. 05 
Churches, 19 . , , ; 107, 266. 21 
Public schools, 5 ae . , 50, 000. 00 


Parochial schools, 2 ; 5, 500. 00 
fransportation 9652, 300. 00 
Communications and utilities 136, 300. 00 
County - 15, OOO. 00 


City of Manhattan: 
Sewer $500, 000. 00 

DO, OOO, OO 

25, 000. 00 

25, 000. 00 

_ - 1, 500, 000. 00 


Total ; ; 17, 652, 802. 22 


Streets and sidewalks 7 
Water facilities 1 
City buildings and equipment 1 


The above figures are based upon actual reports as submitted by business firms 
and individuals. In the absence of actual figures reasonable estimates were ar 
rived at on a comparative basis. 

Only a small portion of the homes reported any deterioration or concealed de 
preciation and we made no attempt to estimate this loss. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lup C. FIser, 
Manager, Manhattan Chamber of Commerce. 


Distribution of damage to city facilities, 1951 flood 


I. Sewer systems___-~ whet .---... $500,000 


+ 


Consisting of: 
Sanitary sewers 250, 000 
1. Cleaning___ - ; 75, 000 
2. Reconstruction.......~-.- ; 125, 000 
3. Sewer pumps... ___. 50, 000 


250, 000 


75, 000 
175, 000 


II. Streets and sidewalks__-_-__~- ini retsee oa 750, 000 
Consisting of: 

1. Reconstruction a utunataiiin 500, 000 

2. Resurfacing EX 4 EIS ‘ 150, 000 

3. Asphalt sealing... - ‘ied 75, 000 

| ae 25, 000 


Ill. Water facilities_- . : bales 25, 000 
Consisting of: 

1. Rehabilitation of wells_.___-~- 5 oS 75, 000 

2. Rehabilitation of mains________ 50, 000 
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Distribution of damage to city facilities, 1951 flood—Continued 


, buildings and equipment ‘ $125, 000 


Consisting of: 
2 SEUUER DRT creme toene a Fiera — 75, 000 
2. Equipment . ea 30, 000 
3. Records_— 3 20, 000 


Total 


(Additional information was supplied the committee. ) 

Mr. Hook. I also desire to present and leave with you some photo- 
oi ic evidence of the work which is now going on on the Tuttle 

Creek project in Manhattan. You may retain those pictures, I hope 
you will, so that the members of the committee can see the progress 
which has been m: ace on the work out there. 

Very briefly, those pictures represent excavations of over 1 million 
cubic aaah of excavation that h as Se act omplis shed at the spillwe ay 
and conduit —_ They also represent at this time some 1 million 
cubic yards of fill which has already been placed in the atin part. 

Those sdoaiiie show the progress of the work as of April 30, with 
808,000 cubic yards of fill placed in the structure up there. They show 
the bridge which has jus { been ( omple ted, at a cost of $1 50.000. There 
was $200,000 for a concrete mixing plant, which has just been com- 
pleted, and the work will start on pouring concrete for the big conduits 
some time next week. 

We consider that there has been progress on this project, with all the 
necessary land at the dam site already acquired, and all acquired by 
satisfactory negotiation with the land owners, with no necessity for 
condemnation. It places T uttle ( ‘reek, we think, in the category of a 
going concern, and something which should be continued. 

[ just have this thought, which I have mentioned in the written state- 
nent, which I wish to leave here with the committee, because I do not 
nave time to present it orally, which I had hoped to do. 

I wish to pore this one thing out to you, gentlemen: I am compelled, 
from personal knowledge of conditions in our area, to look with grave 
doubt on the sincerity of many individuals now noes ar for a water- 
shed program as a substitute for flood control, or to believe that such 
a program will h ave any immediate or widespread acceptance by a 
majority of those it is designed to he ‘Ip. It is most likely, and there 
are already signs of that, that when it has failed as a device to further 
delay flood-control projects now under way it will, as the Department 
of Agriculture has noted and aptly pointed out in turn before con- 
gressional committees, be discarded and some other device will be 
tried. Gentlemen, that has been the history of our opponents. They 
have first adopted one device, discarded it when it did not prove effec- 
tive, and picked up something else with which to oppose this. 

Now, I have another resolution for you gentlemen, and 
I have abeen asked to present it for Mr. A. E. Garansson, of Kansas, 
who is the president of the Upper Kansas River Flood and Levee Con- 
trol Association, at Wamego, Kans., just east of Manhattan. 

Attached to the resolution is a feature article appearing in the 
Kansas City Star Farm Weekly, concerning the work of Mr. Garan- 
sson in conservation and rehabilitation practices on his 1,700 acres of 
land. It has been noted by the Kansas State conservation and soil 
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experts that Mr. Garansson has an outstanding record in conservation 

work over a 25-year period. He isa practical farmer and a successful 

farmer who has yet to ask for or accept one dime of PMA funds to 
ry on this work, and prides himself on that fact. 

(The document was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Hook. I wish to hand the committee some photographs he 

sked me to present to you as examples of the conservation practices 
he follows on his farm in the Kansas City Valley. He informs me 
that his work was of no avail in controlling any runoff in the 1951 
flood, since his ponds and retarding structures were full and over- 
flowing at all times during that period. He and his board, being 
practical farmers in most instances, request that the necessary appro- 
riations be forthcoming so that the y may have adequate flood con- 
trol from the larger devastating floods, 

Gentlemen, there are some pictures which he himself took, which 
he asked me to present to you. You have the resolution and the 
irticle. 

Incidentally, there are extra copies there of the resolution which 
are all signed personally, which I desire to leave in your hands. 

I thank you for the time you have given me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Hook. I have the pleasure at this 
time of presenting to the committee the Honorable George Schnell- 
bacher, the recently elected mayor of Topeka, Kans. 

Mayor Scunetipacuer. Mr. Chairman, committee members, and 
fellow workers, I have two people to present to the committee. Mr. 
Harry Crane is one of the outstanding lawyers in the midwest, who 
represents the drainage board. 

Mr. John Fernstrom is the chairman of the North Topeka Flood 
Association. They will present resolutions. 

Topeka, Kans., is a city of approximately 100,000 population. On 
behalf of the citizens of Topeka, and the hundreds of farmers in the 
Kaw Valley and in our vicinity, I urge this committee to ap propr iate 
additional funds for the completion of the Tuttle Crek Dam. This 
is the only project authorized and in the process of being built to 
afford protection for our property since the 1951 flood. This flood 
drove approximately 29,000 Topeka citizens from their homes and 
damaged or des ame 8,000 homes. The 1951 flood also dealt a 
crippling blow to the industrial section of our city. It forced several 
large industries to go out of business in our city and would undoubt- 
edly force many more if we were to have another flood. It is almost 
impossible to attract any new industries to this territory without the 
assurance that Tuttle Creek Dam is going to be completed. 

I am in favor of soil and water conservation, but I recognize fully, 
as I feel certain the members of this committee do, that this is not 
flood protection. 

I would like to point out that any of the residents and property 
owners in the Blue Valley who have been, or will be, directly affected 
have received fair and proper compensation for their property, and 
have been paid moving expenses to any new location of their choice. 
The tousands of people whose losses ran into millions of dollars as a 
result of the 1951 flood received no compensation for their losses. 

I trust you gentlemen will give our testimony fair consideration. 
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Gentlemen, for the record I would like to insert resolutions from 
the board of city commissioners, the North Topeka Drainage Board, 
the Loyal Order of Moose, the Shawnee County Commissioners, and 
the chamber of commerce. 

(The resolutions recorded are as follows. The others were filed with 
the committee. ) 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas under the Federal Flood Control Act of 1936, the United States Army 
constructed a complete and adequate flood protection around the Topeka, Kans., 
municipal works plant saving the plant in the 1951 flood from a complete failure, 
which would have cut off all available water supply, not only from the city and 
its 100,000 population, but from three large military projects; and 

Whereas the flood of 1951 completely blocked all ground transportation in the 
Kansas River Valley and in the adjacent Missouri River Valley, isolating the 
United States Forbes Air Force Base, the United States 832d Air Force Specialized 
Depot, and the United States Veterans’ Administration winter hospital; and 

Whereas it is recognized by the Department of Agriculture, by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and by the United States Army engineers that large detention 
dams supplemented by local flood-control works will provide the only adequate 
flood control for the valley of the Midwest rivers; and 

Whereas no other proposed means of flood control can provide protection to the 
farmer; and 

Whereas the Tuttle Creek Reservoir when completely filled, would submerge 
only 538,500 acres as compared with 592,000 acres submerged in the valley below 
the dam in the flood of 1951: Be it 

Resolved, by the Board of City Commissioners of Topeka, Kans.: 

(1) That the commission approves the comprehensive Pick-Sloan plan for 
flood control in the Missouri River Basin; 

(2) That the commission approves the program of the Missouri-Arkansas 
Basins Flood Control Association: 

(8) That the commission urges continued appropriations for Tuttle Creek Dam 
consistent with the national financial economy. 

Passed by the board of commissioners, this 8th day of May 1953. 

Approved 8th day of May, 1953. 

GEORGE G. SCH NELLBACHER, Mayor. 

J. GLEN Davis, Finance Commissioner. 
WILLIAM R. YERKES, Park Commissioner. 
Lioyp B. Smirn, Water Commissioner. 

C. MADISON WILLIAMS, Street Commissioner. 

Attest: 

[ SEAL | EpwINn R. Jones, City Clerk. 

Mayor Scunevipacuer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Scrivner. In keeping with the program, so far as we have gone, 
I take great pleasure at this time in presenting to this committee the 
Honorable Chris Kraft, who is the mayor of the city of Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Mayor Krarr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here today to 
speak on behalf of Lawrence, Kans. Lawrence has severely suffered 
from the flood of 1951. The economic effects are still being felt. 
Many of the farms have almost been ruined. Some have been re- 
claimed at great cost. 

I am here in support of the Tuttle Creek Dam, and the Army engi- 
neers’ plan for flood control. 

This is a very controversial subject. It seems there is a beaten path 
between Kansas and Washington on this matter of flood control in 
Kansas. There must be some solution to our problems. We believe 
that in America we have some very capable and competent Army 
engineers who can handle this problem in the State of Kansas. We 
believe that the matter of flood control should be left in their hands. 
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SHAWNEE CouNTY Boarp or County COMMISSIONERS, 
Topeka, Kans., May 4, 1953 
o Whom It May Concern: 

{s members of the Board of Commissioners of Shawnee County, Kans., we 
hereby endorse and request the continuance of the Tuttle Creek Dam project 
and the allocation and appropriation of sufficient funds therefor. 

It is our understanding that Tuttle Creek Dam is to be limited to flood pre 
vention, and we hope it can Be coordinated with other projects. 

DEAN E. YINGLING, 
Chairman of Board of County Commissioners 
Ropert R. JONEs, 
Vember of Board of Commissioners 
Attest: 


[SEAL] Myron H. CUSHMAN, 
County Clerk 

There has been much discussion and much oratory on the subject 
of flood control. Many facts and many figures have been presented, 
but it still remains now to apply the fundamental principle, a funda- 
mental principle of law, the law of justice. 

We believe that by the study made the Army engineers have the 
plan, and we believe that by this plan the greatest number affected 
will be benefited. We believe that the Army engineers should pro 
ceed with Tuttle Creek. We believe that on the basis of equality, on 
the basis of justice, and on the basis of acres taken out of production 
and acres kept in production, and on the basis of business losses that 
we must have Tuttle Creek Dam. 

The opponents of Tuttle Creek Dam have presented other means 
or other methods of soil conservation as means for controlling floods. 
They are not tried. They seem inadequate to meet the problem. 

I want to present at this time for the record the minutes of the 


city commission of Lawrence, favoring the continuation of the con 
struction of Tuttle Creek Dam. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Crry oF LAWRENCE, KANs., 
Vay 7, 19538. 

The city commission met in special session to consider its attitude on methods 
of flood control. Present were Mayor Kraft, Bradshaw, Crown, Hurwitz, and 
Weatherwax. 

Moved by Weatherwax that city commission go on record supporting the con- 
tinuing of the project at Tuttle Creek Dam. Second by Hurwitz. Carried. 
Ayes: Hurwitz, Weatherwax, Kraft. Nays: Bradshaw, Crown. 

Moved by Crown, second by Weatherwax, that at any time the above motion 
is divulged, the roll call vote be given. Carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Curis Krart, Mayor. 

[SEAL] H. C. Fisner, City Clerk. 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to present 
Emil Heck, one of the outstanding farmers of the Kaw Valley, who 
has a statement which he wishes to file. 

Mr. Heck. I am not on the program. I will just present my state- 
ment for the record. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to put your statement in the record. 

Mr. Heck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The statement is as follows:) 
MISSOURI ARKANSAS BASINS FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 


District No. 13, 
May 8, 1958. 
Congressman GLEN R. DAVIs, 
Chairman, House Army Civil Functions Appropriations Subcommittee. 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN Davis: I am appearing here today in the interests 
of continued appropriations for construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir on the 
Blue River in Kansas, and as president, district No. 18, Missouri Arkansas Basins 
Flood Control Association. 

My decision to appear in behalf of this request for continued and additional 
appropriations for Tuttle Creek Reservoir has been arrived at from many years 
of experience in the control of water and soils in our State of Kansas. I have 
served as president of the Kansas Association of Soil Conservation Districts, and 
am now chairman of the Douglas County Soil Conservation District. Also, ] 
am a member of the board of directors of the Douglas County Kaw Drainags 
District My experience has covered both the problems of controlling and con 
serving water and of soil conservation 

I am convinced that we must continue construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
on the Blue River in Kansas. Not only will this structure afford flood contro! 
for a large and valuable agricultural area, but also it will protect huge invest 
ments in industry and properties in cities in the valley 

When we talk about soil conservation, we are actually talking about the 
control of water. Unless we can control devastating floods, we cannot gail 
anything by advocating soil conservation in the valleys of our streams. Further 
] am sure you would be depressed by the huge amounts of acreage which was si 
devastated that it will be a long time before it produces any crops, if ever. Re 
member the people who owned this land, and those who were fortunate to have 
some land left after the 1951 flood, didn’t get paid for this damage. And yet 
those who are opposing the construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir will 
paid for their land, and I hope they will be well paid for it. 

I have served in capacities to witness the vast amount of misunderstanding 
generated by those who don’t exactly stick to facts in this matter of flood con 
trol. This is unfortunate, and I urge the members of this committee of Con 
gress to examine all of the data supplied here by both sides so that the truth 
will prevail. No one wants flood control unless the facts support the need. Like 
wise, no one wants any delay in getting flood control if this delay is caused by 
the presentation of matters which are not facts. Such has been the case in 
respect to Tuttle Creek Reservoir. The true facts are in favor of its construction 
and I am certain this committee will see it that way. 

To those of us who have worked for flood control, and for soil conservation, 
it is apparent the opposition to Tuttle Creek Reservoir has deliberately mis 
constructed certain facts to delay the construction of this vital flood-control 
project. That is exactly their aim. They are in effect now saying, “Save our 
land, but destroy theirs”. This is happening even after it has been carefully 
explained they will get paid for any land taken to construct the reservoir 
America cannot remain strong or forward looking if we permit small yet vocal 
minority groups to cause us to detour from a well recognized goal. 

I urge vou to examine carefully the claim by the Blue Valley Study Association 
as to the value of farm products produced in the Blue River Valley. Their 
claim and the facts published by the Kansas State Department of Agriculture 
do not coincide. I further urge you to examine the claims of this same group 
as to the benefits and costs from the proposed watershed program. I am not 
against watershed treatment, but I am convinced that such treatment will not 
reduce floods to any degree of safety. 

Having seen many houses and farms disappear into the Kansas River as a 
result of floods, I respectfully urge this committee of the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate additional sums of money to continue construction of 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir on the Blue River in Kansas. 


get 
get 


Emit HEcK, 
Lawrence, Kans., President 


Mr. Heck. This is a resolution that the Douglas County commis- 
sioners have asked me to present to you. 
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Mr. Davis. We will put that in the record, also. 
Mr. Heck. Thank you. 
(The information is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION ON CONSTRUCTION OF TUTTLE CREEK RESERVOIR ON THE BLUE RIVER 
IN KANSAS 


We, the county commissioners of Douglas County, Kans., acting in the in- 
terests of over 28,000 people in this county, recognize the urgent need for con 
tinuation of Tuttle Creek Reservoir, on the Blue River in Kansas, as an integral 
part of any flood-control program for the Kansas River Basin 

We are aware of the tremendous losses which occurred to the agricultural 
areas of our county, and also to the urban and industrial areas which were inun 
dated by the floodwaters in the 1951 flood. The residents of this county, as well 
as the State and Nation, suffered a disastrous setback from the 1951 floods. We 
cannot continue to allow delays to impede the construction of Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir. 

While the major attention was drawn to this area as a result of the 1951 
fiood, we must bring to your attention the many minor floods which occur in the 
interim years between the big floods, and which create a huge total of damage. 
Flood control must be considered for the purpose of arresting these minor floods 
as well as the big floods. We believe Tuttle Creek Reservoir will help arrest the 
minor floods as well as the major floods which strike the Kansas River Valley at 
periodical times. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Co inty Commission of Douglas County, Kans., urge the 
committees of the Congress of the United States of America, dealing with the 
matters of appropriations for continuation of Tuttle Creek Reservoir on the 
Blue River in Kansas, to continue to make appropriations in sufficient amounts 
so that construction of this vital flood-control project will remain on a consistent 
construction schedule, with completion to be attained at the earliest practicable 
date. 

Passed by the county commisioners of Douglas County, Kans., on May 9, 
1953. 

CHARLES E. BANNING, 
ELMER W. OUSDAHL, 
Ray C. OGDEN, 

County Commissioners of Douglas County, Kans. 


Mr. Scrivner. Next I should like to introduce Marion Vaughn, 
editor, of Bonner Springs, and also president of district 11 of the 
Missouri-Arkansas. He wishes to file a statement. 

Mr. Vaueun. These are resolutions from Bonner Springs and 
Edwardsville. These groups comprise 4,000 people in the west end 
of Wyandotte County, who are urging that Tuttle Creek be continued. 

Mr. Davis. We will make these a part of the record. 

(The resolutions are as follows :) 


May 8, 1953. 
ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C 

GENTLEMEN: The Rotary membership of Bonner Springs consists of 44 men 
actively engaged in retail business in Bonner Springs and the State of Kansas. 
These men have through the years been familiar with the irregular behavior 
of the Kansas River as it flows directly past our town. During times of high 
water and flood, the membership have collectively and individually assisted 
farmers and families living along the river, helping to save their homes and 
belongings. In a financial way the merchants of this club have suffered in a 
very material way in loss of revenue of the community to which the Kansas 
River threads its way. 

This is to certify that at a board meeting held on May 7, 1953, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the flood-control program recommended by the Army Engi- 
neer Corps for the Kaw River Valley is the only plan offering any real protec- 
tion to the citizens of this community and to all the people of the valley; that 
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the completion of the dams contemplated by said plan is of extreme importance 
to the residents of this area and should not for any reason or under any circum 
stances be sidetracked or delayed 
“Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the Army 
Civil Functions Appropriations Subcommittee at Washington, D. C., and other 
appropriate agencies, petitioning their favorable action on the appropriation 
under consideration at this time to continue work on the Tuttle Creek Dam 
with a view toward completion of said dam at the earliest possible date.” 
Respectfully submitted 
30ONNER SPRINGS Rotrary CLusB, 
F. A. SCHIRMER, 
President 


M. W. VAuGHN, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just to keep the continuity, Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I want to present the mayor of my own home town, Mayor Clark 
‘Tucker of Kansas City, Kans. 

Mayor Tucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
represent some 150.000 people i in Kansas C ity, Kans. 

I want vou gentlemen to imagine that your home is on fire and that 
the fire department has just arrived and is hooking up the fire hose. 
You are hoping and praying that it isn’t too late, and that they can 
stop the fire before your home is a total loss. Now, how would you 
feel if your neighbors tried to stop the firemen from hooking up the 
hose and fighting the fire?) What would you think if the neighbors 
said, “Wait a while, maybe there’s a cheaper way to put out the fire— 
let’s try picks and shovels, or maybe sand, or wet sacks.” 

You may smile that any American would tolerate such talk in an 
emergency, but that is what will happen in the Kansas River Valley 
if delay our reservoir program. We're face to face with a real 
emergency and we have started to fight the fire—only in our case, it’s 

t flood. If we delay work on the Tuttle Creek Dam we may lose our 
lin our farms, and our factories in another flood like 1951. There 
were some 4,000 homes, many factories and businesses destroyed by 
the flood and some 20,000 pe ople made homeless. The Federal Govern- 
ment moved in 1,000 trailers, and spent about ate brig making them 
ready for use "for some 5,000 victims of the flood in Kansas City, 
Kans. 

We have fought many of these floods on a local basis for nearly 5 
vears and have spent millions of dollars trying to protect pore a 
We hired the best independent flood-control engineer in the country 
and we found that the valley’s only hope is a system of reservoirs. 
Congress agreed with us and in 1938 authorized the system. How- 
ever, a few people in the reservoir areas didn’t want to sell their 
property and for years blocked any appropriations to start the work. 
As a direct result of these deliberate delays, we lost nearly a billion 
dollars in the 1951 flood. We can’t stand another such flood, but it 
may come any eae 

When Members of Congress made a personal inspection and saw 
what the 1951 disaster did to the Midwest, it decided to wait no longer. 
In 1952 the remaining difficulties were ironed out and the key reservoir 
was started. Work on Tuttle Creek is well under way. Thousands of 
people in the Kansas Valley and in the cities are repairing their 
damaged houses and st: irting again, because they have faith in the 
reservoir system which they were promised. 
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In the name of humanity, we should not break faith with tens of 
thousands who have spent a lot of their own money, believing that 
the Government will back them up. But on a dollars-and-cents basis 
alone, the Federal Government itself has a big stake in controlling 
these floods as soon as possible. Every big flood cuts off in ome taxes 
which the people would otherwise pay. We can show that the Gov- 
ernment lost $300 million in taxes as a result of the 1951 flood in 
Kansas and Missouri. This is over three times the cost of Tuttle Creek 
Dam which some people would stop right in the middle of construc- 
tion. One big taxpayer's alone has taken a $20 million deduction. 
There are many others taking sizable deductions. 

Real flood-control e xperts have repeatedly recommended reservoirs, 
but there are still some misinformed people arguing against dams. 
A few sincere, wholly misguided people, may jeopardize the safety 
of tens of thousands by repeating distorted stories about soil conser- 
vation, loss of farms, national economy, flow-ways and any subject 

ralculated to confuse and delay. Forty years ago the same type of 
arguments were used to try and stop the Miami project. They failed, 
however, and Dayton, Ohio, today is free from floods. We have stud- 
ied the Kansas Basin for m: iny years. Our own decision is not based 
on any shortsighted reports written in a few weeks. We have weighed 
the humanitarian aspects, the economics, and the engineering. The 
Army engineers have also studied our problem and they agree with us. 
We know that only a combination of reservoirs and local levees with 
some channel improvement can do a comprehensive job. We know 
that the job is started and that the Government at large will share in 
the savings which will result. Finally, we know that in this emer 
gency we cannot afford to have anything or anybody delay the pro- 
gram. 

The firemen have started to put out the fire and are using the best 
methods now known. We cannot stand by and have anyone suggest 
that the fire department sit down and study the fire and hope for a 
cheaper and easier method of putting it out. While they study, our 
house burns down and we lose more money, and maybe our lives. Our 
plea today is to keep the work at Tuttle Creek going, and finish the 
dam before it’s too late. Let’s not waste what we’ve already put into 
the project. After the 14 years’ delay, let’s go forward and strengthen 
our economy. The whole Nation needs the farm and industrial pro- 
duction of the Midwest and we must have protection now if we are 
going to survive. 

In behalf of our board of city commissioners I wish to file this reso- 
lution which was passed on April 24, 1953. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION No, 14812 


Whereas at many times in the past, high waters of the Kansas and Missouri 
Rivers caused large amount of damage to the property in Kansas City, Kans., 
and its vicinity ; and 

Whereas the disastrous flood of 1951 caused much suffering and the loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in damages to property in Kansas City, Kans., 
and the vicinity thereof; and 

Whereas on February 21, 1952, the governing body of the city of Kansas City, 
Kans., adopted Resolution No. 13818, as follows: “That it commend the Presi- 
dent of the United States for recommending an immediate start of construction 
of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, and urge the Congress of the United States to 
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make available by appropriation the $1514 million which the President has re 
quested for this purpose in his budget message” ; and 

Whereas, since February 21, 1952, diligent study and investigation has been 
made and the Board of Commissioners of the City of Kansas City, Kans., has 
found and determined that such loss and damage to property in Kansas City, 
Kans., and vicinity, can best be eliminated by the completion of the Tuttle Creek 
and Oahe Dams: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of the City of Kansas City, Kang.. 

» Congress of the United States is hereby urged to appropriate sufficient 
te the Tuttle Creek and Oahe Dams; and be it further 
i, Tha Congress of the United States be urged to provide suffi 
funds for adequate surveys, investigations, and planning of flood-protec- 
rks so that al amage to property in Kansas City, Kans., and vicinity 
in the Kaw and Missouri River Valleys will be eliminated. 

Adopted by the Board of Commissioners of the City of Kansas City, Kans., 
this 25d day of April 1953. 

Howarp Payne, City Clerk. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mayor Tucker. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to present three witnesses together 
because they constitute the Kaw Valley Drainage Board, which covers 
almost all of Argentine and Armourdale, two communities in my 
hometown. They are’ Mr. Cy Long, president of the Kaw Valley 
Drainage Board, Mr. Arthur Ebener, a member of the board, and 
Mr. O. F. Smith, a third member of the board. They have a state- 
ment which they wish to file. 

I would like to point out, too, that for over 50 years the people in 
that area themselves have been carrying a tremendous burden of tax 
to protect themselves from the flood losses which they have suffered, 
so that it cannot be said that they have not tried, as best they could, 
with their limited means to ward off all of these devastating floods 
which repeatedly hit the valley. 

Mr. Lone. Gentlemen, I would like to make one short statement. 

We have spent millions of dollars ourselves for flood protection. 
We lost everything in 1951, and we are now members of the RFC 
or whatever you call it. We do not want to be again, and on behalf 
of the Kaw Valley Drainage District I am desirous of presenting a 
resolution urging a continuation of the appropriations for Tuttle 
Creek. 

(The resolution was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Next I wish to present to you, Mr. Chairman, a very 
close personal friend of mine, Mr. Arthur Stanley of our county, 
Wyandotte County, who represents the Fairfax Drainage District, 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Stanztey. Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the committee, I do 
represent the Fairfax Drainage District in which there is an indus- 
trial investment of close to $200 million, and which suffered about $55 
million to $90 million of damage in the 1951 flood. 

I have here a summary which might be of some assistance to the 
committee showing the floods in the various districts in the flood- 
plain area in greater Kansas City. 

I have also, for presentation to the committee, a resolution of the 
Fairfax Drainage District, which I would like to file, if I may. 

(The matter referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Srantey. While I have no right to say that I am here repre 
senting the Governor of Kansas, I did talk to the Governor yesterday 
and received his permission to read into the record a statement which 
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ie made in 1952 when his representative, Maurice Fager, appeared 
efore this same committee. 

The first paragraph simply recites the devastation of the 1951 flood 
n Kansas, and I am sure that we are all familiar with that. Then 
he states: 


In order to render some assurance that such devastation will never occur 

rain, all of the people of Kansas are insistent upon and vitally concerned with 
flood prevention, altbough there are some differences between individuals and 

oups as to how flood control can best be accomplished However, the people 

Kansas pretty well agree that flood prevention, to be effective, must involve 

comprehensive plan embracing (@) the construction of dikes and levees for 

mediate city protection; (b) some of the large reservoirs on the main stems; 
nd (¢) a soil-conservation and watershed-treatment program, such as referred 
o in the Young plan. 

The first of these phases, that is the building, construction, and reconstruction 
f dikes and levees, is pretty well under way. The second and third phases 
seem to have brought about some dispute between the various Federal agencies, 
some of which advocate the Pick-Sloan plan and some of which advocate the 
Young plan embracing watershed treatment. There should be closer cooperation 

etween such agencies, so that the two plans could be coordinated. The engineers 

seem to be of the opinion that the Tuttle Creek Dam on the Big Blue River north 
of Manhattan, Kans., is the key reservoir in any plan for reservoir control of 
floods on the Kansas River. Citizens of Kansas with engineering training 
represent a very, very small percentage of Kansas’ population and the views 
expressed by laymen who are interested in flood control, some of whom prefer 
one plan and some the other, perhaps do not have the benefit of engineering 
knowledge, except as they obtain it from studies and reports by various engineer- 
ng groups. 

These laymen, however, seem to be definitely agreed that flood control should be 
the paramount purpose and in many or most cases should be the singular pur- 
pose in the construction of any reservoir program. 

In this flat plains country where streamflow is more or less intermittent, it 
is believed that electric power is neither practical nor feasible and therefore 
should not be considered as one of the purposes or uses of any large reservoir. 
There may be some instances where irrigation is practical, but it is not believed 
that that would apply to the proposed Tuttle Creek Reservoir. Therefore, if the 
Tuttle Creek Dam from an engineering standpoint is a key reservoir and essential 
to any plan for reservoir control of floods on the Kansas River, it should be 
constructed as a single-purpose project—that is to say, solely for flood preven 
tion. To accomplish this purpose, it would seem that it could best be of the so- 
called dry-dam construction which would permit the use of many acres of the 
fertile Blue Valley farmland during nonflood years. There is more or less general 
understanding that there can be no objection to the so-called dry dam from an 
engineering standpoint as a single-purpose flood-prevention project 

Years of great floods continue to reemphasize the necessity of flood prevention 
and now, more than ever before, the urgent need for some comprehensive system 
is apparent. Since the Tuttle Creek Reservoir appears to be the key to that 
one phase of a comprehensive flood-prevention program, that is, main-stem 
reservoir control, then an immediate start should be made because there has al- 
ready been too much delay in getting a comprehensive flood-prevention program 
under way. To do so, of course, would require the immediate appropriation of 
initial funds for this purpose by the Congress. 


So said Governor Arn recently, and similar words could be stated 
by me. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. George Hetzel, a farmer of Kinsley, Kans., dis- 
trict 21, Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association, and 
chairman of the drainage board has a statement which he wishes to 
file. 

Mr. Herzev. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have no statement 
that I wish to file at this time for this reason, that I think the state- 
ment that I made last year fits very well and the conditions have not 
changed since then. 
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I live on the Arkansas River in western Kansas, which most people 
think of as a dust bowl. W hen they say we must reduce our wheat 
production, it is a satisfaction to find how many mayors we have to 
feed. I am going to plant that wheat once more because we have 
enough mayors to assure the use of that crop. We have the opposition 
boys here. I know a lot of these fellows. I have met them every 
year for years, and I have been working on this for 10 years. , 

I have suffered 27 floods in 16 years on my own fie lds. During one 
flood a lady called up and said her place was flooded. I said, “How 
deep is the \ water arol nd your holise Be and she said, * ‘George, it is up 
to the tip of my hips.” 

ea you fe llow s know how — — ison a tall Indian. 27 of those 


floods in 16 years is quite a bad break for a bunch of fellows. They 
come in and talk against the cay we are talking about, in an area 
producing one-quarter of the food for the United States. I would 
not change the testimony and the resolution I had in here last year. 

[ represent, actually, the Commissioners because I represent and am 


talking for them from the Colorado line right down through the 
Wheat Belt, clear nto Hutchinson, and we find talk that there is no 
use boring you fellows because you know the condition and what 
we are up against, and we want to feed you and we must feed you. 
L have lacked $40,000 for years of breaking even on the wheat that you 
mavors have been eat hg. 

I get a wie at crop ready to harvest, le there is a flood, and then we 
get more ready. They to Ida ago, “Now”, they said, “George, we 
understan ‘d you are on ly asking ‘aoe $200,000 to finish your surveys in 
order that you may have bank stabilization, but we have no place for : 
dam up there.” However, we understand that if we are to get ies 
relief and if the rest of our Missouri and Arkansas fellows are to get 
any relief we must present a case before you fellows to show you 

know what we are talking about, where we are going, and what 
we want 

We do not ask $25 million. I do not even expect to receive flood 
control in our country. Weare not going to ask for an appropriation 
to do that until a year from next July because our investigation and 
surveys will not be finished, because we have not had enough money 
before this to finish those surveys. We will be willing to stay within 
$200,000, and we got $40,000 for the whole thing. 

Our surveys are not ee but the boys are working on them 
and the paper work is done, and we will be back after that is presented 
to Congress next July, iol we will want some mony then, but we want 
those other fellows to get this work done first. 

I thank you fellows a lot. I do not know what a man can do, 
only we want to feed the mayors, and the mayors want to eat. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next witness is Mr. Chandler Jarvis, chairman 
of the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce Water Resources Council. 

Mr. Jarvis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I just wish to make a 
brief statement to the effect that the Kansas State Chamber of Com- 
merce is continually asking that the budget be cut, but here we come 
and ask for money for building some dams out in Kansas 

However, we do not think it is an unnecessary request. 

One of the things that the Federal Government accented as part 
of their program in 1936 was to go ahead and take care of flood- 
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control projects in the United States. Now, these projects are of 
such size that they cannot be done locally. 

We have started a project in Kansas 

There are other projects in the making which would take a consid- 
erable sum of money compared to what we have done, and we think 
t is not inconsistent to come in and say that we think that the 
iction that has been taken is false economy, and to ask for more 
money. 

In Kansas we have had a good many divergent views and part of it 

caused by the people who think that watershed protection alone 

ill ace ‘omplish flood control. 

"ts that connection [ want to read just a part of this statement. 

ve has been written and said publicly concerning the desirability 

' re lying sole ly upon Wi atershed-tre atment measures for flood con- 

oa The Kansas State Chamber believes wholeheartedly in land and 

ater conservation measures as ey idenced by our vigorous support of 
State legislation to permit organization of local watershed districts, 
vhich law was passed in the 1953 legislature. However, we do not 
elieve that this is the sole answer. Nor do other responsible officials 
Che President’s Missouri Basin Survey Commission, the Kansas Gov 
ernor’s Inde ‘pe nde nt Be ard of Enoineers, the | nited States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and others, state in different ways that water- 
hed programs will have only relatively minor effects on the disaster 
type floods and that the larger the storm or the flood event, the 
less real effect land treatment alone will have. In fact. we have re 
peatedly requested those who believe watershed treatment alone will 
furnish adequate flood protection to supply us with factual informa 
tion to back up their opinions, but thus far they have been unwilling 
or unable to do so. 

What, then, is the answer ? We believe it to be an integrated pro 
oram of flood control, including soil and water conservation practices, 
reservoirs of a suitable kind on upper tributaries, suitable reservoirs 
to protect main streams, dike, and channel improvements where neces 
ary, and necessary bank stabilization. 

With these thoughts in mind, we reiterate our previous position that 
the originally proposed appropriations for reservoirs in Kansas are a 
necessary part of the integrated program. Without such reservoirs 
we are convinced that Kansas will not be adequately protected from 
floods. 

1 think in Kansas we are a lot more together than most people 
Washington think we are. There are those op — to big dams, but 
[ am very definitely sure that they are very much in a very vigorous 
and vociferous minor ity. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Lamar Phillips, of Ottawa, Kans., wanted to be 
heard. He missed a connection in Chicago and he has requested that 
he be permitted to file a statement. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Although we of the Marais des Cygnes Valley do not live in the Kaw Basin, 
we are close neighbors and have the same problems as regards alternate floods 
and droughts. For that reason we desire to express our views relative to the 
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Tuttle Creek project, and relative to the problem of floods in general in the 
Middle West. 

Having observed at close hand the activities of various groups in the State of 
Kansas, it is our view that the nfusion that exists in our State on the question 
of controlling floods has been the result of a campaign of misinformation on the 
part of those who oppose the program of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army 

We feel that the preaching of the doctrine that a watershed-treatment program 
if soil-conservation practices and the construction of small retarding structures 
will control floods such as occurred in July 1951, in our State, has been responsi- 

for the Kansas Legislature asking the Congress to stop the construction of 
Creek Reservoir. 
feel also that the preaching of that doctrine has been responsible for the 
n of Governor Ed Arn in hiring a group of three engineers to restudy the 
Kaw Basin tlood problem. 

in regard to the watershed program, I should like to quote a brief paragraph 
frromi a statement from the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture. This state- 
nent was furnished me by Senator Andrew Schoeppel of Kansas. The statement 
is dated May 16, 1952: 

“In the event that Tuttle Creek Dam is not built, the watershed program, in- 
cluding small retarding structures, would provide significant benefits from the 


smaller floods in the main stream flood plain below the dam site. However, 


the reductions in discharge for a major flood such as that of 1951 would be 
relatively small as compared with the effect of a major reservoir such as Tuttle 
Creek. Hence, our programs are not, in any sense, a substitute for major flood- 
ontrol reservoirs of the kind proposed by the Corps of Engineers for purposes 
of protecting downstream urban areas, such as Kansas City, from major floods. 
Our program is fully justified on the basis of flood and erosion damage preven- 
tion and protection of land and water resources within the Blue River watershed 
excluding the Tuttle Creek Reservoir area.” 

I desire to call attention to the fact that similar statements have been issued 
by the highest officials of the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and by the Missouri Basin Interagency Committee. 

In regard to the reliminary report given the Kansas Legislature by the three 
engineers hired by Governor Ed Arn for a restudy of the Kaw Basin, I want to 
point out that it was stated flatly by the spokesman for that group that the flow- 
way plan offered as a flood solution would make no provision for the protection 
for any farmlands. Neither would it provide for storage of floodwaters to be 
used to supplement streamflows in dry periods, a supplementation badly needed. 

We in the Marais des Cygnes Valley have kept in mind through many years of 
interest in the flood-control question that the several Federal agencies have come 
into the Middle West for study and survey purposes at the direction of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Through their years of study and survey these agencies have gained a vast 
knowledge of the question of floods and the question of the eroding of the soil. 
In their work in the Missouri Basin Interagency Committee these agencies have 
established definite policies as to the responsibilities of each agency in the field 
water resources development. They have also established and agreed upon 
the definite capabilities of each of the agencies. 

We feel that the question of controlling the floods of the main channels of 
rivers and large tributaries should be carried out by the Corps of Engineers, and 
by the other agencies which have a part in that work, including the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the Interior. 

And we feel that the work of bringing under control the costly eroding of the 
soil should be in the hands of the Soil Conservation Service. We know that those 
agencies are agreed upon that also. 

We feel that if the Congress fails to make available the necessary funds for 
Tuttle Creek, and fails to make available the funds for carrying on the overall 
program for the Missouri Basin, it will be turning its back upon a program that 
has been proven to be highly effective, as shown by the performance of reservoirs 
already completed and by other stream-control work that has been accomplished. 
We feel it will also be turning its back on the proven work of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service which has shown its worth on the farms where it is practiced. 

The question is more than just the completion of one reservoir. The economic 
future of a great area of the Nation, we feel, is at stake. We urge that this vital 
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ork be continued under the several Federal agencies which have been charged 


vith the responsibility of accomplishing it. 
LAMAR PHILLIPS, 


Ottawa, Kans., Marais des Cygnes Valley Flood Control Association 


BESOLUTION 


as it has come to our attention that funds for the Tuttle Creek flood 
trol dam have now been withdrawn from the budget and because of such 
on, it appears likely that work on this dam will now be delayed; and 
Whereas the people of this area are adversely affected by floods from 
per Missouri River Basin; and 
Whereas the people of this era suffered untold damages in the Missouri- 
nsas area in 1951 and 1952 of more a billion dollars; and 
Whereas it is our feeling that the cost of this dam is very small in comparison 
the amount of damage it would save by construction; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Build Kaysinger Now Association with a membership of 
> in the Osage Basin of Missouri, goes on record as favoring the construction 
this dam and restoration of funds in the budget for the same: Be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Repreesntative Glen R 
Davis, chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions Appropriations, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
H. FE. ReENFrRo 
Vice Pre sident, the Build Kaysinoes Vow Association 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Kaw River Valley, and other valleys of the Missouri Basin, have 

ffered alternate floods and droughs for many years; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and other Federal 
agencies, under directives of the Congress of the United States, have, after 
areful study and survey, recommended certain corrective measures for the 
ood and drough situations ; and 

Whereas the work thus far completed by these agencies has proven its worth 
n actual operation : Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the Marais des Cygnes Valley Flood Control 
issociation, That the Congress of the United States be urged to continue appro- 
priations for this vitally necessary work, and that the Congress be particularly 
irged to restore funds for the continued construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
n the Blue Valley of the Kaw Basin, and to restore any other funds that have 
been deleted after being appropriated for this work. 

RusseLyi L. CriTes 
President, Marais des Cygnes Valley Flood Control Association, Ottawa, 
Kans. 
THE Crry or OTTAWA, 
Ottawa, Kans., May 8, 1953. 
CHE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention House Subcommittee on Public Works. ) 


HONORABLE Strs: The officials of the city of Ottawa, Kans., desire to establish 
before your committee our position of strongly favoring continuation of the 
iver-control program of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and other 
Federal agencies, now partially completed in the Missouri River Basin, and we 
particularly urge at this time the restoration of funds necessary for continued 
work on the Tuttle Creek Reservoir in the Blue River Valley in Kansas. 

We also want you to know that officials of this city and citizens of this 
community generally are in full support of the plan of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, for the control of the Marais des Cygnes River in Kansas, 
and we now reaffirm our commitments to provide the necessary right-of-way for 
the proposed protective works at Ottawa as agreed several years ago with the 
Army engineers. 

By order of the city governing body: 

W. W. Rose, Mayor 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to present Mr. 
Willard Breidenthal, chairman of the Flood Protection Planning 
Commission of Greater Kansas City. 
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Mr. Brewentuan. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
we have been engaged in this flood-protection business since Congress 
put us in. When Congress held out the hope to the country that they 
were going to do something about this matter. Then we were told 
by Washington representatives that Kansas City was the greatest 
potent ial area for big floods of any place in the country. 

It was not until 1951 that their prediction came true, but that flood 
cost us over $1 billion. Kansas City bore the greatest portion of it. 


I have here a statement of the Kansas City Kansan, an editorial on 
age 1, under date of May 10. which I would like to file for the record. 


pas 


(The matter referred to follows. ) 
ForRWARD WitTH ADEQUATE FLOOD PROTECTION 


(A committee of Kansas City, Kans., leaders, together with representatives of 
Kansas City, Mo., Lawrence, and other points, will appear Tuesday before the 
House Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of the Apprupriations Committee and 
a similar Senate group Wednesday to press for restoration of funds to continue 
construction of Tuttle Creek Dam. The Kansan herewith restates the position it 
has consistently maintained since the inception of the project, namely, fu 
endorsement of the tributary reservoir program as one phase of flood-control 
work. ) 

The Tuttle Creek Dam picks up again in Congress where it left off after the 
initial appropriation was made in 1952. The basic issue remains: Whether the 
lives and property of several hundred thousand inhabitants of the Missouri Basin 
are to remain indefinitely exposed to flood disaster or whether an essential 
protective measure is to be continued. 

The House Civil Functions Subcommittee—in fact, all of Congress—sits in 
judgment This entire midlands area awaits with intense interest the outcome 
of the hearings. Particularly concerned are the 30,000 people of the Kaw Valley 
und Kansas City area who lost their homes and businesses in the 1951 disaster. 

The controversy pits against a few hundred residents of the Blue Valley, who 
stand to he well compensated for property taken for the dam, one of the Nation's 
major industrial and transportation centers, this area comprising vast livestock 
and food-processing concerns, numerous railroads and terminal facilities, hun 
dreds of smaller commercial coneerns, together with the welfare of hundreds 
of thousands of inhabitants whose livelihood is dependent upon these concerns. 
Allied with all these are industrial concerns situated in the valleys to the west 
and to the east of the Kansas City metropolitan district, together with hundreds 
of farmers whose rieh and fertile lands in the flood plains are continuously 
exposed to floods. 

Blue Valley farms in Kansas are by no means the only valuable agricultural 
property which has a big stake in the Tuttle Creek Dam fight. 

No satisfactory substitute has been devised for Tuttle Creek and similar 
tributary reservoirs as measures for flood protection in the Kaw and Missouri 
Basins Tuttle Creek is the key project, the Blue contributing a third of the 
floodwater that raged through the lower Kaw in 1951. 

The 912 small reservoirs proposed by the Soil Conservation Service for the 
Blue Valley—if all ever were to be built—would impound no more than 600,000 
acre-feet of water, less than a third of the 2 million acre-feet of water that 
poured out of the Blue in 1951. 

Desirable as the watershed development is—and no proponent of tributary 
dams is Opposed to it—the farm-pond program is only a partial answer to the 
whole flood problem. 

The terrible experiences of 1951, on top of the 1903 and subsequent floods, 
should be impelling enough to assure continued support of the first remedial 
measure undertaken—the Blue River Dam. The whole country knows about the 
devastation. The President saw the chaos first hand, as did numerous Members 
of Congress and other high officials. The lesson should never be lost. It is no 
time to turn back. Nothing has happened since the first appropriation for the 
dam was made to weaken the case for tributary reservoirs, a control system 
which became national policy in 1944. 

Continuation of such projects elsewhere has been approved—at Oahe on the 
Missouri River and the Kirwin and Webster Dams in Kansas. 
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Why make an exception of Tuttle Creek? 

Interruption of the project is poor economy, if that is what was intended by 
the Budget Bureau's failure to recommend another appropriation. Work already 
iccomplished would be destroyed. It would cost millions simply to deactivate 
the project. 

Failure to make funds available for continuation of Tuttle Creek would be 
contrary to public policy and would demoralize thousands of inhabitants and 
property owners of the river basins. £ 

We cannot believe the Federal Government desires to abandon its effort to 
protect a vital part of the Nation’s economy from the threat of recurrent desola- 
tion or permanent destruction. 

Mr. BrementHAL. Now, a year ago at the Senate hearing, Senator 
Schoeppel put in not an amendment to the bill, but in the committee 
hearing put a proposition in the record recommending that Tuttle 
Creek be operated as a dry reservoir. 

That was accepted by the opposition, but within a few days that was 

changed and they re pudi: ited their own statements made before the 
committee, and whic harea part of the record of the Senate hearing. 

One of the grounds on which they objected was the fact that they di d 
not have a clear statement from the Cor ps of Engineers as to how they 
would operate this reservoir, which, according to statute, was not re- 
quired to be operated as a dry reservoir. 

I have a statement under date of May 12, 1953 from General Sturgis, 
signed by Colonel Willing, which clears that matter up, and I would 
like to put it into the record now, if I may. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. WILLarD J. BREIDENTHAL, 
Riverview State Bank, Kansas City, Kans 

DeAR WILLARD: I would like you to know that there is no issue between this 
office and the field regarding the proposed method of operation of Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir. The project is to be operated as a dry dam, in accordance with the 
expressed will of Congress ; and General Potter has had full and proper authority 
to make plans and arrangements on this basis. 

We have been somewhat concerned, as I know you have been as well, over the 
unwarranted criticism of Colonel Lincoln in this connection. The misunder 
standing appears to have arisen out of a story attributed to him in the Topeka 
(Kans.) Daily Capital on July 7, 1952. This story arose through unusual cir- 
cumstances ; but the main point is that Colonel Lincoln corrected the next day the 
point of view attributed to him and has since made his position clear on numerous 
occasions. 

In any event, General Potter, as division engineer, has been available to anyone 
in the area who felt that there was a question as to Colonel Lincoln's position; 
and I am sure General Potter’s position has been clear cut I will appreciate 
anything you can do to assist in removing any remaining doubt in this important 
matter. 

With all personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. WILLING, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Executive 
(For F. D. Sturgis, Major General, Chief of Engineers). 

Mr. Brementnar. The Corps of Engineers say, in brief, that they 
will operate the reservoir as a dry reservoir. 

Now, I have here a statement that I would like to file with the com- 
mittee. I am not going to take the time to read it. However, ap- 
pended to it is a recapitulation of what is estimated as the Federal 
loss in the 1951 flood. 

lhe total Federal loss is $412,846,000. Now, that is out-of-pocket 
money to the Federal Government, money which you will never get 





back, and there are a number of units there that were permanently 
destroyed and which will never again produce any wealth for the 
owners or for the Government. 

On July 1, 1952, Mr. Foley reported that up to that time they had 
expended $61, 760,664 in relief work occasioned by the flood. 

Now, these figures do not include the upward of $20 million which 
was loaned by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in attempting 
to rehabilitate individual property owners and businesses of indi 
viduals in that area. 

In addition to the Federal loss, it is calenlated here that the total 
amount—State, county, and city loss—of State, county. and citv prop 
erty, and added burdens placed on the community by the flood or th 
disaster, was $74,980,000. 

Those figures, gentlemen, put the flood business into the field of big 
business in this country. 

T do not believe that the Congress or your committee should with 
hold the step-by-step development of a plan caleulated to give flood 

yrotection to these areas. 

The areas which oppose it do not cover over a radius of 20 square 
miles, maybe 25 square miles, and their opposition is based on think- 
ing and considerations which. if given full play in this country, would 
have resulted in the stagnation of the whole countr y: 

(The statement referred to above is as follows:) 


I’m here because I believe in real economy and adequate protection for our 
farms, our homes, and our factories. As a banker, I know that savings and 
profits always require an original investment. If we try to economize by fail 
ing to make a good investment, we lose monev—we don’t save any. We've spent 
the first $5 million on Tuttle Creek Dam which most of us in the Kansas River 
Valley consider a real investment in human life and profits to the valley. To 
realize these savings in lives and dollars, we must go ahead and build this 
kev dam asa part of the system to stop the flood disasters in Kansas and Missouri 

In 1951 we were damaged about a half billion dollars and the Federal Treas 
ury stands to lose $300 million more in income taxes that will never be paid 
If we don't go ahead with the work that’s already underway. we lose what we've 
put in and we lay ourselves wide open to another catastrophe. We can’t take 
another 1951. We aren’t here begging Congress to start on a new, fantastic 
scheme that we've “hatched up” overnight. We come with a record of long 
engineering study, a history of recurring floods, and the promise by Congress 15 
vears ago that something would be dore. We've done all we can locally—we've 
built levees and we've hired real flood-control experts to point the way to the 
next step. That next step is reservoirs to cut the big floods down to our size. 
The Army engineers agree with our findings. They were given the “go” sign after 
the 1951 flood and we're here to say, ‘“Let’s keep going.” 

Some of you who haven't been in this struggle for protection so very long may 
wonder why all the delay. Gentleman, it’s a long story of misinformation and 
downright distortion of the engineering and economic facts. We thought the 
1951 flood was surely enough to show any thinking person that we must have 
reservoirs. Congress thought so, and said, “Go ahead” last July. But even vet 
we are flooded by arguments designed to confuse the issue and lead you to believe 
that we won’t have any more floods or, if we should, that there is a cheap and 
painless way to stop them. We thought that the sight of tens of thousands 
running for their lives and the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars in property 
would surely convince these objectors. But they are still with us and they move 
to a new set of phony objections every day. 

The simple fact is that a few people upstream don’t want to sell their property 
in the reservoir areas. You wouldn’t want to move either: but floods must be 
stored upstream to protect the lives and property of thousands upon thousands of 
people downstream and the few are heing well paid so that thousands may live in 
safety. We seldom hear the real honest reason from people who object to the 
dams. All we hear is the story that farm ponds can stop all floodwater, or that 
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the State’s economy will be ruined by a dam, or that the reservoir land will be 
bought at bankrupt prices. All of these arguments are untrue as you can easily 
find out if you wish. As fast as we bring out the facts on one argument, we 
hear of a new one invented to add confusion to Congress. The need for reser- 
voirs, the economy of reservoirs, and the equity of a reservoir system has been 
known for a long time. These facts are not changed by the protests of any 
number of self-styled experts. 

You are not interested in local differences of opinion, but I’m sure you are 
interested in seeing Government money spent to the best advantage for the 
safety of a large section of our population. I’m sure you don’t want to waste 
what we've already started to build. One of the new ideas presented by objectors 
to dams would have the Government tear down millions of dollars’ worth of 
levees and walls just finished in Kansas City. That doesn’t make sense to us 
when we've invested a lot of our money along with the Government’s. Tuttle 
Creek alone won't do the whole job, but it’s the most important dam in the 
system and we should get it built. It will start to pay dividends the first day it 
operates ; it alone would have made a big dent in the 1951 flood, 

One thing more about the interest of the Government, aside from its basic duty 
to protect citizens against floods. There are one or more military installations 
at many of the cities affected by these floods. In some cases, the water supply for 
the installation comes from the city. In all cases, the military base looks to the 
city for helpful support, transportation, and normal municipal advantages. Just 
note these: Fort Riley near Junction City, Smoky Hill Air Base near Salina, 
Forbes Air Base near Topeka, Sunflower Ordnance Works near Lawrence, to- 
gether with several ordnance and air bases in and adjoining the Kansas Cities. 
Every one of these installations was affected by the 1951 flood. The damage at 
Fort Riley, for instance, was over $7 million, The huge water-supply system at 
the Sunflower Ordnance Works was so severely damaged that, had the plant been 
in full operation, its production would have been seriously crippled for an ex- 
tended period. Had we been engaged in a major war this loss of powder produc- 
tion could not have been measured in terms of dollars. 

Our purpose is as simple as it is sincere. We want Tuttle Creek Dam speeded 
to completion to save time, money, and lives. There are over 1 million people in 
the areas hit by these floods. The investment is sound—the work is under way, 
and the dividends will be enormous. 

As a supplement, I am attaching hereto a memorandum, showing Federal, 
State, and local government tax, and property loss caused by the 1951 flood. 


May 8, 1953. 
Cost to Federal Government 

Potential loss of Federal taxes: 
Business-_- Si : $208, 280, 000 
Residential and personal property_- veut " 11, 740, 000 
NOE, ose citrncntsthimcietiinkin a ae 135, 800, 000 
Subtotal “ anata eeites hits wcsnuenns BOO, 820, 000 
Damage to Federal property ia . 4 26, 426, 000 
Emergency repair to flood-control structures inh. elena 30, 600, 000 


| ee ssh : ‘ insitniane Sk BAR O08 


On July 1, 1952, a report by Mr. Foley, Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, stated that rehabilitation to date had cost $61,767,664. <A por- 
tion of this amount was probably expended to repair the damaged Federal, State, 
county, and city properties. The Corps of Engineers expended $2,741,000 in its 
cleanup operations, of which $2,710,000 was reimbursed by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. This $2,741,000 is in addition to the $30,600,000 of 
emergency repair work. 

Cost to State, county, city 


Potential loss of State taxes (all types) —-- oes $34, 567, 000 
Damages to State, county, city_- ide en scat Scan 40, 413, 000 


OE siden Re 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of myself and 
these gentlemen from Kansas for your very patient and courteous 
hearing. 
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Mr. Davis. We are very glad to have had all of you before us. 

Mr. Botuinc. Mr. Chairman, as you know, I have always sup- 
ported the construction of this dam and I still do. From a number 
of points of view, it seems to me very clear that it is false economy to 
spend $5 million, and then spend no more and leave something started 
but not completed. 

Furthermore, | would like to emphasize the point that no alternative 
proposal of a substantive nature exists to the construction of this dam. 

The idea that soil conservation will do the job is clearly unrealistic. 

It seems imperative, if this area is to have flood protection at this 
time from the kind of floods that were experienced in 1951, that this 
dam must go forward. 

For the purpose of expedition, although a number of these witnesses 
are my constituents, Mr. Hillelson will introduce the group from 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have some statements that you want to file, Mr. 


Bolling / 


Mr. Botiine. Yes, sir. 

(The statements were fled with the committee. ) 

Mr. Hitxietson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the short time we have 
I will not say anything at this time except that there is urgent need 
for flood control in the Kansas City area which I represent. 

The first person I would like to introduce is Mr. Walter R. Scott, 
acting mayor of Kansas City, Mo. He has a statement he would like 
to make. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to present a statement which I have prepared and ask that it be 
incorporated in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER R. Scotrr, AcTING MAYor OF KANSAS Crry, Mo., Favorrn¢ 
\N APPROPRIATION FOR TUTTLE CREEK RESERVOIR 


May 12, 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter R. Scott I am the acting mayor of the 
city of Kansas City, Mo., and for the past 13 years have been a member of the 
city council of Kansas City, Mo. I am speaking in behalf of the mayor of 
Kansas City, who unfortunately could not be here today. In his behalf, I repre- 
sent the people of Kansas City, and will express the official views of Kansas 
City, Mo., in connection with the flood-control program for the Missouri River 
Basin 

Kansas City is the principal trade center for the most important agricultural 
area in the country. During and since World War II our city has also become 
an important industrial center, and continues to grow. Much of the industrial 
area of the city is so situated as to be directly affected by floods in the Kansas and 
Missouri Rivers 

The city’s economy is based primarily on the agricultural and livestock indus- 
tries, which means there exists a definite link between the Great Plains area of 
the Midwest and Kansas City, Mo. Conditions which adversely affect either 
the agricultural areas or the trade center, naturally affect the other. There- 
fore, for the benefit of the whole area, it is important that Kansas City concerns 
itself with an adequate flood-protection program. 

For more than a quarter of a century, the business and civie interests of 
Kansas City have studied the various ways suggested by the engineers and 
technicians for controlling floods in the Missouri River Basin. After years of 
study, the local interests have concluded that the most satisfactory and positive 
way of controlling floods in the basin is by the comprehensive plan presented 
to and approved by Congress in 1944, which plan was developed following the 
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determination of the national policy on flood control as set forth in the Flood 
Control Act of 1936. 

Already the Federal Government has expended from $35 to $40 million in the 
Kansas City area on parts of the flood-control works included in the comprehen 
sive plan. Much of this expenditure was made for the construction of levees 
which were designed to contain the controlled flow of water from a series of 
upstream reservoirs—that is, these levees were designed with that factor in 
mind. Without the reservoirs, the levees already built would be inadequate 

he disastrous flood of 1951 brought vividly to the attention of everyone the 
importance of adequate flood control. This disaster would never have occurred 
had the retention reservoirs in the Kaw Valley been completed. In the Kansas 
City area alone, this one flood disaster caused damage to property owners totaling 
$460 million. Not only were industries damaged by the flood, but hundreds of 
individuals lost their homes, and 35,000 people were made homeless in the 
Kansas City area alone, 

Disasters such as the one experienced in 1951 are felt by the whole Nation. 
Kansas City is the second most important railroad center in the country; yet 
during the peak of the flood, rail transportation through Kansas City was 
completely halted. Kansas City is an important food processing center; yet 
practically every food plant in the Kansas City area was stopped by the 1951 dis 
aster. Kansas City is an important war industry center. A plant now manu 
facturing jet fighter planes was inundated during the 1951 flood, as were many 
other plants contributing to the national defense. 

Many war industries in the immediate vicinity of Kansas City look to our city 
for water, power, food supplies, and other items of support. War facilities in 
elude an important Atomic Energy Commission plant, an Air Force base, an 
ammunition plant, a powder plant, and a jet engine plant. When Kansas City is 
knocked out by floods, these plants so vital to national defense are out of pro- 
duction, or greatly curtailed. 

One would have only to experience the anxiety of our people each time we are 
threatened with excessive rainfall or rapidly melting snow in the upper reaches 
of the Missouri River Valley to fully appreciate the seriousness of the threat 
of floods. If the stability of this whole area, both rural and urban, is to be 
maintained and strengthened, and if it is to contribute its share to the expand- 
ing economy of the entire Nation, then these flood protection works which have 
been designed by the agencies of the Federal Government and approved by Con- 
gress must be completed at the earliest possible date. To delay them might 
result in damages much more costly to repair than the cost of the work pro 
posed. The physical damage and devastation wrought by the 1951 flood and the 
interruption to industry and commerce could not have been greater had the area 
been bombed by an enemy. This must not happen again. 

We all realize the importance of keeping Government costs at the lowest pos 
sible level, but when reduction in costs might reasonably be expected to result 
in damages far greater than the cost to prevent the damage, then such might 
be considered an unwise economy. 

As a city government, we have such decisions to make each time we prepare 
a budget. We are aware of the displeasure which is expressed by persons who 
will be displaced by the acquisition of property for flood protection works. 
Likewise, we are aware of the inconvenience to people in our own community 
who are displaced by the great expressways and other projects sponsored jointly 
by the city and Federal Government. We know from experience, however, that 
after improvements are completed and the people who have been temporarily 
inconvenienced are relocated, all can realize the overall benefits from the im- 
provements and in many cases profit by them. 

Because of the importance of continuing with the flood control program, we 
urge the committee to recommend to Congress an appropriation sufficiently large 
io allow the Tuttle Creek Reservoir project on the Blue River in Kansas to con- 
tinue. This is the most important reservoir in the Kansas River Valley and will 
contribute greatly to the reduction of flood levels downstream from it. We urge 
the appropriation of at least sufficient funds to continue the work which was 
started last year without interruption for another year. To discontinue the 
project would be costly. 

In conclusion, I want to urge as earnestly and sincerely as I know how that 
an appropriation sufficient to continue the Tuttle Creek Reservoir project for 
another year be made by the Congress of the United States. To support this re 
quest, I am presenting a certified copy of a resolution adopted by the city council 
of Kansas City, Mo., on April 24, 1953, relating to this subject. 
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Mr. Scorr. I also wish to introduce a resolution passed by the City 
Council of Kansas City, Mo. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
A RESOLUTION UrGING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO APPROPRIATE 
FUNDS FOR THE CONTINUANCE OF CONSTRUCTION ON TUTTLE CREEK AND OAHE 
RESERVOIRS 


Whereas disastrous Kansas River flood descended upon Kansas City, Mo., in 
July 1951, and brought upon our citizens untold suffering and property loss 
which, together with the cost of rehabilitation, resulted in an expenditure of 
many millions of dollars; and 

Whereas the Missouri River flood in April 1952 caused extreme suffering to 
the people in the Missouri River Valley and resulted in an economic loss of 
untold millions; and 

Whereas it is the firm conviction of the City Council of Kansas City, Mo., that 
these two specific disasters would not have occurred if the proposed system of 
retention reservoirs had been constructed in accordance with existing plans; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that the local flood-protection works in 
Greater Kansas City constitute only partial protection against the hazard of 
floods and the disaster type of flood, such as that of 1951, would again repeat 
the untold damage and suffering which was occasioned in that year, and it is 
further recognized that, in order that this local flood-protection work which has 
been constructed by the Federal Government at tremendous expenses could be 
of reasonable value to the Greater Kansas Citys, the system of retention reser- 
voirs must be constructed at the earliest possible date, in accordance with the 
overall plans for flood control for the Missouri River Valley. And the City 
Council of Kansas City, Mo., recognizes the great importance of the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir as constituting the first step for affording complete protection in the 
Kansas River Valley between Manhattan, Kans., and the mouth of the Kansas 
River, and the Oahe Rerservoir likewise, by its location at Pierre, S. Dak., will 
contribute a maximum degree of protection for lower river areas, including the 
Kansas City area; and 

Whereas the city council is also aware of the fact that the joint influence of 
these two reservoirs would make a very great advancement in the protection 
of communities, industries, and agricultural lands on the lower Missouri River 
between Kansas City and St. Louis; and 

Whereas the report of the Budget Bureau for the fiscal year 1954 does not 
recommend funds for the two projects above mentioned: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Council of Kansas City, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested with the most solemn urgency to make sufficient appropria- 
tions for Tuttle Creek and Oahe Reservoirs in order that these projects may 
proceed as rapidly as possible, consistent with efficient and economic construc- 
tion practice. 

Mr. Scorr. In view of the shortness of the time available here today, 
I think that I shall just let Mr. John B. Gage, former mayor of Kansas 
City, say the things I would say in my time. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Hutietson. I would like to present next Mr. Herb Schumacher, 
who is with the Department of Public Works of Kansas City, Mo. 
He has a statement he would like to make. 

Mr. Schumacher. 

Mr. Scuumacuerr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this report is the 
result of a study that was undertaken to determine the effect of the 
Tuttle Creek Dam operation on the agricultural production in the 
slue River Valley. The basic data that were used were all taken 
from what we felt were reliable sources, sources that are publicly 
available. 

Land use within the basin area was taken from individual farmwork 
sheets of the Production and Marketing Administration in the various 
county offices. Crop statistics were taken from the Bureau of Census. 
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Prices were taken from those published by the Kansas State Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. The amount of land subjetted to inundation was 

based on figures from the Corps of Engineers, which in turn were based 
. hydrologic records of the United States Weather Bureau. 

yo alyzing those various data and putting them all together shows 
that the Tuttle Creek Dam, operating as a dry reservoir, should be 
expected to reduce the gross value of agricultural output in the 
reservoir basin by something less than $400,000 a year. Lhe mathe- 
matical computation shows $394,691. 

(he methods used in this study and the results of the study are all 

hown on the first three pages. The full discussion of the procedure 
given in the balance of the report. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Hittetson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. L. P. 
Cookingham, the city manager of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Cookingham 
has a statement. 

Mr. Cookincuam. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to take any more of 
your time. All I want to say is that we in Missouri urge the continua- 
tion of the Tuttle Creek Reservoir. We, of course, are right at the 
end of the Kaw River, and we receive the full impact of the floods from 
that particular area 

[ had the responsibility of handling the disaster at Kansas City, Mo., 
1 year ago, and I know what great damage can be wrought by the floods. 

We have studied this matter for 20 or 25 years, and our city council 
and the various citizen organizations and other organizations in the 
valley and in the area which are subject to floods have come to the 
conclusion that the retention reservoirs and levees which are being 
constructed at the present time are the answer to the problem. 

We hope that the appropriation can be made so that this project can 
be continued. 

Mr. Hiuietson. Thank you, sir. I would like now to present Mr. 
A. N. Reece, representing the Kansas City railroads. He has a state- 
ment he would like to present for the record. 

Mr. Rercr. Gentlemen, I wish to say that this is a statement from 
myself. It has resolutions attached from the engineers, re presenting 
all of the railroads, except one railroad, for the Greater Kansas C ity 
area. I think it speaks for itself in all details. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF A, N. Reece, VICE CHATRMAN AND RATLROAD REPRESENTATIVE, FLOOD 
PROTECTION PLANNING COMMITTEE FOR GREATER KANSAS CITY 


The present effort to obtain flood control and flood protection for Greater 
Kansas City became more urgent following the disastrous flood of July 1951. The 
plan of flood protection developed as a result of the 1903 flood in the Kansas and 
Missouri Rivers prepared and proposed by a representative of the Corps of 
Engineers under the direction of the Kaw Valley Drainage District provided for 
certain channel rectifications in the nature of eliminating specified channel en- 
croachments and providing for the lower 17,000 feet of the Kansas River a width 
of 734 feet. Above, or upstream from this section, the width would be 876 feet 
to a point near the Argentine or old Southern Bridge. From that point upstream, 
the river was widened to maintain 900 feet in width. In addition to the width of 
the river, changes were ordered in the majority of the bridges reducing the 
number of channel piers to a minimum of 2 and with minimum width between 
piers of 300 feet. 

The work of constructing levees was begun after the 1908 flood, and a consid- 
erable part of the levee work was under way on the Kansas River at the time 
of the 1915 flood. The 2 floods demonstrated that the levee height of 30 feet 
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above mean low water was insufficient. A survey was made for the Kaw Valley 
Drainage Board by Alvord & Burdick, a consulting engineering firm from Chicago, 
who recommended the raising of the levees on each side of the river from the 
mouth to above the Turner Bridge to 35.5 feet above mean low water and that 
the channel be cleared of obstructions between levee toes and dredged from a 
depth of 15 feet below mean low water at the mouth on a uniform grade to mean 
low water at the Argentine or old Southern Bridge, and from that point upstream, 
only the sandbars and undergrowth were to be removed from between levee toes, 

A part of the levee work recommended in Alvord & Burdick’s report had been 
completed at the time Congress authorized the Corps of Engineers to make sur- 
veys of the major streams and their tributaries in the United States following 
the disastrous flood of 1927 in the lower Mississippi Valley. The Engineers’ 
report on the Kansas River, known as the 308 Report, was published in House 
Document 195, 73d Congress, 2d session. In this report it was proposed to raise 
the levees to a height of 39 to 44 feet as against the 35.5 feet above mean low 
water recommended in the Alvord & Burdick report. The Corps of Engineers 
report caused the various interests, manufacturing, business, transportation, and 
civics organizations, to protest their plan, referred to as the high-levee plan, 
because it would make it almost impossible to provide adequate rail and other 
services to industries and industrial property throughout the territory as the 
bridges, both public and railroad, would have to be placed at elevations with the 
low points of steel at elevations above the tops of levees. As a result, the busi- 
ness, transportation, and civic organizations were formed into a committee under 
the Chambers of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., and in 
their consideration of the problem they formulated a policy to be followed in 
determining a reasonable measure of flood protection for the Kansas Citys with 
the primary consideration being flood detention and control under comprehensive 
plans embracing extensive areas of the watersheds involved, thereby reducing 
the flood height at the Kansas Citys and imposing little, if any, change in or 
damage to the existing property developments in the Kansas City area. 

The organization developed by the chambers of commerce presented their views 
to the Mississippi Valley committee of the National Resources Board, resulting 
in an agreement being reached for the local interests to formulate a committee 
of not to exceed five members—representing the railroads, industries, business, 
city, county, State, and civic organizations—and to employ a nationally known 
consulting engineer at the cost of the local interests, while the National Resources 
Board, or its agencies, would arrange for the Corps of Engineers to make the 
necessary surveys and furnish the consulting engineer with data to be used in 
the study and development of a suitable comprehensive plan for flood protection 
of the Greater Kansas City area. This plan was worked out in 1934. The con- 
sulting engineer chosen, and approved by the National Resources Board, was 
Frederick H. Fowler, of San Francisco, Calif. Mr. Fowler began his studies in 
1935 and his report was furnished the committee on March 20, 1937, and was 
known as the Fowler report. 

The controversial points found by Mr. Fowler were considered and reported 
upon by him indicating careful consideration and handling of the data furnished 
him. One instance, as referred to above, was the size of floods or the volume 
of floodwaters in the Missouri and Kansas Rivers to be considered. In the Mis- 
souri River, from past record, it was reasonable to provide for a flood flow of 
460,000 second-feet above the junction with the Kansas River, which combined 
with a flow of 370,000 second-feet in the Kansas River, after allowing for some 
lag in combined crest, would produce a figure of 700,000 second-feet at the junc- 
tion of the 2 streams. Detention reservoirs were to be the means of reducing 
flood heights at the Kansas Citys, with the local interests taking care of what- 
ever modification of levee heights was necessary on account of the merging of 
the Kansas and Missouri Rivers. 

Mr. Fowler in determining the maximum volume of 370,000 second-feet in the 
Kansas River to be protected against used a transposition of the 1909 flood and 
the record flow of the 1908 flood. His studies of past floods and the material 
furnished him developed that only two reservoirs would be required—Tuttle 
Creek, on the Big Blue River near Randolph, and a similar one at Milford, on the 
Republican River, northwest of Manhattan. In arriving at the acre-foot runoff 
from the 1908 flood, Mr. Fowler developed the following with reference to the 
discharges at the following points and from the following tributaries: 

Smoky Hill River at mouth just below Junction City, 1,435,000 acre-feet, or 
31 percent of the 1903 flood volume. 
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Republican River at mouth where it joins the Smoky Hill River, 994,000 acre 
feet, or 21 percent of the 1908 flood volume. 

Big Blue River at mouth, 1,498,000 acre-feet, or 32 percent of the 1903 flood 
volume. 

Kansas River at Bonner Springs, the last gaging station above the mouth, 
1.631.000 acre-feet, or 100 percent of the 1903 flood volume. 

Chose volumes were for the 15 days’ maximum readings of the 1903-09 trans- 
nosed flood, 
~ Mr. Fowler set up the following data on the reservoirs which he investigated: 


Republican 

Big Blue 

Red Vern 
Delaware 
Wakarusa 
Stranger © reek 


Since Mr. Fowler’s report there have been additional studies made, as follows: 

The Pick plan, later the Pick-Sloan plan, which embraced Mr. Fowler's find 
ings: Since the 1951 flood a study has been made by the President’s Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission; their report was rendered February 20, 1953; how 
ever, Since it does not bring out agreed findings, it is of questionable value Still 
later a preliminary report of flood protection for the Kansas River Basin was 
prepared by a board of engineers for the Kansas Industrial Development Com 
mission in February 1953. This board consiste|! of Abel Wolman, Louis R. 
Howson, and N. T. Veatch. The report was labeled a progress report and indi 
cated a possible saving in the cost of flood protection for the lower Kansas River 
and particularly the Kunsas Citys. In their flow-way plan they proposed levees 
ind river widening at Salina, Manhattan, Topeka, Lawrence, Kansas City, Kans., 
and smaller urban areas. Their preliminary presentation cited an estimated cost 
of $200 million, charging that the Corps of Engineers’ reservoir plan would cost 
an estimated $1 billion. They proposed to widen the Kansas River at its mouth 
to a width of 2,000 feet and bring to a re \uced width of 1,500 feet upstream near 
Central Avenue and maintain the 1,500-foot width from near Central Avenue to a 
point near the West Kansas Avenue Bridge and above the West Kansas Avenue 
Bridge and around the Turner industrial area; the channel width was again 
increased to 2,000 feet with tie-in to high land near the upper end of the Turner 
district. With reference to the so-called flow-way plan, there is no apparent 
provision for widening or lengthening bridges and preparing the Missouri River 
to receive such volume as in the Kansas River flood of July 1951. When con 
sideration is given to a flow of 510,000 to 512,000 second-feet in the Kansas River 
and Mr. Fowler’s estimate of the volume in the Missouri River of 460,000 second 
feet, and, further, since at the time of the July 1951 flood the Missouri flow was 
on'y about 60,000 second-feet, it is quite evident that to bring the two rivers 

gether and provide suitable protection at their junction would probably more 
than double the $200 million estimated by the board of engineers 

Apparently the engineering board did not give due weight to the fact that the 
center of the area of rainfall which caused the 1951 flood could very well have 
been further north, thereby increasing the volume in the Kansas River probably 
is much as one-third more, or to an estimate | 676,000 second-feet Such a volume 
n the Kansas River would have undoubtedly increased the flow in the Missouri 
River to a point beyond its designed capacity In the 1951 flood very little of 
the rainfall passed down the Missouri River, since the center of the area of 
rainfall was so far to the south that it divided the volume of rainfall between the 
Kansas River and the streams lying to the south thereof. We think it is neces 
sary to consider the possibility of 2 floods at the same time, 1 on the Kansas 
River and 1 on the Missouri River, or 1 single flood caused by rainfall that falls 
in both watershes bringing near maximum flows in 1 or both of the 2 rivers. 

Under chapter 2, page 13, of the board of engineers preliminary report for the 
Kansas Industrial Development Commission, they State that major floods probably 
occurred during 1785, 1828, 1844, 1858, 1867, 1881, and 1895 in the Kansas River. 
Beginning in the last paragraph on page 61 of the above-referred-to report, it 
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reads: “One of the objections which may be raised with respect to such a flow way 
plan is that, in the absence of a major reservoir system, reductions in the 1951 
and other catastrophic floods would not occur in the Missouri River. The flow 
way plan, obviously, does not result in any reduction of flow from the Kansas 
into the Missouri River. The board feels, however, that the delivery of Kansas 
River water to the Missouri creates no problem in the Missouri, except in those 
very infrequent periods or exceptional flood flow in the Kansas (twice in th« 
last century) when it delivered to the Missouri a yolume in excess of the recorded 
peak flow of the Missouri above Kansas City. The Missouri, like the lower 
Mississippi which receives its flow, must take the Kansas flow. Study of recorded 
flows on both rivers illustrates a relative freedom from coincidence of floods.” 

We know from past records that during the 1951 storm, the Missouri River, 
at its peak, apparently was receiving some 510,000 second-feet of water from the 
Kansas River with only 60,000 second-feet in the Missouri. While in 1903, at the 
peak reading of the Missouri River gage at Kansas City, Mr. Fowler’s analysis 
showed 260,000 second-feet from the Kansas River leaving 548,000 second-feet 
recorded at the Missouri River gage at Kansas City and that there was at least 
288,000 second-feet as the Missouri’s part of this flood. It should be noted that 
the board of engineers in their preliminary report state that the probable dis- 
charge at the mouth of the Kansas River was 360,000 second-feet during the 1844 
flood. There may be other instances where lack of records fail to disclose the 
possible hazards. 

With reference to the widening of the Kansas River channel to the dimensions 
cited, attention must be directed to the large amount of destruction of industrial 
and railroad property; also, public utilities, such as water lines, sewer lines, 
gas lines, and power lines that now serve the industrial territories. In Mr. 
Fowler's study of this situation, he stated “following the flood of 1903, a board 
of engineer officers was convened under the provisions of a special act of Congress 
and their report rendered January 23, 1904 (S. Doc. 160, 58th Cong., 2d sess.) 
is of particular interest since the location of the levees then proposed has been 
adhered to in all subsequent programs. sefore completing its plan, the board 
of engineer officers of 1904 considered almost every expedient that might solve 
the flood problem (see H. Doc. 195, 73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 113). In the end the 
board recognized that the industrial and other encroachments that had led to the 
great flood damage of 1903 would eliminate any plan of flood protection within 
the area except improving the river channel and confining the stream along its 
original location.” Mr. Fowler further reported the district in 1930 assessed 
values were $59,294,000. 

Mr. Fowler further found by examining the meander lines of 1856 in old maps 
showed an average channel width of 850 feet, a minimum of 540 feet on the lower 
3 miles of the Kansas River and a minimum cf 540 feet was widened by the Kaw 
River Drainage Board to a width between levees of 734 feet as above cited. 

We are advised that the following list of reservoirs have cost or are estimated 
to cost as follows: 


Flood-storage 
capacity Estimated 
provided cost 
(acre-feet) 


Reservoir projects Number 


Completed } 1, 303,000 | $101, 363, 500 
Under construction 4 2, 649, 000 | 148, 489, 000 
Authorized, awaiting funds 7 1,217,000 | 105, 947, 000 
Recommended, not yet authorized | 877 000 | 56, 500, 000 


#055, 000 412, 190, 500 


In addition to the 19 reservoirs referred to above the additional number re- 
quired to bring to the total of 38 shown on the attached Corps of Engineers’ draw- 
ing would bring the total estimated cost of the 38 reservoirs to $700 million or 
$300 million less than the $1 million estimated by the Board of Engineers. 

We feel that the plan of the flood protection planning committee, modified 
by the Corps of Engineers in the light of the 1951 flood, should be carried out 
and the work completed as early as possible on not only Tuttle Creek Reservoir, 
but other reservoirs forming a part of this system. We should take into con- 
sideration too the changes taking place in the population and economics of the 
country as a whole with the population increasing at a rate greater than 1 
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percent per year, having almost doubled since the year 1900. Consideration 
must also be given to the needs for water for many purposes that have heretofore 
been of little importance, such as use by industry, use for irrigation, use for 
sanitation, air conditioning, and many other purposes. 

On February 14, 1952, all the rail lines serving Greater Kansas, through their 
hief engineers or representatives, signed a resolution favoring initial funds 
for commencement of construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir and which has been 
followed by a resolution dated March 5, 1953, signed by 12 of the 13 railroads 
serving Greater Kansas City favoring the continuation of work on Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir and the beginning of other reservoirs necessary to continue the 
retention reservoir plan. Copy of the two resolutions referred to are attached 


A. N. Rexce. 


Mr. Hnerson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have Mr. Earl I. Myers, a consulting engineer of 
Kansas City, Mo. He also has a statement he would like to present for 
the record. 

Mr. Myers. Gentlemen, I have a statement here on behalf of the 
Missouri River Flood Protection Association, which involves the 
valley area from Nebraska to Kansas City, Mo. Much of the area of 
that association is adjacent to Kansas City, and that area suffered 
losses in 1951 and 1952, the 1951 lossse being the direct result of the 
Kansas River floods. 

They are presenting a statement strongly supporting the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 

Members of the Missouri River Flood Protection Association, Rulo, Nebr., to 
Kansas City, Mo., having farmlands along the Missouri River immediately up 
stream from the mouth of the Kansas River are vitally concerned with floods 
originating in the Kansas River Valley, as such floods create overflow conditions 
upon their land and enormous losses were suffered as a result of the 1951 flood 

Continued progress looking toward the early completion of the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir at Manhattan, Kans. is essential for safeguarding property within 
the metropolitan area of Kansas City of which a portion of the property repre- 
sented by our association is a part, therefore we urge that adequate appropria- 
tions be recommended in the current budget to assure uninterrupted progress 
on this essential part of the overall Pick-Sloan program which is unanimously 
approved by the membership of this association as the only program for complete 
flood protection of the Missouri River Valley. 

Mr. Hitieison. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Bishop W. 
C. Becker, who I believe has a statement he would like to make. 

Bishop Brecker. Mr. Chairman, I represent a different group of 
people from those who have been represented here today, the religious 
bodies of that area. Undoubtedly we all recognize the fact that floods 
are no respecter of persons and all people are affected. The churches 
of that area, besides the one which I represent, were severely damaged 
and there was a result of many thousands of dollars spent in attempt- 
ing to reconstruct that damage which has taken place. 

Now, gentlemen, the thing which we are concerned about is building 
the lives of people. That is the main project which we have. These 
tragedies affect the lives of people and we know that there is a definite 
degrading in their attitudes and in the things which they are trying 
todo. Consistently thishappens. Our objective is to do what we can 
to prevent it. 

I have for you a statement which I would like to present, which 
covers a social study of the area which was affected. Thank you. 

(This statement was filed with the committee. ) 
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Mr. Hmuetson. Mr. Chairman, I should like to present Mr. Jess 
Gittinger, the manager of the Citizens Regional Planning Council of 
Kansas City, Mo. He has a statement he would like to submit for the 
record. 

Mr. Grrrincer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, within that en 
velope is a copy of a resolution, a facsimile of a letter which all of 
you have received, under date of May 4, and for good measure, to re 
mind you again, I threw ina copy of the factual story of the flood 
which happened back in 1951. 

Qur organization represents 2 counties in Kansas and 3 counties 
in Missouri through a panel of 5,000 citizen members. We think 
that we have a cross-section of the thinking of that entire 1 million 
population area. They are thinking along the lines of flood protec 
tion. They are looking at the foreign aid which they thought should 
have been closed last year, and with their tongues in their cheeks ‘ 
little bit they are asking, “What about aid to Americans back here?” 

For that reason they are supporting very stronglv the continuance 
of the Flood Protection Committee for the Greater Kansas City Area. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitierson. Thank you, Mr. Gittinger. 

Mr. Chairman, may I present Mr. George Catts, the manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, who has a statement to submit 
for the record. 

Mr. Carrs. Gentlemen, I am authorized by the director of the Kan 
sas City Chamber of Commerce, representing 4,500 business and pro- 
fessional men, to present to you a brief statement supporting the 
Puttle Creek project. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GRORGE W. CATTS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF KANSAS CITY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 22 months ago the flooding 
Kansas River drove 30,000 people from their homes, destroyed property valned 
at several hundreds of millions of dollars, disrupted transportation on 12 rail- 
roads that constitute a third of the Nation’s tracks, stopped payrolls of many 
workers, and delayed production schedules of defense plants. 

Fifteen years ago Congress authorized flood-control projects in the Missouri 
ver Basin including Tuttle Creek Reservoir. 

One year ago, after 14 years of delay and spurred on by a record flood, Congress 
appropriated the first funds to start construction at Tuttle Creek, 

Today Tuttle Creek Reservoir is being constructed. Levees have been rebuilt 
after the 1951 flood and others are under construction, but all these levees are 
designed to control floodwaters that have been reduced by storage in reservoirs. 
Cities and farms in the Missouri River Basin cannot be secure from floods until 
the comprehensive plan adopted by Congress December 22, 1944, has been carried 
out by the construction of all the storage reservoirs and control levees. 

We urgently request you to provide ample funds in the 1954 budget to permit 
the continuance of construction work on Tuttle Creek as rapidly as consistent 
with good engineering practice 

To stop construction and pull machinery off the job would be expensive and a 
vaste of public funds as well as extending the period of exposure to future floods. 
Competent civilian engineers and Army engineers have declared the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir as one of the key structures for controlling floods on the Kansas River 
and the lower Missouri River 

Farmland is not destroyed by this “dry dam.” In flood years, when the reser- 
voir is filled, thousands of acres of land below the reservoir will be protected. 
Landowners who must move from the area of the reservoir will be given the first 
chance to rent the land subject to flood rights. 

No power will be produced so the question of public power is not involved. 


R 





The question of Federal economy favors continuing construction. This project 
past the debating stage. Machinery is on the ground and construction started. 
» delay the work would be costly as well as prolong the flood hazard. 

In the interest of economy as well as early flood protection we respectfully 
< that ample funds be provided to continue work on Tuttle Creek as rapidly as 
msistent with good engineering and construction practice 

Hintenson. Thank yous Mr. Catts 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to Da t Mr. Gordon Beaham, who is 
‘prese nting the Central Industrial District of Kansas Cit ty, and who 
uso president of the Associated Industries of Missouri. 

Mr. Ir \nHAM. Mr. (¢ ‘hairman, I have a resolution here from the 
ntral Industrial District Association supporting the Pick-Sloan 
nand specifically the Tuttle Creek Dam. 

(The res solution was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Hitterson. Thank you, Mr. Beaham. 
l have one other person | would like to present, Mr. Chairman: 
ll Poindexter, of Jackson County, who I believe has a statement he 
tld like to file with the committee. 
Mr. Pornpexrer. On behalf of the Jackson County Chamber of 
Commerce, which represents all of the communities in Jackson County, 
he commercial and industrial interests, I have been directed to appear 
ind on their behalf endorse the further appropriation of funds for 
Tuttle Creek Project. 

Mr. Hitirtson. That is all T have, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We would be pleased at this time to hear from our col- 

ue, Congressman Morgan Moulder. 

Mr. Mounper. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent of the committee to 

ert a written statement in the record later. 

Mr. Davis. That will be granted. 

Mr. Mountprr. Mr. Chairman, it is my honor and pleasure to present 
to the committee, Mr. Christian Stipp, an attorney from Carrollton, 
\o., who is the majority leader of the Missouri Legislature. 

Mr. Stripe. Thank you, Congressman Moulder 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to present to this committee the infor 

ition that on vesterday the Missouri Senate adopted a resolution 
memorializing Congress and requesting Congress to proceed posthaste 
with the appropriations for Tuttle Creek and for agricultural levees. 

I am also pleased to announce that in the House of Representatives 
in the State of Missouri a similar resolution was introduced. It has 
been reported favorably and unanimously by the committee to which 
t was referred, and time is the on ily reason that it has not been adopted 
by. that body. 

I am also pleased to present the report of telegrams from the Gov 
ernor of our State to our two Senators. If you wil! bear with me, I 
would like to quote briefly from the telegram : 


B 


I strongly feel that Congress should immediately provide further funds for 
continuing work on Tuttle Creek Dam, now in the initial stage 

[ hope that this information will present to the committee the 
thought that in Missouri my sony before you would be purely 
cumulative, because you have heard it from western Kansas, and you 
have heard it from north of the uadadt and since the water gets 
down to Missouri, we get all of it regardless of the origin of that par- 
ticular water 
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Now, we have tried to help ourselves. There are in my county 
some 90,000 acres of land subject to overflowing. There are some 2,000 
farm panttties between Kansas City and the mouth of Grand River 
organized as a voluntary association to present our story. We have 
in this organization secured from every civic and service organization 

ind every municipality resolutions, which were on file with us, similar 
betes e which were filed with the committee a year ago. 

It is the thinking in Missouri that we cannot help ourselves, and w: 

sk Congress to immediately provide for the completion of the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Moviprer. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and a pleasure to in- 
troduce Mr. W. G. Calvert, the president of the Missouri-Arkansas 
Basin’s Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Catvert. Gentlemen, if I may take just a moment of your time 
T might add that Tama farmer. I live below Kansas City, where, as 
Mr. Stipp said, we take the water from both the Kansas River and the 
Missouri River. 

We had floods in 1943, 1944, 1945, 1947, 1951, and 1952. 

I might add that we have spent extensive funds in the construction 
of private levees, which have held a good many of the years. We have 
tried to help ourselves, and we have helped ourselves, and have lived 
in one of the rich agricultural areas of the Missouri River Basin; but 
we have found that our destiny and safety lies in a coordinated plan 
which will help control the upstre am rivers of both the Kansas and 
Missouri Rivers. So we have thrown the weight of our support with 
the Missouri-Arkansas Basin Flood Control Association which is an 
organization to further coordinate flood control. We, of course, sup 
port Tuttle Creek as well as Oahe, Gavin’s Point, and the upstream 
work, to help us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mourper. Mr. Chairman, at this time it is my pleasure and 
honor to present Mr. Charles Myers, a farmer of Brunswick, Mo.; 
Mr. J. J. McKinney, a banker of Brunswick, Mo.; Steve Jackson, a 
farmer and president of District No. 10 1 Missouri-Arkansas Basi 
Flood Control Association of Boonv ‘le, Mo.: Don Burgess, a farmer 

f Columbia, Mo.; Bill Huston, a farmer of Marshall, Mo.; and Mr. 
Robert Brooks, consulting engineer, of St. Louis, Mo., each of whom 
wish to file written statements at this point in the record. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to receive those for the record. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


BOONVILLE, MO. 


Representing the city of Boonville, Mo. and farmers of central Missouri—the 
name is Steve Jackson. We are located on high ground so that our flood damag« 
is usually of minor importance within the city limits. Qur reason for appearing 
before this committee is to urge some relief for the farming communities which 
are the lifeblood of Boonville’s business. These farmers are flooded year after 
year, in spite of local attempts to build adequate levees. It seems to me that 
the real answer is to the west of us, in the Kansas River. The upper Missouri 
River is now being controlled by building the large reservoirs in the Dakotas and 
Montana, but the Kansas River is a lot closer to us and it’s not controlled. We 
know, after the 1951 disaster, that it must be controlled before we can expect 
much local relief. We understand that one large dam, the Tuttle Creek project, 
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is underway. We want this reservoir built and we want all the other reservoirs 
built that are necessary to cut down the flooding on the lower Missouri River. 


(Mr. William Huston on account of illness was unable to attend, but 
through Congressman Moulder submitted information for the com 
mittee. ) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CHARLES A. Myers, FARMER, MEMBER OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND J. J. MCKINNY, BANKER, REPRESENTING GRAND 
River BASIN FLOop PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, CHARITON COUNTY SECTION 


This statement is made jointly by Charles A. Myers, farmer, and J. J. McKimuy, 
banker, of Brunswick, Chariton County, Mo. Mr. Myers is president of the 
Chariton County Section of the Grand River Flood Control Association. He lives 
in Brunswick and farms 900 acres just south of Brunswick between the Grand 
and Missouri Rivers. Most of this land was acquired by his grandfather before 
1900. This land has been protected by private levees for many years. The top of 
the levee along Grand River is about 17 feet on the Brunswick gage. Mr. McKinay 
is cashier of the Chariton County Exchange Bank in Brunswick and owns bot 
tomland in Carroll County. 

We have had the opportunity of observing all the floods on the Missouri and 
Grand Rivers from 1908 to 1952, inclusive. The most destructive of these floods 
were those of 1903 and 1951. They both originated on the Kansas River. 

The usual enumeration of flood losses include ruined crops, damaged buildings, 
and drowned livestock. Recent floods have also damaged some farmlands by 
scooping out channels m some places and piling up sand in other places. These 
losses have been very great and have become almost past endurance. Another 
loss has been developing through the years as a result of floods and that is loss of 
population. 

Carroll and Chariton are adjoining counties in north central Missouri. The 
principal industry of both is agriculture. The largest town in Carroll County 
has a population of 3,675 according to the 1950 census, and in Chariton County 
the largest is 1,676. Most parts of both counties have been losing population for 
a number of years. In the past 50 years Carroll County dropped from 26,455 
in 1900 to 15,589 in 1950, a loss of 41 percent. In Carroll County there is one 
township located entirely in the Missouri and Grand River bottoms. Smith 
township contains 16 fractional sections or about 8,000 acres. In 1900 it had a 
population of 382. There were 2 schools and 2 churches. The census of 1950 
listed 50 people, a loss of 86 percent. The great flood of 1951 made a further 
reduction in this number. Comparing the loss of Smith with Combs, an upland 
township, it lost only 55 percent, falling from 1,103 in 1900 to 503 in 1950. 

Chariton County had a population of 26,826 in 1900 and dropped to 14,944 in 
1950 for a loss of 44 percent. Missouri Township in this county lies in the Mis 
souri and Chariton Kiver bottoms. It contains 28 fractional sections with an 
estimated 17,000 acres. In 1900 it had a pepulation of S61. It had 6 country 
stores, 4 of which were post offices In 1950 it had a population of 200, a loss of 
77 percent. The stores are all closed, and the last church, the Catholic parish 
at Aholt, is rebuilding on high land a few miles away. Salt Creek, an upland 
township, had a loss of 55 percent during the same period. 

From 1900 to 1940, a period of 41 years, there were 7 years when floods over 
topped the levees with only 2 of these floods reaching 20 on the Brunswick gage 
The highest water for this period was in 1909 with a gage reading of 23 feet 
This gives an average of 1 flood in 5% years. 

From 1941 to 19.2 inclusive, a period of 12 years, there were 8 years when 
floods overtopped the levees. Only 2 of these floods were less than 20 on the 
Brunswick gage. The highest water for this period was in 1951, with a gage 
read ng of 26.07. This gives an average of 1 flood in 1\% years. 

We believe the increased flood heights and frequency is due to a considerable 
extent to the straightening of the Grand River Channel and the many upstream 
drainage projects constructed during the period from 1930 to 1940, 

From the experience gained by living in this area between the Grand River 
on the north and the Missouri River on the south, we believe there are two major 
problems in tlood control, namely : 

1. Upstream or watershed flooding. 

2. Downstream flooding. 

Very likely upstream or watershed flooding could be controlled in a measure, 
by straightening streams, digging ditches, constructing ponds, and other soil- 
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conservation practices. These same practices are very unlikely to control 
downstream flooding for the following reasons: 

(a) The type of storm that causes flooding on upstream watersheds is quite 
different from the type of storm that causes downstream flooding, although 
the storm that causes downstream flooding frequently causes upstream flooding 
als« 

(b) The time and amount of water to be stored is quite different. 

The storms that cause frequent flooding on small drainage areas are of the 
cloudburst type that come and are gone in a short space of time. 

The storms that cause serious downstream flooding are the type experienced 
in the Kansas Valley in 1951. One rain follows another over a large area, satur 
ating the ground, filling all natural reservoirs, and man-made ponds. Then 
after a week or so of this buildup of excess water, an unusually large rain 
occurs. 

The amount of water stored on the land or in ponds or reservoirs is not nearly 
so important as when the storage is available and can be used. Any type of 
storage that can be filled before the actual need arrives to hold water, to lower 
the crest of the flood in the main stream is of small value in preventing down 
stream flooding. 

A very imp rtant pre blem in deal ng with floods on the Missouri River is 
bank and channel! stabilization. This is well illustrated by our experience. 

Between 1915 and 1920 the Missouri River cut 1 mile off the south side of our 
farm. The levee district in which the land is situated, then voted $30,000 worth 
of bonds to help pay for revetments and retards which the Federal Government, 
through the Corps of Engineers placed along tne banks. This work has been 
successful and the river is now back near its original location. There has been 
no apprec rhle euttin since, 

In our opinion, to control downstream flooding three practices are required: 
(1) Levees, (2) bank stabilization, (3) reservoir dams. ; 

Levees to hold the waters in predetermined channels; bank stabilization to 
protect the levees from being cut away, and dams to impound water that would 
cause the levees to be overtopped. 

We have read the Preliminary Report on Flood Protection in the Kansas 
River Basin summary of tentative conclusions, prepared by Abel Walman, Louis 
R. Hawson, and H. T. Veatch. It is our conclusion that this report is not com- 
plete or comprehensive as regards the control of floodwater originating in the 
Kansas River Basin. It entirely leaves out of consideration the effect of these 
waters on the Missouri River between Kansas City and St. Louis, or on the 
Mississippi. It is evidently the thesis of the engineers preparing the report 
that as soon as the water crosses the Kansas State line it does no further 
damage This is brought out in paragraph 9 of the summary. This paragraph 
s so worded as to give the impression that all the damage occurs in Kansas and 
that the State of Kansas is to furnish funds for this work. 

We hereby endorse the comprehensive flood-control plan as represented by the 
Pick-Sloan plan and respectfully request that this committee include funds in 
the appropriations bill for continuing the work on Tuttle Creek Dam and other 
flood-control projects approved by Congress. 

Mr. Moutper. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is a great honor and 
pleasure on my part to present to this committee the Honorable John 
B. Gage, the former mayor of Kansas City, Mo., and the vice chairman 
of the Flood Protection Planning Committee for the Greater Kansas 
City in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Gace. Mr. Chairman, I know right well your time is short, and 
how things crowd upon you in these committee hearings because I 
have been down here to too many of them. I have been coming down 
here to the appropriations hearings of the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions for the Army engineers since 1940, when I first became 
mayor of Kansas City. Before that I had some contact on account 
of the extreme importance to the State of Missouri and to Kansas City 
of the entire area as regards flood control. T have had contact with 
the work that was done under the auspices of the National Resources 
Board, to secure adequate engineering, civilian engineering to back 





up a flood-control program. That was done under a national author- 
ity, by employing men at local expense—a considerable expense, over 
$30,000. They employed the most outstanding men of the hydrolog 
ical engineering firm, Frederick H. Fowler. Subsequently the Army 
nm approved those plans, after a most complete study. Con- 
gress authorized them after extensive hearings both here in the House 

f Representatives and in the Senate of the United States. 

You can read page after page, hundreds of pages of testimony, 
upon that subject, where the result came out in our way, that you 
had to have a combined, big reservoir plan and levee plan to control 
floods on the Missouri River, floods which the Federal Government 
was obligated to control, since they admitted each one of those Mis- 
souri River States by the acts of admission. In that act there was a 
responsibility they accepted. In 1936 the Supreme Court said it was 
the primary 1 responsibility of the Federal Government. You had ¢ 
subsequent hearing, where it was more or less appe aled. Before theme 
Committees on Appropriations again and again and again one ob- 
jection after another was brought up. There were representatives 
of the engineers, the electric-power associations, and all who have 
been before these committees to present object ions because they object 
to big reservoirs, and their objections have been found unmeritorious. 

Now, having started, is the Federal Government going to waste its 
money and draw back? You heard Walter Scott here, the acting 
mayor of Kansas City. He passed the ball tome. He started in there. 
He has been there on that city council ever since 1940. He has also at 
times been chairman, I believe, or president of the Missouri Republican 
Club. 

I remember we had a project there called the Southwest Traffieway. 
There are only 158 farmowners out in the Blue Valley who live on 
their own farms. In this particular project we were displacing some 

100 homeowners to build that big traflieway. So, they organized ¢ 
Re publican club of 700 who said they were going to throw W: iaee 

cott and the Republican council out of office if they built that traffic- 
way and compelled them to move. 

Did he vary his voting? No. There was not any sense to it. For 
the greater good of the greater number that tr: affiew: ay had to be 
built. It was built. When the last election came around, what hap- 
pened? It was the greatest argument for the reelection of that 
administration that could possibly exist, on account of the great 
service it did. 

Now, the same thing will result here. It is the same kind of 
proposition. For every reservoir project or trafliceway project or 
highway project you are going to find a few people, a minority, who 
will object. If some other selfish interest can turn in and help that 
minority make a loud voice, they will be heard. tt will sound like 
the woods are full of them, just like it was on that traffieway. 

That is all there is to this proposition. I am not going over all of 
the engineering testimony and all the reasons why this is the only 
plan—the only plan that will protect the agricultural land, industry, 


public utilities, railroads, and everything else in one of the richest 
valleys of the Nation. 

If this Congress had gone ahead when it first authorized this, our 
estimates of cost were only $200 million for the whole project, made 
up by the most competent engineers in the Nation. That plan would 
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have saved not only the damage that has been done by minor floods 
but also would have stopped the flooding of agric ultural we about 
once every 5 years at a minimum. It would have been of great value. 
It would have saved us from the tremendous damage caused c these 
dlisaster-type floods such as in the 1 year alone, 1951. The Federal 
Government would have saved of its own money more than twice the 
cost if it had gone ahead when it should have. 

Now, can we delay longer under those circumstances and give good 
government in this land of ours? Can we plead economy in the “face 
of facts like that ? 

You are building a dam over on the Rhone River which is going 
to cost 2 or 3 times what all of this program will cost, with the foreign 
aid. Is this Ni ation impotent to protect its own best citizens? Can it 
say “economy” to them and spend its money to build dams abroad ¢ 

Compare this situation with the situation which exists today in 
the Netherlands. Read that article in the current issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post about their spending $500 million, and all about the 
possible protection of the Netherlands against flood. That is the 
National Government of the Netherlands, and that is not one-fifteenth 
as much to protect as there is in these great valleys below these dams. 

When you see the plan whole and this situation whole, it seems to 
me, both the standpoint of economy and good government and every- 
thing else, there is but one answer. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Gage. 

Mr. Davis. We will be happy to hear from our colleague, Congress- 
man William C. Cole of Missouri. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the patience shown by you 
and the members of your committee and the members of your staff, 
and I appreciate your tolerance of me when I have talked to you about 
flood control every time I have seen you. However, let me say that 
the Missouri River is the western and southern boundary of my 
entire district. Therefore, there isa reason for it. 

{ appear here today for two purposes. One is to urge an appropria- 
tion for Tuttle Creek. 

I understand that the Truman budget requested $15.8 million. 
Knowing the Truman budget, I would say possibly that was too much, 
but, nevertheless, I want to urge that an appropriation be provided 
for the completion of Tuttle Creek. 

I requested the Army engineers to provide me with a statement 
about the facts on Tuttle Creek, which I would like to offer and include 
asa part of my statement in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to have that for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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THe Facts Asout TUTTLE CREEK 


The Tuttle Creek Dam is located above Manhattan, Kans., on the Big Blue 
River. This tributary of the Kansas River must be controlled if the lower 
Kansas Valley is to have any assurance of flood protection. 

The Blue River is the largest single threat to the lower Kaw Valley because 
t is very close to the critical flood areas. It is about at the dividing line between 
he semiarid regions to the west and the more humid regions to the east. Its 
nnual rainfall of 35 to 40 inches contrasts with less than 25 inches over much 
of the Republican and Smoky Hill Basins. It has produced flood discharges of 
over 100,000 cubic feet per second. Thus, this single tributary in a major flood 
can produce about 25 percent of the flow just below Manhattan and, in the case of 
smaller floods, a far greater percentage, 

During the 50-year period 1903-52, records show that the Kansas River at 
Manhattan exceeded flood stage about 20 times. The Big Blue River contributed 
o every one of these floods, and a substantial part of the flow below Manhattan 
originated from the Blue River during 10 occurrences. The flood of June 1941 
with a stage of 25.8 feet at Topeka was caused by floodflows from the Big Blue 
River. The Big Blue River contributed over 40 percent of floodflows at Topeka 
in May 1908, June 1908, June 1941, and June 1943, June 1947, June 23, 1951, 
and June 30, 1951. The Big Blue contributed 18 percent of the peak flow at 
lopeka in July 1951. The Big Blue contributed substantially to floods at Man- 
hattan in May 1903, June 1908, June 1935, June 1941, and June 1943. 

During the June floods of 1941 and 1951, flooding at Manhattan was caused 
by floodflows of the Big Blue River, the Kansas River not exceeding bankfull 
stage above Manhattan. About 21 percent of the peak flow during June 1951 
was derived from the Big Blue. Just below Manhattan about 0) percent of the 
peak tlow in 1941 was derived from the Big Blue River, and in July 1951 about 
21 percent of the total flow was from the Big Blue. 

Flood damages have been experienced throughout the entire Kansas River 
Basin, extending into the western portion of Kansas and the southern part of 
Nebraska. However, by reason of population, land use, and industrial develop- 
ment, the heaviest losses in major floods are sustained from Manhattan east- 
ward to the mouth of the Kansas River, a distance of about 125 miles. Within 
this stretch of river are located 145,000 acres of extremely fertile bottom lands 
in addition to the cities of Manhattan, Topeka, Lawrence, Kansas City, and 
numerous smaller towns. Full protection of the municipalities is possible only 
if Tuttle Creek and the smaller reservoirs are operating to reduce floodcrests to 
a point where local levees can handle the flow. 

Tuttle Creek is the key reservoir in the entire Kansas River system, due to 
its strategic location and the large amount of runoff which it will control. In 
the great flood of 1951, it alone would have reduced the crest flow just below 
Manhattan by about 21 percent. This major reduction would not have prevented 
all of the damage which occurred, but it would have reduced depths and dura- 
tion of flooding on 150,000 acres of bottom farm land in Kansas and, to a lesser 
degree, on down the Missouri River. In addition, it is entirely probable that such 
a reduction would have saved the large industrial area of Fairfax, located in 
Kansas City. The actual damage in this industrial area has been estimated at 
over $90 million, or more than the cost of Tuttle Creek Dam. 

The 1951 flood on the Kansas River was the largest of record. The effective 
storage capacity of Tuttle Creek Reservoir (2,095,000 acre-feet) would have 
been required to obtain optimum protection on the lower Kansas River. Thus 
it has already been demonstrated that Tuttle Creek is required for the sole 
purpose of flood control. Reduction of the 2,095,000 acre-feet of flood-control 
storage is not contemplated for any purpose. Without this flood storage on the 
Blue River, the main Kansas River valley will forever be vulnerable to a repeti- 
tion of the 1951 disaster which cost over half a billion dollars in this area alone. 
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The effects of Tuttle Creek and of the authorized and recommended Kansas 
Basin reservoir system on several floods is summarized in the following table 


. Missouri 
nsas Rive es 7 
Ka is R r River at 


it Topeka ee +f 
Kansas ( 


2 469, 000 


391. 000 
331, 000 
36.3 
34, 5 
33.5 
235, 000 
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71, 000 
32.7 
27.8 1 28 


209 194.8 


102, 000 215, OM 


AB, 000 1119. 00 
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issouri River main-stem reservoir 
flood discharge at eka (469,000 c. f, s.) does not include Soldier Creek, which joins Kans 
River in eastern Topeka. U.S. Government Service discharge shows 478,000 c. f. s., which includes Soldic 
Creek, 


Mr. Corr. Now, I have here one of my dear friends, a large land- 
owner, a man who represents many, many acres, not only his own, but 
those of his neighbors in his community in lower Clay and Ray Coun 
ties in Missouri, who has a statement he would like to make, May I 
present Mr. Vic Remley, of Liberty, Mo. 

Mr. Remury. I am Victor Remley, of Liberty, Mo. I have a letter 
from the Liberty, Mo., Chamber of Commerce, addressed to this com 
mittee, together with a resolution passed by the Liberty, Mo., Chamber 
of Commerce. 

I am the chairman of the board of supervisors of the Orrick levee 
and drainage district, which comprises approximately 29,000 acres. 
As chairman of that board I have prepared a formal statement. I 
would like to file the letter of the chamber of commerce and the reso- 
lution and my formal statement. 

(The information is as follows:) 

My name is Vietor N. Remley, of Liberty, Mo., chairman of the board of super 
visors of the Orrick, Mo., levee and drainage district, which comprises approxi- 
mately 29,000 aeres, located on the left bank of the Missouri River 20 to 30 miles 
downstream from Kansas City. I am speaking also for the Liberty Chamber of 
Commerce of Liberty, Mo., and for the Missouri River Flood Protection Associa 
tion, which is an association of individual farmers, landowners, and organized 
levee districts on both sides of the Missouri River from Kansas City downstream 
approximately 130 miles to the mouth of the Grand River at Brunswick, Mo. 
This area comprises approximately 278,000 acres of bottom land. 

As early as 1947, seeing mounting trouble and their inability to cope with the 
matter, representatives of the Orrick area consulted with the Army Corps of 

ers and were informed that it was inadvisable to construct agricultural 
the Missouri River below Kansas City until certain impounding up- 
stream reservoirs were constracted or in the process of construction—specific 
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ention being made of Tuttle Creek. They said it was impossible, and I think 
rightly so, to design levees on the river below Kansas City, because they were 
unable to determine the maximum flow until the question of upstream retention 
vas settled. Now that construction work has been started on the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir, we are appearing before this committee for the express purpose of 
placing before you the serious condition which confronts all of the lands within 
the Missouri River Valley below Kansas City, and it is our hope that after the 
committee is informed fully concerning our problems below Kansas City that 
they will understand that the very magnitude of an adequate program of flood 
control makes a solution of such problem utterly impossible by local interest alone 
and that there is absolute necessity for Federal participation if a proper solu- 
ion to the flood problem is to be found. While the people of the Missouri River 
ibove Kansas City suffered no loss from the 1951 flood and the people of the Kan 
sas River suffered no loss from the 1952 flood, the people of the Missouri River 
at Kansas City and below suffered losses in both vears. In fact, during a 10-year 
period 1942-52 the people of the Missouri River below suffered flood losses in 
6 different years 

The lands within the Missouri River Valley represented by this association 
comprise approximately 278,000 acres of the most fertile land to be found 
inywhere and is capable of producing farm crops in nonflood years in excess 
of $30 million. The greater part of the area has been protected by levees 
constructed by individual owners or by organized drainage and levee districts. 
Most of these protective works have been systematically increased in height 
and cross section periodically as the flood hazards have increased All of 
such initial construction, as well as the cost of enlarging the improvements, 
has been paid for by the owners of the land or by the organized drainage and 
levee districts affected by the improvements 

The area represented by this association is approximately 33 percent of the 
total flood-plain area in the Missouri River Valley between Kansas City and 
the mouth of the Missouri River at St. Louis which is approximately 850,000 
acres, and we feel that the flood problems of the valley represented by this as- 
sociation are similar to those problems affecting the entire valley from Kansas 
City to St. Louis. However, there are no major tributaries entering the Mis- 
souri River between Kansas City and the mouth of the Grande River at 
Brunswick, Mo., and it is‘my understanding that with reservoir control on 
the Kansas River now being initiated the construction of agricultural levees 
between Kansas City and Brunswick can be safely undertaken 

Beine «a farmer and a landowner in the Orrick Drainage and Levee District 
it has heen my opportunity to observe the greatly increased flood conditions 
affecting the area during the past 10 years and for my own enlightenment I have 
attempted to determine the causes of these rapidly increasing fidod conditions 
and I bave concluded that there is no single cause accounting for the conditions 
but rather the increase is due to the results from a combination of causes, the 
more important of, which, of course, is the construction and maintenance of 
levees within the valley and the gradually increased height and cross sections 
which have come about by the actions of local interest after each successive 
flood in raising and strengthening their levee improvement. Also, the exhilara- 
tion of rainfall runoff due to rapidly increasing construction of storm sewers 
and tributary drainage channels and other forms of construction resulting from 
the rapidly increasing population of the metropolitan area. 

I have also reviewed the condition resulting from the recent disastrous flood 
of 1952 in the Missouri River Valley and from the study I have made I am 
convinced that the flood-detention reservoirs now under construction in the 
upper reaches of the Missouri River consisting of the Fort Randall, Oahe, 
Garrison, and Gavins Point Dams, if they had been in operation at the time 
would have retained all of the excess floodwater and there would have been 
no destruction downstream whatsoever. I feel certain that when these reser 
voirs are completed and adequate reservoirs are also provided to control floods 

the Kansas River Basin it will be possible to construct and maintain agri- 
cultural levees in the Missouri River Valley below Kansas City and that unless 


these reservoirs are provided there can be no assurance to the people within 
the valley which will permit the continued agricultural development of this 
most fertile valley. 

The river bank stabilization program with the Missouri River Valley which 
has been carried on under authorization from Congress by the Corps of Engineers 
has resulted in reducing to a minimum the encroachment of the river channel 
through erosion, and the people within the valley are duly appreciative of this 











work: however, it is the consensus of opinion among the people with whom I 
have talked that the real effectiveness of the bank stabilization program cannot 
be fully realized unless the levee program is also carried out so as to confing 
the flood flows to the predetermined channel! section. If the overbank flow at 
times of high water in the Missouri River is sufficient to result in high velocities 
in the overflow area the river will erode itself new channels periodically as the 
river banks are increased in height through the deposits of silt; these deposits 
always occur to the greatest extent at the point of overflow from the main 
channel. I believe that when the importance of the levee program to the ulti 
mate success of the bank stabilization program is fully realized, the two projects 
will be more adequately coordinated than has been possible up to this time. 

Representing the Orrick Drainage and Levee District, I am authorized to 
assure you that if funds are made available for the construction by the Corps 
of Engineers of the levee improvements required to protect the Orrick Drainage 
and Levee District area, this district will provide all necessary rights-of-way and 
agree to maintain the improvements upon the completion, and will also provide 
all necessary interior drainage improvements at the expense of the district. This 
district constitutes about 10 percent of the entire valley area between Kansas 
City, Mo., and the mouth of the Grande River at Brunswick, Mo., and speaking 
on behalf of the Missouri River Flood Protection Association and the Missouri 
Arkansas Basin Flood Control Association, I can assure you that the people in 
the Missouri River Valley constituting the remaining 90 percent of the associa- 
tion’s area are ready to proceed with all necessary legal actions which will eomply 
with the requirements laid down by the Corps of Engineers in order to qualify 
for construction of flood-control improvements under the Pick-Sloan plan. 

The farmers owning land or operating farms in the Missouri River Valley 
have suffered terrific losses, particularly in the years 1942, 1948, 1944, 1947, 
1951, and 1952, the latter two floods being the most severe and resulting in com 
plete destruction in many areas of farm buildings, washing away great quan- 
tities of surface soil and depositing white sand on extensive areas in other 
places. Interior drainage ditches were completely obliterated by the deposits 
of sediment during the overflow period; fences were completely destroyed ; and 
the continued use of the land for agricultural purposes was discouraging. In 
spite of these great losses and the untold destruction resulting from the floods, 
the peonle within the valley have set about to reclaim the area and with the help 
of the Federal Government much of the damage has heen repaired and the area 
is again under production, and these people are now asking that Federal control 
of floods within the Missouri River Valley be made certain by the orderly com 
pletion of the improvements constituting a complete program which must of 
necessity include, in addition to the bank-stabilization program undertaken in 
the interest of navigation, the construction of necessary impounding reservoirs 
and agricultural levees. 

Unless such a program is assured and carried out under the control of the 
Federal Government, there can be no overall protection guaranteed through the 
eorts of any purely local agency. The Missouri River Valley, embracing as it 
does approximately 490,000 square miles above Kansas City, involves the States 
of Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, lowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and Montana, or 9 States of the 48 States of the Union. In my opinion, 
flood control through a properly integrated plan affecting all States can only be 
obtained under a Federal program and under an agency of the United States 
Government. We believe that the Pick-Sloan plan which was authorized for 
construction by an act of Congress in 1944 will provide a basic plan which, 
earried to completion, will give a proner solution to the flood problems in the 
Missouri River Valley and, when combined with the bank-stabilization program 
authorized under the Rivers and Harbors Act and carried out on the Missouri 
River from 1927 to the present time. will provide a complete program for the 
protection of the Missouri River Valley. 

I have heard considerable comment by opponents to the Pick-Sloan program 
especially from those opposing the construction of reservoirs in the tributary 
areas, and I have made some investigation to determine whether or not there is 
any merit to the arguments being presented. As a result of this investigation 
I find that under the Pick-Sloan plan any land contained within a reservoir is 
bought and: paid for by the Federal Government and such areas as can be 
safely farmed are rented to local people for that purpose and a portion of the 
amounts received from renters is refunded back to the local taxing agencies. 

If the fertile valley of the Missouri River is to be used in lieu of the artificial- 
reservoir sites there is no provision at the present time where the landowners 


in be compensated for their lands nor can they be removed from any tax rolls 
ind, as a consequence, the owners of these lands have no recourse except to 
provide such protection as they can at their own expense, or abandon their 
lands to the Missouri River I believe in view of the rapidly increased flood 
conditions in the Missouri River that such abandonment will be forced on these 
people unless an adequate program of flood protection is provided. 

I am positive that the Pick-Sloan plan of flood control and reclamation is not 
only a step in the direction of true national economy but will pay a dividend as 

ell. Uncle Sam has lost huge sums in revenue and spent huge sums in relief 

nd restoration and has little or nothing to show for it A coordinated flood 

ontrol plan after many years of study on the overall problem has been started 

er a Democratic administration. It cannot stop at a halfway mark. I am 

lifelong active Republican who is a firm believer in a strong 2-party system 

and I wonder if this program is to be curtailed by the first Republican adminis- 
ration in 20 years under a false guise of economy. 

Victor N. ReMLey, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors, Orrick Levee and Drainage District, 
and Representative of the Liberty, Mo., Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Remuiery. Speaking for the Missouri River Flood Protection 
Association, which is an association of individual land owners, farmers 
and organized levee districts on both sides of the Missouri River, from 
Kansas City downstream approximately 135 miles to the mouth of 
the Grande River at Brunswick, in which area there are approximately 
278,000 acres, I am first a dirt farmer. I love to cultivate. I work 
60 to 80 hours a week at that job, sit 

In the last 10 or 15 years I have experienced many bad things with 
floods; 6 or 7 years ago, with a road nearby, for about 10 hours I 
worked in water up to my chin, working on the river side of a levee 
while my farmer neighbors hauled sandbags in rowboats. 

I believe that Carlisle said that world history is the history of great 
men. In the last 175 years much world history has emanated from 

» halls of our National Congress. 

Carlisle also said that no sadder proof can be given by a man than 

sown admission of his disbelief in great men. 

I feel somewhat little and insignificant, not because of my disbelief 
but because of my background, training, and humble occupation. I 
received my elementary schooling in a one-room country schoolhouse, 

r, in which there were mers than 100 pupils. 

am one of a family of 7 boys, born and reared on a Missouri farm, 
a mile from the bank of the Missouri River. We are all living. The 
ages range from 49 to 72. Our wives are all living. We have all been 
married once. 

In 3 generations, from 25 families, covering a period of 100 years, 
there has never been a divorce, a person on relief, nor an arrest that 
I know anything about. 

I hate to take up your time, but I am very much concerned about 
flood control. I could go into the opposition, and I think I could 
prove them entirely wrong. I have but a limited education, but I do 
know that there are 43,560 square feet in an acre, and that there are 
13,200 seconds every time the little hand makes a circle on the clock. 
What does that mean? What is the percentage of difference in those 
two figures? 

The difference between 43,560 and 43,200 is 360. What is that per 
centage? If you add two zeros, 43,000 will not go into 36.000. If you 
add a third zero, then 43,000 will go into 360,000 eight times. The 
difference percentagewise is 0.008. Therefore, for every second-foot of 
flow there are 2 acre-feet of water in 24 hours. 
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I need no magic wand to relate the three terms: acre-feet, second- 
feet, and dollar marks. Neither do I need a calculating machine to 
translate a weather report into usable terms. 

If you will bear with me for a moment, while I walk the fence to 
see where the calf got out, I will try to show you what I mean. The 
soil has reached the saturation point. The farm ponds are full and 
running over. The terraces are running over. The weatherman re- 
ports that in 2 or 3 days consecutively there is a cumulation of 10 
inches of rainfall over an area 100 miles wide and 200 miles long. 
What is that answer? 

It is 100 times 200. One times 2 is 2, and add 4 zeros—20,000—20,000 
square miles. How many acres? Multiply it by 640. Two times 640 
is 1.280. Add 4 zeros, making 5. That is 12,800,000 acres. 

Ten inches is five-sixths of a foot. Multiply by 5 and divide by 6. 
Six goes into 64 1024 times. I have 10,666,000 as the answer. 

What is it? That is the rainfall over that area. 

I said that 1 cubic foot per second equals 2 acres for 24 hours. Nor- 
mally that water runs off in 10 days. Divide by 20. You have 533,000 
second-feet as the average flow for a 10-day period. 

Take a river stage of 20 feet. Start the chart upward and down- 
ward. I say that the height of the peak, the time of the peak, and 
the opening or channel required to carry that flow depends upon the 
velocity. A larger channel is required to carry a given amount of 
water on the Missouri River than is required to carry the same amount 
of water over the Niagara Falls. 

I also know that in the last 25 years hundreds of able engineers have 
worked upon this problem. I am willing to assume that the majority 
of those men are honest. 

I also know that never in the history of this country has Uncle Sam 
ever created a single dime. And TI have never known a flood-control 
program which was properly engineered and constructed with com- 
mon sense that did not pay dividends. 

I believe that rule will apply to the largest streams as well as the 
smallest creek. 

The 1951 flood at Kansas City is estimated as high as $1 billion in 
damage. If that is correct, I understand that the tax laws allow them 
to take credit for that loss and deduct that loss from income over a 
period of 5 years. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that Uncle 
Sam lost approximately $250 million in revenue in Kansas City as a 
result of the 1951 flood. 

Add to that figure the millions spent for relief and restoration. 
There is the loss to the city, the county, and the State government. 
There is the loss to the State and Federal highways. There is the 
retardation of the growth and development of the country. 

Multiply those totals by the, proper percentages and you will have 
what Uncle Sam has lost as a result of the 1951 flood. 

Therefore, I say that the Pick-Sloan plan of flood control is not only 
a step in the direction of true national economy but will pay Uncle 
Sam a dividend. We can spend billions all over the world with little 
or no hope of a dime being returned. Why not make a sound invest- 
ment at home? 

A coordinated plan of flood control has been started. T hope that 
the first Republican administration in 20 years will not curtail that 
program under a false guise of national economy. T thank yon, sir. 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

BOYD TACKETT, A FORMER REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. GEORGE S. LONG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

L. ROY MATTHIAS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, RED RIVER 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION, SHREVEPORT, LA. 

COL. ROY T. SESSUMS, DIRECTOR, LOUISIANA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WORKS, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

W. CROSBY PEGUES, JR., EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO GENERAL 
COUNSEL, LOUISIANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 

R. J. GAMMIE, CHIEF ENGINEER, TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY CO., 
DALLAS, TEX. 

W. H. HUDSON, JR., CHIEF ENGINEER, ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY CO., TYLER, TEX. 

E. J. JANDACEK, ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEER, TEXAS GAS TRANS- 
MISSION CORP., OWENSBORO, KY. 

SAM W. CAVETT, PRESIDENT, CADDO PARISH LEVEE BOARD, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 

W. L. BLUNT, PRESIDENT, LONG PRAIRIE LEVEE AND DRAINAGE 
DISTRICT, BRADLEY, ARK. 

EDGAR W. FULLILOVE, PRESIDENT, BOSSIER LEVEE COMMISSION, 
BOSSIER CITY, LA. 

HU B. MYERS, CHIEF ENGINEER, LOUISIANA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WORKS, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

D. D. TERRY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF FLOOD CONTROL, WATER, 
AND SOIL CONSERVATION, ARKANSAS RESOURCES AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT COMMISSION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

CLIFF A. FAIRBANKS, PRESIDENT, RED RIVER, ATCHAFALAYA, 
AND BAYOU BOEUF LEVEE BOARD, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

MAYOR B. R. McCARLEY, CITY OF TEXARKANA, ARK. 

MAYOR CARROLL L. SHIFFER, CITY OF TEXARKANA, TEX. 

VERNON CLOUTIER, MEMBER, CANE RIVER LEVEE DISTRICT, 
MATCHITOCHES, LA. 

MARC DUPUY, RED RIVER, ATCHAFALAYA, AND BAYOU BOEUF 
LEVEE BOARD, MARKSVILLE, LA. 

HOFFMAN L. FULLER, MAYOR OF BOSSIER CITY, BOSSIER CITY, LA, 

A. C. MONTGOMERY, BOSSIER PARISH POLICE JURY, BOSSIER CITY, 
LA. 

WILLIAM F. MYERS, MANAGER, MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, JEFFERSON, TEX. 
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MAYOR DAN LESTER, CITY OF JEFFERSON, JEFFERSON, TEX. 

NED W. JENKINS, PRESIDENT, RED RIVER, BAYOU PIERRE LEVEE 
AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT, MANSFIELD, LA. 

DANIEL V. CRESSAP, DISTRICT ENGINEER, LOUISIANA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

M. L. FELKER, SR., AVINGER, TEX. 

A. C. MUSE, HUGHES SPRINGS, TEX. 

L. D. HARMON, HUGHES SPRINGS, TEX. 

C. 0. PRATT, HUGHES SPRINGS, TEX. 

MAYOR D. C. ROLSTON, PITTSBURG, TEX. 

JIM OXFORD, PITTSBURG, TEX. 

F. W. MADDOX, CHAIRMAN, FERRELL’S BRIDGE RESERVOIR 
WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT, PITTSBURG, TEX. 

JOE STEED, MOUNT PLEASANT, TEX. 

Cc. E. GADDIS, MOUNT PLEASANT, TEX. 

COUNTY JUDGE CARLTON ROBISON, MARION COUNTY, DAINGER- 
FIELD, TEX. 

W. O. IRVIN, JR., DAINGERFIELD, TEX. 

MAYOR R. R. MORRISON, CITY OF DAINGERFIELD, TEX. 


W. MARVIN WATSON, SECRETARY, FERRELL’S BRIDGE RESERVOIR 
WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT, DAINGERFIELD, TEX. 


Mr. Davis. We will resume our hearings this afternoon with con- 
—— of the various projects in connection with the Red River. 
We will ask our colleague from Texas, Mr. Patman, to open the 
present ‘allah, and then we will call on Mr. Brooks to continue from 


there. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief. 

I realize the great responsibility you have, and the burden you 
have. Mr. Roy Matthias is executive director of the Red River 
Valley Improvement Association. He has been for a number of 
ye ars. 

The activities going on down there I would not say are largely in 
the district I have the honor to represent, but a lot of them are in 
the district I represent. Mr. Matthias represents us. 

We have a lot of people here from our district, including the mayors 
from Texarkana, Tex., and Ark. We have two cities there. We have 
Mayor Carrol L. Shiffer, of Texarkana, Tex., and Mayor B. R. Me- 
Carley, of Texarkana, Ark. 

From Mount Pleasant, Tex., we have Joe Steed and C. E. Gaddis. 

From Jefferson, Tex., we have Bill Myers and Bill Cornelius. 

From Daingerfield, Tex., we have Judge Carlton Robison and W. O. 
Irvin, Jr., as well as Mayor Morrison and W. Marvin Watson, the 
secretary of the Ferrell’s Bridge Reservoir Water Conservation 
District. 

From Pittsburg, Tex., we have Mr. Mattox, D. C. Rolston, and Jim 
Oxford. 

From Hughes Springs, Tex., we have A. C. Muse, L. D. Harmon, 
and ©. O. Pratt. 

Mr. Matthias will present all of these gentlemen as the opportune 
time arrives. The project isa good one. I believe it is constructive 
and in the public interest. Any consideration which can be shown by 
you gentlemen will be very much appreciated. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you, Congressman Patman. 

We are pleased to have with us here our colle: ague, Overton Brooks. 
We would be glad to have any introductory remarks you care to 

iake, Mr. Brooks. 

.s Brooks. Mr. Chairman, before I make any introductory re- 

iarks, I am sure that the committee would like to hear from Con- 
cressman Oren Harris and from any other Members of Congress 
who are present. Then I would like to make my imtroductory re- 
marks and turn over the hearing to Mr. Matthias, letting him con- 
luct it. Then I should like to summarize in conclusion by presenting 
ertain people who have come from distant points and who want to 
extend their remarks in the record. 

If the committee has no objection, I should like to allow my col- 
league, Mr. Harris of Arkansas, to present any statement he has to 
make, 

Mr. Davis. We would be pleased to hear from Mr. Harris for any 
omment he wishes to make. 

Mr. Harris. My comments will be brief. I am very much inter- 

sted in the Red River program. The Red River runs through the 
southweate rn part of my district. These projec ts under consideration 
ire in my district, and my district is affected thereby. 

I am olad to join these fine gentlemen from the Red River Valley 
\ssociation and the entire basin here in the interest of these projects. 

I also note that our former colleague, Boyd Tackett, is here, and he, 
likewise, is interested in this subject. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Tackett is a former Member of the House. 
would like to yield to him. 

Mr. Tackerr. Naturally, until this district was stolen from me, it 
was my district. 

My interest is that of every person who has come from Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas on behalf of these projects. I think before 
this committee meeting is over the committee will be well informed 
on the various phases which are involved, and what I would have to 
say would be repeated later by people who know more about the 
details than I do. For that reason I will waive the opportunity to 
speak further. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have another 
Congressman from Louisiana present, Dr. George Long. Dr. Long 
succeeds Congressman Allen. His district is right in the heart of 
some of these problems. Dr. Long is familiar, through a long course 
of much experience over many years, with the flood control condition 
in Louisiana. I take great pleasure in yielding to an able colleague 
and friend, Dr. George Long. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, I do not have anything to offer. I am 
here more to seek information myself than for anything else. How- 
ever, I am interested in the flood-control program, and I am attempt- 
ing to give it a great deal of study. I am trying to stay pretty close 
to my friend, Overton Brooks, and trying to find out what he knows. 
After that maybe I will be able to present my case intelligently. 

Frankly, I am not too well informed on just exactly what the 
program is at this time. I am seeking information. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the fact that our 
colleagues have come here today and the fact that we have brought 
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so many witnesses from such a long distance, gives indication of the 
tremendous importance we attach to this problem. My home is about 
1,500 miles from here, in Shreveport, La. We have brought 35 rep 
resentatives from what we call the Arklatex area; the area of south 
Arkansas, east Texas, and north Louisiana, to see you here today and 
present this case. 

I want to say this: My colleague, Wright Patman, has been working 
tirelessly on this. He really knows as a specialist the problems which 
arise in the Red River and up and down the river, not only in his 
district but in other districts. 

Oren Harris there has worked for years on this and he is much 
beloved by the people of south Arkansas. 

And Boyd Tackett, when he was in Congress, was tireless in his 
efforts. 

So I want to pay tribute to all of these people who come here. 
and to our Congressmen who join with us. 

Wi have a problem, Vel tlemen, Mi hich is not contned to one area, 
My home is in the northwest part of the State. We are within 12 
miles of the State of Texas and 40 miles of the istace of Arkansas. 
Our pre blem is, therefore, a four-State proolem, involving Oklahoma, 
\rkansas, east Texas, and north Louisiana. Principally it is north 
and central Louisiana. 

The Red River is 1260 miles long. It meanders through Texas 
and then it forms the boundary line of Texas and Oklahoma. Then 
it traverses southwest to Arkansas, and finally enters northwest 
Louisiana. And then it meanders to its confluence with the Atcha 
falaya 12 miles from the Mississippi River, near Angola, La. 

Our problem is that we have constant floods down there. We have 
some soft. shifting banks. Someone has well described them as like 
sugar. When you pour water on sugar, it melts away. The banks 
of the Red River are that Way. 

The engineers tell us, and make us realize it is true, that the 
Red River responds to proper control very readily. We are surprised, 
and very agreeably surprised, with the results obtained by a small 
measure of effort. 

It isnot my purpose to take over the time that these gentlemen have 
here. Onthe contrary, I would just make these introductory remarks, 
and then I am coing to turn the pre sentation of the case over to Roy 
Matthias, who is the executive secretary of the Red River Improve- 
ment Association, which has headquarters in Shreveport, La. Mr. 
Matthias travels through this whole area, inspecting all of these 
places of danger points at all of these projects. He is going to present 
the whole case to you. Therefore, I will turn the meeting over to Mr. 
Matthias for his presentation now. 

Mr. Marruias. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we have a map here 
showing the projects of the Red River Basin which were authorized 
in 1946. The 1946 act carried an authorization for 6 reservoirs; 2 in 
the State of Oklahoma, 1 in Arkansas, 2 in the State of Texas, and 1 
in the State of Louisiana. 

The status of the reservoir program today, 6 years later, is that we 
have only one under construction, which is the Texarkana Reservoir 
on the Sulphur River. 
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In the revised budget is the sum of $7,265,000 for the continued con 
struction of that reservoir, and the engineers inform us that it will be 
closed during fiseal 1954. 

That means, then, that 6 years after the program has been author- 
ized we have only one reservoir under construction. 

In addition to the reservoir plan we had the raising of the levees 
beginning at approximately Fulton, Ark. We are leveed on both sides 
of the river downstream, with the exception of a couple of places 
where we have open-end levees. During the past h years we have 
succeeded in getting most of those levees raised to a foot above the 
1945 flood, which is the interim grade. It is not adequate protection 
and cannot be until the reservoirs are built, but we are going along 
and we are trying to do the best we can in holding those levees and 
maintaining and keeping them until we do get the full and complete 
protection that we will have when the reservoir system 1 ut into 
operation. 

Now, to begin with, our projects as itemized projects contain three 
items which we have in the budget. Those are the Texarkana Reser 
voir, Which has $7,265,000: and then under the bank stabilization and 
levees we have been cut to $565,000 from $615,000; and the third item 
in there is the Cane River closure and diversion project in Natchi 
toches Parish, which is in for $349,000 and remains unchanged in both 

ie former budget and the revised budget. 

The fourth item, which is not in the budget and which we are re- 
questing today, is $1 million to initiate construction of the Ferre!|’s 
Bridge Reservoir on Cypress River, 18 miles above Jefferson. We 
will go into that project and tell you why we think that we should 
start it, and why we think we are entitled to start it. That will be 
brought out at a little later time. 

The first witness I should like to present, who will speak to you on 
behalf of all the projects, and particularly bank stabilization, is Col. 
Roy T. Sessums, director of the Louisiana Department of Public 
Works. Colonel Sessums has prepared a brief, and in the interest of 
time for the committee I am sure he will highlight it. We will try 
to work right along with you. 

Colonel Sessums. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Iam Roy T. Sessums, director of the Department of Public Works 
of the State of Li aoe ana. 

This brief has been prepared by the De maaiane nt of Public Works 
State of Louisiana, in order to prese nt to the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions and Military Construction, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States House of Representatives, justification for adequat 
appropriations by Congress of flood control and bank stabilization 
projects on Red River below Denison Dam to the Cor ps of Engineers, 
United States Army for the fiscal year 1954. 

The Department of Public Works of the State of Louisiana is re 
sponsible for flood control, navigation, and irrigation projects devel 
oped and constructed with State funds. It is the liaison agency 
between the State government and the agencies of the Federal Gov 
ernment which are engaged in similar work, and furnishes engineering 
services to the levee boards and police juries of the State. The de 
partment of public works is also the planning agency of the State gov 
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ernment and is charged with the duty of formulating and promoting 
i statewide plan for the development of the State. 

The goal of the national administration is to balance the national 
budget, and at the same time keep our Nation strong enough to meet 
any test to which it may be put. 

The projects for which we request appropriations will help the Na 
tion toattain this goal. First, because their annual benefits exceed the 
annual cost and, second, because their construction will preserve and 
develop our national resources thereby rendering the Nation strong. 
The projects for which we request funds are to continue to construct 
the authorized flood control] plan in an orderly and sensible manner 
and to maintain the integrity of the flood-control works which have 
been completed. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


The Red River below Denison flood control plan was recommended 
to Congress by the Corps of Engineers and authorized on July 24, 
1946. Each year thereafter this project has been reexamined by Con 
gress, found worthy, and appropriations made. 

The values to be protected are high, particularly in Louisiana. 
There are 2,700,000 acres of fertile bottom farmlands subject to flood- 
ing in the Red River Valley, of which 2,100,000 are in Louisiana. The 
Red River, not content with flooding its own valley, can crevasse its 
south bank levee below Alexandria, La., and flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico flooding 1,250,000 acres, destroying and severing main line 
railroads and highways, flooding cities and towns, et cetera. These 
valuable lands and improvements will remain unprotected until the 
flood-control plan is completed. The purpose of this flood-control 
plan is not to reclaim land but to protect lands that are now being 
intensively cultivated and developed. 

The estimated cost of the Red River below Denison project is $169 
million. To date there has been $24,580,000 appropriated. At the 
past rate of appropriation, it will require 85 years to eomplete this 
project. This program must be accelerated. 

Of the six reservoirs required to provide flood protection for the 
Red River Valley, not a single one has been completed since their 
authorization in 1946. 


TEXARKANA RESERVIOR, TEX. 


The Texarkana Dam is located on the Sulphur River southeast of 
Texarkana. The estimated cost of this project is $33 million of which 
$19,274,000 has been appropriated. We are requesting that the 
amount of $7,265,000 as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
be made available for its continued construction. This will leave 
$6,461,000 to be appropriated in the fiscal year 1954 for its completion 
in September 1954. 

The Texarkana Dam provides 40 percent of the reservoir protection 
authorized by the Red River below Denison flood-control plan. When 
completed, it will reduce the frequency of the 1945 flood from once in 
50 years to once in 75 years. It will reduce the stage of the 1945 flood 
at Shreveport 3.3 and 3.6 feet at Alexandria and the project flood at 
Shreveport 3 and 3.8 feet at Alexander. For these reasons, it is sound 
policy to complete this dam as soon as possible. 
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FERRELLS BRIDGE RESERVIOR, TEX 


The Ferrells Bridge Dam located on Cypress Creek northwest of 
Jefferson, Tex., was also authorized by the Red River below Denison 
flood-control plan. The estimated cost of this dam is $20,100,000. Of 
this amount $515,000 in planning money has been ap propri: ated. The 

ork of preparing plans and specifications for this job is practically 
complete and construction could be started soon after funds are made 
ivailable. 

Paradoxically, there is an urgent need for a domestic and industrial 
water supply in this area. There are 14 towns, 2 major industries 
and several small allied industries that need this water. Some of these 
towns are Jefferson, Hughes, Springs, Pittsburg, Mount Pleasant, 
Dangerfield, and Avinger. The industries are the Lone Star Steel Co. 
ind the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. It is estimated that the 
present and future needs will be 250,000 acre-feet storage. 

In order to make arrangements for obtaining this water, the Legis 
lature of the State of Texas has created the Northeast Water Con 
servation District. This district has the power to issue bonds and 
handle the sale of water. 

It is estimated that the cost to the Federal Government to provide 
the required additional storage of 250,000 acre-feet of domestic and 
industrial use will be $2,500,000, The Northeast Water Conservation 
District is prepared to reimburse the Federal Government this amount 
of money when called upon to do so. 

In the spring of 195 2 the Bureau of the Budget certified that the 
flood control and water supplied by the construction of this reservoir 
is necessary to the welfare of the country during the present national 
emergency. 

We, therefore, request that $1 million be appropriated to begin con- 
struction on the Ferrells Bridge Reservoir. 

The Texarkana Dam and the Ferrells Bridge Dam, when con 
structed, will lower the stage of the project flood at Shreveport 5 
feet and at Alexandria 5.7 feet. The lowering of stage for the 1945 
flood will be approximately 4.7 feet at both Shreveport and Alex 
andria. 


CANE RIVER, LA 


The construction of the Cane River diversion canal will complete a 
flood-control project which was begun in 1932. The estimated cost 
of this project is $2,076,100. Of this amount the State of Louisiana 
has contributed $250,000. It has cost the sponsoring agency, the 
Board of Commissioners for the Cane River Levee District, $50,000 to 
obtain rights-of-way, making the total contribution by local interests 
$300,000. It will require $349,000 to complete the excavation of this 
canal, which amount has been recommended by the Bureau of the 
Kudget for the fiscal year 1954. When completed, this project will 
afford flood protection to approximately 80,000 acres of fertile farm- 
lands. 


LEVEES AND BANK STABILIZATION 


The levee system on Red River has been built to the interim grade 
which was authorized by the Red River below Denison flood-control 
plan in 1946. Many of the most critical locations where caving was 
threatening to destroy main line highways and railroads and other 
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valuable improvements have been protected by bank-protection works. 
Now that the levee line is complete and the critical reaches stabilized, 
there must be judicious installation of additional bank-protection 
works where required. 

Red River is a most unstable stream. The department of public 
works has taken aerial photographs of Red River in Louisiana every 
vear since 1942. On the river, from the Arkansas-Louisiana line to 
Boyce, La., the amount of land caved into the river from 1942 to 1949 
each year was 1,940 acres. This was a serious loss to the owners, the 
State, and the Nation. Yet the anual loss of land increased to 2.800 
acres from 1949 to 1951. ‘The annual loss of land for the entire period 
from 1942 to 1951 was 2,000 acres. 

These are our best lands. They are a rich, sandy loam which is 
easily worked. Long periods of drying out after heavy rains before 
thev can be plowed or worked are not required as in the case of the 
stiff lands. 

— these reasons a moderate amount of money should be expended 

ch year for bank-protection works, not only to maintain the integrit) 
( f the flood-control works built thus far, but to prevent the constant 
loss of our fertile lands. They are an irreplaceable national resource. 
They should not be considered expendable. 

Some money must be available promptly to take care of the critical 
caving locations that develop each year due to the rapidly changing 
course of the Red River. Some of these are in built- up areas suc ‘h as 
Bossier City and Coushatta. Others may be along main line highways 
and railroads. 

The Bureau of the Budget has allowed $565,000 for the fiscal year 
1954 for this purpose. This amount of money is not sufficient to allow 
us to hold our own on Red River and should be increased to a minimum 
of $750 000. 

The State of Louisiana believes that the requests for funds made in 
this brief are reasonable and realistic and in accord with the present 
national policy. 

Gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to be with you. I would be glad 
to answer any questions you have. 

Mr. Davis. Th: ank you very much. 

Mr. Marrutas. Thank you, Mr. Sessums. 

The next witness I would like to introduce is Mr. W. Crosby 
Pegcues, Jr.. executive assistant to the general counsel, Louisiana State 
Department of Highways, at Baton Rouge, La. Mr. Pegues will show 
you the relationship of the highways to this, and what the problems 
are in the lower end of the valley, which has all of the high flood- 
water almost every year. 

Mr. Pecvrs. I will. Gentlemen, I want to express the regret of Mr. 
George S. Covert, the director of highways of the State of Louisiana, 

Mr. Sherwood R. Loe, the chairman of the board, for their not 
being able to be here. I am the sole representative of the Louisiana 
Department of Highways. 

I think you ge ‘ntlemen will recall I have previously sent you an 
illustrated brief in connection with this matter, at the request of Gov. 
Robert F. Kennon, who I think wrote all of you gentlemen personally 
about this particular matter and suggested that I was following 
through with such an illustrated brief. 
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The brief which I filed today is not illustrated, as I know the pho- 
tographs cannot go into the record. In substance, though, it has all 
of the material facts which have to do with the argument of the 
department of highways. 

As the represe ‘ntative of the Department of Highways of the State 
of Louisiana, in giving testimony to be presented to you at this hear- 
ng I have taken the liberty of presenting a map, department’s exhibit 
Z, showing something of the vast network of highways lying adjacent 
to Red River in Louisiana which might become seriously threatened 
or totally destroyed should this treacherous stream get out of hand 

vain. I have also presented you actual photogr: aphs showing you 

come of the damages which we have alre ady sustained in the past few 

ars by reason of the antics of this “Peck’s bad boy of the family 

ipatioan? I understand, of course, that the maps and photographs 

cannot go into the records, but I cannot help but feel that they will 
make an indelible impression on your memories when you begin your 
deliberations with reference to the equities of the considerations asked 
by us of your committee. 

I understand that our Governor, the Honorable Robert F. Kennon, 
has written each of you gentlemen personally about this all-important 
matter and, at his request, I have previously furnished you with 
copies of my illustrated brief on this subject. The Honorable Roy 
Sessums, director of public works of the State of Louisiana, is here 
to testify personally before you today at the request of Governor 
Kennon, and I want to assure you gentlemen that the manifestations 
of interests by all of these offici: ils of our State are not lig! itly exhibited 
on behalf of the Department of Highways of the State of Louisiana. 
I can most earnestly assure you gentlemen that this is a most serious 


problem with us for not only have we already suffered great losses, but 


we stand in a position, especially every spring, of virtually being put 
out of business by the loss of nearly $200 million of paved, hard-sur- 
faced, and graveled highways as well as many, many bridges. 

I don’t know whether you gentlemen have ever realized what a 
real problem we do have in Louisiana with reference to our water- 
ways. We have over 6,000 miles of navigable streams including Old 
Man Red River, and in order to travel throughout our State over our 
highways we must have many, many bridges—and many bridges we 
do have—in fact every time you drive 214 miles in Louisiana—on an 
average—you will cross 125 feet of bridging for Louisiana has over 
10,000 bridges and 6,000 of them are over 20 feet in length and 
are under the maintenance of the Louisiana Department of Highways. 
We have five large structures crossing the Red River alone at different 
points and are trying now to build a sixth at Miller’s Bluff. Naturally, 
we are greatly concerned with the way this river cuts its capers at 
times. 

Borrowing from a recent brief by Hon. Roy L. Mathias, executive 
secretary of the Red River Valley Association of Shreveport, I would 
like to emphasize that the area involved in the scope of this hearing 
has a history as colorful as any section of our great Nation for truly 
it can be said that since the entry of the white man, around the year 
1700 (and even before that the Indians left traditions of its mis- 
conduct), until today, the Red River has been and continues to be a 
problem confronting many States and the United States Government 


itself, 
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I think that is manifestly true—Red River is certainly the black 
sheep in riparian conduct. Capt. Henry Miller Shreve, from whom 
the modern city of Shreveport, La., is named, found that whereas 
the river was apparently a great stream; it nevertheless was a prob- 
lem within its own banks for even before he could lay the founda 
tion of Shreveport he had to clear away miles of trees and debris in 
the throat of the river which is known in history as Shreve’s Raft. 

As far back as 1828, the Congress appropriated certain funds 
(825,000) at the insistence of the War Department and the settlers to 
remove the great raft and to improve the river for navigation and 
relief from floods. In 1838 Captain Shreve with the remainder of 
this appropriation proceeded to clear the river, and since then it has 
been necessary from time to time to spend more money in order to 
properly control the Red River. Therefore, gentlemen, what we are 
asking herein is not a new request but one made necessary as shown 
by the history of our Nation itself, and it is an obligation that has 
come down through the years to the 83d Congress. 


VITAL INTEREST OF THE LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


It has been suggested to us in Baton Rouge, in the heart of the Deep 
South, that under the new administration Louisiana would be made 
to take her cuts in ap 7 ig Soggy and this, gentlemen, I think you 
will find us willing to do, but we cannot and will not believe that the 
Republican administration or any new administration is going to 
avoid expenditures so very vital and necessary not only to a Demo 
cratic State of the South but to the whole of the U nited States itself. 
I just don’t believe that this is so. We submit that our requests have 
unquestionable merit, and that all of the equities are in our favor, and 
I therefore have no fear at the hands of this committee as we submit 
the issues strictly on their merits, and we know that they will be 
accepte din the same w: ay. Too, Louisiana is only one of some 5 or 6 
States affected | DY these requests. 

The Louisiana Department of Highways has constructed and main 
tains highways adjacent to the Red River from a point where the 
Red River flows into the Mississippi some 60 miles southeast of Alex- 
andria 1 n Rapides Parish, La., northwesterly to the Arkansas State 
line, all as is more fully shown by the map identified as “Department's 
Exhibit Z,” showing the Federal-aid primary system in the State 
of Louisiana and screened in red and blue to particularly show the 
highways immediately adjacent to Red River, as well as the river itself. 
The highways shown on this map are not farm-to-market roads, of 
which there are thousands of miles adjoining this area also, but are the 
concrete hard-surfaced highways constituting a part of the Federal- 
aid primary system and are the main arteries of traffic in this section 
of Louisiana. This map and these illustrations will therefore show 
why the Louisiana Department of Highways has such a vital interest 
in levee protection and bank stabilization along Red River. 

State Route 20, a part of the State primary system, follows the 
left ascending bank of Red River from Alexandria to Shreveport. 
From Shreveport north to the Arkansas line, State Route 55, a part 
of the State primary system, Federal-aid primary system, and stra- 
tegic network of highways important to national de fense, continues 
along this same bank. On the right ascending bank U. S. 71, State 
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Routes 1 and 10, extends northwesterly to Bossier City thence nor- 
therly to the Arkansas Line as State Route 10. This highway is a 
part of the State primary and Federal-aid highway system. U.S. 
71 is on the strategive network of highways important to national 
defense. 

In a recent report prepared by this Department for the Department 
of Defense entitled “Bridge Record for Defense Requirements,” U. 5. 
71 was listed as the fifth road of importance in the State. U.S. 71 
is & major route serving an area in which several large military es 
tablishments are located. 

In addition to these major highways there is a network of feeder 
highways serving the area adjacent to the river, which represents 
millions of dollars of investments by the State. 

Since the Red River forms a natural barrier throughout this area, 
the State has constructed five major bridges, and the sixth structure 
at Miller’s Bluff is now under construction. Each structure will be 
treated separately in the discussion of proposed work. 


COST OF ACTIVE AND COMPLETED PROJECTS 


The records of this department do not extend beyond 1922, since 
highway construction was under another agency prior to that date. 

Since the organization of the State highway department numerous 
highway relocations have been made due to levee setbacks and as a 
result of floods on the Red River. These projects have been placed 
in tabular form and identified as “Exhibit A.” 

Several projects, even though they have not been included in ex- 
hibit A, are indirectly chargeable in part to river damage due to the 
necessity of removing them from constant threat of shifting channels 
and caving banks. An example is the relocation of the Shreveport 
Dixie Highway in Caddo Parish. Caving banks in the vicinity of 
Cash Point have necessitated 3 highway locations. The last im- 
provement was moved west of Dixie and Belcher. The Colfax relo- 
cation, costing in excess of $114 million, was relocated away from 
the river due to caving banks at Colfax. U.S. 71 between Coushatta 
and Ninock was relocated on higher ground due to caving banks at 
East Point. 

FUTURE WORK 


The number and extent of future roadway relocations cannot be 
accurately forecast due to the unpredictable channel changes that may 
be caused by the next flood stage of Red River. 

A section of State Route 20 and the Texas and Pacific Railroad 
near Zimmerman, Rapides Parish, is being threatened by caving river 
banks at this time. The railroad company has been making pre 
liminary surveys for a new location on higher ground away from the 
river. In order to avoid two railroad crossings as grade, State Route 
20 will have to be relocated on the land side of the railroad. The 
cost of relocating State Route 20 will depend on the final location of 
the railroad. However, it is estimated that a minimum of 3 miles of 
highway relocation will be required. Estimated highway relocation 
cost, including right-of-way, is $3 million. 

The major problem confronting the department at this time is 
protecting the existing bridges and providing protection for the 
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bridge being erected at Miller’s Bluff on the Hosston-Plain Dealing 
Hi; ohw: ay. 

During the past 8 years the department has spent approximately 
$128,000 for pier protection, pile replacements, and increasing the 
length of the Boyce Bridge. Increasing the length of this structure 
has only served as a temporary expedient, and another panel will have 
to be added on the Grant Parish side immediately. The pile dikes 
driven on the Boyce side by the Corps of Engineers appear to be 
serving the purpose, with respect to the immediate bank area. How- 
ever, it also appears that these units are having some effect toward 
deflecting the current against the other abutment. The cost of extend- 
ing this structure the minimum length is estimated to be $12,000. 
It is believed the installation of protection works to stabilize the river 
bank on the Grant Parish side will eliminate the necessity for future 
extensions of the bridge. It is estimated that $50,000 will be required 
to provide this protection. As shown by our wall map (exhibit Z), the 
” vartment has spent in this particular area, including Colfax, Me- 

eely, and Boyce, approximately $349,000 on bank stabilization and 
mi ction purposes alone. 

The bridge at Boyce is used by the Army during maneuvers from 
Camp Polk and serves as a direct route between Camp Livingston 
and Camp Polk. U.S. 71, in Rapides Parish above Alexandria, is 
subject to overflow, and in such an event military traffic can be 
re pice over State Route 20 to the Boyce Building and thence north 
on U.S. 71. 

The lalla at Grand Ecore presents the same problem as the Boyce 
Bridge, except that the bank along the bluff is stable. The left de- 
scending bank continues to cave and, in addition to the extensions 
made in the past, the structure must be lengthened now. The depart- 
ment has been making preliminary investigations for a new structure ; 
however, until means are provided to confine and direct the river over 
a definite course, final plans cannot be prepared. The river has been 
cutting into the left descending bank for years and it is possible that 
during the next high water the channel could shift east beyond the 
end of the present bridge. In the event this should happen, traffic 
on State Route 6 and connecting routes west of the Red River would 
be interrupted and have to be rerouted over other highways either 
above or below this point. The required extension is estimated to 
cost $300,000. The cost of permanent bank protection is estimated to 
be $200,000, which is in addition to expenditures needed to extend 
present structure. 

U.S. 71 in the vicinity of Clarence was closed to traffic during the 

1945 high water on Red River. The highway has been designated as 
a part of the network of strategic highways important to national 
defense and considerat ion should be given to the importance of a levee 
along this section of Red River. This levee would aid in solving the 
acute problem of ban!: control at the Grand Ecore Bridge. ; 

\ project, financed jointly by the department and the Corps of 
DF gin eers, providing bank protection on the Coushatta end of the 
Coushatta Bridge has been placed under contract. The work covered 
‘ this contract is less than originally planned due to limited funds 
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ivailable. To insure permanent protection it is the opinion of this 
department that the timber mattress on the Coushatta st le will have 
to be extended, perhaps at both ends, which additional work is esti 
mated to cost $100,000. On the Armstead end of the bridge 11 
believed that bank protection will have to be provided in the 1 
future. Total estimated cost of this work is $150,000. The de oe 
ment has been observing for the past sever al years a ten idency of t 
Bossier City bank to cave in the vicinity of both bridges in Shreve port. 

This disturbance is not sufficiently aggravated to cause concern at 

this time; however, it is believed appropriate to consider this bank as 

n item in the overall program and considering the importance of 
Barksdale Field, this could be a very serious matter and should be 
given close study. 

The department has received bids and now has under construction 
a new bridge over Red River at Miller’s Bluff on the Hosston-Plain 
Dealing Highway. The river channel has shifted westerly a cor 
siderable distance since the plans were prepared for this structure. 
\fter an inspection of the site the department did not feel that shiftiy 
or lengthening the proposed structure would solve the problem since 
there was no assurance that the bank will not continue to cave: there 
fore, it is the opinion of the department that the remedy for this 

tuation is the construction of bank protection works to confine the 

hannel within the limits of the proposed structure. 

It was estimated that 2,500 feet of bank protection work consistl 
of timber pile dikes, m: as and stone ballast was necessary and a tot: 
@ xpenditure of $427,923.35 has alre: udy been made. 

This structure is ‘eat important to the national defense serving as 
a bypass around the congested urban area of Shreveport and also 
as an emergency highland route should the highways below Shreveport 
be under water. 

A recapitulation of proposed work in tabular form is attached and 
identified as “Exhibit B.” 

However, summing up from the map exhibit Z and including what 
we have already spent at Miller’s Bluff, amounting to $427,923.35, we 
show additional e xpenditures at the Cash Point-Dixie area of $23,000: 
Westdale, $11.300: Ninock, East Point, and Chricton, 85,000; Arm 
stead and Gahazan, $206.667; Coushatta, $50,000: and Colfax, Me- 
Neely, and Boyce, $349,000; Alexandria area, $128,000, 


ear 


‘ 
1 
il 


THE MONCLA BRIDGE LOSS 


Al this particular point, we would like to point out also that in 1946 

i high-water period at Moncla in Avoyelles Parish the Red River 
came ran away and left a bridge that had been previously built 
at a cost of one-half a million dollars and left this structure completely 
high and dry as shown by department’s exhibit, previousy shown. The 
department of highways had no other recourse than to replace this 
structure which they did about 2 years ago at a cost of $1,427,000, but 
the pathetic part about the new installation is that.a short time (about 
11 months) after we had the new bridge constructed with a lift span 
directly over the channel of the Red River the river moved to its west 
bank cutting into this bank and leaving the channel high and dry with 
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river bottom sand that could be used for wagons, motorcars, or land 
equipment instead of boats or vessels which it was originally designed 
for. This bridge was constructed so as to enable the department to 
change its lift span either east or west since our engineers appreciated 
how treacherous Red River was and is, but this change in bridge 
construction will cost the department approximately $200,000. We 
particularly call your attention to our exhibits on the Moncla Bridge 
and the Miller’s Bluff area which were otherwise presented to you. 


“RED RIVER—THE UNPREDICTABLE” 


Soil characteristics along the Red River make it susceptible to heavy 
erosion and scour during flood stage which are the causes for the 
above losses. Each highwater causes a heavy loss of livestock and 
property damage in addition to the expense and inconvenience caused 
the public by loss of highways and bridges. The Red River Valley 
is a rich and highly developed agricultural area. Each year many 
acres of farmland are made useless by the shifting channel. In addi- 
tion to farming, this area has several producing oil fields. The im- 
portance of the highway system in this area is indicated by the traftic 
volume shown on the records of the department of highways. This 
volume is a 24-hour annual average and does not indicate the peak load 
which is much larger. 

Because of the importance of highway traffic along and across this 
section of Red River, the Louisiana Department of Highways urges 
that the Federal Government continue or even accelerate its program 
of levee and bank protection work, both construction and maintenance. 
We fee] that additional Federal funds should be allotted to this work 
to protect the huge investments made by various interests in improv ing 
civil and military installations in this valley. We especially urge 
such favorable consideration and recommendations by the Congress 
of the United States for adequate appropriations to meet the needs 
herein set forth and pray for considerations consultant with the needs 
herein represente “dl. 

We respectfully call attention to the exhibits which we have pre- 
sented to you at your hearing on this subject matter and which are just 

. few instances where we believe that our views are cle: arly shown by 
conclusive demonstrative evidence. 

In conclusion we would like to emphasize the fact, gentlemen, that 
whereas bank stabilization and levee protection projects are absolute 
musts, with us in Louisiana should we have another great flood like 
1927, we stand a very good chance of having our State ‘literally eut in 
half by the floodwaters from Red River in which case millions and 
millions of dollars of railroads and highways, all so important to the 
United States defenses, including Barksdale Field at Shreveport and 
the air base and camps at Alexandria, might be entirely destroyed and 
made useless. 

We do not feel that comparatively speaking our requests are very 
large and we sincerely trust that you will give us the considerations 
respectfully requested. 

(The exhibits referred to are as follows:) 
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Exunisit B.—Estimated cost of future work 


Highway | Cost of pro 
damage tection 


ription 


$300, 000 
12, 000 


000 
1, 112, OO 


Mr. Preves. I would like to read into the record a telegram whic} 
I have just received from our chief engineer: 


Please respectfully inform both House and Senate Appropriations Committees 
that recent rains and high water north Louisiana make it imperative that we 
have as much assistance as possible on bank stabilization and levee protection 
Grand Ecore Bridge and other points being dangerously threatened and am sure 
that it will take at least 2 million in assistance from the United States Gov 
ernment or State in order to help hold river off of our highways. We have 
already spent almost a half million dollars trying to stabilize banks of Red River 
at Miller’s Bluff so as to be able to keep bridge at that point 

Needs more urgent than ever on these projects and sincerely hope com 
mittee will give us assistance requested. You have my permission to dictate 
this message into the congressional records 

E. J. JAmMes, Chief Engineer 

I would also like to dictate into the record, for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Natchitoches: 

Please inform Appropriations Committee that we respectfully request as much 
financial aid as possible for bank stabilization. Recent rains and high wate 
makes needs especially acute at this time. Red River about to go out of control 
in several places 


Signed by some 4 or 5 members of the Police Jury of Natchitoches 
Parish, and Miss Carmen Brazeale, secretary, chamber of commerce. 

Gentlemen, L have taken as brief a moment as possible to show you 
as much as I could what is confronting the department of highways 
We hope that you will give us our appropriation so that we can go 
ahead with this particular project of bank stabilization. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mawrnias. Thank you, Mr. Pegues. 

The next three gentlemen, since we are running a little late, I am 
just going to introduce and ask that they file statements, 

First is Mr. R. J. Gammie, chief engineer of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co., Dallas, Tex. 

If you have any comment to make on your flood down there, you 
might tell us about it for just a second. 

Mr. Gamoirz. lam R.J.Gammie. I do not have much comment to 
make. 

We are located at Dallas, Tex. Our railway parallels the Red River 
from Denison, Tex., to the mouth near Alexandria, La. We are very 
close to it from Shreveport to Alexandria. 

We are troubled with caving banks and an unstabilized condition 
there. 
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We cross the Sulphur River with two lines, just below Texarkana 
Dam. We are very much interested in the Texarkana Dam com 
pletion. 

We cross Cypress Creek at Jefferson, Tex., and we are very much 

terested in that project there. 

During the past few weeks we have had high water east of Cypress, 
which the Cane River diversion would have taken care of, because it 
vould have lowered the flood plain. We only had about 15 inches of 
vater over the rail. As Mr. Pegues explained, we could not operate 
he diesel engines. We had no other engines. We had to rent an 

gine and keep it up there to pull the trains through, and keep the 
i esels on the side, to go through afterwards. We were able to get 
me steam engine. That will not be possible in a few more years, be- 
tuse none of the roads will have steam engines. 

We ask that this committee make some money available for all of 
these projects. Weare interested in all of them. 

That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Gammie. Your statement will be put 
nthe record. 

Mr. Gamo™ir. Thank you. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF R. J. GAMMIE, CHIEF ENGINEER, THE Texas & Pactric RarLway Co. 


My name is R. J. Gammie. I am chief engineer of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 

iy Co. at Dallas, Tex. The railway which I represent parallels the Red River 
from Denison to near its mouth, and we are interested in all phases of Red River 
flood control. We cross the Sulphur River twice near Texarkana, once with our 
nain line only a short distance below Texarkana Reservoir, and once with a 
ranch line a few miles farther downstream. We have been overflowed at both 
places, and we expect the Texarkana Reservoir to prevent such overflows after 
ts completion. We are, therefore, vitally interested in its completion. 

We cross Big Cypress Creek with our main line at Jefferson, Tex., only a few 
miles below the proposed Farrells Bridge Reservoir. We have been overflowed 
by this stream several times, the last time being in 1945. Since that time we 
have relocated our line at a higher grade at a cost of approximately $250,000; 
and while we do not expect to be overflowed again at this place, regardless of 
the construction of Farrells Bridge Reservoir, Jefferson and the surrounding 
territory cannot develop with this constant threat held over it. We are, there 
fore, interested in the Farrells Bridge project. 

Qur Louisiana main line is close to the banks of Red River from Shreveport 

Alexandria, La. Also, this line is below the Red River flood plane in a large 
part of this territory, and we are constantly threatened by caving banks and 
evee crevasses. The crevasses threaten us, of course, only during high water, 
but the caving banks threaten us constantly as the banks cave at low water 
as well as during high water. We have two locations where the Texas & Pacific 
Railway is bearing 100 percent of the cost of bank protection, but at other places 
had it not been for the good work done by the United States Army Engineers, 
our present main line location would have caved into the river, and we would have 
had to construct setbacks. We are, therefore, vitally interested in bank stabiliza 
tion and the maintenance and construction of proper levees on Red River. 

Between Cypress and Boyce, La., our line is frequently inundated during high 
stages in Red River. While the completion of the “Cane River closure” w 
not eliminate this trouble, it will lower the flood plane and we can then raise 
our track at the places where this closure will not prevent inundation. Our 
trouble in this territory is all the more acute due to the fact that we are now 
completely dieselized. We are, therefore, interested in the “Cane River closure 

As an illustration of the trouble at this place, heavy rains occurred in this 
territory on Wednesday, April 29, 1953. Water was over our Pleasant Hil! 
branch west of Cypress by the next morning, and the Pleasant Hill local was 
turned back at Provencal, instead of being run through to Alexandria.. This 
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condition still exists on May 6. Water was over the rail on our main line east 
of Cypress by April 30, and as this railway has no steam power, and as diesel 
locomotives cannot be operated through the water, we rented a steam locomotive. 
We kept this steam locomotive in this territory, cutting off the diesels before 
reaching the water, handling the train through the water with the steam engine, 
and putting on another diesel after train was through the water. This ar 
rangement is still in effect, May 6. It is very expensive and troublesome, and 
after other lines do away with their steam power, this method cannot be resorted 
to Had the flood plane been lowered about 15 inches, we would have had no 
water over the top of rail. 

From the above, it will be seen that this railway is interested in all phases 
of Red River flood control and respectfully ask that funds be made available 
for this work. 


Mr. Marruias. Next, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permis 
sion to file for the record the statement of Mr. W. C. Borchert, the 
division engineer of the Kansas City Southern Railway Lines, which 
parallel the river on the east bank. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to have that in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. C. BorcHert, DIvIsIOoN ENGINEER, KANSAS CrITy SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY LINES 


My name is W. C. Borchert I am division engineer of that portion of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway System known as the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co. The railway, which I represent, parallels Red River from above 
Denison to its mouth. The Kansas City Southern main line crosses Red River 
about 10 miles north of Texarkana. ‘The Louisiana & Arkansas crosses Red 
River at Shreveport and again at Alexandria. 

The soil adjacent to the river is an alluvial, sandy silt, which melts and caves 
very badly. I have seen chunks 50 feet in width fall into the river at 1 time 
At many places along the territory in question, the river bank is within a 
few hundred feet of our track. The constant shifting of the river toward our 
main line has imposed extreme hardships on this company and in order to 
continue operation, it has been necessary to move the main line away from the 
caving river banks. 

In the past, the Kansas City Southern bridge at the crossing north of Texar 
kana has been endangered by reason of the river banks caving immediately above 
the railroad bridge. This company has spent large sums of money in the con- 
struction of dykes and revetments above its bridge. 

The Kansas City Southern crosses the Sulphur River only a few miles below 
the Texarkana Dam and our company is vitally interested in the early comple- 
tion of the Texarkana Reservoir. During 1945, the Sulphur River overflowed 
approximately 514 miles of the Kansas City Southern main track, water reach 
ing a depth of 3 feet above the top of rail. The track was badly washed out 
and it was necessary to detour the rail traffic for several days. It is thought 
that with the completion of the Texarkana Reservoir, such track washouts and 
delays to traffic will be eliminated. 

Our Texas Line crosses Big Cypress Creek at Jefferson, Tex. I have been 
acquainted with this trackage for more than 30 years and during that time we 
have encountered many severe delays and have had some very bad washouts at 
this location. On occasions the water has reached a depth of more than 7 feet 
above our top of rail. We feel that with the construction of the Ferrells Bridge 
Reservoir, the flow will be controlled to the extent that we will not be endangered 
at this point. 

Between Shreveport and Alexandria, our main line is very close to the east bank 
of Red River. On this trackage in particular, we have suffered very heavy 
damage in the past by both overflows and caving river banks. During 1945, 
through traffic was suspended for a period of 54 days on this piece of trackage 
due to high water, the water covering 51 miles of our track, some of it as much 
as 10 feet over the top of rail. The track was badly washed out in many places, 
the sum of such places amounting to almost 10 miles. 

We are constantly confronted with the possibility of having to make addi- 
tional track setbacks, account of the caving river banks. We have five loca- 
tions between Shreveport and Alexandria where it has been necessary in the 
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past to make track setbacks. At some of these locations the main track has 
heen set back as many as 6 times. Since the date of Federal valuation of rail- 
roads in 1917, our railroad has made a total of 18 main-line track setbacks in 
he 5 above-mentioned locations, at a cost of $513,000. Three other setbacks 
were made prior to the date of valuation, making a total of 21 setbacks since the 
line was constructed during the early part of the century. The distance from 
Shreveport to Alexandria is 121 miles. Of this mileage, approximately 11 miles 
s now setback construction, which contains 12 more curves than the original 
ne. We are still confronted with the possibility of having to make additional 
etbacks in the near future. 

All of the trackage referred to in this brief, with the exception of the Texas 
ne, is the Kansas City Southern main line between Kansas City and the port 
of New Orleans, and during national emergencies handles vast quantities of mili 
tury equipment, personnel, and commodities. 

From the foregoing, it can readily be seen that this company is vitally in 
terested in the early completion of the Texarkana Reservoir, the construction of 

he Ferrells Bridge Reservoir, extension and strengthening of the levee sys 
tems and any works pertaining to the control of Red River. Since we know that 
the Army engineers have been highly successful in the stabilization of river 
inks, we would recommend that serious consideration be given to a compre 
hensive bank stabilization program in liev of continual levee setbacks, which in 
many instances also involves highways, railroads, and other utilities, not to 
ention the valuable land which is lost forever. We would recommend that a 
reasonable amount of funds certainly should be made available for the purposes 
recited immediately above. 

Mr. Marrutas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, Jr., the chief engineer of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Co. Mr. Hudson has a statement which he requests be incorporated 
in the record. 

Mr. Hupson. I am chief engineer of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Co., commonly called the Cotton Belt. We are vitally inter- 
ested in any overall comprehensive plan of bank stabilization. 

My statement here has been prepared, giving the details. I have 
maps for the 3 locations which we are pi articul: arly interested in; 1 is 
in the vicinity of Shreveport, 1 near Garland City, and 1 near Honore, 
La. 

At Garland City we have been forced to extend our structural bridge 
over the river three different times. Since 1926 we have found it 
necessary to spend in the neighborhood of $600,000 or $700,000, which 
today would be well over $1 million. We are still endangered there 
du to the caving banks, which are a general condition up and down 
the river, over which we have no control, ‘That constantly imperils us. 

We have done what we could when the conditions have arisen, to 
insure our continued operation, but we feel this is an overall project 
rather than a local one. We are subject to conditions which exist for 
miles up and down the river, over which we have no control, and 
which we cannot correct. 

At Honore, La., and Fordel, our present alinement is about 1,100 
feet. from where it was in 1919. At this particular location the river 
bank has traveled about 2,400 feet. That was stabilized in 1948 and 
1950 by the United States engineers, and since that time we have not 
lad a great deal of trouble at that location. 

Our main crossing at Shreveport was constructed in 1912, and since 
that time we have spent several hundred thousand dollars there in 
bank stabilization. In one instance it was necessary to put down a 
deeper pier on account of a pier being undermined. 

Our terminal yards are located at Shreveport adjacent to the bank 
of this river. We have been forced from time to time to spend quite a 
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hit of money on bank protection, to try to stop the sloughing. This 
was taken over by the United States engineers about 1949, and since 
that time we have not had much trouble. But it will take continued 


vork in all of these places to protect us. 


[ appreciate the opportunity of appearing. 
Mr. Davis. Thank you. 
{ The statement of Mr. Hudson is as follows:) 


IS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CoO. CONCERNING NECESSITY 
-EHENSIVE PLAN FoR Rep River BANK STABILIZATION 


lis Southwestern Railway is vitally interested in any program that 
the stabilization of the banks of Red River Ve have 2 crossings 
1 at Garland City, Ark., and the other at Shreveport, La. In 
our location parallels the river for some 10 or more miles, making us 
ly conscious of the proximity of this stream 

Ve constructed our crossing of Red River at Garland City in 1SS8S2. We crossed 
Shreveport in 1912. On account of the vagrancies of this river, we have been 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars in order to protect 

{ » insure continued operation. 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., has been engaged 
and costly battle for probably 60 years. Over these years 
ubaqueous mattresses to protect both our pier foundation 
ridge ends, pile dikes, fascine hurdle dikes, crib dikes, and 
types of revetment in this never-ending struggle to protect 

our crossing 

In the early twenties, bank mattresses, dikes, and 3 current retards were 
installed along 3,400 feet of the left bank upstream from the railroad bridge 
hecause the river was threatening to cut a new channel through the left bank. 
This was a losing battle and in 1929 it became necessary to provide an additional 
250-foot steel span at the north end of the then existing steel bridge. This work 
cost $148,400. 

By 1930 much of the protection work done along the left bank had failed 
It became necessary to install three rock dikes immediately upstream fron 
our bridge and to slope and pave the river bank in vicinity of the north abut 
ment. During a rapid rise in 1932, the main thrust of the river along the left 
bank jeopardized the north approach of the river bridge, necessitating additional 
expenditure. 

There was another extremely high water in the spring of 1935 which washed 
out the 5-panel trestle approach at the north end of our bridge together with 
172 track feet of embankment. This caused a suspension of railroad traffic for 
several weeks. The left bank caved far enough downstream to endanger the 
State highway crossing. The situation was critical for both the railroad and 
the highway It was necessary to construct a 239-foot temporary trestle to 
vet the railroad back in service. A survey was made by the railroad and the 
Arkansas State Highway Department Engineers in order to prepare plans 
and estimate to stabilize the left bank in vicinity of the railroad and highway 
crossings Protection work was installed and completed at an expense of 
$124,051.84 in May 1935. The expense of this installation was divided with 
the United States Government bearing 36.5 percent, the State of Arkansas 31.5 
percent and the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 32 percent of the total 
cost. 

At the same time the installation of an SO0-foot through-plate girder and 12 
panels of pile trestle approach was made at the north end of the 250-foot span. 
This installation replaced the 239-foot temporary trestle. This work was com- 
pleted in May 1935, at cost of $11,367 to the railroad. 

The heavy thrusts of the river continued through several succeeding years, 
subjecting the protection work on the east or left bank to extremely heavy pun 
ishment. 

In 1938 the railroad installed additional mattress protection around piers due 
to heavy scour and deep water. 

Three rock dikes and some riprap that had been installed in 1930 had failed. 
Part of the protection work installed in 1935 had failed to such an extent that 
the upper portion of a 1,270-foot pile dike was scoured out. 

In 1989 it became necessary to install a 285-foot crib dike to reinforce the old 
levee, to construct a runaround levee, and to install 1,196 square yards of pave 
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ment along the left bank, all at an expense of $12,456 to the railroad. The 
threat to the safety of the north approach to our bridge increased with every high 
water. 

By 1941 additional previously installed protection work had failed on the left 
bank. A total of 6,911 square yards of willow subaqueous mattress was sunk 
along the left bank upstream from our bridge and 3,911 square yards of similar 
mattress was sunk downstream. One thousand feet of this bank was sloped and 
paved with man-size stone. All of these were placed to strengthen the bank 
previously protected. This work cost $21,348, all railroad expense, 

In 1942 a 400-foot pile dike and 90 feet of rock-filled hurdle dike were installed 
to take the place of the 1,270-foot pile dike constructed in 1935 that had failed. 
This work cost $21,194, all railroad expense. 

By 1945 previously installed protection work costing $240,672.95 had been 
destroyed or damaged to the point they had ceased to function. Swift water was 
not only flowing through the 250-foot span and 80-food girder but was also flow- 
ng through part of the pile trestle approach, giving rise to a situation that was 
again most critical. 

By 1946 our structure at Garland City had become endangered to the point 
that it was necessary to install additional bridge consisting of two 100-foot 
through plate girder spans and 2 sheet-steel caisson piers. This work cost an 
idditional $164,501. 

All the while the Red River had been making inroads upon us at other loca- 
tions. Between Benton and Honore, La., the river has given our railroad trouble 
at only one place, a bend in the river once known as South Riverside at a point 
the railroad calls Dukedale. Here the levee is now quite close to the track. In 
1922 serious caving took place as the channel was along the left bank. The 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. spent a large sum of money in an endeavor 
to stop this caving as the track was menaced. ‘lwo pile dikes and 11 jetties were 
unstalled in an effort to stop the caving. In addition, very large expenditures 
were made for very temporary work to keep the railroad in operation. Soon 
ifter the river moved away from the bank and no further trouble has been 
experienced here. 

Beginning in 1919 and for a period of some 29 years, the St. Louis South- 
vestern Railway Co. was engaged in a constant and, until recently, a losing 
battle with Honore Bend of Red River at Fordel. The left bank of the river, 
which is west of and adjacent to the railroad for a distance of one-half mile at 
this location, began to cave rapidly in the early part of 1919. The proximity 
of the river to the railroad became dangerous at one place. During 1919 nearly 
2 miles of railroad was relocated inland about 1,100 feet. The river continued 
ts inroads into this left bank, again endangering the railroad. 

In 1926 pile dikes were installed in Honore Bend, the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Co, bearing $26,851 of the cost. In 1930 a 1,044-foot 3-row pile dike was 
constructed at cost of $23,750 to protect the caving bank where closest to the 
ailroad. At that time the bank was 400 feet from center of main track at the 
closest point. ‘The work was performed by Bossier Parish levee district and the 
expense was borne by the railroad. 

The bank caving became so serious in 1937 that the distance between railroad 
and river was only about 50 feet. As caving continued, a considerable expendi 
ture was made relocating a portion of main track and carrying on a month-long 
attle, night and day, trying to stop the caving. It became necessary to set the 
evee back. 

During 1938, in an effort to stop the caving permanently, the railroad, after 
onsulting Bossier Parish Levee Board, installed six retards consisting of pipe 
constructed tetrahedron and A frames connected by cables and anchored in the 
bank with concrete deadmen. This work cost the railroad $28,768.90. The 
riverbank continued to cave, badly damaging these retards. 

In 1938 it became necessary to strengthen this bank protection by installing 
steel fascine boxes. This work was completed in January 1939 at a cost of 
$9,597.28, half of which was paid by the railroad and half by Bossier Parish 
levee district. The caving continued with increasing damage to the tetrahedron 
retards, which were about destroyed by December 1939, 

In 1939, 9,120 linear feet of 4 by 4 feet square and 4 by 4 by 4 feet triangular 
steel fascine boxes were installed at a cost of $13,289.82, the expenses being borne 
equally by the Bossier Parish and the railroad. 

The river continued to cave the banks and, in 1942, 23,184 linear feet of 
4 by 4 by 4 feet steel fascine boxes and 600 linear feet of 4-foot-wide steel-wire 
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mattress were installed. This work was completed in November 1942 at total 
cost of $28,958.07 to the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 

The several fascine-box installations were only partially effective, and every 
high water thereafter required an additional expenditure in an effort to stop 
caving at several points where the fascines had been rendered ineffective by the 
continued mauling of the heavy current. 3v 1948 much of the steel-fascine-box 
bank protection was damaged to extent it no longer functioned as intended. 

At this time the United States engineers became interested in the situation 
at Honore Bend. They prepared plans and estimates for installation of bank 
mattresses and bank paving. In 1948, 2,400 feet of bank at the lower end of 
Honore Bend was stabilized by that amount of standard revetment consisting 
of lumber mattresses and sloped and paved bank. Also, 950 feet of bank was 
similarly protected just above the center of Honore Bend. This bank protection 
was extended a considerable distance upstream from the 950 feet of standard 
revetment constructed in 1948 during the year 1950. Further, between the bank 
protected by standard revetment at both ends of Honore Bend, 40 rock groins 
were installed by the United States engineers. 

The situation at Honore Bend has been unchanged from 1950 to date. This 
bank seems to be stabilized for the time being. The deepest part of the channel 
and hardest thrust of the current is directed against the left bank, and the pro 
tected bank is still subjected to heavy punishment with every high water. It is 
hoped and recommended that the United States engineors keep in close touch 
with this situation and repair or rebnild these protection works if and when it 
becomes necessary so this important section of riverbank will be permanently 
stabilized to prevent further disastrous bank caving. The main track is still 
very close to the river in the deepest portion of Honore Bend. This track can 
not be moved farther without great expense account of levee and other 
improvements. 

The third point on Red River in which we are vitally interested is at our 
Shreveport bridge. When this bridge across Red River was built in 1912, the 
river channel was practically at right angles to the railroad. The railroad 
trainyard at Shreveport is on the outside, or south side, of a bend in the river. 
The bank line along the railroad yard property is alluvial soil and being on out 
side of the bend in the river was subjected to heavy caving for a great many years 
Due to the fact that no attempt had been made to stabilize these banks of Red 
River at Shreveport, serious caving and bank recession oecurred, bringing about 
a channel change and a change in the direction of the current under our crossing. 

By 1930, the angle between the current and railroad gave rise to serious erosion 
around the channel piers. This was caused by the current hitting the piers at 
such a flat angle that the velocity of current was increased to extent that very 
serious scour occurred under the bridge. This scour has been a serious problem 
ever since, 

In 1930 the current undermined pier No. 4 at one corner of footing, this result- 
ing in pier settling upstream until top of pier was out of line 11 inches. There 
was also slight settlement of pivot pier due to scour. One hundred and fifty cars 
of riprap were placed about these piers for emergency protection. There was 
never any trouble with these piers as long as current was directed through bridge 
at approximately right angles to bridge. 

In the year 1930 a 150-by-140-foot subaqueous mattress was sunk with 262 
cubic yards of man-size rock immediately downstream from pier No. 5 to afford 
necessary protection. This cost $3,885.48, all borne by the railroad. 

During 1930-31, pier No. 5 was replaced with a deeper pier and a 150-foot pile 
dike was constructed to protect our pier No. 6. This project cost $112,913.08, 
all expense borne by the railroad. In 1939 serious caving of the right bank be- 
came a problem as it was feared the river would destroy the Shreveport train- 
yard. An effort was made to arrest the caving by installing a large number of 
4- by 4-foot steel fascine boxes along the caving bank upstream from the railroad 
bridge. At the same time a 500-foot subaqueous mattress of varying width was 
sunk along the right bank in vicinity of the railroad bridge to protect pier No. 6. 
This work cost the railroad $16,368.93. 

In 1941, as the right bank was still caving, additional fascine boxes were 
installed at cost of $22,112.48. Also in 1941 unstable conditions developed on the 
left bank of the river in vicinity of the railroad’s bridge. A 500- by 100-foot 
subaqueous mattress and 234 squares of pocket mattress of similar design were 
placed at a cost of $14,697.61. 

In 1946 it was developed that the streambed around certain piers had scoured 
deeply. This scour occurred at piers 2, 3, 4, and 5 and it was felt that these 
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piers needed immediate protection. It became necessary to build up the imme 
diate area around the base of the piers with derrick stone. A total of 5,500 


Also in 1946 the north approach to the railroad bridge, which was composed of 
20-foot I-beam spans on pile bents, was replaced with a 100-foot through plate 
steel girder on concrete pile piers. This work was performed at cost of $20,484.32 
and was made necessary account of unstable condition of left bank under and 
near the bridge. The fascine box protection along the right bank upstream from 
the railroad bridge, described in an earlier paragraph, only proved partially 
effective in stopping the caving. 

In 1946 the United States engineers installed bank mattresses and bank paving 
which they style “standard revetment” along a portion of the caving bank where 
we had attempted to stabilize with fascines. In 1950, 1,200 feet of additional 
bank was also stabilized in same manner by the United States engineers. The 
two United States engineer projects have effectively stopped the caving along 
this bank and the trainyard is safe for the time being. 

It is our thought that adequate bank stabilization of the Red River at Shreve- 
port should be undertaken to insure a measure of permanence to these banks, 
Valuable property and indispensable levees will be thus protected. 

All of the bank protection installed throughout the period covered by this 
report proved to be of temporary nature. The heavy punishment of Red River 
has continued to this time, As has been revealed in this outline, in the past 23 
years it has been necessary to extend our crossing at Garland City upon two 
different occasions. In each instance the extension has been made necessary on 
account of the instability of the river banks. Such protection work as has been 
installed had been flanked and had been otherwise destroyed. 

At Honore Bend we have experienced a shift in the left bank of Red River 
that has measured more than one-half of a mile since 1919. 

At our Shreveport bridge crossing we have had a constant battle, primarily 
on account of channel changes brought about by the instability of the banks 
and the absence of reliable bank protection. 

The problem that has been ours for many years is immensely compounded by 
conditions upon which we have no control. The meandering of the Red River 
in its old-age valley is constantly scouring the unstable banks, endangering its 
levees. Even though we have taken steps to protect our crossing as best as we 
can, we still occupy a precarious position and must be constantly on the alert. 

It is our feeling that this problem of stabilizing the banks of Red River is 
definitely the responsibility of the United States. Private corporations, public 
agencies, and improvement districts simply do not have the resources with which 
to cope with this task. Any work undertaken by any of these must need be local 
in nature. Each foot of river bank is, in a measure, subject to conditions that 
may exist miles above and over which we have no control. The St. Louis South 
western Railway Co. has met its own emergencies as they have arisen and wil! 
continue to do so as it is imperative that we have an unimpaired continuity of 
operation, In the past we have profited immensely by the splendid cooperation 
had at various times with the United States engineers, the State of Arkansas 
and the Bossier Parish Levee Board. 

If a comprehensive plan is adopted looking forward to the stabilization of the 
banks of Red River, the net results to the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 
would be that we would enjoy a measure of security such as we have not had 
in the past. In addition, moneys totaling hundreds of thousands of dollars such 
as have been expended in the past would be made available to effect improve 
ments that would enable us to provide better transportation and an improved 
service to the public. 

Ww. H Hupson, Jt. Chie f Enaine: FP: 

Mr. Matruias. Next, Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce 
Mr. E. J. Jandacek, the assistant chief engineer of the Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., of Owensboro, Ky. He has a statement he 
would like to put in the record. 

Mr. JaNpaceK. We have two crossings that cross the Red River. 
One is located just below Shreveport about 7 miles, and the other 
below Alexandria about 7 miles. We have just lowered the line on 
the crossing just below Shreveport. The bank receded about 500 
feet since the line was built in 1949. We have just finished lowering it 





last year another 600 feet, to get away from the bank caving. Just 
in recent rains it has washed another 100 feet away. 

This is a continuous problem of just staying out of the way of 
the bank. It is very costly. The last time we lowered the lines it 
cost $250,000 to lower the lines. 

That particular line carried 200 million cubic feet of gas daily to 
customers, industrial and domestic users, from thesStates of Mississippi 
to Ohio. The failure of that line would be very serious. It is rather 
difficult to understand just how far the bank will eat away. That 
200 million cubic feet of gas comes from that line to serve the average 
customers, and the average customer in a small home uses about 1,000 
cubic feet. If you convert that it means that roughly 200,000 homes 
would be without gas if we should have a failure. 

Naturally, we are very much interested in any program which might 
have an appropriation to be made toward bank stabilization to insure 
service to the customers in the area. 

(The statement of Mr. Jandacek follows :) 


Texas Gas TRANSMISSION Corp. STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF 
Rep River Basin PROJECTS 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. has two multiple submarine Red River cross- 
ings below Denison Dam. Both are in Louisiana, 1 consisting of two 16-inch 
lines located about 7 miles downstream from Shreveport, La., for transporting 
the gas from the Carthage field in Texas; and the other consisting of two 20-inch 
lines, located about 7 miles downstream from Alexandria, La., used for transport- 
ing gas from south Louisiana. These crossings were constructed during 1949 
and 1951, respectively. The volume of natural gas transported daily through 
these lines is approximately 200 million and 140 million cubic feet daily, 
respectively. 

The river bank at our crossing below Shreveport, La., has receded approxi- 
mately 500 feet since 1949, as is shown on the attached print of drawing No. 
PL-1477. The profiles of the river bank in 1949 and 1952 are both shown on this 
drawing and the bank lost is shaded in red. This drawing shows that at the 
rate the river bank had been caving, another high water stage would have exposed 
the lines, had we not taken action to lower them below thalweg level in the bank 
during 1952. Exposure of the lines to high river stage velocities due to caving 
banks means failure of the lines and interruption of flow of gas to consumers 
from the State of Mississippi to the State of Ohio, who are dependent on it 
for domestic and industrial uses. The failure of this crossing would mean cutting 
off of 200 million cubic feet of gas daily from consumers for the time the lines 
were out of service. Repair of the lines or placing of temporary line could not 
be made during high water stages and it would perhaps be from 30 to 90 days 
before the lines could be repaired after the high water subsided. 

The initial cost of the complete crossing installation in 1949 was approximately 
$524,000. The cost of lowering the 2 lines during the latter part of 1952 will be 
approximately $250,000. In the course of 3 years, almost half again as much 
as the cost of the initial installation was spent to make the lines safe. 

Lowering of lines each time they become exposed in the river, due to caving 
banks is very costly and there is danger of interruption of service. At present 
our only means of protecting the lines is by lowering them in the bank. This is 
almost an endless procedure since the banks will continue to recede as long as 
water flows in the river. Bank stabilization with pile-dike retards or willow mats 
has been considered in this location to make the lines safe but the long reach of 
very active bank, which would have to be stabilized above our crossing to make 
the banks stable at our crossing, would bring the cost considerably more than 
this company or any other one organization could stand for this protection. 

Our river crossing below Alexandria, La., has experienced only one season of 
high water and except for the settling of clay backfill on one bank, it is in good 
condition at this time. 

In view of the increasing demand for natural gas by thousands of consumers 
in the big river valley region, and the ever increasing need to avoid interruption 
of service to these consumers, and the benefit to others, Texas Gas Transmission 





Corp. hereby requests that the amount approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
for Red River Basin for additional bank stabilization of Red River in critical 
locations be approved by the House Appropriations Subcommittee. 


Mr. Marruias. Next, I want to introduce some levee-board repre- 
sentatives. Levee boards, Mr. Chairman, along the Louisiana part of 
the river, are charged with the responsibility of maintaining levees 
after completion and carrying on the normal drainage and levee opera- 
tion there. We have quite a few with us. 

I am just going to call out these names. I think some of these gentle- 
men have statements which they would like to have incorporated, but 
we will not take the time to even highlight them, because we are 
running short of time. 

First, 1 should like to present Sam W. Cavett, president of the 
Caddo Parish Levee Bo: ot Shreveport, La. 

Mr. Caverr. I would only like to say that the Caddo Parish Levee 
Board back in 1922 undertook bank stabilization at Caddo Parish. 
We spent over $1 million trying to stabilize that bank in our parish 
in varying spots. We found that we were financi: ally unable to con- 
tinue that work. We just did not have the resources or the where- 
withal to do that. 

Anything you gentlemen can do to help us in the way of appropria- 
tions to help st: abilize those banks we would appreciate. 

We are losing that vital alluvial soil for generations to come. 

Mr. Marrnias. Next I would like to introduce Mr. Cliff A. Fair- 
banks, the president of the Red River, Atchafalaya, and Bayou Boeuf 
Levee Board, Alexandria, La. 

Did you have a statement to file ? 

Mr. Farrpangs. Yes, sir. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


My name is C. A. Fairbanks. I am president of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Red River, Atchafalaya, and Bayou Boeuf Levee District. I live at Alex- 
andria, La., which is the domicile of this levee district 

This district embraces those alluvial lands subject to overflow on the right 
descending bank of the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers in Rapides, Avoyelles, and 
St. Landry Parishes. It is the responsibility of this board to maintain the 250 
miles of levee and approximately 150 miles of levee drainage ditches and canals 
within the district. These levees protect the district from the floodwaters of 
the Red River, the Atchafalaya River, and the Mississippi River. In addition, 
the West Atchafalaya Floodway levee is within our district, and it is also our 
responsibility to maintain this levee. This district can be devastated by high 
water from any one of these rivers, the Red, the Atchafalaya, or the Mississippi. 

Levees on Red River are not constructed to hold the flood for which the 
Texarkana, Millwood, Ferrells Bridge, Morringsport, Hugo, and Boswell Reser- 
voirs were designed to control. They are built to a lower or interim grade, which, 
it is hoped, will withstand such floods as may occur before the six reservoirs are 
completed. 

The flood damage of 1945 in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana from 
the Red River and its tributaries was at least $16 million. Only a favorable 
combination of circumstances such as the occurrence of the flood prior to the 
growing season, unusually favorable-weather conditions, and vigorous, prompt, 
and effective flood-fighting measures utilized by the Corps of Engineers kept this 
damage below $100 million. 

Major flood can be expected at any time, as shown by the history of Red 
River. 

Raising and strengthening of levees, which was authorized as part of the Red 
River below Denison flood-control plan, and the construction of the Bayou Darrow- 
Rigolette levee have been completed. The effeet of this work is to raise the 
stage of a flood, equivalent to that of 1945, 6.5 feet at Alexandria. 
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Although the levees are higher and stronger, there would still be a greatly 
increased head against them. This would greatly magnify the present seepage 
problems which exist because of the sandy nature of the alluvial banks of the 
river 

Damages from crevasses would be far greater, due to increased head of water. 

Interim grade on Red River to which levees are now built is 1 foot above the 
1945 flood confined. The ultimate grade on Red River is 1 foot above the desigu 
flood as controlled by the 6 authorized reservoirs, none of which have been 
built, the ultimate grade being 6 to 7 feet lower than the interim grade. Most 
of the levees along Red River have an adequate section to the ultimate grade, 
but a very large percentage of the levee line is deficient in section for floods 
requiring interim-grade levees. In the event of a flood equal to or greater than 
that of 1945, there is a strong possibility that some levees may be lost due to a 
Jack of section. During the 1945 flood some levees were lost due to inadequate 
section. 

Possibilities of a flood greater than that of 1945 are very real, as each year 
record floods occur somewhere in the country on rivers similar in size and 
watershed to that of Red River. The 1951 flood on the Kansas River is a good 
example. 

Consequences of a flood greater than 1945 or a levee crevasse from Hotwells to 
Moncla could very well mean: 

1. Bisection of the State from Alexandria to the Gulf of Mexico: 


2. Flooding of 1,250,000 acres of fertile land or a damage of $50 million; 
3. Flooding of cities and towns throughout the State; 

4. Disruption of highway and rail transportation ; 

). Flooding of the essential military Alexandria Air Base; 

6. Possible disruption of oil and gas pipelines ; 

7. Danger to thousands of families and possible loss of life.; 


S$. Unsanitary conditions brought on by disruption of the sewerage and water 
systems of the various towns and cities. 

We wish to call your attention to the fact that Red River will never be safe 
from floods until the reservoir system of which the Texarkana Reservoir is part, 
is completed. 

The Texarkanna Reservoir is so designed as to furnish storage for approxi- 
mately one-third of the floodwaters, from a storm similar to that of 1945, enter- 
ing the river above this point. The completion of this dam as quickly as pos- 
sible would reduce the frequency of flooding to a great extent; the completion of 
the Texarkana Reservoir alone would lower the river stage at Shreveport, La., 
3.3 feet and 3.6 feet at Alexandria. 

However, completion of the Texarkana Reservoir alone is not eonugh; it is 
apparent that the completion of the six flood-control reservoirs on Red River, 
authorized July 24, 1946, is necessary for the survival and prosperity of this sec- 
tion. These six reservoirs are: Texarkana, which is under construction; Mill- 
wood, which is in the planning stage; Ferrells Bridge, also in planning; Mor- 
ringsport, Hugo, and Boswell which have been authorized, but no planning 
money has been made available. It is imperative that the construction on Tex- 
arkana, to be completed in 1954, be not interrupted and that the immediate ap- 
propriation be granted so that these vital reservoirs can be finished at the 
earliest possible date. We feel that with completion of Texarkana and the other 
five reservoirs on Red River we will enjoy a measure of safety for the first time 
since the beginning of construction of our levee system. 

I urge you, gentlemen, and I am joined by the officials of the city of Alexandria, 
Lecompte, Bunkie, and the other cities within this valey, and by all our citizenry 
within our district, to give favorable consideration to our request for the 
inclusion of the full budget, funds in the amount of $8,565,000, for the completion 
of the Texarkana Reservoir and also to consider our request for the necessary 
funds to complete construction of these vital dams, reservoirs, and bank 
stabilizations. 


Mr. Marruias. Next I would like to introduce Mr. Edgar W. 
Fullilove, president, Bossier Levee Commission, Bossier City, La., just 
across the river from Shreveport. 

Mr. Fuuuiuwove. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Edgar W. Fullilove, president of the Bossier Levee District, 
which is charged with the responsibility of flood control, drainage, 
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ind bank stabilization, as well as the maintenance of these structures 
n the Bossier Levee District. 

Mr. Davis. May we just file this for the record? Our time is getting 
very short. 

Mr. Furumove. Yes, sir. 
(The statement is as follows:) 











STATEMENT OF EpGar W. FULLILOVE 






My name is Edgar W. Fullilove, president of Bossier Levee Commission, which 
is charged with the responsibility of flood control, drainage, and bank stabiliza- 
tion, as Well as the maintenance of these structures in Bossier Levee District, 
State of Louisiana. 

Our district embodies 140,000 acres of very valuable delta soil, located in the 
northwest corner of our State, unequaled in fertility anywhere in the Nation 
Our district lies 52 miles along the east bank of Red River in which is located 
the Nation’s largest Air Force base. In width our district is only 2 to 9 miles. 
I mention the length and width and area of the district to emphasize the loss 
we are suffering annually from bank erosion. 

In 9 years, from 1942 to 1951, in Bossier Levee District alone, there were 6,513 
eres lost to caving banks on Red River; this loss occurred in only 52 miles on 
the east bank of the river. On the opposite side, in Caddo Parish, there must 
have been a similar situation. This waste amounts to an average of 724 acres 
of our district annually. (These figures are totaled from annual surveys made 
by the Louisiana Department of Public Works.) These acres are some of the 
most productive in the Southland. Understand, gentlemen, this is a national 
resource gone forever. These destroyed acres will never be deposited at an 
elevation above flood stage under present flood-control plans. They are gone. 
Of course, sandbars eventually grow some grass that can be pastured, but never 
will such land be valuable as long as the soil is deposited at low elevation inside 
the floodway. To this loss can be added, also, the loss of lands used in levee 
setbacks. This loss includes the land destroyed by levee foundations and borrow 
pits from which the soil is taken to construct the flood-control structures. From 
1942 to 1952, 10 vears, Bossier Levee District has retired S67 acres from high 
ielding row crops to acres thrown into the unprotected floodway of Red River, 
isa result of no bank-stabilization effort, an average of 86 acres per vear. And 
igain, gentlemen, so long as no action is taken to alter this devastation, may be 
dded the forfeited value of future crops which can never be produced. Your 
guess is as good as mine as to this particular dissipated amount; however, we 
both will agree that the national economy cannot afford to suffer this compound 
oss indefinitely. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, what wonld you do if a foreign nation should blast 
off or render useless 30 feet of topsoil from 810 acres annually of Red River 
nlantation land in Bossier Parish? Multiply this many times for an estimate of 
topsoil lost up and down our great waterways. I daresny such destruction 
would cause a shooting war, and the defense cost would be in the billions of 
dollars. The meager appropriation from our national income is indeed very 
inadequate for such an important necessity—that of protecting this vital national 
resource from which comes our food and clothing. It would not be inexpensive, 
nor can it be remedied overnight, and I doubt that a man lives who has an 
nfallible formula for stabilizing every caving bank. However, much is known 
by the Corps of Engineers for the treatment of these hydraulic forces. Therefore, 
ve sincerely request that funds be made available for a comprehensive study and 
ntelligent installation of bank stabilization on Red River. 

When the total losses, due to bank erosion, are compared with the cost of 
hank stabilization, we find that the latter is a good investment and highly justi 
fiable from a dollar-and-cent standpoint. Inasmuch as the necessity for funds 
to invest in these projects is the prime reason for our presence, the security of 
our increasing population, through continued possession of soil of this type 
capable of constant high vields, is our responsibility to the citizens of the future 
It is indeed beyond argument that we must conserve these acres now, while we 
have.them, in order to have them in the futnre when they will be valuable 
hevend monetary assessment. 

Under an act of Congress in 1946, there was a Federal project for Red River 
flood control below Denison Dam. We. of Bossier Levee District, are very 
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grateful for the several bank-stabilization projects installed in our district 
They have been very effective in controlling caving banks, and have created 
much favorable interest among our citizens, landowners, railways, highways, 
public-utility organizations, and all others concerned with our national, State, 
and local resources. 

Protective structures are installed under a policy of last resort in each case 
in my district. There were either highways, railroads, or highly populated 
areas threatened where no levee setback region was available. The value of 
land, both its present worth and future production value as a national resource 
was ignored entirely. Not until public and private structures of other, more 
temporary, value were threatened did the Congress allow funds for bank 
stabilization. We can repair and rebuild these improvements, but not the 
precious soil. 

Under the present laws governing the expenditure of funds of construction 
of levees on Red River above Boyce, La., we were limited to the assessed value 
of a landowner’s property in paying him for rights-of-way for flood-control 
structures. In nearly all cases this is unjust. In many cases homes are 
sacrificed entirely for the purpose of public protection. Bank stabilization would 
move the battleground under the banks, and eliminate this injustice to one man 
in favor of the public. To pay the actual value of the property taken, which I 
fee] should be done, would in itself soon prove the economic justification of bank 
stabilization. 

I was born and lived to be 45 years of age on Chalk Level plantation, which 
suffered 14 succeeding levee setbacks, requiring more than 800 acres of land with 
only 1 mile frontage on Red River. Aside from my service, through three State 
administrations, as a levee commissioner, I think this alone qualifies me to help 
inform the Nation, through its congressional leaders, of the permanent loss of 
land that our Nation is suffering along the great rivers which flow through 
such types of soil as exist in the Red River Valley of Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. 

A meandering river, like the Red, is continually shifting its course, thus creat- 
ing the necessity of a comprehensive plan of stabilization. Those structures, 
already completed and functioning as planned, must be respected and kept in 
service. This can be done only by maintaining the alinement of the hydranlik 
forces of the current so far as not to allow them to shift onto the banks above 
or below the structure. Therefore, to properly place these revetments, it will 
require a careful study by hydraulic engineers of long experience in bank 
stabilization. 

As I have tried to emphasize, this is a national loss of resources and when 
totaled over the watershed it is staggering. I am present here in Washington 
for no other purpose than to bring it before the people of the Nation through 
their Congress in order that this long-neglected situation may be remedied. 
Gentlemen, this request is not “pork barrel’ spending; it must be realized that 
this is an investment in the future of our Nation. The protection of our Nation’s 
soil along the great national drainage systems is the responsibility of the Nation 
as a whole. 

Gentlemen, our national economy will certainly undergo a rigid change if the 
“eold war” as well as the “fighting war” is settled. The employment of thou- 
sands, who are occupied now in defense projects, will certainly be a national 
problem. You, the Congress, can surely assist in this changeover from war- 
effort employment by planning a backlog for this civil function that will be 
sound in every respect. Bank stabilization, especially the standard-board revet- 
ment type, requires a great amount of hand labor, low grades of timber and rock 
ballasts. Transportation by rail, truck, and water will be required, along with 
fuel, electricity, and the manufacture of steel used in these structures. Such a 
program is a sane plan, one of great importance to any immediate future employ- 
ment problem, and a sound and permanent investment to protect our delta soil. 
Neither you nor I will ever be criticized for stabilizing the soil along these 
great rivers’ courses. We sincerely request Congress to consider this construction 
plan. 

Speaking for the Bossier Levee Commission, all plantation and homeowners, 
and all other citizens concerned with national economy, soil conservation, flood 
control, bank stabilization, and channel improvement, it is ovr desire to see 
organized a comprehensive bank-stabilization program for Red River in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma conducted by the United States Corps of 
Engineers. Funds for such soil security is the responsibility of the United 
States of America. 
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Mr. Fuuumove. Would you mind, sir? I ama farmer. I love the 
land. I would like to mention just a few figures. 

It has been 9 years on only 52 miles where we have lost 6,513 acres 
of land. That is quite an annual loss. Then we are retiring over 800 
acres a year for levee setbacks. 

Now, I do not minimize the public institutions and things that have 
been spoken of here, but I think the time is coming for us, possibly in 
a few years, when land will be beyond monetary valuation. 

I sincerely hope that our Congress will realize the future value of 
our natural resources, where we have to get our food and fiber. We 
are not making any more of these good acres. They are worth 1 to 
20 acres on the uplands, I would say. 

I urge that bank stabilization from the standpoint of protecting 
the land and work of that character is more important than reseeding 
and should be used. 

Mr. Marruras. Thank you, Mr. Fullilove. 

Next I would like to just introduce Mr. Hu B. Myers, chief engineer 
of the department of public works at Baten Rouge. 

Next I would like to introduce Mr. D. D. Terry, director of the 
division of flood control of the Arkansas Resources and Development 
Commission of Little Rock, Ark. 

Did you have a statement to file, Mr. Terry? 

Mr. ‘Terry. Mr. Chairman, I am the director of the flood-control 
division of the State of Arkansas, and I am appearing for Arkansas at 
this hearing. I have a very brief statement here on the value of bank 
stabilization. I think that is most important. 

Mr. Davis. We will be happy to insert that statement in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Terry. Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows :) 



































STATEMENT OF Davin D. Terry or LitrLe Rock 















My name is David D. Terry. I am the director of the division of flood control, 
water and soil conservation of the Arkansas Resources and Development Com- 
mission. I am making this statement today on behalf of the State of Arkansas 
on the request for an appropriation for flood-control works on the Red River. 

The Red River borders a portion of and extends through the southwestern 
section of Arkansas. It is of local concern to Little River, Hempstead, Miller, 
and Lafayette Counties. That portion of the Red River from the Arkansas-Okla- 
homa line to the Arkansas-Louisiana line extends for approximately 169 river 
miles. For years the river has meandered over a wide belt consuming many 
rich and fertile acres in its wanderings. 

It is not my purpose to atempt to pinpoint critical locations, but I do want 
to call your attention to land losses which have occurred within recent years. 
Iam advised that within the river reach from Fulton to the Louisiana-Arkansas 
line, a distance of approximately 93 miles, there has been a loss of 5,478 acres 
In the river reach above Fulton the determined loss has been approximately 
1,200 acres. These losses wil total 10% square miles. 

We believe that a realistic approach to the problem of the prevention of flood 
losses on the Red River will be a progressive program of bank stabilization, and 
urge that this committee consider recommending to the Congress a sufficient 
appropriation so that this work might be planned and construction started at 
such locations as may be determined by the Corps of Engineers. We also request 
that channel rectification be authorized where recommended. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of Arkansas interests 
at this hearing and are pleased to join with our own citizens and our neighbors 
to the west and to the south in urging that an appropriation be recommended to 
provide sufficient funds for a beginning of the harnessing of Red River and the 


































elimination of the economic waste caused by the ceaseless meanderings of the 
river channel. 
Respectfully submitted. 


D. D. Terry, 
Director, Division of Flood Control, Water and Soil Conservation, 
irkansas Resources and Development Commission, 

Mr. Marruias. Next I would like to introduce the mayor of the city 
of Texarkana, Ark., Mayor B. R. McCarley. 

Do you have a statement ? 

Mayor McCartery. Yes; I have a statement. 

Mr. Davis. We would be happy to insert that in the record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Mayor B. R,. McCariey in BEHALF OF TEXARKANA DAM AND 
RESERVOIR, Tex. 





The completion of the Texarkana Reservoir is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance to the city of Texarkana Ark., which IT have the honor to represent in 
this cause. My purpose in appearing before you is to urge the inclusion in the 
next appropriation measure of the $8,565,000 recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget for continuing work on the project during fiscal year 1954, which I under- 
stand begins next July 1 

The brief prepared by my colleague representing the Texas side of the city 
ably sets forth the need for prosecuting the work from the standpoint of domestic 
and industrial water supply. The considerations in these respects apply with 
equal force to the Texas and Arkansas portions of the community. The same 
water system serves hoth and their needs are identical in all respects. 

Similarly, the Texas side is concerned with the flood-control aspects of the 
reservoir with which this brief will deal. It seemed an unnecessary imposition 
upon the time of the committee for each of us to discuss both phases, so we have 
agreed to avoid duplication: but I should like to emphasize that each fully 
endorses the statements made by the other. 

The primary purpose of the Texarkana Dam is to control the floods of Sulphur 
River. The 1945 flood of Red River—the tragic results of which are responsible 
for the flood-control project below Denison, Tex., adopted the year following— 
was largely caused by the floods of Sulphur River and Little River, I am told. 

Certainly, Sulphur must have been a major offender. 

The Texarkana Gazette of Sunday, April 1, 1945, carried this caption: “Sulphur 
River sets pace for Little and Red Rivers, adding 12 feet to its already sensa- 
tional 24-hour rise of 17 feet at Naples. Flood stage on the Sulphur is 22 feet 
and the river was gaged at 37.2 on Saturday. * * * The transportation and com- 
munication situation as regards telephones and railroads was described as being 
as being about as bad as it possibly could be and highway traffic was very little 
better.” 

On the 3d of April a notice appeared to the effect that anticipated weakening 
of the bridge at Garland had put the St. Lonis Southwestern Railroad out of 
commission; and the 4th brought the following headline: “Red River Breaks 
Through Weak Spot in Levee Near Garland City: Large Area of Bottom Land 
Flooded, 5,000 to 6,000 acres inundated. Red Cross workers, Army ambulance 
crews, Boy Scouts, and other volunteer workers rushed to Lewisville in Lafayette 
County. * * * Heavy assault boats from St. Louis are to be used in bringing out 
hoth people and livestock in Hempstead County and at Doddridge in Miller 
County where the confluence of Sulphur and Red Rivers has sent water over a 
wide area. 

“Houses, barns, and livestock were seen being carried along by the swift cur- 
rent of Sulphur River as it * * * leaped on to join the Red.” 

And on April 5—“A number of families got out early enough to save much of 
their movable property, but others were forced to leave hurriedly without a 
change of clothes, or food even for one meal.” 

My purpose in quoting just a few of the old newspaper accounts is to bring to 
your notice more graphically than I felt a mere statement of mine could do, not 
alone the suffering and loss occasioned the immediate victims by an overflow 
but also the implication of widespread disruption of business and traffic, the 
deterioration in morale, and the heavy demands by way of flood fighting and 
rescue work—to be followed by the equally essential duty of caring for refugees 
and the long and sometimes discouraging task of rehabilitation. 
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The effect of all this upon the defense effort or the war effort, quite aside from 
the loss of foodstuffs, cotton, and property, is, of course, demoralizing. 

The 1945 flood came so early in the spring that crop losses were minimized 
The great flood of 1908, for example, came in June and July. Yet, despite this 
favorable factor, the 1945 losses in the six Arkansas counties affected was over 
a million dollars. I have the detailed figures for the two most seriously hurt 
namely, Miller County, in which Texarkana, Ark., and the mouth of Sulphur 
River are located, and Lafayette County in which the Garland crevasse occurred. 
I will file the detailed figures for the record. For Miller County the total was 
$276,000 and for Lafayette County it was $503,000. We had only one crevasse 
in Arkansas. The losses which our sister State of Louisiana sustained must 
have been staggering indeed. 

I am not an engineer, but it is my understanding that more than one-third of 
the total flood flow in the Red below the mouth of the Sulphur came out of 
Sulphur River and that with Texarkana Dam completed the Sulphur will put 
out less than one-tenth of the flow that it had in 1945. The desirability of early 
completion of the dam, therefore, seems manifest from the economic, the humani 
tarian, and the defense standpoints alike 


Losses in Miller and Lafayette Counties, Ark., 1945 flood of Red River 


Miller 
County 


Crop losses $75, 500 000 
Livestock 5. 300 OOE 
Buildings, ete 22, 500 59, OOK 
Farm machinery 2 500 10. 000 
Land destroyed by san g, ete 112, 000 175, OO 
County roads and bridges 8, 500 17. 000 
Miscellaneous ; 50, OOO > O00 


276, 300 503, 000 


NOTE sosses in Hempstead, Howard, Little River, and Sevier Counties aggregated $246,( 
the 6 counties damaged by the flood, $1,025,300 


Mr. Marritas. Mayor Carroll L. Shiffer, of the city of Texarkana, 
Tex. Mayor, do you have a statement ? 

Mayor Suirrer. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of this 
committee, 1 am Carroll L. Shiffer, the mayor of Texarkana, Tex. 

In my brief I point out from a defense aspect the importance of the 
inclusion of the money recommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for Texarkana Dam and Reservoir. Certainly I want to ratify 
the statements of my colleagues. 

Thank you. 

(The statement of Mayor Shiffer is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON, CARROLL SHIFFER, MAYor OF TEXARKANA, TEX., IN BEHALF OF 
TEXARKANA DAM AND Reservorr, TEXAS 


I represent the city of Texarkana, Tex., and I am addressing you in behalf of 
the Texarkana Dam and Reservoir, which are located on Sulphur River in Cass 
and Bowie Counties, Tex., 45 miles above the confluence of the Sulphur and Red 
Rivers, and approximately 8 miles southwest of Texarkana. The dam is an 
earth-filled dam 18,500 feet long and 90 feet high. The dam and reservoir pres 
ently under construction are about 65 or 70 percent complete. 

When I visited the dam the other day, the flood-plain section of the embank 
ment with the riprap was completed, and the construction of the spillway and 
outlet structures were in the final stages of construction. 

The said reservoir will have a flood-control storage of 2,500,000 acre-feet and 
conservation pool capacity of 145,000 feet. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved or recommended $8,565,000 for con 
tinuing construction during the fiscal year of 1954. The purpose of my appea 
ance before this honorable committee is to urge the inclusion of that figure in 
the forthcoming appropriation bill, so as to permit the orderly completion of 











the dam. In support of this request, I should like to point out certain defense 
aspects of the reservoir and dam, which may not previously have been brought 
to the committee’s attention. I should also like to point out that an earth dam 
includes little in the way of critical materials. 

Texarkana is a city of some 45,000. It is the home of the Red River arsenal 
and of the Lone Star defense plant. During the last war, the defense plant 
which is a shell-loading establishment, employed as many as 12,000 people at the 
peak of its operations. The arsenal employed 4,000, a total for both plants of 
16,000 persons. The two plants together occupy a reservation covering 55 square 
miles. Since the war, the Red River Arsenal has been built up to what I under- 
stand to be the largest establishment of its kind in the Nation. Its peacetime 
strength prior to the Korean expedition had grown to 7,000 or 8,000 employees, 
as compared with its previous wartime strength of 4,000. It currently has about 
11,000 employees. The Lone Star defense plant is presently, and since the Korean 
struggle has been, in operation, and, I understand, employs about 6,000 people. 
If, over the next few years, an all-out war should develop, the two defense 
plants together might easily represent an aggregate labor force of 22,000 to 
23,000. 

Not all of the labor force employed at the two plants is or will be resident in 
Texarkana, but a great portion of it is, and will be, and the Texarkana water 
system has to supply the outlying districts as well as the city proper. I do not 
mean to imply by this that we supply the arsenal, for it has its own water system, 
but we do serve a total of perhaps 46 or 47 thousand water custom- 
ers. Permanent growth of the city over the past several years, occasioned in 
part, of course, by the enlarged scope of the arsenal’s operations, has by this 
time absorbed the reserve capacity of our water supply and we are now faced 
with the problem of serving an increasing defense labor force, which will possibly 
continue to build up for several years to come, and possibly thereafter will re- 
main at a high figure for an indefinite period of time. The completion of the 
Texarkana Dam would immediately provide an added water supply of about 13 
million gallons a day, and it is hoped more would ultimately be available. 

Since present consumption will average 3.5 million gallons a day with a peak 
load of approximately 6 million gallons a day, it is apparent the dam not only 
will provide an abundant domestic water supply, but will furnish a liberal supply 
for industrial use. Industrial water supply is often the greatest obstacle to 
inland migration of industries seeking sites removed from the bombing hazards 
and labor difficulties of the coastal region. With an abundance of fuel of all 
types immediately at hand or within easy reach, with four trunkline railroads, 
many trucklines, ample power supply, and a fine network of Federal and State 
highways, and with the Lone Star Steel Co. near, Texarkana, with industrial 
water supply added, should furnish an ideal solution to the problems of industries 
decentralizing or expanding in connection with the defense effort. 

It is to be noted also that the provision of a water supply by the Texarkana 
Reservoir would provide a substitute or supplemental source of water to the 
arsenal in the event the arsenal’s self-contained system should be destroyed by 
Sabotage or enemy action. 

Last fall, and to the month of December, the city of Texarkana had to reserve 
the use of water to essential purposes, prohibiting luxurious use or waste of 
water. The city in reliance on the scheduled completion of the dam and reservoir 
is having the engineering prepared for the facilities necessary for appropriating 
the water from the Texarkana Reservoir when completed. The dam and reservoir 
are located on the best available watershed in the Texarkana area, and since 
satisfactory underground water is very scarce in the area, the city, if the reser- 
voir were not completed, would be deprived of the most readily available source of 
needed water. 

Texarkana fully appreciates the need to limit civil works to those contributing 
materially to the defense effort insofar as it is practical to do so, It assumes that 
recognition of defense value is implicit in the inclusion of the Texarkana Dam 
by the Bureau of the Budget in its recommended schedule of expenditures, but 
it seemed appropriate to acquaint the committee more explicitly with the particu- 
lar aspects of the matter which I have covered. My colleague from the Arkansas 
side will cover the equally important flood-control aspects of the project. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mr. Marrutas. Next I would like to introduce Mr. Mare Dupuy, 
who is a member of the Red River, Atchafalaya, and Bayou Boeuf 
Levee Board, at Marksville, La. 
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Mr. Dupuy has a statement he would like to file. 

Mr. Dupuy. Yes, sir; I have a short statement. This is with re- 
spect to the Overton-Red River waterway. It is not a new thing. 
We are not here to ask for funds. We want to keep it before you, so 
that we may come back at a later time which is more propitious and 
ask for funds. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Marruias. We understand there is an economy movement on. 

(The statement follows :) 


BRIEF IN BEHALF OF Rep River LATERAL CANAL OR OVERTON-ReEpD RiveR WATERWAY 


May it please this committee, in the interest of time, the following report 
will cover only the points which we believe should be called to the attention of 
this committee and for more detailed information, would like to refer the com- 
mittee to the record at the time the project was approved under the River and 
Harbor Act, July 24, 1946. 

HISTORY 


An attempt throughout the years was made by the citizens of the Red River 
Valley to secure an improvement of Red River for the purpose of continuing 
navigation through one of the potentially most fertile areas of this country, 
to furnish cheap and badly needed navigation for the development of the area 
und in endeavoring to secure this end, the interest of the lower Mississippi Valley 
office of the United States engineers was enlisted. The Department in endeavor- 
ing to carry out the wishes of Congress, to determine the feasibility of providing 
a navigation channel in the river, made a complete study and evolved the idea 
of connecting and improving the natural streams and canals in the valley and 
construct a slack water-lock waterway, approximately parallel to the river, to 
serve the same territory as would have been served by making the river navi- 
gable. This project eliminated the objectionable characteristics of the river 
and provided in addition to the navigation benefits, much-needed main drainage 
outlets in the valley. 

Having in mind the possible construction of this Red River lateral canal, an 
extensive research was conducted by the Department of Public Works of the 
State of Louisiana, with a view of determining its economic justification and no 
doubt, as a result of the report of the department of public works, the project 
was approved by Congress as stated hereinabove under the River and Harbor 
Act of July 24, 1946. 

It may be well to set forth at this point a summary of said justification : 

1. There would be sufficient savings on present commerce in the valley te 
justify the costs of construction 

2. The natural resources and agricultural possibilities of the Red River Valley 
have only been touched. Cheap transportation as furnished by this canal would 
be a great spur to development and would result in a tremendous increase in 
commerce on account of new products and expansion of production of old ones, 

3. Manufacturing has been the most backward activity in this section as com- 
pared to other parts of the country. Cheap transportation is vital to industry 
and unless a navigable waterway is provided it seems probable that the unbal- 
anced economy of the Red River Valley will not only not improve, but will get 
worse as it must compete with other areas which are provided with the advantage 
of water transportation. 

4. The Red River lateral canal will extend and fit into the huge Mississippi 
River system of navigable channels, adding a large rich area to the territory 
already served by that network It will permit the great Red River Valley to 
obtain its share of benefit from the Federal expenditures that have already been 
made in the Mississippi River and other tributaries. 

5. It would constitute a considerable item in cheapening the overall cost of 
transportation of goods within the United States and thus constitute an advan- 
tage in cost of the delivered product for goods for export in competition with 
foreign countries. 

6. The canal would afford an adequate drainage outlet for thousands of acre@ 
of fertile, poorly drained, and undrained land. 

7. In the three cities of Shreveport, Alexandria, and Natchitoches, associations 
of prominent businessmen have formed and chartered associations for the 
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development of the port facilities at these towns, indicating that there is a 
detinite intent on the part of the people in the valley to use the waterway when 
it is constructed. 

A monetary value for annual benefits to be expected from construction of the 
Red River lateral canal to Shreveport has been derived solely on the basis of 
annual savings in costs to shippers and the average annual increase in agricul- 
tural production due to improved drainage. This compliation does not take 
credit for any of the other great benefits to be derived from the construction of 
the canal. 

Approved under Rivers and Harbor Act of July 24, 1946, the project provides 
for a navigation channel 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide from the Mississippi River 
at mile 300 through Old River for 7 miles and Red River for 31 miles, thence 
by means of a lateral canal, leaving Red River through its right bank at mile 31 
extending through land cuts and existing waterways across the Mississippi-Red 
backwater area and along the right bank of Red River flood plain to Shreveport, 
La., for a total length of 175 miles. Other features of the project are the con- 
struction of a sufficient number of locks, each 12 feet by 55 feet by 650 feet, a 
pumping plant on Red River near Shreveport, a relocation of higliways, roads, 
und utilities affected by the project, alteration or replacement of railway bridges 
over existing waterways, construction of new railway and highway bridges, and 
construction of diversion channels, floodgates, waste weirs, and drainage struc- 
tures and required appurtenances. No funds have been allocated so far for 
actual construction of the project but an allotment of $200,000 has been made for 
advance planning. Preliminary surveys between miles 31 and 96, and mapping 
of that area have been completed. Preliminary geological investigations, labora- 
tory studies, field investigations, inclnding detail surveys of structure sites and 
borings, and office studies including hydraulic and hydrologic studies and design 
analysis for the entire project have been made. No construction funds have been 
made available to date 

This meritorious navigation channel was authorized by Congress in 1946. 
Planning money was appropriated for the fiscal years 1947-48. Representatives 
from the Red River Valley Association presented statements this year before 
the House and Senate committees, urging that construction work be initiated now 
on this worthy project. 

The development of the Red River watershed to its highest potential produc- 
tivity requires the construction and use of the Overton-Red River waterway. 
The benefits and savings that will result to the Nation, when this navigation 
channel is in operation, will amortize its cost long before the time estimated for 
its liquidation by the Army engineers. The ratio of cost against benefits and 
savings submitted by the Corps of Army Engineers was very conservative. 

This meritorious project is an important link in the great inland water trans- 
portation system of the United States. It will be a distinct national asset. This 
waterway will penetrate one of the largest oil-producing areas in the world. It 
will carry many strategic commodities to the Nation’s hungry industries. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FEATURE 


The Overton-Red River Waterway can be justified on national defense aione, 
because it will provide low coast and ample transportation to and from the 
Nation’s finest military maneuver area and training camps. 

During the last war, over 3 million men were trained by the Army and practiced 
mass Army maneuvers in the section that will be served by this waterway; that 
was one-fourth of the entire Army used in World War II; furthermore, most of 
our outstanding military leaders received their first experience in commanding 
very large armies there, including Generals Kisenhower, Bradley, Patton, Me 
Nair, Kruger, Hobbs, Collins, Courtney Hodges and others. 

Had this waterway been in use during the last war, its value to the Army would 
have been great. It would have added much transportation efficiency in han- 
dling vast amounts of heavy equipment to and from the area. It would have 
relieved the huge strain on the overworked railroads and overcrowded highways. 
It would have saved the Government a very large sum of money paid for freight 
charges. 

The maneuver area served by this canal contains every type of terrain necessary 
for Army training; no other section of the United States combined all of these 
many features required for conducting such vital military maneuvers. It is well 
to keep in mind that the Army may again use this exact locale for the very same 
purpose. We should never again take the risk of transportation bottlenecks and 
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lelays. Time will be of the essence in the next wat We are spending many 
billions annually for national defense. Some of these funds might well be used 
to hasten the completion of this important waterway. 


DRAINAGE FEATURES 


The Overton-Red River Waterway justification figures, used at the time Con- 
eress authorized the project, contained only a small amount of benefits derived 
from drainage; since that time the State of Louisiana inaugurated a statewide 
drainage program and appropriated $5 million to assist the various parishes 
of the State, which are cooperating in the drainage program, by voting a meas- 
ire to finance 60 percent of the cost of the work. 

This canal will provide the most important drainage outfall channel for the 
ich alluvial lands in the parishes through which Red River passes below Shreve 
port. On the basis of present drainage plans, this waterway could be justified 
economically by this drainage item alone. 

Particular attention and stress should be laid to the drainage features of this 
proposed project. 

Hundreds of thousands of badly drained acres would be afforded relief. The 
lands would be made available for both cultivation and for use in a fast expand- 
ing cattle industry. These lands are potentially some of the most fertile in the 
country. The lack of drainage has been occasioned in a great part by the con- 
struction of levees along the river, thereby impeding or blocking the flow of 
many of the smaller streams which once afforded a measure of drainage. 

While the State of Louisiana and cooperating parishes have spent millions ‘and 
are still spending millions of dollars in endeavoring to carry out a statewide 
drainage program, of necessity the job of draining the particular area, through 
which the proposed canal is to run is simply beyond their resources. Therefore, 
we feel that it is vital that construction work be begun at an early date on the 
proposed canal which will drain a vast area which the resources of the State 
and parishes are unable to cope with as stated and at the same time, make 
available this additional area to the State and country at large for a continuing 
food and fiber production with which the Nation is badly in need, not only for its 
present needs but for an ever expanding population. We can ill afford the non- 
production of the area which will be helped by the proposed development. 

Right at the present moment thousands and thousands of acres are under water 
because of the terrific deluge that has taken place throughout central Louisiana, 
vhich condition would have been greatly minimized had the Overton lateral 
anal been constructed, because, necessarily with the river high and the gates 
closed to any drainage or outlet into the river, it is simply impossible for the 
surrounding area to take care of its rain runoff, without adequate alternate 
drainage and may we urge the point that any money spent on this worthwhile 
project shall be in the nature of a capital investment, rather than an expenditure 

We would again like to stress the point that through the past 50 years there 
has been active local participation with a view of first providing for the control 
of floods through the active work of the various levee and drainage districts in 
the area as is evidenced by the hundreds of miles of levees, though inadequate 
n nature, that were found by the Corps of United States Engineers at the time 
the United States realized that it had a responsibility in carrying out flood con- 
trol and also by the active participation of local parishes in endeavoring to carry 
out a drainage program, inadequate as it has been, to fully give relief to the 
area through which the Overton lateral canal is to pass. 

May we point out a paradox that while as stated there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land that could be put to use, actually through the several 
parishes in Louisiana through which this proposed improvement is to pass, 
population is being lost, because of the fact that the present land open and avail- 
able to tillage is inadequate to support this population and the census records 
will show a gradual loss throughout the past 20 years of population from an 
area where it can ill be afforded. This population has drifted to other points 
and in a great measure has accentuated the relief problems with which the coun- 
try is now faced. 

Would it not be much more economical and wise to retain this population by 
making available to them the land which they badly need to carry on their living 

We, therefore would like to urge the point that any money spent, either in plan- 
ning or in actual construction of this project, is in the nature of a capital invest- 
ment rather than a mere expenditure and while we realize, because of ‘terrific 
drains on the Public Treasury, due to the great problems that affect this country, 
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some cuts and reductions should be made, nevertheless, we cannot help but fee 
and therefore urge that there are some types of services and small types of basic 
improvement that should be continued and even enlarged to perhaps minimize 
in future years the very problems which are now in the main the cause of world 
troubles, with which we are now faced, and we therefore again wish to respect 
fully urge that at least a substantial sum in the nature of planning money be 
appropriated to continue the planning of the project, such as has already been 
undertaken in order that whenever the times are more propitious, that actual 
construction can be begun and earried out, thereby redounding to the great bene- 
fit of the area immediately served and certainly of the country as a whole. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Marc Dupuy, 
Commissioner, Red River, Atchafalaya and Bayou Beouf Levee District, 
irea Vice President, Red River Valley Association. 


Mr. Matrntas. Next I should like to present the mayor of Bossier 
City, La., Hoffman L. Fuller. 

Mayor Futter. Thank you. I do not have any statement. I just 
want to express my appreciation for the work which has already been 
done, and express a hope that we can hold what we have. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Marruias. Next I would like to present Mr. A. C. Montgomery 
of the Bossier Parish policy jury, which is the equivalent of your 
county government which you have in Yankee-land, we will say. 

Mr. Monrcomery. Gentlemen, I will not elaborate, either, but the 
work is seriously needed. I do sincerely hope that this committee 
will assist us in the program which has been presented here to you. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Marruias. Next I would like to present Mr. Ned W. Jenkins, 
president of the Red River, Bayou Pierre Levee and Drainage District, 
which is directly below Shreveport on the west bank of the river. 
Mr. Jenkins has a statement. 

Mr. Jenkins. I would like to file this statement. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF N. W. JENKINS, PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF RED 
River, Bayou PIERRE LEVEE AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT 


Gentlemen of the committee, I represent the Red River-Bayou Pierre Levee 
and Drainage District which area comprises some 30 miles along the west bank 
of Red River. Our problems here are identical with all other districts along the 
Red. The usual high-water stages are controlled by the levee system efficiently, 
but we are subjected to very heavy losses from flash floods and caving banks. 
These can be controlled and ultimately eliminated by two methods only, and the 
engineering work and plans for doing this are complete and practical. 

First, the flash floods and excessive high stages of the river can only be con- 
trolled by the construction of reservoirs on the tributaries augmented by sound 
conservation practices, such as terraces and reforestation in the watershed. Real 
progress has been made in this in the last 10 years and is continuing at a rapid 
pace. Very large areas that were once donated to row crops such as cotton and 
corn are now sodded to pasture and the production of livestock has increased 
phenomenally. If the proposed flood-control reservoirs were constructed within 
a reasonable time it would remedy this situation and materially reduce the 
great losses we suffer from the caving banks of this unstable river. Losses to 
both Federal and State governments as well as to the land owners are great. 

So our second problem is the stabilization of the banks of the river. The 
case is this: 

Our country is growing up and developing very, very rapidly. Levees were 
and are necessary in flood control, but they serve this purpose only, and to a 
degree, bank stabilization will protect us from the loss of our greatest natural 
resource, our best high front land. 





Levee setbacks are expensive and in most cases are temporary. The costs 
nvolved are much more than the actual construction of the levee itself. First, 
there is the loss of the land. Second, the cost of moving all improvements. Third, 
the provisions and costs of additional rights-of-way. Fourth, the problems and 

st of additional drainage of lands immediately affected by and adjacent to 
1e levees. Fifth, the productivity of the land. 

In the period of 1942 to 1951, caving banks caused a loss of 4,523 acres within 
our district, but in addition to this, during the same period, 691 acres were lost by 
eing taken in the floodway inside the levees. This makes a total of 5,014 acres 

ong the west bank. 

In conclusion, if Red River is controlled by retaining reservoirs, good conser 
vation practices and other such measures upstream, then every river that has 
been properly controlled has had its banks stabilized. 

Then the stabilization of its banks will eventually become a minor problem 
Until the funds are available to complete these works we are going to continue 
to lose this greatest of our natural resources, our best land. There isn’t going 
to be any more land like this, for ours is not deposited on the other bank or 
below. It is gone. This is a characteristic peculiar to the Red. 

If this work is not deferred too long its success is certain 

Mr. Marruias. Next I would like to present Mr. Vernon Cloutier, 
a member of the Cane River Levee District at Natchitoches, La. 

At this point we are going to take just a minute, because it involves 
the Cane River closure project which is in the budget for $349,000, 
and will veneanbi the project if carried through. Then after that 
we have just one more project, which we will present to you and be as 
brief as possible; and that will conclude our remarks. 

Mr. Cioutier. Gentlemen, my few remarks concern the condition 
down there today. We are under water down there today, as these 
pictures will show. 

Mr. Marruias. These are the pictures. 

Mr. Cioutier. That is what the Cane River closure is designed to 
assist. 

Mr. Marruias. The completion of the Cane River closure will elim- 
nate the high head of backwater that comes in and holds up the in 
ternal drainage. Of course, that project is designed to do that job. 
That is just a brief picture there of what happens almost every time 
we get a good-sized rain. 

Mr. Cuourier. We have been given $100,000. That is under con 
tract now. ‘The contract will be completed next spring. We need 
$349,000 more to complete the closure. If that is granted us then we 
will have the situation well under control. 

Mr. Davis. We look with favor on finishing up projects after they 
get that far along. 

Mr. Cvourier. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement of Mr. Cloutier is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. VERNON CLOUTIER, MEMBER, CANE River LEVEE AND DRAINAGI 
Districr (RELATIVE TO CANE RIVER CLOSURE AND DIVERSION CANAL) 


The project known as the Cane River Closure is well along in its construction 
already. Cane River, which drains most of our district, empties into Red River 
at a point opposite the town of Colfax. This project consists of digging a diver 
sion channel from Cane River into Red River at a point some 7 miles downstream. 
A solid earthen dam will be constructed at the mouth of Cane River, so as to 
prevent Red River from backing up into Cane River. At the present, whenever 
Red River reaches flood stage, it backs up into Cane River. Since there are no 
levees along Cane River, this results in flooding thousands of acres of land. 
Our levee system will actually not be complete until the dam across the mouth 
of Cane River is constructed, together with this diversion canal. 
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Completion of this project will mean that Red River will not be able to back 
up into Cane River, and although it may back up the 7 miles of this diversion 
canal it will lose quite a bit of height during the backing-up process. We have 
been assured by the engineers that this project will result in a net lowering of 
floodwaters in this area by not less than 3 feet, even under the most unfavorable 
conditions. In other words, even though Red River were to back up the 
diversion canal all the way to Cane River, the net reduction of 3 feet in flood 
waters will mean something like 60,000 or 70,000 acres of land saved from flood 
ing. I might state, at this point, that the land which is flooded is our bottom 
land and is rich and fertile. A large part of it is in cultivation, and many more 
acres are in pasture and hay fields. Furthermore, this flooding damages homes, 
quite often drowns livestock. Families are forced to move out; roads and 
railroads go under water and traffic is blocked. I have a few pictures here 
which were taken last week in this same area in the lower end of Natchitoches 
Parish. These pictures will show this committee, much better than I, just ex 
actly what conditions are in the area right now. I am not speaking of the flood 
of 1945: I am speaking of May 1953. 

We are asking that this committee approve a final appropriation for the Cane 
River Closure in the sum of $349,000. This has already been recommended by 
the Budget Bureau, and will be sufficient to complete the project. The Congress 
has already been kind enough to appropriate, first, $350,000 and last year, 
$500,000 toward this project. The State of Louisiana has advanced a quarter of 
a million dollars, making a grand total of $1,100,000 already allocated. The 
appropriation for which we are asking of $349,000 will finish the entire project, 
and we believe that it will be in operation by next spring; i. e., the spring of 1954. 
Work is progressing nicely now, and the contractors have assured us that they 
will be through on schedule, barring unforeseen difficulties. This is the most 
important project in the entire middle and lower Red River Valley, and we 
feel sure that you gentlemen will be kind enough to appropriate’the balance of 
the funds needed to complete it by this time next spring. 


Mr. Marrntras. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from Arthur C 
Watson, secretary, Cane River Levee and Drainage District, in sup- 
port of the Texarkana Reservoir. May TI put that in the record ? 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to put that in the record. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR C, WATSON, SECRETARY, CANE RIVER LEVEE AND DRAINAGI 
District (RELATIVE TO TEXARKANA RESERVOIR) 





The Texarkana Reservoir project is one of the most important projects for 
flood protection on the entire Red River Valley. When completed, this reservoir 
will afford approximately one-third of the flood protection from a flood similar to 
the one which occurred in 1945. The 1953 budget figures allocate $8,565,000 to 
the completion of the Texarkana Reservoir, and if this amount is approved by the 
Congress the reservoir should be completed and in operation by the end of 1954. 

At the present time, the project or design flood will overtop the levees on Red 
River by several feet. The levees are built to the interim grade, which is 2 to 4 
feet lower than the project flood in the Natchitoches area. Now, the history of 
the Red River shows that major floods can be expected at any time, and recur 
at least once each decade. Although our levees have been raised, so as to at- 
tempt to contain the 1945 flood confined, yet it must be remembered that the height 
of water against these levees will also be higher for a flood similar to the one in 
1945, and the danger from seepage and crevasses will be greatly increased. Fur- 
thermore, the potential damage from a crevasse would be far larger, since the 
height of the water falling onto the land would be such that it would exert a tre- 
mendous foree. 

At the present rate of construction, it will be 25 years before all 6 authorized 
reservoirs in the Red River Valley will be completed. However, as T stated 
before, the Texarkana Reservoir should be completed by the end of 1954, and 
would give us relief immediately thereafter. The figures given to me by the 
Engineers show that, with the Texarkana Dam complete, the flood stage on Red 
River, for a flood similar to the 1945 flood, would be lowered by 314 feet at the 
lower end of the Cane River levee system. Lowering this flood stage by 3.5 feet 
means simply this: Without the Texarkana Dam, we will have 121,752 acres of 
land flooded, With the Texarkana Dam in operation, we would have only 52,748 
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es subject to overflow. In other words, the Texarkana Dam will protect 69,004 
res of rich farmland in the Cane River Valley. The damage on this 69,000 
res, in the event of a flood similar to the 1945 disaster, would be incalculable. 
it might be interesting to the committee to get a few figures on the losses and 
ges caused by the 1945 flood in the area of the Cane River Levee District 
At that time, 50,507 acres of farmland were flooded and the crop losses 
taled $965,290. Livestock drowned were valued at $70,000. Damages to build 
gs and improvements totaled $218,750. Land destroyed by sanding, silt, and 
evasses was Valued at $40,000. These figures do not include damages to farm 
ichinery, losses, hay ruined, poultry drowned, and other matters of that type. 
In addition to these figures, the Louisiana Highway Department had to spend 
mething in the neighborhood of $100,000 in repairing the road damage. The 


Natchitoches Parish Police Jury, in addition, spent several thousands of dollars, 
hough no exact record of the amount was kept In addition to all of this, the 
county agent of Natchitoches Parish estimated that there was an additional 


ntial loss of cotton crops and to livestock of at least a half million dollars 

of course, was due to the fact that the land had its fertility partly destroyed 

herever the floodwaters stood and it was late in May before the farmers were 

ble to replant, thus causing a much smaller crop than would normally have 

wen expected. Furthermore, the livestock suffered quite a loss in weight, due to 

ck of feed during the flood, and it is probable that a great many deaths of live- 
tock were caused indirectly by the flood. 


Our levee board spent $43,050.29 fighting the 1945 flood, and in addition to 

the United States Army Corps of Engineers and the levee board spent 

mething over $100,000 repairing the breaks in the levees and spills caused by 
this flood 

For this reason, we respectfully urge that the committee approve the budget 
figures for the Texarkana Reservoir. ‘The completion of this particular reservoir 
in late 1954 will help us greatly in the area within the jurisdiction of the Cane 
River Levee Board on the rigbt descending bank of Red River in Natchitoches 
Parish 

Mr. Marritas. Now, Mr. Chairman, the balance of our people here 
ire interested in the Ferrell’s Bridge Reservoir. As I explained to 
you, it is 1 of the 6 which were authorized in 1946, and it was author- 
zed originally for a flood-control single-purpose reservoir. But for 
the past few years we have experienced a terrible situation in the State 
of Texas, in that the water table is dropping. It has become so critical 
n the northeast section particularly, and along through the Dallas 
area, that people are really concerned and anxious about what they 
ire going to do for water. 

Taking all of that into consideration, the Corps of Engineers recom- 
mended that certain portions of the Ferrell’s Bridge Reservoir could 
be utilized for the storage of municipal and industrial water for the 
generations to come, and have so incorporated that in their design, to 
allow 250,000 acre-feet of storage to be provided in that dam. 

The State of Texas in a he Ipful and cooperative move has on ‘ated 
through its legislature, which is now in session, a Northeast Texas 
Water Conservation District, which has been formed to ~~ on the 
State level to meet the requirements of the Federal Government in 
paying for the additional construction necessary in the dam to pro- 
vide the storage of that water. It is estimated that the 250,000 acre- 
feet of storage, Mr. Chairman, will cost $214 million. 

The State of Texas has moved and has passed a law creating the 
district to comply and cooperate with the Federal Government, and 

sin a position now to tell you that they are ready to put $214 million 
nto this project. In addition to serving the generations that will 
come along, this area is a highly industrial area. The Lone Star Steel 
Co. operates in that area, There are fabricating interests coming in 
there. In addition to that, all around this particular reservoir are 
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about 9 towns which are looking forward to using the water from that 
reservoir for their municipal supplies. We have 8 of the towns repre- 
sented here today, and I would just like to introduce the group and ask 
2 of the people to tell you how important this project is. 

Now, we realize it is not in this budget, but at the same time it w: 
authorized in 1946. We have spent better than a quarter million dol. 
lars in final plans and specifications. The State of Texas is ready to 
go. They have their organization completed. We earnestly ask you 
to let us get under construction with this reservoir, because next year 
this will be closed. Logically, in priority and in necessity this rese1 
voir is ready to go. The cost of the reservoir is estimated at about 
$20 million, but we feel that if we have to go on and on without getting 
additional protection at the rate we are building, with this program 
here, it will be 65 years before we can complete it. 

This project has been certified as essential to national defense. We 
have met that requirement. We have met every requirement that has 
been put up to us, and this project has come out of it with a high 
economic justification ratio. It is one of the top projects in our whole 
system down there. 

I would like to introduce W. F. Myers, who has a statement and a 
picture to show you of what happene din 1945 at Jefferson, Tex., which 
is right below the reservoir. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to prese nt this for your observation. That is the city of Jefferson, 
Tex., as the water was receding. If this picture had been taken the 
day before you would not have been able to see this highway at all. 

Here is our water system here completely gone. I am praying to 
you from a flood-control viewpoint. We have worked hard and long 
with the Ferrell’s Bridge project. The Corps of Engineers very gra- 

ciously came in there, ‘and out of emergency funds “built us a levee, 
Sut by the same token that levee was built with soil which was dug 
out of the river, which can be carried out. The soil which was used 
there is just the sugary soil, as I call it. 

This was built out of emergency funds. If it had been built out of 
soils which had been hauled in there it would have cost far more than 
the $60,000 that built it. 

In the program of building this levee there, it was plainly stated 
that it was to be built in the interim, or to serve from that time until 
such time as Ferrell’s Bridge Reservoir could be constructed. We 
have quite a problem there on our water table. 

[ have just retired as mayor there. I have had quite an experience 
with expenditures on municipal water. We had to go down 65 feet, 
believe it or not, in a river bottom in a town which was founded in 
1836. Weare praying to you for relief from this flood-control prob- 
lem, and especially for the other usages we can get from this. 

Mr. Marrntas. Thank you, Mr. Myers. 

Next I would like to present Mr. Marvin Watson, who is the sec- 
retary of the Northeast Water Conservation District, recently created 
by the legislature. 

Mr. Watson. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee: I want to be very brief. I want to say in essence that 
the cities each represented have a brief which will give you the details 
in full. The water tables in all the towns have dropped an average 
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of from 5 feet to 65 feet in the last 4 years. By that alone you can 
see we are in dire need of municipal water supply. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marrutas. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, the rest of the group here I would like to introduce. 
If they have statements to file I would like to ask that they be in- 

orporated in the record. 

May I just introduce these gentlemen : 

Mr. A. C. Muse of Hughes Springs. 

Mr. ~ D. Harmon, of. Hughes Springs. 

Mr. C. O. Pratt, of Hughes Springs. 

M: aa C. Rolston, of Pittsburg, Tex. 

Mr. Jim Oxford, of P ittsburg, Tex. 

Mr. F. W. Maddox, of Pittsburg, Tex. 

Mr. ee Steed, of Mount Pleasant, Tex 

Mr. C. E. Gaddis, of Mount Pleasant. 

County Judge Carlton Robison, of Daingerfield, Tex. 

Mr. W. O. Irvin, Jr., of Daingerfield. 

And Mayor R. R. Morrison, of Daingerfield. 

(The statements submitted were filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Marrutas. That, Mr. Chairman, winds up our people. All 
hese people are from that area. 

In summation I would like to point out that we do request the 
amount of $750,000 for bank stabilization. We are going along with 
the budget on the item for the Texarkana Reservoir and for the Cane 
River closure, but we do earnestly beg you to consider our request for 
¢1 million to initiate construction of the Ferrell’s Bridge Reservoir. 

Gentlemen, we thank you for your attention. You have been most 
patient with us, and I would like to turn this back now to Congress- 
man Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would like to do one more thing before we adjourn 
here, if I may. 

I should like to invite the chairman and the members of this com- 
mittee formally to come down into this area, to my home especially, 
at Shreveport, some time during the early fall, when it would suit you, 
and when the weather is good. You can take a day or two off and go 
over these projects. You can see them from an airplane or you can see 
them close by in the larger projects by automobile. You can go over 
the whole thing, so that you will know exactly what is being done and 

where your money is going. I think it would be time well spent. 

By the w: ay, if you will come down there and you are inclined to go 
fishing or take any form of recreation, we will promise you the finest 
fishing you can find anywhere inland in the United States. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Marrutas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to insert into the record at this point a state- 
ment from Mr. Thompson. 


LOUISIANA’S PROBLEM—FLOOD CONTROL AND WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman, the people from my district, as well as from the other districts 
of Louisiana, fully expect that this administration will carry out its pledges of 
economy and savings to the taxpayer. Certainly, my course will be one of co- 
operation in any move which will relieve the taxpayer and yet accomplish the 
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work of a stable Government in matters of security, as well as civil functions 
affecting the welfare of my district, State, and Nation. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that many times in Government, a cutting of funds 
in the name of economy has not resulted in real economy, but through lack of 
availabie funds for certain civil projects, millions of dollars have been lost 
individuals and Government. This could very easily happen during this prese 
session of the 883d Congress if proper allocation of funds is not made for resear 
planning, and development in control of water in the lower reaches of the Mis 
sissippi and other rivers which flow through Louisiana. 

Water is a natural resource which, if not controlled and utilized, reverts into 
threat to human life and wealth of our people, I ask at this time for considera 
tion on continuing the fine work that has been done over the years by the Corj)s 
of Engineers in all phases of water resources development. These phases includ 
flood control, the opening of navigable waterways, and the proper planning of 
stream diversion where necessary to flush out streams that are costing our farm 
ers hundreds of thousands of dollars each year because of salt water intrusion 

A plea for Louisiana along the lines of flood control is not a selfish plea fo 
relief from a burden caused by purely State conditions. The Mississippi Rive 
which empties into the Gulf of Mexico at a point below New Orleans, carries th 
burden of flow of some 30 rivers, extending from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico 
The Red River, of course, is one of the tributaries of the Mississippi and carries 
floodwaters from the West through Louisiana and into the Mississippi at a point 
near where the Atchafalaya River begins. The problem of floodwater in Louis 
ana, therefore, is brought about by streams far beyond the control of any loca 
activity. 

The proper planning of diversion of some of our streams can well aid ou 
national economy and safety, as well as giving relief from the dread salt wate 
intrusion which is now plaguing rice farmers throughout the southern planting 
area of Louisiana. One survey was made in one parish of Louisiana indicating 
the many losses by salt water intrusion over a period of 10 years. The following 
are the results of this survey: 


Acres 


Toes, | Loss in rice | Loss in 1 














1913 ~~ as ; 15, 000 55, 000 $355, 500 
1918 el ae ya 105, 000 224, 000 | 1, 792, 00K 
a a a il el alel 20, 000 76, 800 614, 400 


8, 000 | 35, 200 281, 600 








Many other parishes are similarly situated and losses in some cases hav 
been greater than those in the areas mentioned above. 

It has been stated time and again that within the next 20 vears, the probien 
of producing enough foodstuffs to feed the people of our Nation and enoug! 
fiber to clothe them will gain serious proportions unless the production of 
agricultural products can be stepped up to a point far beyond what we are abl 
to produce today. Any cut in funds to be used towards the control of wate: 
will be a step backwards insofar as increased production in Louisiana is 
concerned and would be actually false economy if this were done. 

The value of the inland ports of Louisiana has been proved, both in national 
security and economy The system of inland waterways in Louisiana played 
a large part in the safe transportation of supplies during the last world war 
We have thus far done a marvelous job in the development of these ports 
and waterways and in many instances, the people of Louisiana have borne the 
costs. Mr. Chairman, the people of my district are a strong people. They bea) 
their burdens of taxation and assume their full share of responsibility for ou: 
Nation's welfare. They in turn expect our National Government to assum 
responsibility which rightly is encompassed in its designated scope. I say for 
the record, Mr. Chairman, that if certain economies are to be effected, as they 
must be, through the slashing of funds, let it be done first in the direction o 
doles made to foreign countries. Our Government must, in my opinion, sacri 
fice at least a part of its role as Dutch uncle to foreign peoples and turn 
towards its own problems if we are to maintain our strength for purposes of 
security and economy. 

Again, I state, Mr. Chairman, that it is my intention to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the present administration in all matters beneficial to our people 
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nd | ask in return only that my voice not be a ery in the wilderness in 
requesting consideration of problems which are national in scope, but which 


affect my people directly. 


Turespay, May 12, 1953. 
DEEPENING OF CONNECTING CHANNELS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


WITNESS 


HERBERT H. NAUJOKS, GENERAL COUNSEL, GREAT LAKES HARBOR 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hanp. We are pleased to have with us and will be glad to 
hear Mr. Herbert H. Naujoks on certain problems of the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. Navsoxs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear before your honorable com 
nittee as general counsel of the Great Lakes Harbors Association, a 

junicipal association consisting principally of port cities on the shores 
of the Great Lakes. Our association desires to place before your com- 
inittee the urgent need for an appropriation of funds in the Federal 
budget for the fiscal year 1954, to permit survey and examination by 
the United States Corps of Engineers of the connecting channels of 

e Great Lakes, with a view to providing at least 27 feet of naviga- 
tion in these connecting channels, for reasons which will be set forth 

my testimony. 

We are gratified to know that the Public Works Committee of the 
United States Senate, at the instigation of Senator Humphrey, has 
by resolution directed the Corps of Engineers to make a survey and 
report in the matter of deepening the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes to a depth of at least 27 feet. The action of the Senate 
ommittee constitutes an authorization which must, however, be im- 
plemented by the appropriation of funds necessary to cover the cost 
of the desired survey. 

The deepening of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes is 
in imminent necessity, irrespective of congressional action which may 
be taken on St. Lawrence seaway legislation. Approximately 40 
ships, most of them of the superfreighter class, have recently entered 
or will soon enter service on the Great Lakes. Some of these ships 
represent original construction in Great Lakes shipyards; several 
have been constructed in seacoast yards, and taken thence to the 
Great. Lakes; and others represent conversion of ocean vessels into 
large modified-type Great Lakes bulk carriers. It is estimated that 
the postwar Great Lakes bulk carrier construction program on both 
sides of the international boundary involves about $200 million, ap- 
proximating the entire initial cost of the Great Lakes bulk-carrier 
fleet. prior to 1940. The majority of the new ships are between 640 
and 700 feet in length, and practic ally all are designed to operate 
at loaded drafts of 25 feet or more. The steamer Joseph H. Thompson 
of the Hansand Steamship Corp.. has an overall length of 714 feet, 
ind is the third longest vessel in the American merchant marine. On 
its initial voyage in the fall of 1952, this ship could carry only 80 
percent of its cargo capacity due to draft limitations in the con- 





necting channels of the Great Lakes, and this despite one of the 
highest water levels in the history of the Great Lakes. 

Much more than a regional problem i is presented, There is a valid 
national interest in the deepening of Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels. National policy is aimed at steel production of approximately 
160 million tons per year, compared to about 105 million tons, present 

innual capacity. Whether or not this national objective is achieved 
val the national security enhanced in proportion, will depend in 
large measure upon the efficiency of bulk-carrier operations on the 
Great. Lakes and the productive ability of the steel industry, which, 
in turn, rests largely upon Great Lakes iron-ore movements. 

There is widespread support for early action by the Congress for 
deepening of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, “entirely 
aside from congressional consideration of the seaway. Within the 
last several months, most careful study has been given this matter 
by responsible marine, industrial, and public interests in the Great 
Lakes region. To show the interest and concern of the Great Lakes 
area in this problem, may I recite a few of the conferences and 
groups which are on record in support of the proposition for early 
deepening of the Great Lakes connecting channels. 

At Detroit, on December 16, 1952, a joint conference of marine and 
industrial interests strongly supported the proposition as stated. At 
St. Paul, Minn., a conference of marine and industrial interests called 
by Governor Anderson on January 29, 1953, approved “immediate 
action to facilitate a survey of the connecting channels and harbors 
of the Great Lakes by the United States Corps of Engineers, resulting 
in congressional authorization of such deepening and improvement 
as their report indicates being economical and feasible.” At Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on December 18, 1952, the Governor’s committee for 
the St. Lawrence seaway project supported legislation to deepen 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes and for United States partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence project separately but simultaneously. At 
Chicago, Tll., on January 23, 1953, the executive committee of the 
Great Lakes Harbors Association took similar action. I am authorized 
to advise you that the Toledo Port Authority and the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce thoroughly supports the same proposition, 
as cloes the Mitwonke .e Association of Commerce. 

We have been in consultation on this matter with the Lake Car- 
riers Association, representing the majority of the bulk vessel opera- 
tors on the Great Lakes, and are informed that— 
the Lake Carriers’ Association strongly urges the deepening of channels in 
rivers connecting the Great Lakes in order to fully utilize in the interest of the 
national defense and the national economy the maximum carrying capacity of 
the Great Lakes iron-ore fleet: that the Nation’s steelmaking capacity has been 
vastly expanded and the capacity of the Great Lakes fleet should be equal in any 
emergency to supplying of Lake Superior iron ore for the steel industry, and 
that unless the channels are deepened, deeper drafts and higher speeds of the 
new and reconstructed vessels will be lost to the national defense. 


The Corps of Engineers has approved a proposal for deepening 31 
miles of the Delaware River at an estimated cost of $87 million, 
princips ally to serve the new Fairless Mills of the United States Steel 
Corp. This project affords a striking comparison with the deeping 
of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes. One involves a 31- 
mile project, principally to serve one industry and one locality. For 





approximately the same expenditure, the St. Clair, Detroit, and St. 
Mary’s Rivers and shoal areas in the Straits of Mackinac can be deep- 
ened to accommodate deep-draft shipping on the Great Lakes with 
immense benefits to two nations and to the most vital industrial and 
agricultural region of the world. 

The American Association of Port Authorities is composed of most 
of the principal ports of the Western Hemisphere. Because of the 
division of interest within its membership, the association has tactitly 
agreed for many years past to avoid debate on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, which is sought by its Great Lakes port members, but opposed 
by certain ocean ports. At its 1952 annual meeting, this association 
adopted a resolution supporting the deepining of harbors and chan- 
nels to serve the requirements of new types of shipping. The resolu- 
tion is short, but is extremely pertinent to this discussion and is 
quoted, as follows: 

Whereas water transportation on the high seas, the Great Lakes and other 
waterways is vital to the national interest, to the defense effort, and to the 
economic welfare of the Nation; and 

Whereas ships of increasingly larger length, beam, and draft have been and 
will continue to be constructed for operation to and from ports located on the 
coasts, on the Great Lakes and on navigable rivers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Port Authorities hereby goes on 
record as favoring the modernization of channels and connecting waterways 
by the deepening thereof to usable depths consistent with the size of ships now 
in use or under construction or expected to be constructed in the future, sub- 
ject to the usual procedure of survey and determination of economic need for 
each specific project by the Government agencies charged with this function. 

(Voted and unanimously approved by United States members. ) 

Please note that action on this resolution was unanimous, and that 
ocean ports unfriendly to the seaway thus recognized the validity of 
a new shipping problem in the lake region due to the impact of new 
deep-draft vessels in large numbers. 

Appended to this statement is a tabulation showing the dimensions 
of 30 of the large new vessels added to the Great Lakes bulk carrier 
fleet during the past several years. This list will be expanded con- 
siderably in 1953 with the completion of new ships now under con- 
struction in shipyards. 

The Great Lakes and their connecting channels form a natural trans- 
portation highway with a water surface area of 95,000 square miles 
and a shoreline of over 8,300 miles, affording access to a region notable 
for the magnitude of its natural and industrial resources. This great 
natural waterway, during the calendar year 1953, will probably han- 
dle 50 million tons of waterborne commerce. The Great Lakes them- 
selves are fully navigable for ships of practically any draft. Avail- 
able drafts for shipping on the Great Lakes are controlled by the 
so-called connecting channels, which consist of the St. Mary’s River 
between Lakes Superior and Huron; and the St. Clair and Detroit 
Rivers, which connect Lakes Huron and Erie. In these connecting 
channels, the available depth which controls is 21 feet for upbound 
traffic and 25 feet for downbound traffic. The transportation needs 
of the country and the impact of large and deep-draft vessels enterin 
the Great Lakes trade in large numbers point inescapably to the ed 
for usable drafts of 27 feet in these connecting channels. 

On behalf of the Great Lakes Harbors Association, therefore, may I 
respectfully urge that your honorable subcommittee recommend to 
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the Appropriations Committee and the House of Representatives the 
timeliness and the need for appropriation of funds to permit survey 
and examination of these connecting channels by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, with a view to their deepening to usable depths of 27 feet at the 
earliest possible date. 

Mr. Hann. The committee is very glad to have had your statement 
We are very well aware of the enormous importance of traffic on the 
Great Lakes, and its relationship to the steel industry and to other 
industries, and you can be assured that your statement will have the 
full consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Navsoxs. Thank you. 


Turspay. May 12, 1953. 
BLACKWATER-LAMINE Basin 


WITNESSES 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

STEVE JACKSON, PRESIDENT, BLACKWATER-LAMINE FLOOD CON- 
TROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Moulder, the committee is very glad to have you 
with us. I understand Mr. Jackson is going to present the testimony 
with reference to two of the Missouri projects. 

Mr. Mouuper. Mr. Hand, Mr. Jackson is from my district, and he 


has the information which will be presented to the committee. 

I shall not take the time of the committee other than to call the 
committee’s attention to the fact that his project survey has been under 
way for a number of years and a considerable sum of money has been 
expended, and for the next fiscal year I believe the requirement is 
$20,000 for completion. 

Mr. Hanp: How much? 

Mr. Moutper. $20,000. Is that right! 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hann. It does not sound like very much. Of course, we know 
of your interest ; you have made us well aware of that fact. 

Mr. Movutper. Thank you. Mr. Jackson has the details and data 
with reference to the importance and necessity for completion of the 
survey for future use in the flood-control plan, as may be finally 
acreed upon. 

Mr. Hann. Very good; we will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Jack- 
son. 

Mr. Jackson. We have filed some enlarged charts, and I have some 
other copies, which can be supplied to the members of the committee. 

Secondly, I have some data made up, which is contained in the main 
file, and which I will submit for the record. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very glad to receive it. 

(The data referred to follows :) 


Dara ON FLoops IN THE BLACKWATER-LAMINE Basin, JANUARY 1952 


1. Location.—The Blackwater-Lamine River Basin is situated in the west 
central part of the State of Missouri, south of the Missouri River. It is composed 
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f the Lamine River drainage area proper and the basin of the Blackwater 
River, which enters the Lamine River about 9 miles above its junction with the 
Missouri River. It is bounded on the north and east by several small streams 

hat flow directly into the Missouri River and on the west and south by the 
Osage River drainage basin. The main source of the Lamine River is in Fiat 
Creek and the total length of the Lamine River, including Flat Creek, is approx 

mately 108 miles. The total drainage area, including the Blackwater River 
Basin, which comprises 58 percent of the total, is approximately 2,640 square 
miles. The length and drainage areas of the principal tributaries are shown 
n the following tabulation : 


Stream Length Drainage area Stream Length Drainage area 


\iles Square miles Miles Souare miles 

kwater River 5 | 1, 550 Postoak Creek 19 1°20 

t Fork 344 Heaths Creek 22 104 
s Creek 2 237 Muddy Creek 6 285 
Creek 22 | 95 Richland Creek 142 


2. Heonomic devclopment.—The total population of the area included within 
the Lamine River Basin is about 106,050, of which approximately 50,100 are 

han, living in cities or towns with a population of 500 or more, or suburban 
nonfarming inhabitants. The larger towns serve mainly as marketings and 
listributing points for neighboring agricultural areas. However, manufactur- 
ng is of considerable magnitude in the basin. 

8. Agricultural and livestock raising are of prime importance in the Lamine 
River Basin, as the soils are highly productive, rainfall is generally adequate, 
and only small portions of the basin are too rough for cultivation. Approxi 
nately 1,518,000 acres, or 90 percent of the total area of the basin, is classified 
is farmland. The principal crops are corn, wheat, soybeans, and hay. A small 
percentage of oats and alfalfa are produced. Dairying and poultry raising are 
mportant industries in the basin. 

+. The basin is well served by transportation facilities. The principal rail 

ad lines are the Missouri Pacific ; Missouri-Kansas-Texas ; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; 
nd Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Federal, State, and county highways form 

network over the entire area and provide excellent connections with important 
arketing and distributing centers. 

5. Nature of floods.—The normal annual precipitation in the Lamine River 
Basin is 38 to 40 inches, of which about 69 percent falls during the 6-month 
zrowing season of April through September. The annual rainfall is subject to 
onsiderable variation, the minimum of record being 20.86 inches in 1886 and 
the maximum prior to 1951 being 59.41 inches in 1927. During January to 
November 1951, inclusive, the total amount of rainfall was 57.91 inches at Sedalia, 
14.27 inches at Clifton City, 57.51 inches at Concordia, and 60.84 inches at Sweet 
Springs. 

6. The Lamine River Basin is subject to frequent floods caused by runoff from 
ntense storms. Floods have occurred every month of the year. The period of 
most frequent floods is from April through June. At present there are 2 dis- 
harge stations in the basin, 1 on the Lamine River near Clifton City and the 
ther on the Blackwater River near Blue Lick. 

n 1922. Flood stage at Clifton City has been exceeded 142 times in 29 years, 
1923 to 1951, inclusive; the period of flooding varies from 1 to 5 days and the 
iverage flood period is 1.7 days. At Blue Lick on the Blackwater River, during 
1923 to 1983 inclusive, and 1988 to 1951, inclusive (25 years), flood stage has 
een exceeded 8 times. The period of flooding varies from 1 to 12 days and 
he average flood period is 3.5 days 

7. Flood damages.—During 1951, 12 overflows occurred on the Lamine River 
ind 6 overflows occurred in the Blackwater River Basin. The highest overflow 
m the Lamine River was on June 28, and the crest stage of 32.5 feet at Clifton 
City was the second highest in 46 years. The maximum stage of record was 
5.3 feet on September 18, 1905. The crest stage near Blue Lick on the Black 
water River of 35.1 feet on July 14 was the second highest stage in 23 years. The 
naximum stage of record 41.2 feet on November 18, 1928. 

S. A total of 71.300 acres was inundated by the 1951 floods. Approximately 
63.000 acres were utilized for crops and pastures. Damage to crops in the basin 
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totaled $4,907,000. Other agricultural losses, principally land damage, were 
estimated at $433,000. Approximately 400 farms were affected by the flood 
Municipalities were affected indirectly, but the principal nonagricultural loss 
was damage to the State highways and county reads. The nonagricultural 
damage was $138,000. The total flood damage in the basin during 1951 was 
$5,478,000. 

9. A summary of the flood damages during 1941 to 1951 is shown in the fol 
lowing tabulation: 














Flood | Flood 

damage damage 
dices ois teeticabccacumaieaes $474, 000 | 1948 ai aeaaaeanaaae elinnctieets 1, 094, 000 
1942 a j 462,000 | 1949___ mn dcsiittn _ 684, 000 
19438 : $12, 000 | 1950 Se satan 38, 000 
1944____ 7 aaa Gass 790, 000 | 1951 7 5, 478, 000 
1945 _- . Aa 5DO, 000 - 
1946__-. es : 11, 000 Total (11 years)_-~ 11, 156, 000 
1947 ‘ 763, 000 













The average annual damage during 1941 to 1951, inclusive, is $1,014,000. 

10. Thousands of acres of bottom land have been made idle by the floods, 
which occur several times every year. The idle land could be made productive 
with the construction of flood control projects and the crop yields on the present 
farm land could be greatly increased. 







Mr. Jackson. Due to the limited time, we will not go into any con- 
siderable detail on these charts, but I have made a few short notes, 
which I will use in my discussion. 

First, as to the location of this project: It is located in a valley in 
the west central part of the State of Missouri, right south of the 
main _— of the Missouri River. I am not an engineer, nor am I a 
speaker; I am just a layman, a landowner, who operates in this area, 
and I am tamil iv with the history of the main stem of the river and 
its tributaries. In this area during the last 11 years we have had 
seven major floods, some of them on the main stem, and some on the 
tributaries. Naturally I am interested in maintaining the stem as 
well as the tributaries, and on the main stem of the Missouri River, 
just across the river, is levee district No. 1, which contains around 
6,000 acres, and in 1945 in this levee district, along the main stem of 
the river, we got backed right up to the river; and, out of some 7 years, 
2 of them have been complete losses to the landowners. 

The population in this area is 106,050, and there are some 8 streams 
The drainage area in square miles is 2,877. The total acreage involved 
is 1,518,000, and the total acres subject to flooding is around 71,300. 

The summary of the flood damage from 1941 to 1951 is shown in 
the tabulation of data, which has been made a part of the record, | 
will not take time to go into that now. The average yearly damage is 
over a million dollars, during that 11-year sisied tak 1 is the ye arly 
loss in this little basin. As a result, thousands of acres of bottom 
land have been made idle by the floods, which oceur several times 
every year. The idle lands could be made productive in the construc- 
tion of flood-control projects, and the crop yields on the present farm 
land could be greatly increased. 

Now, how do the floods affect agriculture in this area? First, it 
cuts the production of the area; and, sec ond, it causes landowners to 
abandon bottom land and to farm hillsides or hill land, which, due 
to erosion, is gradually filling up streams which, in turn, cause more 
lowland to be inundated during rainy seasons. 

The survey of this river was started back in 1949, and the Govern- 
ment engineers at that time said that it would take $40,000 to make 
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this survey. That was, I think, before the high cost of materials. 
The committee here appropriated some $20,000, which has been spent 
on the survey. This past year we were allowed $15,000 more for sur- 
vey of this area, and the engineers in Kansas City tell us that they 

will start again on this survey, and I am here asking for another, an 
additional $20, 000 for the fiscal year 1954, so that this survey can be 
completed. Then we will be able to determine what we can do in this 
little valley, and when I say “we” I mean the people in this valley and 
the engineers. 

During these lowering of prices of agricultural commodities, the 
people of this area cannot continue having these yearly losses, over 
$1 million. So, I erpentiy | and respectfully request the committee to 
grant the $20,000 to “complete this survey so that we can determine 
what we will be able to do in this little valley. 

[ appreciate the opportunity to appear before the committee, and 
anything you can do to help us out in this little valley will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Mr. Hanp. You have given us a very clear picture of the serious- 
ness of the problem, and I can assure you your statement will receive 
the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there anything further you would like to add, Mr. 
Moulder ? 

Mr. Moutper. I have a further to add, except to concur in 
the statement made by Mr. Jackson. The farmers and property own 
ers in the Blackwater Lamine area are faced with a very deplorable 
condition as a result of the floods from the rivers and the resulting 
damages occurring each year which, as he indicated, exceed $1 million. 

May I inquire whether this item has been included in the budget ? 
[ have not had an opportunity to inquire on that. 

Mr. Hanp. There is no special item for the surveys. 

Mr. Movurper. It is included in the total amount for surveys? 

Mr. Hanp. The engineers exercise their discretion as to which proj- 
ect has the highest priority in allocating funds from the survey 
funds, 

Mr. Moutper. And you indicate that in your report, as I recall. 

Mr. Hanp. That could be done, but it has not been done ordinarily. 

Mr. Moutper. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much. We appreciate the privilege 
of appearing before your committee. 


Fisning CLAmms—CoLumBia River 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record at this point a letter from 
Easley, Whipple & McCormick on the settlement of fishing claims in 
the Columbia River. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

EASLEY, WHIPPLE & MCCORMICK, 
Portland 4, Oreg., May 11, 1953. 
Re proposed contracts with Warm Springs and Umatilla Tribes of Indians in 
settlement of fishing claims in the Columbia River. 
Committee Members, House and Senate Appropriations Committees, Washington, 
D.C, 

GENTLEMEN: We represent the Mid-Columbia River Tribe of Indians, which 

is composed of approximately 320 men, women, and children who reside at or near 


















Celilo, Oreg., and we submit the following memorandum on their behalf in oppos 
tion to the proposed contracts with the Warm Springs and Umatilla Tribes: 





Part I, INTRODUCTION 


















In 1950, by Public Law 516, the Congress authorized construction of thi 
Dalles Dam across the Columbia River, which dam when ¢ ompleted will inundat« 
the ancient Indian fishing grounds in the Columbia River, particularly those at 
Celilo, Oreg. The Army engineers who bear the responsibility for the construc: 
tion of the dam and the settlement of Indian fishing claims, estimate that th: 
water will first be raised in October 1955, and that it will be fully raised, utterly 
destroying the fishing grounds in April 1956 

The Army engineers have been negotiating with various groups of Indians i: 
the Northwest, and their representatives, for settlement of Indian claims to 
fishing rights in the Columbia River. The total value of Indian fishing claims 
to be compensated is said to be $23 million, which figure the Army engineers 
have arrived at based upon an estimate of the Oregon Fish Commission that thy 
total annual value of Indian fish catch is $700,000. These figures do not include 
the depreciation in the total annual catch which has already been caused by the 
construction of the Bonneville Dam at Bonneville, Oreg., so that, using the present 
basis, the total value of Indian fishing claims is conservatively estimated. 

The Army engineers have attempted settlement of the Indian claims solely 
upon a division of the estimated $23 million among the Yakima, Warm Springs 
Umatilla, and Nez Perce Tribes of Indians, together with a few unaffiliate: 
Indians who tive in the vicinity of Celilo, Oreg., in the proportion that the number 
of men, Women, and children in each group bears to the total number of persons 
in all these groups. In other words, the proposed contracts with the Warn 
Springs and Umatilla Tribes of Indians authorize payment to the tribes in the 
sum of approximately $3,600 times the number of persons in each of those tribes 
The same sum, when multiplied by the number ef persons in other groups and 
added to the proposed Warm Springs and Umatilla settlements, totals $23 million 
Settlement on this basis is urged by the Army engineers as a matter of expediency 
Settlement on this basis certainly cannot be justified as a matter of legal right or 
fair play. It fails to take into account the ages of the persons in the tribes, their 
probable life expectancy, the value of the fish annualy taken by each group, the 
number of persons who actually fish at Celilo, and the damage or loss to each 
individual as a result of the construction of the dam. An individual who has 
never fished at Celilo nor received any benefit from fishing, theoretically shares 
equally with the individual to whom fishing is his sole means of livelihood 

Our main opposition to the proposed contracts is based, however, upon a more 
serious objection to them than the measure of damages used by the engineers, 
and rather than make an extended analysis of our objections, we shall merely 
outline the points which we believe should receive the most consideration. It 
should first be noted that all these Indian fishing claims are based upon original 
Indian title, recognized and secured to the Indians by various treaties with the 
United States. Legally and technically no rights to fishing were acquired b) 
the Indians through these treaties: the treaties merely recognized rights which 
the Indians already possessed. There are four treaties which recognize the right, 
each executed in 1855, and copies of the treaties are attached as exhibits. Ex 
hibit A is the treaty with the tribes and bands nominated the Yakima Tribe 
exhibit B, the Warm Springs: exhibit C, the Nez Perce: and exhibit D. the 
Umatilla. 





Part IIIT. OwrTLINne or POINTS IN OPPOSITION OF PROPOSED CONTRACTS 








A. Proposed contracts with the Warm Springs Tribe of Indians: 

1. The Warm Springs Tribe of Indians has no legal right to compensation 
because it released all right to fishing in the Columbia River by treaty of 1865, 
a copy of which is attached hereto as exhibit FE. This treaty remains in full 
force and effect and has never been repudiated by the United States. 

2. The Warm Springs Tribe has affirmed the treaty of 1865 by bringing suit 
against the United States to recover damages for an alleged unconscionable con- 
sideration paid under this treaty. This suit is now pending in the Court of 
Claims. The Warm Springs Tribe should not be allowed to claim settlement for 
fishing rights sold in 1865 and at the same time to maintain suit for recovery of’ 
additional consideration for the sale. It is seeking to have its cake and to eat 
it too. The Warm Springs Tribe should be left to its legal remedy. 
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B. Proposed contract with the Umatilla Tribe of Indians : 
1. The Umatilla Tribe of Indians has no legal right to compensation because 
has been and is located outside the area ceded to the United States in 1855, 
hich is now to be inundated. The Columbia River did not and does not border 
its reservation. An early map of the general area is attached and marked 
Exhibit F.” 
2. The Umatilla Tribe has no legal right to compensation because none of the 
embers in that tribe fished in the area to be inundated in 1855 or prior to that 
ne. None have fished in that area until comparatively reeently when modern 
eans of transportation became available, and few fish there today. Reference 
made to the Journals of Lewis and Clark and to Ross Journal of Barly Travels 


Part III. Orwer INDIAN CLAIMS TO FISHING Rigs 


Although no formal contract has yet been executed, the engineers propose set 
ement with the Nez Perce Tribe on the identical basis as the proposed contracts 
th the Warm Springs and Umatilla Tribes. The Nez Perce Tribe, like the 
natilla, has no legal right to compensation because it has been and is located 
itside the ceded area in question. The Columbia River did not and does not 
der on its reservation. None of the Nez Perce Tribe fished in the area in 1855 
prior to that time, and few, if any, fish there today Reference is made 
the same source of material cited for the Umatillas. It should be particularly 
ted that the Journals of Lewis and Clark speak of the Nez Perce Tribe as 
cting as their guides to the headwaters of the Columbia River. According to 
Lewis and Clark, the Nez Perce quides were afraid to venture further down the 
columbia because of the warlike tribes in the vicinity of Celilo and The Dalles 
Che Indians who have the only legal right to compensation are those Indians 
ho fished at Celilo in 1855 and prior thereto and to whom that area was a “usual 
d accustomed fishing station.” This includes those tribes, bands, and groups 
Indians who lived along the banks of the Columbia River on both the north 
d south shores at the time of the treaties und who earned their livelihood 
ough fishing. The descendants of those Indians still live there today and 
ey make up the bulk of Indian fishermen whose rights will be destroyed b 
e dam and who now fish at Celilo 
Che Yakima Tribe of Indians has a legal right to compensation because it is 
posed, in part, of Indians descendant from the tribes, bands, and groups of 
ver fishermen on the north shore of the Columbia Che remaining Indians 
ho have a legal right to compensation are loosely called the Mid-Columbia 
River Tribe of Indians. They are descendants of the tribes, bands, and groups 
fishermen on both the north and south shores of the Columbia. They were 
irties to the treaty of 1855 with the tribes of middle Oregon, exhibit B, and 
principal band of this group is called the Wy-am or Wy-um Tribe. It should 
noted that these Indians, unlike the other tribes of middle Oregon, did not 
ell their fishing rights and were not parties to the treaty of 1865, exhibit I 
Stocket-Ly and Iso, chiefs of the river Indians, did not participate in the 1865 
reaty, 
Che peculiar status of the Mid-Columbia River Tribe of Indians has raised spe 
problems in connection with the settlement of Indian fishing claims and the 
ing is a brief summary of some of the problems. 


Part IV. THE MID-COLUMBIA RIVER TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Mid-Columbia River Tribe is composed of approximately 320 men, women 
d children, about one-half of whom are unenrolled in any organized Indian 
ribe, and all of whom live off the reservations. The large majority of those 
dians who are enrolled are members of the Yakima Tribe. For one reason 
another, the enrolled Indians distrust their tribal councils and representatives 
nd have chosen to seek compensation for loss of their fishing rights through the 
\lid-Columbia River Tribe. All of these Indians have a common bond historically 
nd cwlturally for they are all descendants of Indian bands who lived along 
e river and supported themselves by fishing. Distrust of the organized tribal 
ouncils stems mainly from past discriminations against them as nonreserva 
Indians, and they are particularly apprehensive because of section 601, ef 
eq., title 25, United States Code Annotated, which gives the Yakima tribal 
incil wide discretion in controlling membership in the tribe and precludes 
onreservation Indians from their otherwise lawful inheritances 
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The Army engineers have refused to negotiate with the Mid-Columbia River 
Tribe because some of its members were enrolled elsewhere and because the 
Mid-Columbia River Tribe is not officially recognized as such by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The engineers have shown a willingness to settle with the unen- 
rolled members of this tribe on the same basis as the proposed contracts—that is, 
payment to each unenrolled Indian in the sum of approximately $3,600. The 
mechanies for accomplishing the settlement is vague, but the engineers have 
talked about these Indians becoming members of one of the organized tribes 
and payment to the organized tribes to include the Mid-Columbia River Indians. 
In other words, payment to the Mid-Columbia River Tribe would be administered 
by the very tribal councils which these Indians distrust and because of which 
these Indians are seeking compensation without the organized tribes. 

The problem arises out of the inability of the engineers to look beyond the 
artificiality of enrollment. We perceive no practical difficulty in separating these 
nonreservation enrollees from the Yakima Tribe and treating them as members 
of the Mid-Columbia River Tribe of Indians. Indeed, they consider themselves 
members, and are members, of the Mid-Columbia River Tribe in all other 
respects. Their plight is distinguishable from the reservation Indians in that 
the members of Mid-Columbia River Tribe make their homes on the shores of the 
Columbia River and depend upon fishing almost exclusively for their livelihood, 
whereas the vast majority of reservation Indians never fish in the Columbia 
River and have never been, and are not now, dependent upon fishing as a source 
of livelihood. Moreover, most of those reservation Indians who do fish do so 
merely to supplement their income from their reservations and other employment. 

The Mid-Columbia River Tribe of Indians has executed attorneys’ claim con- 
tracts, which have been submitted to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for approval. 
To date the Bureau has neither approved nor disapproved the contracts. Ap 
proval would in effect be recognition by the Bureau of the existence and separate 
interests of these Indians, and it is hoped that the engineers would then nego- 
tiate with the Mid-Columbia River Tribe as a separate group. However, the 
Indians have now done all that is possible to gain recognition and the next move 
is up tothe Bureau. Of course, the Indians’ situation will be stymied if approval 
is not forthcoming. 

In addition, nine test cases of individual Indians of the Mid-Columbia River 
Tribe have been brought against the United States to recover compensation for 
loss of fishing rights through the construction of the dam. The United States 
District Court for the District of Oregon dismissed these suits as having been 
prematurely brought and appeal is now pending in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. If the district court is upheld, the Mid-Columbia 
River Tribe will be forced to wait until the water is fully raised before its legal 
rights can be tested and ascertained in the courts and before compensation can 
be recovered by it. 

Previous petitions to the Congress by these Indians have failed to win their 
separate recognition. At the suggestion of the Honorable Guy C. Cordon, Senator 
from Oregon, a proviso was submitted to be incorporated in the present appro 
priations bill which would allow the engineers to deal separately with the Mid- 
Columbia River Tribe of Indians. A copy of that proviso is attached hereto as 
exhibit G. We are unaware whether the proviso has been considered by the 
Conzress. 

Another special problem arises out of the fact that the Mid-Columbia River 
Tribe of Indians, by and large, are those Indians who actually reside at Celilo, 
Oreg. They are the Indians who have the most to lose as a result of the con 
struction of the dam. They do not have allotments elsewhere, and they are 
living in crude shelters, some of which were provided by the Army engineers on 
public-domain lands. These Indians stand to lose not only their fishing rights, 
but also their homes, and some provision should be made for their rehabilitation 
The Army engineers have communicated to the Indians or their representatives 
no oifers or suggestions as to the rehabilitation of the Indian families who will 
be flooded out. Furthermore, some of the Indians of the Mid-Columbia River 
Tribe lost their homes when the water was raised behind the Bonneville Dam, 
and, despite assurances on the part of the engineers, these families have never 
received any assistance or compensation for the loss of their homes. 


CONCLUSION 
The Mid-Columbia River Tribe of Indians oppose the proposed contracts with 


the Warm Springs and Umatilla Tribes and oppose settlement with the Nez 
Perce. 
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PRoposED AMENDMENT TO ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION BILI 


At the proper place in the bill insert the following proviso: 
Provided, That the Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, with 


the cooperation of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and di 
rected to negotiate separately with the Mid-Columbia River Indians, in pro 


ding compensation for all rights taken in connection with the construction and 
eration of The Dalles Dam and Reservoir.” 
Nore.—It is inherent in the foregoing proviso that the Secretary of the In 
rior would be charged with the duty to prepare a tribal roll for the Mid- 
Columbia River Indians. ) 


Turspay, May 12, 1953. 
Lower Misstsstvet River AND TRIBUTARIES 


WITNESS 


HON. JERE COOPER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Hann. The committee is delighted to have with us at this time 
oul colleague from Tennessee, Hon. Jere ( ooper, who desires to dis- 

iss the projects on the lower Mississippi River and tributaries. 

Mr. Coorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. I desire to express my very deep appreciation for the privi- 
lege of again appearing before this distinguished committee, and I 

int to thank you for the courtesies extended to me on this and many 
other occasions. 

Following the usual custom in appearing before congressional com- 
mittees, I will state that my name is Jere Cooper, Representative in 
Congress from the Eighth Congressional District of Tennessee, and 
my residence in Dyersburg, Tenn. 

I have been advised by the clerk of the committee that a large num 
ber of witnesses have requested an opportunity to be heard on the 
pending bill, and, realizing that the committee is extremely busy, | 
shall only ask your indulgence to present a brief statement on a matter 
that is of vital importance to the people of west Tennessee and espe 
C ally those of the district which I have the honor to represent. 

My statement is similar to those previously presented by me to this 
committee on this subject and I would appreciate it if you would 

ndly refer to my previous statements and those of other witnesses 
ippearing on this subject which appear in the hearings held by this 
committee on this bill during recent years. 

This matter has been fully and adequately presented by me and 
quite a number of other witnesses appearing at previous hearings. I 
want to take advantage of this opportunity to again express my deep 
ippreciation to members of this committee for their kindness and 
nterest in visiting west Tennessee and in familiarizing themselves 
vith the serious problem that so vitally affects the people of my 
home area. 

I desire to very strongly request and respectfully urge that at least 
the full amount recommended and requested in the budget submitted 
n January 1953 of $62.750,000 be appropriated for flood control and 
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drainage for the lower Mississippi River and tributaries. This area 
in Tennessee along the Mississippi River, embracing some one-halt 
million acres of valuable land, has been without adequate flood pro 
tection, and the constantly recurring floods have resulted in the loss 
of some lives and the ve ry he avy loss of livestock, crops, buildings, 
and other property running into millions of dollars. The appropria 
tion of adequate funds here requested is vitally necessary to afford 
that measure of protection to which the people of this area are justly 
entitled. 

There is also a very serious drainage problem in this area, and espe 
cially with respect to the Obion River and Forked Deer River and 
their tributaries, for which authorized projects were included in the 
Flood —— Acts ¥ 1946 and 1948, and for which adequate funds 
should be provided to get this important drainage work underway 
as promptly as soni le. I would like to also strongly request. that 
the full amount authorized by law be appropriated to carry forward 
the snagging and channel-improvement program. 

There is an overflow area, above the Mississippi backwater area, 
along the Obion River and its principal tributaries which comprises 
about 310,000 acres. Fre quent overflows have caused abandonment of 
large areas of cropland and retarded development of woodland. In 
adequate drainage, due to insufficient outlets, hampers cultivation and 
reduces yields within the limit of maximum overfiow. Local interests, 
through organized drainage districts, have constructed ditches at a 
cost of many millions of dollars in an effort to provide drainage for 
this area, but the rivers covered in this project have become so filled 
up and their channels so congested that sufficient outlet is not provided 
to afford the proper drainage of the area. 

These local interests appeared at public hearings held by the dis- 
trict engineer at my hometown of Dyersburg, Tenn., as well as several 
other places, and expressed their desire for improved drainage outlets 
and relief from overflow by channel improvement of the Obion and 
Forked Deer Rivers and their tributaries. They gave assurances 
of their willingness to cooperate by furnishing rights-of- way and the 
usual cooperation provided by local interests. 

The district engineer made a very thorough investigation and has 
presented his report and recommended a plan contempl: iting channel 
improvements as required to insure adequate outlets on the Obion and 
Forked Deer Rivers and their principal tributaries. The Mississippi 
River Commission recommended that the existing project for the 
lower Mississippi River be modified to provide for improvements on 
the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers and their principal tributaries. 

It should be noted that the district engineer advises that the greatest 
problem in the Obion and Forked Deer River systems princip: ally con- 
cerns the ineffective drainage of farmlands. He expresses his opinion 
that channel improvements consisting of cleanout, enlargement and 
realignment, as required of the Obion and Forked Deer Rivers and 
their principal tributaries, will, by reducing the extent of overflows 
during the crop season and by materially reducing the duration of 
overflow periods, provide effective drainage for 118,000 acres of crop- 
land and present the opportunity for development of 60,000 acres of 
woodland oes agricultural use. The Engineers found that the project 
is economically feasible and recommended its approval. 
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It should be borne in mind that the channel improvements covered 
in this project are designed with capacity sufficiently large to eliminate 
overflow during the crop season on a considerable part of the area and 
provide drainage outlets which are now lacking. Flood runoff will be 
o accelerated that the duration of the overflow periods will be mate- 
rially reduced. The overflow area along the main stems of the 
Obion and Forked Deer Rivers, above the general effect of Misssissippt 
River backwaters, and along their principal tributaries comprise 
about 310,000 acres. In addition, there are approximately 145,000 
acres in the flood plains of the minor tributaries. 

As the situation now exists the channels of these rivers and many 
of the drainage ditches are intermittently filled to a considerable depth 
and, in many instances, are blocked for a distance of several miles 
with sand, silt, stumps and drifts, and these conditions have resulted 
from inadequate outlets, insufficient capacity and improper mainte- 
nance of these streams. 

The improvements embraced in this project are vitally needed in the 
interest of agriculture, as well as the improvement of health conditions 
in the area, and I very strongly urge that the necessary and adequate 
appropriation be provided in the pending bill for this very worthy 
and vitally necessary project. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooper ; we always appreciate 
your appearance. 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I appreciate your kindness. 


Forr Gisnson Dam, OKA. 


WITNESSES 


HON. ED EDMONDSON, REPRESENTATIVE TO CONGRESS FROM THE 
SECOND DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 

HON. ELMER THOMAS, FORMER SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
OKLAHOMA 

LYMAN B. BEARD, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 

FRANK WINGO, CITY COUNCILMAN, MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 

CLAY HARRELL, CITY MANAGER, MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


Mr. Hann. The committee is very happy to have with it this morn 
ing C ongressman Edmondson, of Oklahoma, and the local group who 
will testify on the projec ts in which their locality is interested. 

Mr. Epmonpson. To you, Congressman Hand, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, and to Congressman Riley, I want to express our 
appreciation for this opportunity of appearing before you. 

We have a group from Oklahoma that I believe can give you the 
facts about this request. 

In the first place, I would like to state that former Senator Thomas, 
who served so many years in the Senate and was of such great service 
to our State, is appearing with the delegation at the request of friends 
in Muskogee and not as an attorney, but as one with firsthand knowl- 
edge of the facts and without any other consideration. 

We are deeply appreciative of his appearing here to make the state- 
ment initially in connection with the history of this thing. He was 
on the Senate Appropriations Committee at the time it was first 
before the Congress. 
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Mr. Hanp. Senator, we are especially happy to hear from you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In addition to Senator Thomas, we have Mayor 
Lyman Beard on my left, City Councilman Frank Wingo, and City 
Manager Clay Harrell. : 

They are also here to answer questions that might come up. The 
mayor has a statement to make after the Senator’s statement. 

I also have a brief statement to make later, which I will either read 
or file for the record at the conclusion of the other statements. 

First, I would like to ask the committee to hear Senator Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
come here to appear before the committee in behalf of the completion 
of the Fort Gibson Dam. I have not appeared before a House com- 
mittee for 20 years. I used to come over on this side frequently when 
the bonus bill was pending, in 1932. 

After that I went to the Senate and I left the Senate a couple of 
years ago. 

In the Senate I had charge of the civil functions bill until the re- 
organization bill came along, which put the civil functions bill under 
the deficiency committee, of which I was a member. 

o, Fort Gibson being in my State and having been with it at the 
inception of this entire program, I felt like probably I had some in- 
formation that might be of value to the committee in determining 
the merits of our proposal. 

We contend that the Fort Gibson Dam has never been completed. 

We have some photographs here, and I think I will put one of those 
before you in order that you may better understand it. 

Also, to be a little more specific, I made a rather rough draft of the 
issue, although I am not a draftsman. The bottom of the drawing 
is downstream. You will see the Arkansas River flowing southwest, 
and then the next river that comes in is the Verdigris, and then the 
Grand. 

The Fort Gibson Dam is 6 miles upstream from its confluence with 
the Arkansas. -The dam is completed and it is a holder dam for con- 
necting a flowline from the dam down to the intake. 

The red spot there shows the intake to the filter plant, and the filter 
Pp lant then is connected to the ec ity of Muskogees’ water supply. 

The facts are these: All the way through under the ap propria- 
tions for completion of the dam, I kept be fore the Senate committee 
constantly the fact that the Arkansas River water is not fit for human 
consumption. It comes out of ‘the State of Colorado partly and partly 
out of Kansas. Comes down through my State. It runs through the 
Great Salt Plains on one branch of the Arkansas, and the water there 
is as salty as ocean water. 

So, whatever salt the river accumulates coming through that plain 
is carried down below the Grand River. 

T his river is murky, a sludge pit, so to speak. It doesn’t look like 

iver. It is a dark color. I never saw it clear. I don’t think fish 
can live in it. Maybe a turtle or a snake can live in it, but I never 
heard anybody catch a fish out of it. 
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Tulsa is on the bank of the Arkansas and doesn’t think of taking 
water out of the Arkansas. They bs ave gone over a hundred miles 
into the Ozark Hills and have built 2 lakes and have 2 lines for their 
water supply. They could not use the water and Muskogee could not 
use the water. 

In 1902, 50 years ago, the city of Muskogee went to build a water 
supply. But in 1912 the city was growing and built a larger plant, 
and they built a tunnel under the Arkansas and an intake over in 
the Grand River bed. That is where they get the water, from the 
Grand River. 

If this river flowed all the time they would still have a water sup- 
ply. But there are two dams already on the river, and a third one 

being contemplated, the so-called Markham Ferry Dam, which you 
gentlemen are no doubt familiar with. 

The Grand River Dam is the one way above, next to Kansas, and 
the Markham Ferry will be midway, and the Fort Gibson Dam is 
right down. 

Any time the Grand River is flowing through the dam, then the 
intake has water from the Grand River, but any time they close the 
penstocks, or the openings, close the turbines there from the Grand 
River into the Fort Gibson Dam, that closes the water supply and no 
water flows down the Grand River. 

Then the only water they have is the backwater from the Arkansas. 
The intake is only about a thousand feet upstream. 

So. what Muskogee is afraid of is that the time will come when the “Vv 
will have a drought down there and there will not be enough water 
coming down the river flow, and there will be three power plants on 
the river and they will be conserving the water at nightime, closing 
the penstocks to let the water accumulate so that the y will have water 
the next day or evening for power. 

During that period, no water will be flowing down the Grand River, 
and the only water that Muskoge e will have is the water coming back 
from the Arkansas River, which is wholly not deairaiiie. 

So it is on that theory that the Senate always took the viewpoint 
that the Government should build a flowline from the dam down to 
Muskogee’ intake. 

In the 1947 bill, at my instance, we put in a clause authorizing and 
directing the engineers to cooperate with the city of Muskogee officials 
to protect their water supply. 

We thought that was sufficient. Then in 1948, the next year, we 
put this same thing in the bill, and they were still working on the 
dam. It had not been completed yet. 

Then in 1950, which was the last year I was active in the committee, 
we placed not a provision in the bill, but a directive in the committee 
report calling attention to the two times when you authorized and 
directed to protect the water supply. 

The only way to protect the water supply is to either let the water 
run through the dam all the time, or build a flowdam down to the 
intake. Water in that area, as you know, is very valuable. 

They took the viewpoint that the way to do the job would be to 
build a flowline down to the intake some 8 miles below. In order 
to build it and fill the dam, they left a hole in the dam, about a 5-foot 
hole in the dam for the connection of a pipeline to go on down the 
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river to make connection with the Muskogee city intake, and it is the 
building of that flow line that is the issue. 

For some reason, the engineers never debated the matter in a Senate 
committee in all those years. They had authorization and instruction. 
And when I left there, I was just sure that before they completed the 
dam they would build this flow-line. 

Mr. Hanp. I am sure we have it in the files, but could you give the 
identification of the document ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is the report on the 1950 bill. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that your rules require that we prepare 
statements and leave them with the committee. I will file a statement, 
if I may, with the committee, that contains the facts I related and 
contains a copy of this provision in our Senate bill. 

Mr. Hann. We will be glad to have your statement for the record, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO MUSKOGEE WATER SUPPLY IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
Fort Gisson FLoop-ConTRoL DAM AND RESERVOIR 


The Flood Control Act, approved August 18, 1941, authorized the construction 
of the Fort Gibson Dam and Reservoir located on the Grand River in Oklahoma. 

At the outbreak of World War II the administration decided to rush to early 
construction two hydroelectric projects in Oklahoma in order to provide elec- 
tricity for military needs. 

At that time funds were appropriated to start construction of the said Fort 
Gibson project, but later, before work actually began, the proposal was tem- 
porarily halted. 

Funds were made available from year to year to carry forward the construction 
program. The Fort Gibson project was estimated to cost some $46 million. 

The project was approved and constructed for multiple purposes—flood control, 
hydroelectric power, domestic water supply, and recreation. 

Due to the fact that the project would probably interfere with the domestic 
water supply for the city of Muskogee, the dam was designed by the United States 
engineers so as to protect the said city’s water supply. 

A 48-inch diameter pipe was installed through the right abutment for municipal 
supply purposes. 

The city of Muskogee, a city of some 38,000 population, secures its present water 
supply from the Grand River at a point almost directly east of such city. 

In the year 1912 the city of Muskogee built a pipeline to the Grand River and 
there constructed a substantial water filter and purification plant and then 
constructed a tunnel underneath the Arkansas River so as to reach the Grand 
River, and on the said Grand River the water intake was constructed so that the 
system provides water from the Grand River conducted through a tunnel under 
the Arkansas River to the east bank where it runs through the water-purification 
nlant and is then pumped on into the city. 

The domestic-water-supply pipe through the dam was constructed for the 
specific purpose of protecting the water supply for the said city of Muskogee. 

The annual power revenues from the initial construction embracing some 6 
turbines with connected-power units of 11,200 kilowatts each, or a total of 
67,500 kilowatts, are estimated to produce a total annual revenue of $1,078,000, 
and if this estimate is found to be substantially correct, the project will be 
self-liquidating. 

The civil-functions appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947 
(Public Law 374, 79th Cong.), contains the following proviso: 

“Provided further, That in the construction of the Fort Gibson flood-control 
project in Oklahoma, the Chief of Engineers is authorized and directed to 
cooperate with the officials of the city of Muskogee in protecting the domestic- 
water supply of such city.” 

Also, the civil-functions bill making appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948 (Public Law 296, 80th Cong.) carried the following proviso: 

“Provided further, That in the construction of the Fort Gibson flood-control 
project in Oklahoma, the Chief of Engineers is authorized and directed to cooper- 
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ate with the officials of the city of Muskogee in protecting the domestic-water 
supply of such city.” 

In each bill carrying funds for carrying forward the work of the construction 
of the said Fort Gibson Dam and Reservoir, it was understood that the project 
contained provisions for not only a pipe through the dam but likewise an ex- 
tended pipe from the said dam to the intake providing water for the city of 
Muskogee. 

Che provisos referred to herein were prepared with the consent of the United 
States engineers and same were included in the law in order to make certain 
hat the water supply for said city, would be protected through the plan as 

utlined herein. 

In connection with the appropriation bill providing funds for the said Fort 
Gibson project for the year beginning July 1, 1950, the following statement was 
made : 

“The Civil Functions Appropriation Act has in 2 previous years carried lan- 
guage to the effect that in the construction of the Fort Gibson flood-control 
project in Oklahoma, the Chief of Engineers is authorized and directed to coop- 
erate with the officials of the city of Muskogee in protecting the domestic-water 
supply of such city. The committee has not deemed it necessary to repeat this 
language in the bill for the fiscal year 1950 but is of the same opinion that the 
Chief of Engineers should continue to cooperate with the officials of the city 
of Muskogee in protecting the domestic-water supply of the city. The committee 
vas advised that Fort Gibson Dam will adversely affect the operation of the 
ity of Muskogee’s water intake on Grand River, because of backwater from 
the Arkansas River, which is very high in mineral content. TF or this reason, the 
Government should move the intake upstream to connect with the reservoir to 
be formed by the Fort Gibson Dam,” 

In order to complete the said dam, and in order to protect the water supply 
of the city of Muskogee, it will be necessary to have the flow line constructed 
a distance of some 6 miles down the said Grand River from the said dam to the 
city’s intake. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am sure you understand the engineers will take a 
recommendation and consider it the same as all. If you put some 
recommendations in the bill on the House side in your report, so far 
as you are concerned that is as good as the law. 

From the Senate side, when we put something in our recommenda- 
tion from our side, we consider it the same as a law. You consider 
yours, and we consider ours the same as the law, so far as the engineers 
are concerned. 

Now, they contend we never appropriated spec ific money for this 
job. I was on the committee 22 years in the Senate. We never tried 
to break down in minute detail the items that went into the flood-con- 
trol matters. 

Let me give an illustration. When we built the Denison Dam, when 
we started it, we made appropriations for construction, and after the 
dam had been started they discovered oil up the river valley. 

Well, every time they would drill a well, they would strike an oil 
well. So by the time they had the dam fairly well along they had a 
great deal of oil wells up there. 

The Engineers saw that if they started to condemn the oil wells it 
would cost them a lot of money. So they tried to figure a way to get 
around and condemn the oil wells and save money. 

So they had to dig a ditch and change the course of the river and 
then they went down below the oil flow and built a regular railroad 
levee. 

So when it was done, the Ouachita River came down and went 
around the oilfield, and the levee dam kept the water from the big 
reservoir coming up in the oilfield, and it was a perfect success. 

But the Congress never appropriated : single penny to do that work. 
The Congress ‘did not know about it; I did not know about it, until 
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it was about half completed. They said to me at least they did not 
have the money to complete this job because they said there was a loss 
of money in building this levee and this ditch over which they had to 
pay if they condemned the oil wells. 

I gave you that illustration. 

So it is our position we could have used any money they appro- 
priated to build this dam for the protection of the water supply. That 
is part of the dam proper. 

If it is not done, Muskogee is going to be forced to do something. 
They will have to build the line themselves, I suppose, and drain the 
Arkansas River water. 

And, of course, they can’t do that. 

So the Muskogee deleg: ition would like to have you direct the engi- 
neers to « ‘omple te this project by building that flowline from the dam 
down to the intake, so as to protect Muskogee’s water supply. They 
have used the site for 50 years, and in 1912 they built their present 
filter plant. They built a tunnel underneath the river and put an 
intake in the Grand River bed. 

So long as they can get water down there, their system is perfect. 
But in the event of a short supply of water, the only water they will 
have will be from the Arkansas River. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about the situation. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you for your statement. We are glad to have 
you with us. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Mr. Chairman, Mayor Beard, of Muskogee, would 
now like to make a statement, if he may. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Bearp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Lyman B. Beard, mayor of the city of Muskogee, Okla., 
appearing before the committee in support of its request that funds be 
allocated for the construction of the flowline from Fort Gibson Dam 
to the city of Muskogee waterworks intake. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, you expressed interest in the statement 
made by.Senator Thomas about the bill, that is, the committee report 
that became the basis of the bill. I could give you the exact number 
of that, if you like. We might file this with the committee. 

Mr. Hanp. Very well. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is Senate Report 361, 81-1-1. 

Mr. Hann. That is sufficient for us. 

Mr. Brarp. Gentlemen, the city of Muskogee, Okla., herewith sub- 
mits a factual outline of the position of the city with reference to its 
application for the construction of a flowline from the Fort Gibson 
Dam to the waterworks intake of the city located in the Grand River, 
approximately 6 miles below, or in the alterative and as stated in the 
Army civil functions appropriation bill, 1950, that the Government 
move the intake upstream to connect with the reservoir formed by the 
Fort Gibson Dam together with the request of the city that this matter 
receive expeditious consideration and action by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I have a map here which I would like to 
place in a convenient location so that you can readily see the location 
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of the dam and valley. It gives you a bird’s-eye view of the location 
about which we are speaking ¢ 

The following is a brief summary, from the point of view of the 

ty of Muskogee, Okla., of : (a) The need for moving the intake wp- 
stream, (0) the responsibility of the Government to move the intake 
upstrearm, and (¢) the argument in support of the contention of the 
city of Muskogee that the flow line should be recognized as an integral 
part of the Fort Gibson Dam project. 

A. The need for moving the intake upstream: Much of the argu 
ment which follows is well known to the Government, but is repeated 
here for the purpose of clarifying the pos ition of the city. The need 
for a flow line, as the city understands the matter, is - the subject 
of disagreement between the city and the Government, but there may 
be some divergence of opinion with regard to the Government’s re- 

ponsibility for building the line at this time. 

The city of Muskogee has always taken its supply of raw water 
from the Grand River. In 1911 the citizens provided substantial 
funds from a municipal bond issue to construct a 54-inch concrete 
lined tunnel from an 8-foot shaft from the pump station south of the 
\rkansas River, under said river approximately 1,000 feet up the 
Grand River to a concrete intake tower. This tunnel was completed 
n 1912 and has furnished the city with an abundance of raw water to 
date. 

For the purpose of presenting a visual picture of the city’s water 
plant and intake near the confluence of the Arkansas and Grand Rivers, 
there is attached hereto a series of three aerial photographs, des 
ignated “Exhibits A, B, and C.” to this communication and made a 
part hereof. 

The 54-inch tunnel and intake so constructed, and as depicted upon 
the aforesaid exhibits, has always prov ided the city of Muskogee with 
a minimum daily capacity of 40 million gallons. The size and capacity 
of this intake was determined by the city with the future requirements 
of the community in mind. 

In view of the expense involved in constructing the same, antici 
pated future requirements were no more than a reasonable consid 
eration. 

The city had passed through the experience of being too conserva- 
tive in its estimate of anticipated needs before this 54-inch concrete 
lined tunnel and intake were constructed. 

Beginning in 1902, the entire supply of raw water for the munici- 
pality was taken from the Grand River through two 12-inch cast-iron 
pipelines to the pumpstation on the south side of the Arkansas River. 
In less than 10 years, the capacity of those old lines became inadequate 
for the growing city. 

B. The responsibility of the Government to move the intake 
upstream: When the city of Muskogee first received the information 
that the Corps of Engineers were definitely committed to the construc 
tion of the Fort Gibson Dam and Reservoir, and that the same would 
primarily be operated for flood control, the danger to the city water 
supply became immediately apparent. 

Holding Grand River water when the Arkansas River was in flood 
could very easily permit the entry of Arkansas River water into the 
city water supply. 
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Taking notice of this situation, the City Council of the City of 
Muskogee made application in December 1941 for the installation of 
an outlet pipe from the Fort Gibson Dam with necessary valves and 
inlet works. 

The Corps of Engineers recognized its responsibility as the agency 
of the Government directly affected to make adequate provisions fo1 
the protection of the water supply of the municipality, and there was 
ine ee d in the plans and specifications for the Fort Gibson Dam provi- 
sion for the flowline connection. 

You will see exhibits D and E, all presented to you. 

For the purpose of securing to the Department of the Army specific 
authority to cooperate with the city of Muskogee financi: lly, the Con- 
gress of the United States passed the civil-functions appropriations 
bill of 1947, and the committee report which you inquired about awhile 
ago, that accompanied that bill, reads in part as follows: 

Provided further, That in the construction of the Fort Gibson flood-control 
project of Oklahoma the Chief of Engineers is authorized and directed to 


cooperate with the officials of the city of Muskogee in protecting the 


domestic 
water supply of such city. 


Senator Thomas has told me that is in the law itself. 

Mr. Tuomas. In 1947 and 1948, that is precisely in the law, and in 
1950 in the Senate committee report. 

Mr. Bearp. The Corps of Engineers refused to acknowledge that 
this was a mandatory direction to them, or that they had sufficient 
authority under the quoted provision to construct the flowline at 
Government expense. 

They contended further that Congress had failed to make an addi- 
tional increase in the appropriation in the 1947 appropriation bill 
for the civil functions of the War Department to cover the costs of 
such construction. 

The city was advised of the attitude of the Engineers in a personal 
conference with Mr. Beard, of the Office of the Chief of Engineers, in 
March 1949. 

This gentleman further stated, however, that the Engineers would 
prefer that no additional amendment or legislation give positive direc- 
tion for the construction of the flowline, purely as a matter of prece- 
dence, but stated for the record that the Corps of Engineers would 

carry out the construction should the Senate Civil Functions Com- 
mittee report disclose that the committee recommended the construc- 
tion and an additional appropriation be included. 

Subsequently, therefore, in the civil-functions appropriation bill 
of 1950, this language appeared, which was the language agreed upon 
by Mr. Beard, officials of the city and Oklahoma congressional delega- 
tion, and which language was designed to satisfy the Corps of Engi- 
neers and bring about prompt action toward construction, and which 
language had not appeared in prior bills 

For this reason, the Government should move the intake upstream to connect 
with the reservoir to be formed by the Fort Gibson Dam. 


The bill stated further: 


Thus, it is the committee’s opinion in connection with the appropriation for 
the Fort Gibson Reservoir, Okla., as well as appropriations for other authorized 
projects, that such appropriations are available for purposes approriate to carry- 
ing out the project as authorized by the Congress. 
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It was explained to the officials of the city of Muskogee and the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation that this would be accepted by 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers as a directive from Congress to 
proceed with the construction of the allied 

The city was further advised by the Oklahoma congressional dele- 
gation that any appropriation m: ide for the Fort Gibson Dam project 
ould be used for the construction of the flowline. It was pointed 
out that the Congress did not specifically break the general appropri- 
ation down to the various items to be included in any project, but 
rather left it up to the discretion of the C orps of Engineers to prose- 
cute the various features in the order of their relationship to the 
p yroject as a whole. 

In order that there shall be available to the committee the full lan- 
cuage with reference to this project as contained in the Army civil 
functions appropriation bill, that language from the bill for the fiscal 
vear 1950 is set out verbatim as follows: 


The Civil Functions Appropriation Act has in 2 previous years carried lan- 
sunge to the effect that in the construction of the Fort Gibson flood-control 
project in Oklahoma, the Chief of Engineers is authorized and directed to 
( operate with the officials of the city of Muskogee in protecting the domestl 
water supply of such city. The committee has not deemed it necessary to repeat 
this language in the bill for the fiscal vear 1950, but is of the same opinion that 
th ‘hief of Engineers should continue to cooperate with the officials of the 
city of Muskogee in protecting the domestic water supply of the city. The 
committee was advised that the Fort Gibson Dam will adversely affect the 
operation of the city of Muskogee’s water intake on Grand River, because of 
backwater from the Arkansas River, which is very high in mineral content. 
For this reason, the Government should move the intake upstream to connect 
with the reservoir to be formed by the Fort Gibson Dam. 

The committee was advised that in accordance with existing law, it is the 
policy of the Corns of Engineers to acquire properties which are needed for 
1uthorized flood control reservoir projects. Funds for the acquisition program, 
including the relocations determined to be necessary, are included in the general 
appropriations made by Congress for the construction of flood-control projects. 
Thus, it is the committee’s opinion in connection with the appropriations for 
the Fort Gibson Reservoir, Okla., as well as appropriations for other authorized 
projects, that such appropriations are available for purposes appropriate to 
carrying out the project as authorized by the Congress. 


The argument in support of the contention of the city of Musko 
gee is that the flowline should be recognized as an integral part of the 
Fort Gibson Dam project. 

Hereafter follows in full the communication from Maj. Louis L. 
De Noya to the city of Muskogee, dated June 16, 1950: 


Refer to File No. SWP GV. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, 
TuLsa Disrrict, AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLY PLANT No. 3, 
Tulsa, Okla., June 16, 1950 
Mr. R. L. Davis, 
City Manager, Muskogee, Okla. 


Dear Mr. Davis: Reference is made to your letter of June 2, 1950, in which 
you request detailed information relative to present status of plans for the pro- 
posed flow line from the Fort Gibson Dam to the Muskogee waterworks. 

Surveys of alternate routes for the proposed flow line have been completed. 
Preliminary plans and engineering studies of alternate locations and of alter- 
nate solutions of certain design features are under way, but are not far enough 
advanced so that these plans can be discussed with your office at this time. 
These alternate studies include investigations of the desirability of terminating 
the flow lines at the Muskogee waterworks plant or at your present intake, 





As soon as design features of the proposed flow line have been worked out this 
office will get in touch with you to discuss the proposed location and other fea- 
tures of the flow line. It is anticipated that the preliminary studies will be 
complete about July 15, 1950 

You may be assured that this matter will receive continued attention in order 
that the work may be completed by the time the Fort Gibson Dam is placed in 
operation. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis L. De Noya, 
Vajor, CE, Erecutive Officer 
(For the District Engineer). 

This letter is detailed to divert the committee’s attention both to the 
Government’s declaration that the Fort Gibson Dam would not be con- 
sidered a comp leted project until the flow line was constructed and also 
as evidence that plans were in preparation for the same as early as 
1950. 

This stand was recently confirmed at a hearing on October 28, 1952, 
n the office of the district engineer at Tulsa, Okla., when (¢ ‘OL E. G. 
Herb orally declared to the representatives of the e ity of Muskogee 
that the Fort Gibson Dam project would not be considered complete 
until the flow line was built. He pointed out that the main delay 
was availability of funds. 

The Government has not to date denied its responsibility to replace 
the threatened facility of the city of Muskogee. That understanding 
between the city and the Government is a clear matter of record. 
Indeed, both the need for the flow line or relocation of the intake, as 
well as the responsibility of the Government for carrying out the 
same, is a matter of congressional record. 

Subsequent to the enactment of ~ civil functions appropriation 
bill of 1950 as hereinbefore quoted, the Corps of Engineers, in recog- 
nition of the obligation placed upon them by the Congress in that 
bill, prepared detailed plans for the construction of the flowline in 
question, and presumably this was done for the purpose of carrying 
out that directive of the Congress. 

From the planning stages to this near-completion date, the Goy- 
ernment has assured the city of Muskogee, Okla., that the construc- 
tion of the flowline, or relocation of the intake, would be completed 
by the time the Fort Gibson Dam was put into operation. 

The dam is now in operation and the powerhouse is to be completed 
shortly. Dedication of the project is set for June 6, 1953. 

Nevertheless, the Arkansas River still remains a real and apparent 
danger to the water supply of this city. Not only are its citizens 
under the constant threat of damage, but the economic position of the 
city, its growth and expansion, are imperiled. 

A great benefit may redound to the inhabitants of eastern Okla- 
homa from the flood-control and power potentialities of the Fort 
Gibson Dam. The price of the benefits should not be the loss of 
Muskogee’s most valuable asset, her abundant supply of fine water. 

It has become a matter of increasing urgency that the Government 
be convinced of the justice of this position and carry out, in good 
faith, its commitment to the city of Muskogee. 
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Mr. Hann. Mayor, that is a clear and interesting statement, and 
we are delighted to have it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, the case has been covered so 
thoroughly and so well by the mayor and Mr. Thomas that I will not 
burden you with any further verbal statement, except to urge con 
sideration of this project on its merits, because I think that this 
committee can prevent a great injustice being done to a fine commu- 
lity. I certainly urge you to give it your earnest consideration. 

I would like permilssion to submit my prepared statement for the 
committee, to be included in the record in addition to the statements 
made by Senator Thomas and Mayor Beard, and also the statement 
of the city manager, if I may. 

Mr. H AND. Without objection, it will be done. 

The material referred to follows:) 


am here today in support of an appropriation to finance a project to which 
our Government has been legally obligated and officially committed for many 
years: the construction of a flow line from the Fort Gibson Dam Reservoir to the 
intake for the city water supply of the city of Muskogee, Okla. 

Fort Gibson Dam is to be dedicated in ceremonies at thé dam on June 6, 
1953 

kver since Fort Gibson Dam planning was started, in 1941, city officials have 
been deeply concerned about the dam’s effect on the Muskogee water supply, 
which dates back in its use to 1904. They pointed out to Army engineers at 
that early date that construction of a dam 6 miles above the city’s intake on 
the Grand River might materially damage the city’s water supply. 

An abundant supply of good water has been a major asset for more than 50 
years for this third city of Oklahoma No city official would have stood idly by to 
permit or sanction construction of Fort Gibson Dam without strong assurance of 
measures to protect that supply. 

Such assurance was given, many times over, by top officials of the Corps of 
Engineers. It was spelled out, several times, in committee reports of the Con- 
gress—as exhibits presented by the city definitely establish. 

Relying upon those assurances, the city of Muskogee has waited for action by 
the Government. 

Meanwhile, evidence of damage to the water supply has mounted. 

Last summer, it was necessary to employ bulldozers in the area of the intake, 
to plow a new channel in the changing bed of the Grand River. 

The city lives under the perpetual menace that the polluted and saline waters 
of the Arkansas River, which merges with the Grand less than 1,000 feet below 
the intake and which is not usable by any community, will back up to its water 
supply intake in time of drought or of flood. 

Impartial engineers have confirmed the city’s fears, that use of Fort Gibson 
Dam, for either flood control or generation of power, compounds the problem 
and danger and makes it imperative that a standby line be constructed to the 
dam reservoir to assure the community’s supply of water. 

Acting on the specific directives of Congress, the Army engineers have already 
constructed a proper opening in the dam, to accommodate a flow line for the 
city of Muskogee. Their drawings and charts for the dam include the line in 
question. The dam cannot be classified as “complete”, under previous directives 
of Congress, until this line is built. 

The time for action is long overdue. 

Delay could mean disaster to a large community. It is high time the Gov- 
ernment made good on this obligation. 


Mr. Epmonpson. If I may, there is one further thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Hann. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to present to the committee a very 
fine old friend of mine and a civic Jeader in the city of Muskogee, Mr. 
J.T. Buckner, and the son of the mayor of the city, who has come to 
see how our capitol in Washington operates, Mr. Marshall Beard. 

Mr. Hann. We are very glad to see you both. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, also I understand that you have 
heard testimony this morning as to the Strawn Dam. 

[ would like permission to submit for the record a statement in sup- 
port of an appropriation for the Strawn and Toronto Dams at this 
time, if I may. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Ep EpMONDSON, SECOND DISTRICT, OKLA., ON 
TorRONTO DAM AND STRAWN DAM 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee in support of adequate appropriations to carry on the important program 
of flood control in the area surrounding and including the Second District of 
Oklahoma. 

Our district is comprised of the 16 counties in the northeastern corner of the 
State of Oklahoma, and a number of these counties have been hard hit during 
recent years by floods which have originated in the headwaters of rivers flowing 
into our State from the north. In 1948, and again in 1951, the Verdigris River 
was responsible for record floods, with tremendous damage to homes, farms, and 
business in the 4 counties of Nowata, Rogers, Wagoner, and Muskogee. In the 
1951 flood alone, an estimated $5 million in damage was done in my district by 
this single river. 

In Ottawa County, the Neosho River has the same record of disastrous floods 
with great damage to the area. The 1951 flood was responsible for tremendous 
losses to the farmers and stockmen of this county, and it is imperative that action 
be taken to prevent this kind of disaster in the future. 

It is my understanding that the Army engineers have completed plans for and 
recommnded the construction of the Strawn Dam, near Burlington, Kans., on the 
Neosho River, and the Toronto Dam, on the Verdigris River in Kansas. 

I believe both of these projects qualify fully for construction under all im 
portant criteria, and I respectfully urge that this committee report favorably on 
the request for appropriations for the construction of the Toronto and Strawn 
Dams. 


‘Turspay, May 12, 1953. 
Ovuacuira River FLoop Conrron 
WITNESSES 


HON, OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

H. K. THATCHER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, OUACHITA VAL- 
LEY ASSOCIATION 

H. W. McMILLAN, PRESIDENT, OUACHITA VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 

BOYD TACKETT, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Hanno. The committee is delighted to have with it this after 
noon ( ongressmanh ()ren Harris W ith a group of persons interested in 
the Ouachita River. 

We will be glad to have your statements at this time. 
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Mr. Harris. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity of again 
oming before this committee with reference to the problems of the 
Ouachita River. 

Congressman Norrell, my colleague—his district and mine adjoin 

(Arkansas—is likewise interested in the problems of the Ouachita 
River. 

We have decided, in view of the limitation of ime, that we would 
efer to these gentlemen who have cone from our districts here and 

familiar with the Ouachita River and the projects involved. I 
esire that they be permitted to utilize the time and inform this com 
ittee of the urgency of the projects we have down there in their 
resent stage. 

I take great pleasure in first presenting to you the executive secre 
ry of the Ouachita Valley Association, Mr. Hl. K. Thatcher, of 
Camden, Ark., who will make the first presentation. 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Thatcher, we will be delighted to hear from you. 

Mr. Tuarcner. Thank you, Congressman Hand. 

In order that you might have in mind what we are talking about, 
ere ils am: ip of the Ouachita River Valle ‘vy which is partly in Arkansas 
ind partly in Louisiana. The river proper is 610 miles long and is 
about one-half navigable, up to Camden, 351 miles. The colors you 
see on the map indicate the different projects. The green are those 

nder study; the black are the ones completed; and the yellow are the 
ones authorized. The drainage projects authorized are under way. 

In order to present what we feel is an investment worthwhile to be 
made in the States of Arkansas and Louisiana in connection with the 

iver program, I have prepared a statement which summarizes pretty 
well what we have had in mind. This was done some time back. We 
inderstand there have been two budget reports made, and this state- 
ment was prepared before the first report was made. We see there 
has been another budget report, and when you gentlemen get through 
vith it, we hope it won’t be too severe on us, because we, the people 
down in the Ouachita River Basin, feel the things we have asked for 
ire within the bounds of reason and represent good, sound economic 
judgment and are expenditures that will pay off. 

You will note on the last page we have asked in our first item that 
there be $400,000 set aside for the Army engineers to use in the main- 
tenance of the present locks and dams. This river is so vital to us 
that we must keep its navigation features going. The only credit we 
receive for maintenance of the river is the navigation tonnage that 
moves upon it. 

During the war we could not get sufficient barges, and the engineers 
did not keep the river dredged out. They did maintain the locks and 
dams. Now we are struggling to rebuild our lost navigation. 

Mr. Hann. Did I understand you to indicate that fund was 
$400,000 2 ’ 

Mr. Tuatcuer. We understand that is what the engineers say it 
normally takes to do it, and we understand that is in the budget. 

Another item, which is not in the budget but which we present to 
you now simply because in our judgment it has to happen sooner or 
later, is we have to have a modern 9-foot channel. We cannot com- 
pete with a 614-foot channel; we cannot interchange our barges with 
those used in the 9-foot Mississippi River. In 1950 the Congress 
authorized a modern 9-foot channel for the Ouachita River, but put 
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a string on it by saying that “first we will give you a modified 9-foot 
channel but limit the spending to $500,000.” The people from that 
area are asking the — to do that and to do it at the earliest 
possible date. Until we get a 9-foot channel we cannot develop the 
naar that we see the re to be developed. We need the modified 

)-foot ¢ hs innel to he Ip deve lop commerce in order to justify the larger 
appropt lation to construct a modern 9-foot channel on that river. 

We are asking the Congress to give us the modified 9-foot channel 
just as quickly as it is possible to get it done. It has been justified in 
every way, and we need that channel as a part of the whole develop 
ment program. 

We also ask that you complete the flood control work on the Little 
Missouri River, which you will find indicated on the map in yellow 
at the uppe1 left-hand side. That river isa part of the con pre ‘hensive 
flood-control program of the valley. This project was authorized, but 
only the narrows dam and reservoir has been completed and placed 

operation, and we should have the rest of the project carried out 
Money for the Little Missouri River work was in the original budget, I 
understand, but now has been comp rletely eliminated. We are not 
contending too strongly for that project this year because of the con 
ditions we know you are trying to work under. But we do want and 
must have it completed at some date in the not too distant future. 

The next item 1s $150,000 that we want to start the planning on the 
DeGray Dam. Mr. McMillan will talk specifically on that. So I will 
pass that up simply by saying that the DeGray Dam is what we con 
sider the capstone of the whole development program in the valley. 
That has to do with flood control, power production, river sanitation, 
recreation, and navigation. We are asking that suflicient money be ap 
propriated this year to complete the Bl: akely Mountain Dam. We un 
derstand the budget carries $5.5 million for Blakely Mountain Dam. 
We asked for $6 million, because we would like to see it completed this 
next fiscal year, but that work is going along pretty good. 

Now, as part of the Ouachita River project, we have the drainage 
areas indicated on the eastern side of the map. The black lines indi- 
cate completion; the yellow lines are authorized but are under con- 
tinuing contracts for construction. This drainage territory is all 
very rich agricultural land, and it is only being cultivated to about 40 
percent efficiency because of the floodwater condition that happens 
each year because of the lack of drainage for that area 

Louisiana has just experienced a tremendous amount of rain, and 
all the lower country is filled up with surface water. Even where 
ditches have been completed, they are running full and it is all they can 
do to carry off the water. The folks north along the yellow lines 
indicated on the map have about the same rainfall, and they are in 
water and are going to stay in water because the water cannot get 
out. We cannot construct the lateral from drainage ditches unless we 
get the lower canals opened up. We are asking that this drainage 
work be speeded up if there is any possible way to do it. 

In our deliberations on rainage work, we ask that Congress appro- 
priate $3 million for fiscal 1954. That is more than you did last year. 
We hope you will give us much and more, if you can, because that is 
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an economical project. The potentialities of that area are great. We 
want them used. 

And, of course, we want the engineers to have sufficient funds to do 
all of the little things that they have to do in the valley. 

I want to give Mr. McMillan the most of this time but I brought 
with me some resolutions and letters from the several chambers of 
commerce along the Ouachita River. I have one from the Monroe 
Chamber of Commerce which covers pretty largely the points I have 
made. I would like to submit that for the record. 

Mr. Hanp. We are glad to receive it, and it will be placed in the 
record. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MONROE-WEST MONKOgr, LA., IN¢ 
Mr. H. K. THATCH) 


hLarecutive Vice President, Ouachita River Valleyv Association, 
Camden, Ark 


DEAR Mr. THATCHER: It has come to our attention that you are planning on 
ppearing before the Subcommittee of the Hlouse Appropriations Committee on 
Civil Functions and Military Contracts during the latter part of May 

At this time, in behalf of the Monroe-West Monroe Chamber of Commerce, we 


vould like for you to present for our group certain specific points of reasoning 
fore the committee 
Brietly, om points are as follows 


1. The 644-foot navigable channel of the Ouachita River is, in itself, inadequate 
for modern river barge traflic. And, we cannot effect in the future any large 
ovements on the river, as long as we merely have this shallow condition Len 
mmendation: “That Congress provide in 1954 funds available to construct a 


nodified 9-foot channel as provided in the Flood Control Act of 1950 
2. Due to the concentration of chemical and paper type operations by industries 
n our area, a thorough consideration of our stream-pollution problems on the 

Quachita should be given serious study. 


3. As witnessed in the week of May 1, the surrounding area is definitely en- 


dangered by flash floods, and a definite need for a speedup of the drainage work 
Boeuf River, Macon Bayou, and Bayou Bartholomew is a practical necessity, 
for the protection of our outlying agricultural producing areas 


t. In our present day-by-day economy in the Ouachita River Valley, it is clearly 

dent that as an area we are the center of sports and recreational pursuits 
for a reat area embracing a very large population 

5. There is a distinct need for the United States Army Engineer Corps to be 
illocated additional funds to be utilized for constant studies on the Ouachita 
River Valley. 

I do hope that you will have the opportunity to bring up these five salient points 
for a .ull discussion before the Civil Functions and Military Contracts Committee 
of the House Appropriations group. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, 

Cordially yours, 

SEAL | LEE VANDERPOOL, Jr., 
Pre stident 

JAMES S, WILLIAMS, 
Brecutive Secretary 


L 


Mr. Tuarcuerr. I also have a resolution from the El Dorado Cham 
ber of Commerce that covers the same points. I would like to submit 
that. 

Mr. Hanp. That will be received and included in the record. 


28690 53—pt. 2— 20 
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‘| ne resolution referred to follows:) 


Ex Dorapo, ARK., 
May 4, 1958. 
SUBCOMMITTEE 0 I USE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTE! 
AND MILITARY CONTRACT, 
Washington, D.C. 

El Dorado is a key industrial center in the Ouachita River Basin having large 
il refining and chemical plant interest with other complementing industries. 
The people in El Dorado and its trade territory know the value and appreciate 
the importance of the Ouachita River in connection with its various economic 
functions 

For this reason, the chamber of commerce of El Dorado requests the Congress 
to carry out the established governmenal! policy of investing the necessary funds 
to maintain the present navigation and flood-control features of the river and to 
make such other investments as may be necessary to complete the comprehen- 
sive improvement program which has been authorized for the Ouachita River 
Basin by the Congress 

The construction and maintenance of a modern inland waterway system on 
the Ouachita River is of paramount importance to the future growth and 
development of this area We urge the Congress to carry out is obligation to 
the people as given in the Flood Control Act of 1950 to provide the Ouachita 
River with a modern 9-foot channel with enlarged locks and dams. We urge 
the 1954 investment funds include sufficient moneys to construct the authorized 
modified 9-foot channel, which was also provided for in the Flood Control Act 
of 1950. The modified 9-foot channel was specifically authorized in order to 
enable commerce on the Ouachita River to more quickly reach the volume where 
the modern 9-foot channel would be fully economically justified. 

The chamber of commerce of El Dorado also wishes to express its interest in 
the speedy completion of the drainage program now underway on Bayou Bar- 
tholomew, Boeuf River, and Macon Bayou. We also urge that the Corps of 
Engineers be provided with sufficient money to enable them to continue their 
studies on methods of improving the minor streams and tributaries to the 
Ouachita River 

Respectfully submitted. 

Er DorApDo CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
A. M. SPRAGUE, President. 
ANN CorRDELL, Manager. 


Mr. Tuarcuer. I also have one from the Camden Chamber of 
Commerce that points out the fact they need all of the things we have 
been talking about and gives some of the reasons why. I would like 
to submit that. 

Mr. Hanp. That will be received and included in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF CAMDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAMDEN, ARK., TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
oF House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS AND MILITARY 
EXPENDITURES 


The Camden Chamber of Commerce joins with all other agencies, groups, and 
individuals in the Ouachita River Basin in requesting the Congress to make such 
investment appropriations as may be required to carry forward to completion 
the comprehensive development plan authorized by: the Congress for the im- 
provement of the Ouachita River Basin. 

Camden, Ark., is located at the headwaters of navigation on the Ouachita 
River and the members of the chamber of commerce of this city realize the im- 
portance of navigation and flood control on the economy of this area. We are 
also vitally interested in the program of river management to aid in stream- 
pollution control, increased production of hydroelectric power in the area and 
the development of the recreational features made possible by the Ouachita River 
and its tributaries and numerous lakes within the valley. The people of Camden 
want to see a speedy completion of the Blakely Mountain Dam and a start made 
on the construction of the authorized DeGray Dam. These two large upstream 
dams are essential to the economy of Camden in the flood-control protection they 
will afford and for the additional water these dams and their reservoirs will 
supply to the Camden area during the summer periods of low rainfall. 
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Modern navigation on the Ouachita River began at Camden in 1926 by the 
mpletion of the present 644-foot channel made possible by a series of 6 naviga- 
on pools. Barge service flourished on the Ouachita River until the start of 
Vorld War II when all the barges on the Ouachita River were withdrawn for 
what was considered more important defense services along the intercoastal 
ini From 1940 to 1952, there was practically no traffic on the upper navigable 
tion of the Ouachita River. The Corps of Engineers did not maintain the 
inel by snagging and dredging; however, they did maintain the series of 
ks and dams. 
Beginning in December 1952, regular barge service was reestablished at Cam- 
en by the Hanson Towing Co., which is making regular trips into Camden every 
eeks with tonnages of salt cake for the up trip and tonnages of barite for the 
wh trip There is other intermittent shipping and this is steadily increasing. 
The citizens of Camden have built and equipped a new dock and reestablished 
» terminals warehouse. These facilities are now going into operation 
The people of Camden and this area call upon the Congress to fulfill its 


ligatiol not 


only to maintain the present channel facilities in the Ouachita 
River, but to carry out that portion of the 1950 Flood Control Act which author- 
ed the construction of a modified 9-foot channel as a means of helping the 
toration of barge shipping on the Ouachita River to the point where the 
ithori 1 modern year-round §-foot channel will be economically justified 
his resolution was prepared and approved at a regular meeting of the board 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Camden, Ark., meeting in the 
iden Hotel, May 1, 1953. 
CAMDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
GeorGeE Bowers, President. 


W. Mac Graves, Manager. 


Mr. Tuarcuer. All of those resolutions, of course, are properly 

oned by the local officials. 

I also have a resolution that was prepared and passed by the Arkan 
sas state Republican Committee. We do not normally have too many 
Republicans in that State, but we had a good many the last time, and 
hey are trying to do a good job, and we certainly appreciate the in- 


terest they took by passing these resolutions. I would like to read 
the last two paragraphs of this resolution and then submit it for the 
record. 

They say: 


Because of the economical and political importance of the authorized DeGray 
Dam to the State of Arkansas, we, the Arkansas Republican State Committee, 
irge the Congress to place sufficient funds in the 1955-54 budget to make a sub 
stantial beginning in the planning of this structure. 

We deem such action by the Congress wise and prudent at this time in order 
to show to the people of this State the intent of the present administration to 
make needed investments in the future of America and its people. 


(The resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


The Congress authorized the construction of the multipurpose DeGray Dam 
and Reservoir in the Flood Control Act of 1950. This proposed dam is to be 
ocated a few miles from Arkadelphia in south-central Arkansas on the Caddo 
River—a west-bank tributary of the Ouachita River. The dam, because of its 
ocation and designed uses, makes it of prime economic importance in completing 
the comprehensive development plan of the Ouachita River Basin 

The DeGray Dam will aid in flood control downstream from the dam for the 
ull length of the river. It will provide additional water for navigation during 
he low-rainfall months of the year and it will make possible the operation of a 
modern 9-foot channel in the Ouachita River. It will provide additional control 
water to carry out a practical river-sanitation program. It will provide an ex 
cellent recreational area around the reservoir and in the river below the dam. 
[It will provide additional water for municipal and industrial use. It will pro 
vide needed hydroelectric power for industries now in operation and for new 
ndustries that wish to locate in the area. 
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Because of the economic and political importance of the authorized DeGray 
Dam to the State of Arkansas, we, the Arkansas Republican State Committee, 
urge the Congress to place sufficient funds in the 1953-54 budget to make a sub- 
stantial beginning in the planning of this structure. 

We deem such action by the Congress wise and prudent at this time in order 
to show to the people of this State the intent of the present administration to make 

eeded investments in the future of America and its people 

Unanimously adopted, April 27, 1953 
ARKANSAS REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE, 
Orso Cosr, Chairman. 








Mr. Tuarcnuer. I will not take up any more time, unless you have 
some questions, because it would be a repetition of what we have been 
aving. 

Mr. Hanp. We are very pleased to have your statement. 

(Mr. Thatcher’s statement was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Harris. I am now very glad to present to you the president of 
the Ouachita Valley Association who is likewise familiar with these 
problems and is here in the interest of this program feprese nting also 
the people of the entire Ouachita River Basin. I take pleasure in 
presenting the Honorable H. W. MeMillan, of Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Mr. HWanp. Mr. McMillan, we will be pleased to hear from you. 
Mr. McMILLAN. very time I start talking about the Ouachita 
tiver, I remind myself of an old Negro preacher who was preaching 


on the flood, and he said, “It rained 10 davs and 10 nights and covered 
all of the face of the earth.” Andaman in the front row said, “Amen. 
Alleluia! Ain’t it so.” And the preacher said, “It rained 20 days 


ind 20 nights and that covered all of the earth.” And the old man in 
the front row said,“Amen. Alleluia! Ain’t it so.” And the preacher 
said, “It rained 30 days and 30 nights, and it got up over all of the 
houses and the trees.” And the old man in the front row said, “Bless 
the Lord. <Ain’t it so.” And the preacher said, “And it rained 40 
days and 40 nights and got U ip over all the mountains the biggest 
flood in all history—bi exer than last year’s flood.” And the old man 
said, “Look out now, old preacher. You started lying now.” 

I think every time I come before a congressional committee and 
start talking about the wonders of Ouachita River Basin, the reaction 
of some of those is “Oh, well, they are starting lying now.” 

Congress 1s committed to a program of flood control on the Oua- 
chita River. If you will study the map before you, you will find that 
the upper Ou: ach ita covers an area of 4 or 5 counties. The watershed 
there is mountainous, “al it comes out of those mountains and hits the 
Quachita River where the Ouachita River forms an alluvial plain. 
There are three branches there the upper Ouachita, the Caddo, and 
the Little Missouri. 

You have under construction Blakely Dam on the upper Ou: achita. 
You have completed the dam at the narrows, and you have left a gap 
Light between those two dams covering better than a third of the area. 
That will always be a gap in your flood-control program until the 
DeGray Dam is built. The DeGray Dam was authorized in 1950. 
The actual hearing was held in 1945. And I would like to tell this 
story, because it illustrates the problem we have down there. 

The mght before the hearing, the district engineer and I walked 
out to the river. It was in the latter part of March, and you could 
jump across the river there. He looked at it and said “How high does 





this river get?” TI said, “You see that fence on this side of the river 
and that fence half a mile up on the other side? I have seen it up to 
that fence.” It began raining just as we left and got back to the car, 
and it continued to rain, and at 8 o’clock the next morning I called 
up the colonel at the hotel and said “Let us go look at the river now.” 
He said “I have already been out there.” I said “How high is it?” 
He said “You recall the two fences you showed me?” I said “Yes.” 
He said “It is up to those fences and is still rising.” 

The reason for that is that the runoff is just a trough between two 
mountains. As it leaves the mountain, the waters come down—a flash 
flood comes down so hard that actually it flows back in the Ouachita 
River and causes the Ouachita River to run back upstream for a 
mile and a half or 2 miles until all of that water gets in the chute and 
runs off. So there is an area there between the Upper Ouachita and 
the Little Missouri where all of the flood damage primarily is done 
by the Caddo and the terrific current that comes with it. It hits the 
Ouachita and causes the floods. 

We have from 1 to 5 flash floods every spring and from 2 to 3 flash 
floods every fall. A man can go in and plant his crop 3 or 4 times and 
still not make a crop or, making a ¢ rop, still not get it. 

When we presented our proposition in 1945, we made a house-to- 
house survey of all of the farmers living on the river that were affected 
by floods. We had them fill out questionnaires showing the crops they 
had in, the number of —_ the number of cattle they had, the 
number of cattle that had been lost, and all that, and we found— 
and I think it is as accurate as any Army engineers survey—we found 
the annual crop damage, agricultural losses, not only cattle alone, was 
$570,000. Now, the Army engineers took a figure of 20 percent of 
what we had turned in and found it more than justified the dam. I 
do not agree with their figure of 20 percent; I think ours is more 
accurate. But whether it is accurate or not makes no difference; the 
dam is easily justified. 

In addition to this, this is a multipurpose dam. At that time there 
was a question in 1945 whether the 30,000 kilowatt-hours that the dam 
would produce could be used except for peaking purposes. Since that 
time they have doubled the capacity of Jones Mill which is on the 
upper Ouachita. Jones Mill is an aluminum plant operated by the 
Reynolds Metals Co. And just below it at Arkadelphia, Reynolds is 
putting in a new aluminum plant at Gum Springs. Each one of ome 
aluminum plants takes over 100,000 kilowatts around the clock 2 
hours a day. The powerline that connects those 2 aluminum pla: “ 
crosses within 3 miles of this dam. Actually today we are wheeling 
power from Norfolk wp on the White River and bringing it down 
to feed those two aluminum plants on the Ouachita River. And 
the question of power and the utilization of the power cannot be 
disputed now. 

We have a debate in Arkansas every 6 months as to whether we 
have an overage of power or not, and whether we have an overage 
of power or whether we do not have, we are having this situation, 
that all of the power we have is committed just as quickly as we can 
get it available. And with the steam generating plants that are being 
installed—and you can generate power on the Ouachita River cheaper 
than any other place in the United States on account of our tremendous 
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gas reserves—the power from this dam can more than be utilized, 
and it can be converted into firm power and tied on into the APC and 
Southern station by running a line only 3 miles, and it will feed right 
into the 2 aluminum plants that need power. 

In addition to that, in 1945, when we started it, we thought nothing 
of industrial water. Within the last 3 years, on the Ouachita River 
in Arkansas, there has been spent for new industry alone more than 
3100 million a year. The Ouachita River is becoming the industrial 
heart of Arkansas. 

For the record, the city of Little Rock takes its water supply from 
the Ouachita watershed. Practically all of the industrial development 

' Arkansas is taking place on the Ouachita River, with the result that 
for the first time we are ge tting pollution. 

Now, if you will take your map and study it, you will find that this 
DeGray Reservoir will create a vast body of industrial water, pure 
mountain wW ater, the only available reservoir of pure water that can- 
not be contaminated along the Ouachita River, and yet close enough 
to the Ouachita River to be acceptable for industrial purposes. That 
item was not even considered by the Army engineers at the time they 
had the hearings, because we had not had this industrial growt! 

Mr. Hanp. Did I understand you to say the industrial svotli is 
averaging $100 million a year ? 

Mr. McMirian. Yes, sir; $100 million a year for the last 3 years, 
and we prophesy it is going to continue that way for the next 10 years. 
There is a point that we cannot overstress, because all of these indus- 
tries have got to have their water supply. And if we cannot give 
them an adequate — water supply, they are going to have to stop 
coming into this area. As I say, any plans that are made for the 
DeGray Dam shoul se certainly be amended to include the usual foot 
or two of industrial water, which I understand could be done without 
any additional cost to the Government, and yet it would probably 
produce benefits from the sale of water that would be very, very sub- 
stantial, because the Reynolds Metals Co. is having to filter their water 
and pipe it 3 or 4 miles at terrific expense for their plant at Gum 
Springs. 

In addition to that, the dam will have all of the features of recrea- 
tion that other dams have. The narrows dam is already having cot- 
tages built all around it; the dams on the Upper Ouachita are be- 
coming pretty well covered, and there is no question but what the 
recreational features would be taken advantage of. 

Another thing the dam would do would be to stabilize the flow of 
the stream and make it far easier for the navigation problem, because 
you would have an average steady flow all the time. That would re- 
duce the cost of maintaining all of the locks and dams and maintaining 
a level flow on the Ouachita. And the Army engineers have estimated 
there would be a value of about $80,000 a year for that. 

This is one project where from the time it started until now there 
has not been one single adverse statement against it, either as to its 
economic feasibility, ‘the desire of the people, or anything else. Now, 
with that industrial de »velopment that this area is getting, we feel it is 
time now to put it in its logical sequence and begin planning for the 
construction of this dam so that the construction of this dam can go 
along in an orderly sequence behind Blakely. We have not been before 
this committee before asking for this because we thought it was wise 
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to wait until Blakely was all completed. Now, with Blakely com- 
pleted, or about to be completed and probably can be completed within 
2 years, we think it is time now to put the DeGray Dam on the plan- 
ning boards so that the program can go along in an orderly fashion. 
The amount of money, we think, is not significant, and the timing of 
it is. With the industrial development of the area, the area needs 
and requires the construction of this dam just as fast as it can be 
done in an orderly sequence of events. 

For that reason, we are here today urging you, if you are going 
to do anything for the Ouachita River during this program except 
the present maintenance, that the No. 1 thing we want, the No. 1 
thing the area needs is to put the DeGray Dam on the planning boards. 

Mr. Hanp. I appreciate your statement, Mr. McMillan. It was very 
comprehensive and gives us a clear picture of the project. 

Mr. Harris. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have our former colleague 

‘re with us, Boyd Tackett, whom you remember. 

Mr. Hann. And we miss him. 

Mr. Harris. He was a very eflicient Member of this Congress for 
t years. He is in Texarkana, Ark., at the present time, but he is still 
very much interested in this project. I want Mr. Tackett to say a 
word or two for the record and present to you his interest. In fact, 
he was born and reared out to the southwest of the Quachita Rive: 
and certainly is familiar with the whole problem down there. 

Mr. Tackerr. For me to give you any statement would be a repeti- 
tion of what you have already heard. True, I was born and reared 
and lived all of my life on the Caddo River where this proposed dam 
is to be located, and my interest is that it has been so ably presented 
by the previous speakers, and I do not know of anything that I really 
could add. I think it has covered every phase that should be discussed 
and in which this committee would be interested. 

Mr. Hann. I think that is right, except that we have missed your 
statements in the House that I used to enjoy, and we like to hear from 
you. 

Thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Harris. Now I would like to say just 1 or 2 things briefly. 

In the first place, I am very de lighted to have the people down here 
from Arkansas representing the DeGray Dam and the Blakely Moun 
tain. This latter reservoir is in the district of our colleague, Mr. 
Norrell. The appropriation for that project this year will practically 
complete it. 

With reference to a former project that was completed, known as 
the Narrows Dam, called the Little Missouri-Arkansas project, there 
was at the same time authorized a multiple-purpose project, flood con- 
trol and power generating on the Little Missouri River. The original 
budget included $490,000 for the completion of that work. The re- 
vised budget took it out. This project was authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1942. 

The Narrows Dam has been completely, and for a few years now 
the power phase has been operating, and the lock dam is already 
there, but the benefits which justified this project have not been pro- 
vided because of the flood control phase of it below. And I am sorely 
disappointed that this revised budget knocked out this amount of 
money, $490,000, to complete about a $12 million or $14 million proj- 
ect, in order to get the entire benefit of power and flood control, too. 
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I was born and reared just 3 miles south of this project on the Little 
Missouri River and have known a lot about it all my life. Now, for 
these 10 years we have been hoping that situation can be alleviated 
down there, and I can say to you it isa bad situation. I do not know 
whether it is possible to get any money in view of the budget situation, 
but I do call your attention to the fact that it seems to me a most im- 
practicable situation not to complete this so that the entire benefits 
can come from it. 

Mr. Hanp. May I ask you to clarify in my own mind, at least, the 
amount spent on this project that you are now talking about and the 
amount necessary to complete ? 

Mr. Harris. The Narrows Dam and Reservoir cost about $13 million 
or $14 million, as I reeall. Now, below that is the Little Missouri 
River from there to where it confluences with the Ouachita River. 
This authorization authorized the Narrows Dam project and at the 
same time authorized the channeling of this Little Missouri River 
in order to complete all of the benefits. Terre Notre Creek, another 
tributary authorized at the same time, has been completed. Ozan 
Creek, which comes into it, is another. It cost about $50,090 to com- 
plete that. But you have here an expensive project, and to get the 
entire benefits which could be derived from this would only take about 
$490,000; yet each year it has been eliminated, because the Engineers 
say it is a new project. I do not know how in the world they can 
say it is a new project. 

Mr. Hanp. You look upon it as part of the overall project ? 

Mr. Harris. We look upon it as part of the overall project, and it 
was justified accordingly. And I am sorely disappointed that this 
amount was left out of the budget. I am speaking for the people in 
that area up there, because it is needed, and I am speaking also for the 
$75,000 for planning funds for the DeGray. We hoped that would 
be provided this year. 

That is the extent of my statement. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Hann. We thank you very much for your statement. 


Turspay, May 12, 1953. 
Missourt River Frioop Prorrecrion 


WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

WALTER ANDREWS, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI RIVER FLOOD PRO- 
TECTION ASSOCIATION 

JOE SONNENMOSER, WESTON, MO. 

GEORGE RANDLE, RUSHVILLE, MO. 

Cc. L. RICHARDSON, FOREST CITY, MO. 

A. 0. DELANEY, BURR OAK LEVEE DISTRICT, TROY, KANS. 

HUSTON PETTYJOHN, OREGON, MO. 

MRS. MARY HUDSON, RIVERSIDE, MO. 

MRS. DORA MARIE MITCHELL, RIVERSIDE, MO. 

JOSEPH DILLINGHAM, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

BYRON HINKLE, TARKIO SQUAW LEVEE DISTRICT 
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WHITNEY POTTER, ST. JOSEPH, MO., REGIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 
COMMITTEE 

CHRISTIAN STIPP, CARROLLTON, MO., SECRETARY, MISSOURI 
RIVER FLOOD PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, KANSAS CITY TO 
BRUNSWICK 

VICTOR REMLEY, ORRICK DRAINAGE LEVEE DISTRICT, ORRICK, 
MO. 

WILLIAM HUSTON, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MARSHALL, MO. 

EARL I. MYERS, KANSAS CITY, MO., ASSOCIATION SPOKESMAN 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to welcome this afternoon 
our friend and colleague, Congressman Cole, and the large group of 
people with him to discuss with us the problems of the Missouri River 
agricultural levees. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the time that you 
have granted me and my group and the patience your committee has 
always shown me. My district is bordered on the west and south by 
the Missouri River; so you can readily see the problem I have regard- 
ing flood control. 

The group I have here this afternoon are interested primarily in 
the construction of agricultural levees under the Pick-Sloan plan and 
in bank stabilization. 

I would like to present first several witnesses who will merely file 
their statements. Wedo not want to take too much of the committee’s 
time. I think we have it organized so that we can closely promptly 
in half an hour. 

I now want te present Mr. Joe Sonnenmoser, of Weston, Mo., who 
would like to file a statement for the record. 


Mr. SonNENMOsER. I desire to file a resolution of the Rotary Club 
of Weston, Mo., and also a resolution from the city of Weston. 

Mr. Hann. Without objection, they will be included in the record. 

(The matter above-referred to is as follows :) 


RoTary CLUB OF WESTON, Mo. 


May 7, 1953. 
Whereas the members of the Weston Rotary Club have here met and resolved 
that in view of the importance of flood control to this community and the Na- 
tion as a whole, we demand the earliest possible completion of the proposed 
Pick-Sloan program in its entirety, as the best plan to remedy the present in- 
tolerable flood conditions in this Missouri Valley. 
This resolution was approved by unanimous consent. 
Rotary CLus oF WEsTON, Mo., 
WaLTer R. VAUGHN, President. 


RESOLUTION 


The board of supervisors of the Western-latan Levee District of Platte 
County, Mo., having organized their district for the purpose of being able to 
qualify for the construction of Pick-Sloan levees erected by the Corps of En- 
gineers, protecting their land, having seen the damage and destruction caused 
by floods of the Missouri River, and having considered the advantages of the 
Pick-Sloan plan authorized by Congress: Do now 

Resolve, That said district does hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States to make a sufficient appropriation to continue the work of the Pick-Sloan 
plan, and said district joins in the petition of the Missouri River Flood Protec 
tion Association and in the statement of its engineer, Mr. EB. I. Myers. 

JoserpH <A. Sonskaheteunn: President. 
SPEED STANTON, Secretary. 
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Mr. Coiz. Now may I introduce Mr. George Randle, of Rushville, 
Mo., who desires to offer some documents for the record ? 

Mr. Rano ez. I desire to file a petition for the Sugar Lake drainage 
area and agricultural levees. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you. It will be included in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows.) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the landowners of the farmlands running from Lost Creek at Rush- 
ville to Sugar Creek, known as the Sugar Lake area, are in the process of organi- 
zation for the purpose of forming a levee district had the laws of the State of 
Missouri in order to be eligible for levee protection, which will be a part of the 
Pick-Sloan plan; and 

Whereas said district has become more vulnerable because of levees built above, 
below, and across the river from said lands, and needs to the utmost the protec- 
tion that would be furnished by levees constructed to the Corps of Engineers: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Sugar Lake Area Organizing Committee of proposed levee 
district in Buchanan and Platte Counties of Missouri, that Congress be advised 
as to its approval of matters and data set out in the statement of Mr. E. I. 
Myers as engineer for and on behalf of the Missouri River Flood Protection 
Association, and that Congress be requested to appropriate money for the purpose 
of carrying out the completion of the works along the Missouri River and at its 
sources, aS provided and contemplated by the Pick-Sloan. 

JOSEPH A. SONNEN MOSER, 
Chairman of Organizing Committee of Sugar Lake Levee District. 
Geo. S. RANDLE, 
Acting Secretary of Organizing Committee of Sugar Lake Levee District. 


Mr. Cote. I now wish to introduce Mr. C. L. Richardson of Forest 
City, Mo., who will offer for the record a statement. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I offer a statement for the Forest City Levee Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you. It will be included in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Forest City Levee District of Holt County, Mo., is a duly in- 
corporated levee district which has been organized for the purpose of cooperating 
with the governmental authorities in doing flood-control work to protect lands 
comprising approximately 8,000 acres of the Missouri River Valley in Holt 
County, Mo. 

Whereas the lands in said district are particularly subjected to overflow due 
to levee work which has been completed immediately south of and adjoining 
said district and another levee having been constructed directly across the Mis- 
souri River from said district, and because we believe that conditions in the 
Missouri River Valley will cause said lands to continue to be overflowed, and 
because said lands are in high state of cultivation and consist of valuable farm 
land: be it therefore 

Resolwed by the board of supervisors of the Forest City Levee District of Holt 
County, Mo., That Congress be advised as to its approval of the facts and state- 
ments set out in the brief filed in behalf of the Missouri Valley Flood Control 
Association, as compiled by Mr. E. I. Myers as engineer for our district and 
for the association, and that Congress be requested to provide money for the 
purpose of completing the works along the Missouri River as contemplated and 
provided by the Pick-Sloan plan as expeditiously as the same may be done. 

HERMAN GIFFORD, 
Chairman, Board of Directors of Forest City Levee District. 
Ep ADAMS, 
Secretary, Board of Directors of Forest City Levee District. 


Mr. Core. I now wish to introduce Mr. A. O. Delaney, who repre- 
sents the Burr Oak Levee District and resides at Troy, Kans. 
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Mr. Deanery. I have no statement to file. Burr Oak District No. 
3 is protected by a levee. However, during the 1952 flood, the levee 
had to be reinforced and built higher. 

I represent the organization committee of the Elwood Bend pro- 
posed levee. ‘They are interested in that. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. Cotx. Next is Mr. Huston Pettyjohn, of Oregon, Mo. 

Mr. Perrysoun. I offer a resolution of the Forbes Levee District. 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Pettyjohn, we are glad to have your statement, and 
it will be ineluded in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows.) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas levee district No. 7 (Forbes District) of Holt County, Mo., has en- 
joyed the protection of a Pick-Sloan agricultural levee during the worst flood 
which has struck this district in the past 70 years without damage from said 
flood, and 

Whereas the people of the Forbes District feel that it is advisable that others 
residing and interested in the Missouri River Valley be given similar protection, 
and 

Whereas events along the river have proven that unless upstreamed reservoirs 
be provided as set out in the Pick-Sloan plan to prevent the levee being over- 
topped and destroyed: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the board of supervisors of levee district No. 7 of Holt County, Mo., 
That we endorse the statement of Mr. E. I. Myers, engineer, in behalf of the 
Missouri River Flood Protection Association, and that the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned to appropriate money to complete the Pick-Sloan plan in an 
orderly manner and as fast as practicable. 

ELMER WALES, 
President of the Board of Supervisors, Levee District No. 7. 

Unit BANKS, 
Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, Levee District No. 7. 

Mr. Corr. Now I wish to introduce Mrs. Mary Hudson, of River- 
side, Mo. 

Mrs. Mrrcnety. We are both together. This is Mrs. Hudson. 

Mrs. Hupson. We are representing the city of Riverside, which is 
adjacent to Kansas City, Mo., just across the river. 

We were both in the floods and also have pictures that we would 
like to present and show you. 

Mr. Hanp. We are glad to receive them. Thank you for your state- 
ment. 

Mrs. Hupson. This is what we call the Riverside area, and right 
through here between this row of trees is the Missouri River [indi- 
cating |. 

Mr. Hanp. That is where it should be? 

Mrs. Hupson. Yes. In the background is the Fairfax Airport, 
which is part of our Fairfax industrial section, about which you prob- 
ably know. And you can see for yourselves what we have. 

Mr. Cotz. That is the flood of 1952? 

Ms. Hupson. That is right. 

Mr. Hann. It gives the committee further evidence that the Mis- 
souri is a very bad actor from time to time. 

Mrs. Hupson. This is a picture of the last flood. I do not have 
pictures of the 1951 flood. This is the same area. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very glad to have those for the files of 


the committee. 
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Mr. Corx. Now, Mrs. Mitchell, do you care to make a statement? 

Mrs. Mrrcneiy. The only thing I can say is if you have seen a 
flood like that, it is the most horrible thing and, if you will realize 
it, you will just go down 100 percent with us. 

Mr. Corr. You need flood control ? 

Mrs. Mircuei. Definitely. It is horrible. 

Mr. Hann. It is not only bad when it happens, but it keeps you 
in a state of apprehension, too. 

Mrs. Mrrcne.y. It certainly does. 
(The resolution submitted for the record by Mrs. Hudson fol- 
OwWS:) 


RESOLUTION 


The city of Riverside, Mo., contains some 3,000 acres of land that was 
ravished by both the 1951 and 1952 floods, leaving in ruins, homes, highways, 
business houses, and vegetable farms. 

We have hundreds of acres of industrial sites served by the Burlington 
Railroad. This area has been approved by the Corps of Engineers for a Pick- 
Sloan levee. 

Based on the losses in the past and the potentialities of the future, this area 
will pay back tenfold in taxes, any money granted by the Congress for flood 
protection. 

Therefore, the undersigned mayor of the city of Riverside, in Platte County, 
Mo., does, in his official capacity and for and on behalf of his community, 
endorse the statement of E. I. Myers, engineer of the Missouri River Flood 
Protection Association, and the petition of said association to Congress. 

Ferp F. FIais, 
Mayor of Riverside, Platte County, Mo. 


Mr. Corr. I next want to present Mr. Joseph Dillingham, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mr. Dintincuam. I am chairman of the board of supervisors of the 


Waldron Levee District of Waldron, Mo., just off Kansas City. 

My district was organized, and a contract was let. The money was 
frozen with the beginning of the Korean war, and we still have no 
levee. 

The thing I am interested in and want to see done is the Pick-Sloan 
plan completed as fast as possible. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. We are happy to have your statement. 

Mr. Coir. Next I want to introduce Mr. Byron Hinkle, who is with 
the Tarkio Squaw Creek Levee District and lives at Bigelow, Mo. 

Mr. Hinxte. Mr. Chairman and members of the House committee, 
I am president of the Tarkio Squaw Levee District, which is the 
largest district in this area. We have 74,000 acres as originally 
organized. There are about 15,000 that are being annexed or that 
have been annexed. That will make about 90,000 acres. 

We have five towns in this area; we have the Missouri State park in 
this area and the biggest natural body of water in the State. Then 
we have the Squaw Creek Wildlife Refuge in here, and we have really 
a swell section of land, but it has increased the water flow, as we are 
going to try to show you here this afternoon—has increased the flow 
of the watershed until we are just like the rest of them there. We are 
all in a constant state of apprehension and have had tremendous 
losses. Last year we had about a $4 million loss in the 1952 flood. 

Now, we were ready for construction in 1950, and we have entered 
into this thing in good faith and have been very patient in waiting for 
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the funds. We do not want to crowd anyone out, but I will say on 
behalf of the district that we are overwhelmingly in favor of it. We 
would like to see this Pick-Sloan plan finished in its entirety. The 
dams and levee construction which we have are both very necessary 
and essential. 

That is my plea on behalf of my district, and we surely hope you 
gentlemen will see fit to go along with us. We would like to see the 
construction carried out in an orderly manner. We would like to 
see the levees constructed at the same time as the dams. I think those 
districts take 8 or 4 years to complete the levees, and the dams will 
probably take 4 or 5 years if we can have it developed in an orderly 
way so that when the dams are finished the project will be a dl. 

We are sure it will be a big favor and a benefit to all of 1 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Hinkle. 

Mr. Hinxie. Now I have a resolution I would like to file on behalf 
of the Tarkio Squaw Levee District. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the landowners of the agricultural land constituting approximately 
74,000 acres in the Missouri River Valley in Holt County, Mo., have completed 
the organization of a levee district under the laws of the State of Missouri in 
order to be eligible for levee protection to be furnished by the Corps of Engineers 
under the Pick-Sloan plan; and 

Whereas the said district is particularly vulnerable to flood due to the levee 
work having been completed in the Forbes area to the south and the Nemaha 
district to the west: Be it therefore 

Resolved, by the board of supervisors of said district, That Congress be advised 
that the said district approves the facts set out in the statement of Mr. E. L. 
Myers, engineer for and on behalf of the Missouri River Flood Protection Associa- 
tion, Rulo, Nebr., to Kansas City, Mo., and that Congress be requested to appro- 
priate moneys necessary for the orderly completion of the upstream reservoirs 
and agricultural levees provided by the Pick-Sloan plan so that we may secure 
the benefits to be derived from, at the earliest possible date. 


B. H. Huck te, 
President of the Board of Supervisors, Tarkio Squaw Levee District. 


Ray TAYLOR, 
Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, Tarkio Squaw Levee District. 

Mr. Corr. The next is Mr. Whitney Potter, who is city counselor of 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. He is representing the area flood control 
committee. 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as Mr. 
Cole has told you, I am city counselor of the city of St. Joseph, Mo., 
and I am appearing before you this afternoon as a member of the St. 
Joseph flood committee. This area is composed of the lands north 
of the boundary to the Halls Levee District on the south and on the 
north would be the Mansonio Levee District. It also includes bottom 
lands on both the east and west sides of the river, with the city in the 
approximate center. 

As you know, the population there is about 80,000 people. Our 
biggest problem in that area—not the biggest, but, of course, we had 
the very disastrous April 1952 flood and, as you gentlemen no doubt 
are familiar, we have a $6 million airport which was made an island 
after the floodwaters receded. The Missouri River cut a new channel 
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and cut the municipal airport, which is Rosecrans Field, completely 
off from the city and inundated, of course, very valuable farm acerage, 
and we lost buildings like in any other area that were sloughed off and 
were lost. 

This particular committee was appointed by the mayor of the city 
of St. Joseph, and its purpose and function is to study the overall flood 
picture there and try to decide with the other people in the region it 
represents just what would be the best overall flood-protection plan 
for the people, the property, and the land in the area 

Some little time ago the Missouri River Flood P rotection Associa- 
—_ which comprises the region from Rulo, Nebr. to South Kansas 

‘ity, Mo., asked Mr. E. I. Myers, a consulting engineer for the asso- 
ciation, to prepare what we believe is a very comprehensive, very well 
considered report, and that will be presented to you shortly by Mr. 
Myers. 

I just want to make this statement in closing, that with that basis 
and the purposes in mind for which the committee itself was formed, 
after studying the Myers report and considering everything in the 
files, the St. Joseph Regional Flood Committee, in line also with the 
cooperation of other legally existing bodies, voted in the committee to 
support the Myers report as the best solution and the recommendations 
therein set forth as the best thing we could find in the picture that 
would give the people what they need there most. It would be flood 
protection for the area. 

In closing, I would like to say we heartily endorse the Myers report, 
and we are happy, indeed, to join the Missouri River Flood Protection 
Association and the other delegates and people present and those who 
have filed reports who were not able to be present. We are glad to join 
with them in asking an appropriation of the necessary funds for the 
continuation of the program already set out and partially in operation 
under the Pick-Sloan plan. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much for the time. It is a pleasure for 
me to meet with you and tell you our problems. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Porrer. I would like the permission of this committee to file 
this statement of Mr. Thatcher endorsing the Myers report on behalf 
of the St. Joseph Regional Flood Committee. 

Mr. Hanp. The clerk tells me that has already been made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Coir. Next I will present Mr. Walter Andrews, president of the 
Missouri River Flood Protection Association. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee will be very happy to hear from you, 
Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. ANnprews. I would like to present this resolution which is a 
resolution from the Halls Levee District. We had a meeting and 
they approved this resolution from the district that is now getting 
the benefit of a completed levee, and this district has the interior -drain- 
age completed, and I just want to make a statement in regard to our 
district, that we have not suffered a dime’s worth of loss; we have not 
lost a building of any kind; we have raised a normal crop that you 
would expect from any land since we had our levee. 
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(The resolution offered for the record by Mr. Andrews is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Halls Levee District of Buchanan County, Mo., has received the 
benefits of a Pick-Sloan agricultural levee constructed by the Corps of Engineers, 
and is greatly pleased with the protection which said levee afforded during 
the recent flood; and 

Whereas the people in the Halls Levee District feel that it is very desirable 
that similar protection be furnished to other residents of the Missouri River 
Valley; and 

Whereas the Halls Levee District believes that unless the reservoirs for up 
stream storage that are contemplated in the Pick-Sloan plan are completed, that 
the levee now protecting their district is in danger of being overtopped and 
destroyed : Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the Halls Levee District, That our 
approval be expressed relative to the report of Mr. E. I. Myers, engineer, to the 
Missouri River Flood Protection Association, and that the Congress of the 
United States be petitioned to appropriate money to complete the balance of 
the work contemplated under the Pick-Sloan plan. 

WALTER ANDREWS, 
President of Board of Supervisors of Halls Levee District. 

F. M. BUNTEN, 
Secretary of Board of Supervisors of Halls Levee District 

Mr. Anprews. I have been introduced by our honorable Congress- 
man and am here in support of the agricultural levee and upstream 
reservoirs as set out in the Pick-Sloan plan. I am chairman of the 
Missouri River Flood Protection Association extending from Rulo, 
Nebr., to Kansas City, Mo. 

There are 11 districts in this area not yet protected by levees. ATI 
11 of those districts are supporting the brief that has been submitted to 
this committee in behalf of the Missouri River Flood Protection 
Association. 

We have with us a gentleman who will present our feelings and 
recommendations. ‘This man is a private engineer who has spent the 
last 42 years of his life in flood levee and reservoir construction, a man 
who drew the plans and helped organize 85 percent of the levee dis- 
tricts and flood construction between St. Louis and Omaha. This man 
was called to Omaha by the business districts which include the larger 
part of the industrial sections of the city of Omaha. 

Last spring, in 1952, I was called up there to organize a levee dis- 
trict to fight floods that they had there, and was successful in saving 
millions of dollars’ worth of property. This man is Earl Myers, from 
Kansas City, and we are happy to have Mr. Myers with us and to be 
our engineer, and he has written our brief with the help of our 
committee. 

Mr. Hann. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. After that flattering introduction, I do not know 
whether I can do justice to this testimony or not. But it has been my 
good fortune to have lived with this flood-control problem and asso- 
ciate with the people who suffered from floods, as he says, starting in 
1913, first on the Mississippi and then on the Illinois and on the Ohio 
and finally in the Everglades of Florida, and from 1935 to the present 
time, on the Missouri River. We are the only engineering company 
in Kansas City that deals in flood-control engineering works, specializ- 
ing in that field. And because of that fact, it has been our responsi- 
bility to work with these districts and, as Mr. Andrews said, we have 
assisted in the organization and construction of the many privately 
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financed and privately constructed flood-control projects extending 
from Omaha to St. Louis. 

Every time a district has been formulated and organized under the 
laws of the State with the idea of getting flood protection, we have 
always been ee by a limitation of funds to do the things that 
really should be done. We have also been faced with the fact that 
there is no purely local solution to the flood problem on the Missouri 
River. It is an impracticable solution to try to handle it either by a 
district organization or State or county organization. It involves 
some 9 or 10 States. 

Every time a levee has been built on the Missouri River, it has 
helped to create worse flood conditions than those that existed before. 
Every time those on a tributary stream ee into the Missouri 
River have tried to increase their protection by keeping that creek 
from overflowing, they have straightened its course; they have lifted 
those levees and rushed water into the Missouri River much more 
rapidly than ever before. Taking the United States Geological Sur- 
vey report over the past 24 years, we find there has been from 150 to 
200 percent more water come down in the last 10 to 12 years per_year 
than occurred in the previous 10- or 12-year period. That is all set 
out in the brief; so I won’t go into it at length. 

We also find that before any district can undertake any type of 
construction, they must go through certain legal proceedings. These 
proceedings usu: ally take from a year to a year and a half before they 
are in a position actually to finance any construction. Under the 
Pick-Sloan program, no levee can be built without the cooperation of 
the local interests. They must orgamize themselves into a district, 
either a drainage district or a levee district; they must provide all of 
the necessary rights-of-way; they must provide all of the necessary 
interior drainage at their own expense; and, furthermore, they must 
agree to maintain all the works after they are completed. And in 
orde! fh finance their part of the program, they must adopt the plan 
for reclamation which usually consists of the Army engineers’ plan for 
levees and their own plans for interior drainage. And benefits are 
assessed for future drainage districts that are the base for future 
taxation. 

So those who have not had Pick-Sloan projects have gone ahead 
with their own projects. They have built levees; they have tried to 
hold the floodwaters off. But up until a few years ago, those levees 
were built for conditions that had prevailed prior to that time, and by 
the very reason those levees were built, the following year’s condition 
was worsened. Then these districts hastened to come in and put 
more money into es nts and, as a consequence of the projects 
built prior to 1943, they were increased in height some 3 to 5 feet im- 
mediately after the 1 943 and 1944 floods. Then 1947 came along, and 
the levees were insufficient again; so they made another raise to be 
sure they were clear up above all possible flooding in the future. Then, 
lo and behold, the master flood came along in 1951. Now there is an- 
other construction program going on—below Kansas City, however, 
not above Kansas City—where they are again increasing the height 
of the levee. And every time heights are increased, of course, the 
damage resulting from the flood becomes much worse, because there 
is no control of the quantity of water that will go down the river. 
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\bove Kansas City in the area represented by this association, there 
are approximately 181,000 acres. In the past 10 years there have 
been $69 million of losses incurred in that area—an aver age of nearly 
$7 million a year. If we take that loss and amortize it over a 30-year 
period at 3 percent, it will justify $130 million of construction costs. 
so that there can be very little argument as to the financial justifica- 
‘ion for the project. The cost of “the agric ultural levees in that sec- 
tion has been estimated at $45 million; $12 million have already been 
allocated and spent and the projects completed, leaving some $33 
million yet to be spent. Of those 181,000 acres, there are 45,000 acres 
contained within levee units where improvements have been com- 
pleted. Of the remaining acreage, all but 31,000 have organized 
themselves into levee districts on the premise that this agricultural 
levee program under the Pick-Sloan plan would go forward and they 
would be in line for their part of the construction in the order of 
priority fixed by the ¢ orps of Engineers. Mr. Jos seph Dillingham’s 
district, for instance, was complet ted toa point where the Army eng 
neers actually advertised for construction bids when the stop order 
was issued by President Truman due to the Korean war. That dis- 
trict has been waiting to finish but did not have the money necessary 
for the construction. The Tarkio Squaw district, comprising 74,000 
acres of the 181,000, as Mr. Byron Hinkle indicated, was organized 
several years ago. They are ready to go, and the people in that dis- 
trict are supporting this program practically unanimously. I do not 
know of any body W ho has raised a word in opposit ion to it. 

I do not want to take up too much of your time. I think I have 
covered the high spots. 

I do want to add one more statement. The Missouri River Flood 
Protection Association between Rulo, Nebr., and Kansas City con 
sists of land including part of the metropolitan area around Kansas 
City that is vitally affected by floods from the Kansas River. oy 
rally, those people want to see Tuttle Creek 2 ‘servoir comp yleted : 
soon as possible. The black area is affected by a number of reser- 
vous on the Missouri River. 

Mr. Chairman, they are interested in seeing this go forward. 

The people below Kansas City are represented in an organization, 
and were supposed to be represented here by a gentleman who spoke 
at the other hearing this morning. They are affected by the floods 
on the river, of course, and they are in position where they cannot 
get Pick-Sloan benefits until they can get control of the Kansas 
rivers, because it would be too dangerous to build. 

I know the Kansas City district. And we are vitally interested 
in having the funds made available, sufficient funds allocated in the 
budget to carry on this agricultural program, in an orderly manner, 
so that it can be completed within the overall Pick-Sloan program. 

All of the people in the Missouri River Valley, so far as I know, 
without exception—I am talking now about organized groups, be- 
cause there may be an individual here and there who would not be 

agreeable to it, but all of the organized groups are strongly behind 
this program. Some of them have crows to pick with the Army 
engineers at times, but in the main they all approve the work being 
done by the Army engineers. 

So, we would like to see sufficient funds appropriated to carry on this 
program to completion. 
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Mr. Hanp. Mr. Myers, we are very glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Core. May I just ask Mr. Myers one question: As I under- 
stand it, Mr. Myers, the budget recommended $800,000 from Omaha, 
Nebr. to Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. What amount do you think it would take to complete 
the levee from Omaha, Nebr. to Kansas City, Mo. ? 

Mr. Myers. There are $33 million in the estimate of the total cost 
to be expended. 

Mr. Corr. I mean, how much do you think you could spend on that 
stretch of the river this coming year ¢ 

Mr. Myers. I would say that the whole program, in order for it to 
be coordinated with the completion of upstream reservoirs, that. it 
should be completed in not to exceed 6 vears, which would be about 
$5.5 million a year. That would make the plan coordinated with the 
other phases of the plan. 

Mr. Corr. Do you think they could get by with about $3.5 million 
to $4 million ? 

Mr. Myers. I think that would start the program; it could be 
carried on. 


, 


Mr. Hann. Congressmen, and ladies and gentlemen, permit me to 
make the observation that we appreciate the efforts you have made 
In organizing your groups to complete your presentation within the 
allotted time. 


Mr. Cotz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 





WEDNESDAY, May 


1953. 





Lirny Dam, Koorenat River, Monr. 





WITNESS 
JOHN H. BISHOP, SECRETARY, ZONOLITE CoO. 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have you with us Mr. 
John H. Bishop, of the Zonolite Co. You desire to disc ‘uss with the 
committee the proposed dam on the Kootenai River near Libby, Mont. ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes. 

First I want to thank the committee for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing and to state in behalf of Mr. Metthias that he regrets he could 
not come. This date coincided with the date of the annual meeting 
of the directors of the board of the Great Northern Railroad, and 
he could not get here. He asked me to pass that information on to 
you. 

My statement will be very brief. 

My name is John H. Bishop. I am secretary of Zonolite Co. I 
am appearing here in connection with the proposed appropriation of 
funds for planning or construction of a dam in the Kootenai River 
near Libby, Mont. 

If the dam is constructed at the location presently proposed, Zono- 


lite’s access road, loading facilities, and conveyor across the Kootenai 
River will be inundated. 
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1. Purpose of dam: The Libby Dam is called a multiple-purpose 
dam. It is designed to furnish power, provide navigation, and for 
flood control. It is principally a power project that will develop some 
292,000 kilowatts at the site and 612,000 kilowatts at downstream 
plants. ; 

2. Status of appropriations: $333,000 has previously been appropri- 
ated and spent in the study of this project ; $200,000 was appropriated 
by the last session of Congress but canont be spent until the American 
section of the International Joint Commission has assured the Corps 
of Engineers that the status of the agreement for storage of water 
on the Canadian side of the boundary was progressing satisfactorily. 
The American section has not given that assurance; $200,000 is re- 
quested in the present budget. 

3. Proceedings before the International Joint Commission: Since 
the reservoir of the proposed dam will extend 42 miles into Canada 
and will flood some 13,000 acres, it is necessary to have the project 
approved by the International Joint Commission. An application for 
approval was submitted by the Department of State on January 12, 
1951. On April 8, 1953, this application was withdrawn by the Sec- 
retary of State at the request of the Secretary of the Army to permit 
further investigation of domestic questions, such as selection of the 
axis, relocations, and related matters. Until the problems that dic- 
tated the withdrawal of the application have been settled, there should 
be no appropriation for this project. 


» 


4. Recission of authorization: On April 22, 1953, Senator Martin in- 
troduced a bill (S. 1719) to rescind the authorization for this project. 
I have been informed that a companion bill will be shortly intro- 


duced in the House. It is respectfully submitted that this committee 
should not recommend appropriation of funds for a project while leg- 
islation is pending in Congress for its deauthorization. 

Mr. Hanp. Has the Martin bill been advanced at all before the 
Public Works Committee ? 

Mr. Bisuop. I do not think it has been scheduled for hearing. 

5. Proposal to sell power to Canada: The chairman of the Canadian 
section of the International Joint Commission stated to the Canadian 
Parliament on March 19, 1953, that Canada would not accept money 
damages for the flooding of the affected area in Canada, but must be 
compensated by part of the power to be developed at the Libby Dam. 
Canada does not propose to pay any part of the cost of construction, 
maintenance, or operation of thedam. If any sizable amount of power 
from this project is to be allocated to Canada, then, obviously, the 
benefits to be received in this country from the construction of the 
project will be less than they would be if a comparable project were 
constructed where no allocation of power to a foreign country was 
necessary. It is believed that this important element should be con- 
sidered in determining whether money should be appropriated for the 
project and that no appropriation should be made until such time as 
this question has been settled. 

6, Costs other than construction costs: Construction of the proposed 
dam at the site presently recommended by the Seattle,district office of 
the Corps of Engineers will require relocation of approximately 100 
miles of the Great Northern Railroad at an estimated cost of $100 
million. In addition, severance damages to the railroad have been 
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estimated at $75 million. Direct damages to Zonolite Co. and to 
other industries affected are estimated to be in excess of $5 million, 
and severance damages to Zonolite Co. are estimated at more than $50 
million. The total of the above is in excess of $225 million. 

The most recent estimate of costs by the Corps of Engineers for the 
project was $318,508,000. We have been advised that the above esti- 
mate includes $100 million for railroad relocation and damages to 
persons affected, leaving construction costs at $218,508,000. 

It will thus be seen that the costs for relocation, damages, and so 
forth, exceed actual construction costs. Again it is believed that this 
is a factor that should be considered by this committee in appropriat- 
ing funds for the project. Where costs of relocation and damages 
exceed actual construction costs, there certainly is grave doubt as to 
the economic soundness of the project. I understand that there are 
many other locations in Montana where dams could be located where 
the money to be spent would go into actual construction rather than 
railroad relocation, severance damages, and other like expenditures. 

In conclusion, I would like to leave one final thought with this com- 

mittee. It has been the practice in past years to authorize projects 
such as this without fixing a specific loc ‘ation for the project, without 
a definite plan for construction of the project, and without a fixed 
estimate of the cost of the project. Blanket authorizations such as 
this are not believed sound. In the method that has been followed 
tremendous sums have been expended on projects that initially were 
expected to cost only a fraction of the final cost. It is the announced 
pees of this administration to reduce Government expenditures, 
balance the budget, and reduce taxes. In line with that policy, it is 
respectfully suggested that a project such as this should be considered 
in its entirety. By that I mean that specific plans should be prepared 
for the project at a definite location and at an ascertained cost. Pro- 
vision should be made in such plans for the people who will be ad- 
versely affected by it. Legislation should then be requested authoriz- 
ing the project to be built in accordance with the plans, at the site 
fixed, and within the estimated cost. The legislation should provide 
a method of settlement of the problems of the persons affected by the 
project. Appropriations should not be made until specific plans as 
above outlined have been completed. That has not been done in the 
present case. No further funds should therefore be appropriated. 

Mr. Bisnor. May I read the telegram which Mr. Metthais sent? 
It is addressed to me, and reads as follows: 

I have read the statement you have prepared for submission to the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives on May 
13, 1953, in connection with the appropriation for the Libby Dam on the Kootenai 
River, Mont. I have noted in particular the conclusion beginning on page 5 of 
your statement— 
and then he quotes what I have just read to you, and he winds up the 
telegram with the following statement: 

Great Northern Railroad Co. concurs in the views expressed in this conclusion, 


and you are authorized to so advise the subcommittee, and to file this telegram 
with the subcommittee as evidence of your authority. 
. 


That is signed by Edward C. Metthais, vice president and general 
manager of the Great Northern. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Bisuor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 
Cotumpia RIver AND TRIBUTARIES 


WITNESS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have with us Congress- 
man Don Magnuson, who will discuss with us projects on the Columbia 
River. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In calling the attention of this committee to the need for adequate 
appropriations for Army engineer projects on the Columbia River and 
its tributaries, I want to emphasize the fact that the power situation 
in the Pacific Northwest is so critically short that we face a continuing 
shortage for many years to come. 

Even the completion of those projects on which work is under way 
will not entirely prevent shortages similar to those we have felt dur- 
ing the past few years. We in the Pacific Northwest have had to 
undergo power brownouts, we have had to lay off industrial workers, 
and we have had to turn down badly needed industrial expansion, 
simply because insuflicient energy was available. 

The rapidly growing popul: ition of the Pacific Northwest and the 
increasing industrial demands for power mean that we can utilize 
all of the energy which will be produced by dams now under way and 
by other dams for which I hope Congress will provide construction 
funds. 

‘Today I want, specifically, to discuss 5 major projects. I will treat 
them in geographical order, and not in any order of importance. 

I urge that this committee provide an item of $25 million in the com- 
ing year’s budget for Chief Joseph Dam on the Columbia River. This 
structure, located 53 miles downstream from Grand Coulee, is ap- 
proximately one-third complete at present. An item of $25 million, 
the Army engineers assure me, will keep this job on schedule, even 
though this amount is $5 million less than originally had been asked 
for the coming year. The $25 million will enable the Army engineers 
to have the first three generating units in production by September 
1955, and the fourth by December 1955. The total installed capacity 
will be 1,024,000 kilowatts by December 1958. 

In discussing Chief Joseph Dam I want to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that the precent cost estimate is $12,750,000 
less than earlier estimates. Bid expense and design changes have re- 
sulted in this lower figure. 

Downstream on the Columbia is McNary Dam, which is nearing 
completion. $63 million were appropriated for this project a year ago, 
and an item of $27.7 million is the minimum which should be pro- 
vided in the coming year. This amount will bring production from 
the first of the 14 generating units by December 1953. The last of the 
14 units, each producing 70,000 kilowatts, should be in operation by 
December 1956. 

The third Columbia River dam which is so urgently needed as soon 
as possible is that at The Dalles. $24,670,000 has been spent to date 
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on this project. To keep construction under way at the necessary 
rate will require an appropriation of $37,429,000 in the coming year. 
This figure is far below the $ oun.00006 item which had been re- 
quested in the budget which President Truman submitted to the 
Congress. 

As you know, the completion target date was delayed a year ago, with 
the first 2 units slated to be in production by November 1957 and the 
remaining 12 by November 1960. With appropriation of $37,429,000 
in this session of Congress, I believe we can hit the November 1957 
production target. 

A project which is of vital importance to the Pacific Northwest. is 
the Albeni Falls Dam, located on the Pend Oreille River about 2 
miles east of the Washington-Idaho border. This dam will provide 
12.670 kilowatts of power and 1,153,000 acre-feet of storage. This 
storage will firm up production on all of the downstream dams on the 
Columbia River. I would recommend to the committee that an item 
of $7.2 million be approved for Albeni Falls, so that the first unit 
can be placed in production in August 1954 and the two remaining 
units by April 1955. 

Not included in the budget, but a project which deserves the support 
of this committee and of Congress, is the Ice Harbor lock and dam 
on the Snake River. The only request made in the budget is an item 
of $75,000 planning fund for this project. I would suggest that this 
committee would be rendering a tremendous service by allocating a 
minimum of $2,500,000 so that construction can be initiated in the 
coming fiscal year. This dam would be located only a short distance 
from the Hanford atomic energy plant, which needs the power it will 
produce. It also will have tremendous navigation benefits 

In discussing Ice Harbor Dam, I must remind the committee that 
the Army engineers tell us that the salmon runs of the Snake River 
can be protected and maintained through devices which are planned 
in connection with the project. 

In approving money for any project, this committee and Congress 
must bear in mind the benefit-cost ratio. 

In concluding this statement I should like to point out briefly some 
of these benefit-cost ratio figures. 

Based on a 50-year amortization, and including 2.5 percent per year 
interest, plus maintenance and operation costs and replacement items, 
it is estimated that Chief Joseph Dam will have an eer cost of 
$9.500,000 and an annual electric energy benefit of $23.5 million. 

Figures for the other projects, based on the same fac iar as enumer- 
ated above, are as follows: McNary Dam, annual cost $13 million, 
annual power and navigation benefits, $22 million; The Dalles Dam, 
annual cost $15.5 million, annual navigation and power benefit $24 
million; Albeni Falls Dam, annual cost $1.5 million, annual benefits, 
$4 million; Ice Harbor Dam, annual cost $5,893,000, annual power 
and navigation benefits $7,345,000. 

Investments in the Pacific Northwest’s multiple-purpose projects are 
investments which will mean a stronger America and which will mean 
a continuing return to all our people. 

Mr. Hanp. Congressman Magnuson, the committee appreciates your 
clear and brief statement. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Thank you. 
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Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 


MonTANA PROJECTS 
WITNESS 


E. W. RISING, REPRESENTATIVE, STATE WATER CONSERVATION 
BOARD OF MONTANA 


Mr. Hanv. The committee is glad to have with it this morning 
Mr. E. W. Rising, of the State Water Conservation Board of Montana. 

Mr. Rising, we will be happy to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Ristne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is E. W. Rising. I am the representative of the State 
Water Conservation Board of Montana. I am appearing today in 
support of the item for the Havre, Mont., project of $790,000 which 
appears in both the January and revised April budgets. 

The city of Havre is situated at the confluence of the Milk River and 
Bull Hook Creek, and has approximately 9,000 inhabitants. When 
Milk River goes on a rampage it floods north Havre, and when Bull 
Hook overflows its channel, flooding occurs in the main or south part 


of the city. Damaging floods have occurred often between 1916 and 
1952. 


Under present conditions, about 1,000 homes and virtually all city 
business establishments are subject to flood damage. A Federal flood- 
control project for Havre was authorized in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. 

Federal funds in the amount of $350,000 were appropriated by Con- 


eress in July 1952 for beginning construction on the Bull Hook unit 
of this project. The city of Havre then proceeded to consummate its 
participating arrangements, including the sale of a $125,000 issue of 
bonds to provide funds for acquiring lands for right-of-way. The 
city is, therefore, prepared to carry out its part of the contract arrange- 
ments made through the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the statement of Hon. Wesley A. 
D’ Ewart, Congressman, Second District, Montana, from which I quote 
as follows: 

I ask your favorable consideration of the item for flood control at Havre, Mont., 
which appears in both the original and revised budget estimates with recom- 
mendation for $790,000. Congressman D’Ewart states he has personal firsthand 
knowledge of this situation by virtue of several trips to Havre. Havre is a very 
important transportation and distribution point in north-central Montana. 

The Congressman points out that Congress last year appropriated $350,000 to 
initiate this work and that the city of Havre has bonded itself to discharge its 
responsibilities with regards to this project. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the complete statement of Congressman 
D’Ewart and request that it be printed in the record as though he 
were present to testi fy person: ally. 

Mr. Hann. We will be very glad to have Congressman D’Ewart’s 
statement, and without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Wesiey A. D’Ewart, SECOND DISTRICT, MONTANA, 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Gentlemen, I wish to ask your favorable consideration of the item for flood 
control at Havre, Mont., which appears in both the original and revised budget 
estimates with a recommendation for $790,000, 

Complete information on this project has been assembled by the city of Havre 
and will be presented to you by Mr. E. W. Rising, the representative of the Mon- 
tana State Water Conservation Board, with whom most of you are acquainted. 

I have personal firsthand knowledge of this situation, by virtue of several 
trips to Havre and knowledge of the various floods that have occurred there. 
Havre is a very important transportation center and distribution point in north- 
central Montana, and the repeated floods, as well as the threat of floods, has 
inhibited its growth and caused considerable hardship to the large area of Mon- 
tana that is dependent upon Havre as a trade center. 

The plan for the control of the flood situation was developed by the Corps of 
Engineers many years ago and authorized in the Flood Control Act of 1944 
Last year the Congress appropriated the sum of $550,000 to initiate the work. 
The engineers immediately entered into the preliminary work, and the city of 
Havre undertook to discharge its responsibilities with regard to the project. 
The city has bonded itself to produce funds required for purchase of rights-of-way 
and other expenses incident to the project. Some of the land has been purchased ; 
other land is being condemned. 

I trust the committee will approve the budget request for this project so that 
the work may go ahead without interruption. 

One other item requires mention. There is a potential at Fort Peck Dam for 
an additional powerplant, which would help greatly to supply a growing demand 
for power, especially for irrigation pumping, in northern and central Montana. 
The Corps of Engineers has in the past included in its investigation fund a small 
amount for planning for the additional generator. I note that the revised budget 
reduces somewhat the amounts recommended for planning and investigation. I 
can readily understand why such reduction can be made, since many of the proj 
ects that have been included are far in the future and there is reasonable doubt 
about the possibility that they will ever be built. At Fort Peck, however, we 
have a dam that has already been constructed and is operating to the benefit not 
only of the State of Montana but of the entire Missouri Basin. It represents a 
considerable investment of the American people. In this case I believe that a 
generous amount should be allocated for planning that will enable us to realize 
even greater benefits from the project, and I therefore hope that the committee 
may indicate its interest in the plans for the additional Fort Peck generator and 
direct the corps to proceed with the project with whatever funds are required 
from the investigations and planning account, 

Mr. Rrstna. Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago, you were good enough 
to make an appointment to permit Hon. C. B. Elwell, judge of the 
12th judicial district of Montana and residing at Havre, Mont.. to 
explain the ned for the Havre, Mont., flood-control project. Judge 
Elwell was obliged to return to Montana to perform his official duties, 
and has left his statement with me from which I quote the following: 

Some floods are caused by the flooding of Bull Hook Creek and others by 
the flooding of Milk River or both. Last year most serious damage resulted 
from the flooding from the river. The present plan contemplates provision for 
the protection of flooding from both Bull Hook and the river. At the last session 


of Congress, $350,000 was appropriated for this project. I am of the opinion that 
these funds should be unfrozen and an additional appropriation made at this 


session of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit the full statement of Judge Elwell and ask 
that it be printed in the record of the hearings. 

Mr. Hann. Without objection, Judge Elwell’s statement will be 
included in the record at this point. 





(The matter referred to follows:) 


BULL Hoox FLoop Conrro., HAvRe, Mon. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is C. B. Elwell, and I am a district judge of the State 
of Montana, residing at Havre, Mont., where I have resided for 40 years. I am 
also a member of the Havre Chamber of Commerce and a director of the chamber 
of commerce for more than 20 years. 

In presenting the matter of the need for this project, I shall not attempt to pre- 
sent any engineering features, except, possibly, to refer to a map for certain loca- 
tions. But I can present the need for this project on the basis of firsthand on-the- 
spot information gained as an eyewitness to a number of floods, both large and 
small. The first of any consequence occurred in 1916 and the last in 1952. 

Some floods have been caused, principally, from the flooding of Bull Hook 
Creek, some principally from the flooding of Milk River, and some from both 
causes. As a usual thing, the flooding of Bull Hook comes before the flooding 
of Milk River. Occasionally they do come so close together that there is some 
backup from the river into the creek bed and back into the north end of town, 
principally, the northeast end of the business section of town. Last year when 
severe damage resulted from the flooding of the river, Bull Hook Creek had 
been running bank deep for more than a week, and had nearly completed its 
runoff just a few days before the river flooded its banks. If the two floods had 
taken place at the same time, there would not only have been the extensive dam 
age to the reidents of North Havre on both the north and south sides of the river 
which occurred, but there would have been extensive damage in the business 
section of Havre and the downtown residential section. 

Che flooding of Bull Hook can apparently happen at any time, as I have, per- 
sonally, seen it happen on the Ist day of January, in the spring in March and 
\pril, and also during the month of July. 

lL have seen it happen in the dead of winter, where there has been a heavy 
collection of snow in the coulees of the watershed, extremely cold weather, and 
then a sudden Chinook wind. For instance, in the first flood I experienced, the 
thermometer rose about 90 degrees in less than 6 hours, and the flood happened 
almost immediately. I have seen it happen in the usual spring runoff, where 
there has been an extra heavy accumulation of snow during the winter and no 
thaw occurring to relieve the situation until late March or early April. I have 
also seen Bull Hook flood from a cloudburst, which I believe was in July, possibly 
early in that month. The flood from the cloudburst was actually the worst and 
most damaging flood from the creek itself, as there was no warning, and the wall 
of water was much higher than ever before. It was a trick of fate that the 
cloudburst was divided between the Bull Hook watershed and another territory, 
because the same cloudburst caused the death of a number of people living on 
farms, and, also, damage to the Great Northern Railway, about 14 miles south- 
west of Havre, where a wall of water destroyed a number of farm homes and 
trapped a number of people in them, and washed out a railroad bridge and ripped 
up a considerable stretch of railroad track. 

In addition to the area that was previously in the greatest danger of floods, 
there has been added, because of the great housing shortage of the last decade, 
about 20 blocks with an average of about 20 housing units to the block of moderate- 
cost homes, ranging from $10,000 to $15,000, which are in great danger from floods. 
This is a flat area directly south of Havre, through which Bull Hook runs. A 
great portion of the new housing has been built on the hills to the east and west, 
but such building sites are limited in number and are mostly devoted to higher 
cost homes. 

The area in North Havre which was flooded last year is generally lower-cost 
housing, but it can easily be seen that these builders of moderate-cost and low- 
cost homes are, on the whole, less able to sustain and recover from a loss than 
would be the owners of higher-cost housing. It is also true that some residence 
districts through which Bull Hook runs seem immune from floods, while others 
more remote are invariably flooded when Bull Hook goes wild. This is because 
the elevation of the flat just south of Havre is considerably lower than that 
portion of Havre through which the channel runs, and when a flood occurs, Bull 
Hook leaves its banks south of the old Havre, in that section of the flat which 
has recently been used for moderate-cost housing, and runs wild through a nice 
residential part of town about 2 blocks to the east and lower in elevation than 
where the main channel runs. 
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The present plan, as I understand it, contemplates provisions for the protection 
of flooding from Bull Hook and the river, and would protect South Havre, th« 
old residential part of Havre, and residential North Havre, as well as the busi 
ness section of Havre 

This improvement has been needed for many years, and at the last session of 
Congress, $350,000 was appropriated for this project. I understand that this 
fund has been frozen by Executive order. The city of Havre has voted a bond 
ssue to care for their portion of the expense, the bonds have been sold. I am 
informed that some of the land required for the project has been purchased, 
some contracted for, and I know that condemnation proceedings are now unde! 
way on three parcels of land involved. 

I am of the opinion that the funds should be unfrozen, and that an additional 
appropriation should be made at this session of Congress to carry on this much 
needed work, a project that the people of Havre have looked forward to for many 
years. 

Mr. Ristnc. Mr. Chairman, I have a short letter, dated April 23. 
1953, and signed by the Honorable Oval 8. Hatler, mayor of Havre, 
which I would like to read for the record as follows: 











City or HAVRE, Hrtt Country, Mont., 
April 28, 1953. 
DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Prior to receiving word from the Corps of Engineers, 
Fort Peck, Mont., stating that all Government projects were to be reviewed in 


Washington, D. C., and that our Bull Hook flood-control project was ineluded, the 


city of Havre was well along in making the necessary arrangements and commit 
ments required of them as their share of the project 

City of Havre bonds the amount of $125,000, to cover the city’s share of the 
proje were sold on February 16, 1953. Preliminary surveying work was con- 
tracted for and completed prior to the wor rom Fort Peck Leases were 
purchased, and the necessary land was already purchased or options for pur 
chasing were completed. On other land required for the project, condemnation 
proceedings were begun just waiting for the legally appointed time for completion 





To date $24,492.13 has been expended for 


buying up land, leases, printing, 
-s, and professional services. 





















truly 
Ova S. HATLER, Mayor. 


etes my statement regarding the Havre 
do want to call your attention again to another item which is 
mentioned, particularly, in Congressman D’Ewart’s statement, and 
that is the need for some additional planning in connection with 
placi Yy an additional generator at Fort Peck, which would help 
ereatly to supply a growing demand for power, especially for irri 
gation purposes. The Corps of Engineers has in the past included in 
its investigation fund a small amount for planning for the additional 
generator. 


The Congressman says: 


I note that the revised budget reduces somewhat the amounts recommended 


for planning and investigatior I ean readily understand why such reduction can 
be made, since many of the projects are far in the future and there is reasonable 
deubt about the possibility that they will ever be built. At Fort Peck, however, 


we have a dam that has already been constructed and is operating to the benefit 
not onlv of the State of Montana, but of the entire Missouri Basin. It represents 
a considerable investment of the American people. In this case I believe that 
a generous amount should be allocated for planning that will enable us to realize 
even greater benefits from this project. 

This plan contemplates putting in two dams to turn the water from 
these small creeks or rivers so it will flow into the natural channels 
that lead off and around Havre. There is a levee to be built later on 
this side, but what we are asking for now is the money to go ahead 
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and complete these two dams to put this water in the natural channel. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hanp. Mr. Rising, the committee has been happy to have you 
with us. 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 


Toronro Dam, Verpicgris River, Kans. 
WITNESSES 


W. I. BOONE, EUREKA, KANS. 

J. W. FARMER, EUREKA, KANS. 
C. BREY, OZAWKIE, KANS. 

H. K. WOODBURY, OLIVET, KANS. 


Mr. Hanp. Gentlemen, we know the interest of Congressman Rees 
in this matter and we expect him here a little later. 

The committee is very glad to have you with us, and we will be 
pleased to hear you at this time, Mr. Boone. 

Mr. Boonr. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is W. I. Boone, 
of Eureka, Kans. I am vice president of the Kansas Farm Bureau, 

n organization of 65,000 farm families in Kansas. We have studied 
this matter of land and water use in our State for a number of years. 
I submitted a statement to the committee during the heat ings'on the 
Tuttle Creek project, which I think will be in the same hearings. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes; we will have that in the records of this committee. 

Mr. Boone. I would like to say with respect to the Toronto Reser- 
voir, that while I do not live in the reservoir area, I do live in the 
general area, and I know quite a lot about the project. ; 

We have always opposed uneconomic projects, and I am quite sure 
that this Verdigris River project is economically unjustified. It was 
limited under the executive order to ability to control floods, but it 
has been admitted that it will not. 

I do not wish to take more time of the committee, because I want 
you to hear Mr. Farmer, who has a lot of information, which he will 
submit and which will support, I think, what I have just stated. I 
would like to give the rest of my time to Mr. Farmer. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much. The committee will be very 
glad to hear Mr. Farmer. 

Mr. Farmer. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. W. Farmer, of Eureka, 
Kans., representing the Toronto Flood Control Association, the Green- 
wood County Soil Conservation District, and the Eureka, Kans., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The people in Kansas learned by bitter experience in the July 1951 
flood, that the big dams cannot control the great floods. And when we 
take time to investigate the actual engineering facts about the four big 
dams authorized for the upper Verdigris Valley in Kansas, we find 
that the dams were not planned to control the great floods, such as the 
1904 and 1951. The controversy about flood control is more than a 
fight between upstream and downstream groups. The general public 
that p: ays the bill wants to know whether or not the money that is being 
spent, is for the most effective and most economical flood measures that 
can be obtained. 
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I am submitting a statement in opposition to the Toronto Dam, and 
two others in the upper Verdigris Valley. I will call your attention 
to the main facts in the statement, but will read the figures in round 
numbers, because the exact statistics are available in the report. 

Mr. Hanp. Is this a part of your statement ? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows.) 


TORONTO DAM ON VERDIGRIS RIVER iN KANSASB 


The Toronto Dam is part of a four-reservoir system planned by the Corps 
of Engineers, and authorized by Congress in 1941 

The area involved includes the Elk, Fall River, and the Verdigris River Valleys 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, as far down as the Oologah Reservoir. (The Caney 
River watershed is excluded.) 

Details were published in House Document 440, of the 76th Congress (1939). 


TORONTO DAM 


Cost: $17,361,000 (1953 estimate). 

Drainage area: 750 square miles 

Cost of catching runoff water from each square mile in watershed above the 
Toronto Reservoir is $23,148 (or $26.16 per acre). 

Inundates 10,000 acres. 

Protect primarily 15,000 acres from dam down to upper end of Neodesha 
Reservoir 

Not designed to control the great floods (as 1904 and 1951). 


Details of first cost 
Relocations : $5, 195, 000 
Spillway structure 6, 923, 000 
Earth embankment 1, 775, 000 
Land ‘ . 2, 267, 000 
Other > ii 1, 201, 000 


Total 17, 361, 000 


Most of the high cost of relocatio (railroads, pipelines, etc.) could be avoided 
if the flood-control structures were located in the watershed, where pastureland 
is available for adequate site Furthermore, cheaper land would be used in the 
upstream sites 


The fo 


Cost per mile 
of watershed 


$23, 148 
782 


38, 258 


38, 409 


18 


1 28, 800 


Average 

Area to be given a high degree of protection (except in the great floods) 
by the 4 reservoirs, downstream to the upper end of the Oologah 
Reservoir —__~- ; Se b ‘ 80, 700 


Area inundated by 
Toronto Dam oe . 10, 000 
Fall River Dam ‘ ie 
Neodesha Dam 7,100 
Elk City Dam , . b i 13, 200 


a : del wee mai . 40,700 


Net acreage protected — iihacniediia SO 
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The net gain of 40,000 acres of highly protected land at a cost of $68,199,000 
for the 4 reservoirs, amounts to $1,705 for each acre downstream to the 
upper end of the Oologah Reservoir, making a total cost of $1,091,200 for each 
square mile 

Some land below the Oologah Reservoir may receive partial protection. 
Other benefits, such as water supplies, recreation, et cetera, can offset part of 
the charge against the land 


RESERVOIRS NOT DESIGNED TO CONTROL GREAT FLOODS 


The four reservoirs are not intended to completely control the great floods, 
such as in 1904 and 1951 

Records show that the July 1951 flood was greater above the proposed 
Toronto Dam than below the site (Reference: | S. Geological Survey Water 
Supply Paper No. 1139, p. 208) 


Marimum discharge during July 1951 flood on Verdigris River 
Cubie feet 
per second 
Madison: 55 river miles above Toronto Dam site 128, 000 
Coyville: about 5 miles below Toroton Dam 30, 000 
Altoona: about 40 miles downstream from Toronto Dam 71, 000 


If the Toronto Dam had been in operation in 1951, it would have been prae 
tically full from heavy June rains. The Corps of Engineers state that the 
Toronto Dam could have reduced the flood stage about 1 foot, or 34,000 cubic 
feet per second, leaving a flood peak of 96,000 cubic feet per second. 

Had both the proposed Toronto and Neodesha Dams been built and in opera 
tion, they could have reduced the July 1951 flood peak only about 2 feet down 
stream from the Neodesha Reservoir. 

The Toronto Dam spillway is designed to discharge 222,000 cubic feet per 
second, to safely pass the maximum probable flood. 


NOT JUSTIFIED BY DIRECT BENEFITS 


The Corps of Engineers report, page 8, House Document 440, states that 
the total tangible benelits from the four reservoirs do not justify the project. 
It uses intangible benefits to produce a favorable cost-benefit ratio. 

The cost of the four reservoirs was estimated at $31,023,600 in 1939. But 
the total value of all the land and property in the entire valley, both above 
and below the reservoirs, was listed at only $17,939,100 in the same é@ngineer’s 
report. The cost of the project is twice the value of the property it is planned 
to partly protect (See photo copies of pp. 24 and 33 of H. Doc. 440.) 
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23.—Engineering features of Toronto, Neodesha, Fall River, and Elk City 
(Table Mound) Reservoirs 


Elk City 
(Table Mound) 
Dam 


Neodesha Fall River 


Toronto Dam 
Dam 


Location idea Verdigris Riv erdigris Riv- ill River, | Elk River 


, 
er, mile 27 er, mile 22 mile 54.2 mile 8.7 


750 410 573 i 
rype of dam . : Rolled Rolled earth tolled earth | Rolled earth 
fill. fill fill fill. 


Crest length, feet 6, 010 5, 050 570 4, 750. 
Crest length of dike, feet aa 14,000. 
Maximum height of dam, feet 48 34.5 55 

xd control storage, acre-feet 140,000 80,000 224.000 236,000. 


Drainage area above dam, square mil 


mservation storage, acre-feet 20,000 0,000 1,000 14,000 
tai storage, acre-ieet 160,000 90,000 263,000 250,000 
Area inundated at maximum pool acre 900 7,100 10,400 11,600, 
llway capacity, cubic feet per secon¢ 184,000 10,000 ),000 234,000 
of spillway Controlled in | Controlled it Controlled in | Controlled in 
la dan dam da 
Sluice capacity (controlled), cubic Variable Variable Variable Variable. 
per second 
] of damn, elevation, feet above mear 939.0. 295 995.5 
sea level. 
Maximum pool, elevation, feet above | 931.0 21.5 987.5 
mean sea level, 
Spillway crest, elevation, feet above | 906.0 803.0 962.5 
mean sea level 
Bankfull capacity, cubic feet per second | 14,000 14,000 13,000 


82. The total estimated construction cost, investment, annual carrying charges, 
and benefits are given in table 24. 


TABLE 24.—Estimated cost, investment, annual carrying charges, and benefits, at 
Toronto, Neodesha, Fall River, and Eli City (Table Mound) Reservoirs 


Cost of dam and reservoir: 
Dam (including reservoir clearing, camp, dikes, engineering 
and contingencies ) ‘ __ $22,949, 000 


Lands (including legal expense and contingencies ) i 2, 956, T00 


Railroad, highway, and other damages (including engineering 
and contingencies ) ee ee : : 214, 300 


Total, construction cost (appropriation required)_.----.--_ 30, 120, 000 
Investment: 
Total, construction cost : a - 30, 120, 000 


Interest during construction ; 903, 600 


Total investment “ _ 31, 023,600 
Annual carrying charges: Interest, depreciation, operation, and 
maintenance - sia 1, 266, 100 
Estimated average annual benefits (see appendix 4°) : 1, 400, 000 
Ratio of annual charges to annual benefits 1 to 1.11 
‘Not printed 


FALt River Dam Recorp 


The great flood producing rain of July 1951 fell mostly in the Kaw, Marias 
des Cygnes, and Neosho Valleys. <A less amount fell in the Fall River watershed, 
and if the Fall River Dam had not been built, the Fall River Valley flood would 
have amounted to only about 40,000 cubie feet per second maximum, below the 
dam site. 

Furthermore, the Fall River Reservoir can control about an 8-inch runoff, 
whereas the Toronto Dam can control only a 4-ineh runoff. 

The portion of the Verdigris Valley involved by the four reservoirs extends 
from about 10 miles southwest of Emporia, Kans., to Nowata, Okla., and contains 
4,003 square miles. 

If the cost for the four reservoirs, $68,199,500, were divided equally over all the 
area, there would be $17,084 to spend on each square mile, for flood protection 
and water supplies. 
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OTHER SITES AVAILABLE 


The upper Verdigris Valley is hilly, and has many sites available for water 
storage and flood-control structures. Any flood-control funds provided by the 
general public should be spent first at the headwaters, to give benefits to both 
the upper and lower portions of the valley. 

Mr. Farmer. The Toronto Dam is part of a 4-reservoir system 
planned by the Corps of Engineers, and it was authorized by Congress 
in 1941. This particular dam is estimated by the Army engineers to 
cost $17,361,000, which amounts to $23,000 for each square mile of the 
watershed. 

The dam’s first cost is itemized, and the relocation costs for moving 
railroads, pipelines, and various other things, is in the amount of $5 
million, plus. And, if this money were spent in the upstream area 
there would not be such a large cost for relocation, because the reser- 
voir could be located on cheaper land, where no such improvements 
would have to be moved out. 

The four reservoir systems on the Verdigris River, the Toronto, 
Fall River, Neodesha and Elk City, have a total estimated cost of 
$68,199,500, and they are to catch water from 2,300 square miles. That 
means around $28,000, plus, in that area, to catch the water from each 
and every single square mile above the reservoirs. That is a fantastic 
cost. 

We all believe there must be some upstream work in the way of soil 
conservation and flood control on the river above these reservoirs, 
where there is more bottom land, and better bottom land; so that we 
will have to add at least $10,000 to $15,000, or maybe more, which 
will make the cost of these reservoirs fantastic, when you remember 
we are going to have upstream flood control. 

These 4 reservoirs are designed primarily to protect 80,090 acres 
of land below the 4 dams. The 4 reservoirs completed would inundate 
£0,700 acres of land, and the public is therefore paying for the inunda- 
tion of 40,000 acres to protect 80,000, leaving a net protected area of 
about 40,000 acres. 

If you divide the 40,000 acres into the cost of these 4 reservoirs, you 
find that it will cost $1,705 per acre to protect the land. The value of 
the land in the area around there is from $50 to $300 per acre. Of 
course, some of the benefits of this particular project will be realized 
further downstream; it will give some protection to the area below 
the Oologah reservoir, so that a part of the charges against the project 
can be assesed against. the water supply in such projects. 

The document by which this dam—these 4 dams were authorized, 
states that the 4 reservoirs are not designed to control the great floods, 
and the greatest one at that time was in 1904, and the Army engineers’ 
original report indicate that the dams were not designed to control 
large floods. 

Now, in the 1951 flood we found that the maximum discharge from 
the Madison area, 55 river miles above Toronto, was 128,000° cubic 
feet per second; at the Coyville, about 5 miles below the Toronto Dam, 
130,000 cubic feet, and at Altoona, about 40 miles downstream, 71,000 
cubic feet. So that the flood was as great in the upper valley as in 
the lower end, indicating, first, that we should start to stop the water 
in the upper end. 





If we refer to this same document 440, issued in 1939, we will find 
the estimated property value in the flood plain, the entire value, both 
above the reservoir and below the reservoir, amounts to $17 million, 
plus, in Kansas but that the cost of the 4 proposed improvements, 
indicated on page 33, amounts to $31 million, so we are spending $51 
million to protect a part of $17 million. 

Now, going back to the experience of the flood i L9d1, the Fall 
River Dam already built was pointed to as a per fect « example of flood 
control, and the ] eople were lulled into false security because of the 
fact that Fall River Dam made good in 1951. It made that good show 
ine because of the fact that in July 1951 the flood was caused by rain 
that fell mostly in the Kaw, Marias des Cygnes, and Neodesha V alle ys. 
The rainfall was lighter in the watershed above this particular dam, 
and so had we had an equal rain above, the record would not have been 
SO good. 

Furthermore, the people in that lower valley thought that if they 
had had the Toronto Dam they would have been protected by it from 
the flood. The Army engineers and the Geological Survey Water 
Supply Paper 1139 points out that the Toronto Dam, had it been 
built, could have reduced the flow only about 1 foot. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer you to the map on the last page 
of this statement. where we have shown the entire Verdigris Valley. 
The four reservoirs at the upper end cost a total of S68 million. And 
f we include all of the area, both the land above the dam, and that 
below, down as far as the upper part of the Oologah Reservoir, you 
will find there are 1,003 square miles, and if we took the amount 
authorized for the four dams, we have $17,000, plus, to spend on every 
square mile for water conservation and for flood control. 

We are anxious for flood control for the people downstream, and 
we are also anxious for the cities downstream to have water, but 
we would like to see it done by putting the funds into reservoirs 
further upstream. We believe that the upper Verdigris Valley is 
one of the best places where water can be stored, in the upland 
area, to give flood protection and water supply for both the upper 
and the lower portions of the valley. We therefore feel that flood- 
control funds made available by the general public should be spent 
first at the headwaters to give benefits to both parts of the valley. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this brief statement. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you. 

Mr. Brey. Mr. Chairman, you gentlemen all realize the recent 
experience we had in Kansas, and the Legislature of the State of 
Kansas, both in the house and the senate, adopted resolutions calling 
a halt to projects for large river construction works until other 
measures were attempted to prove whether the reservoirs of such large 
vype were necessary. 

We feel that conservation work, of course, will be necessary for the 
protection of the watersheds in the valley, and we believe that such 
work should be undertaken before such large reservoirs are con- 
structed, in order to have conservation of land and protection of the 
major improvements. 

Mr. Hanp. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Brey. 

Mr. Wooppury. Mr. Chairman, we would be very glad to have 
the water stored up in the hills and the pasture country where it 
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‘ 

would be doing some good, and still would protect the farmlands, and 
we would like to see the work developed in cooperation with the 
soil-conservation angle, and we would like to get some dams started 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much. 

(The following statement was later submitted for the record.) 

I am Walter Bryant, Topeka, Kans. 

I represent as treasurer of Kansas Watershed Association, president of Topeka 
Industrial Union Council, ClO, and citizens of Topeka, Kans., opposed to Tuttle 
Creek, Toronto, and other big dams for flood control. 

The CIO, in an on-the-ground survey of the Blue Valley after the 1951 flood, 
found that the loss of natural resources above the dam would far outweigh 
the industrial resources lost in the Kaw Basin due to the Blue River, therefore 
the CIO is opposed to Tuttle Creek and Toronto Dams, or any other large dam 
on our large rivers for flood control. The CIO policy is in favor of such develop- 
ments and management on the foundation of integrated plans for entire regions. 
Such plans must be developed with due respect for all the resources in the region, 
and for all human groups involved, majority and minority alike. 

The end of America’s present prosperity may well be in sight in as short a 
time as one or two generations unless drastic soil-conservation measures are taken 
promptly. We feel that any large flood-control dam will in the near future 
be only monumental evidence of the futile attempt of a minority group, battling 
the forces of nature, to preserve civilization. 

I thank you. 





Monpnbay, May 11, 1953. 


Lower Mississtrpr1t V ALLEY 


WITNESSES 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. HALE BOGGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

f1i0ON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 

HON. PAUL C. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 
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Mr. Davis. We are very glad to have with us this group of gentle- 
men from the lower Mississippi Valley. We are appreciative for 
having our colleague, Mr. Passman, with us to act as our coordinator 
in getting this matter presented to the committee. We will just turn 
this over to you and let you go on from there, Congressman. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record my 
name is Otto E. Passman. I ama Member of Congress representing 
the Fifth Louisiana District and am also president of the Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Association. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before your committee 
in support of the revised budget’s recommendation of $52,540,000 for 
the lower Mississippi and its tributaries project for the fiscal year 1954. 
We have with us today witnesses from the States of Illinois, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana who will 
ask for the committee’s consideration only on the amount recom- 
mended in the revised budget, notwithstanding the fact that it is our 
understanding that the Corps of Army Engineers requested the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to recommend a minimum of $96 million for the 
fiscal year 1954 and also the Budget’s original recommendation was 
$62,740,000. 

1 am fully aware, and I am sure that the other witnesses also are 
equally as aware, of the importance of balancing the Federal budget 
and reducing Federal expenditures whenever and wherever it can be 
done without jeopardizing lives and incurring loss of property. Even 
though in taking this stand it may deprive the lower Mississippi and 
its tributaries of an adequate appropriation to carry on the work in 
the most economical way, we want to assure the committee that we 
recognize it is our duty to cooperate with your committee and the 
Congress in bringing about a balanced budget. However, we are 
firm in our opinion that any figure less than the amount the revised 
budget provides would gre: atly retard the work on the lower Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. We feel that the revised budget’s recom- 
mendations are the very minimum by which the important phases of 
the work on the lower Mississippi and its tributaries can be continued 
economically. 

I should like again to direct to the attention of the committee that 
when we speak of the lower Mississippi and its tributaries we are 
speaking of a project covering approximately 1,600 miles of main- 
stem levees and approximately 2,000 miles of levees on off-river or 
tributary projects plus all the many other construction programs in 
connection with the overall project. The committee understands, of 
course, that the Mississippi River and its tributaries provide drainage 
for all or part of 31 States and approximately 42 percent of the area 
of the United States. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that several members of your com- 
mittee made an extensive inspection tour of the lower Mississippi and 
its tributaries which gave them first-hand information on the dire 
need for adequate funds to complete this all-important project. 

The Congress in its wisdom passed legislation authorizing an ex- 
penditure on the lower Mississippi and its tributaries in the amount 
of $1,292,748,500. Up to the present time the Congress has appro- 
priated $813,790,800 against this authorization, leaving a balance of 
$478,957,700 to be appropriated to complete the project. Breaking it 
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down on a percentage basis, the overall project is approximately 63 
percent complete. 

I am sure that the expert testimony presented to your committee 
‘stablishes beyond any doubt that we are now reaching the stage in 
‘onstruction work where it will be in the interest of economy to have 
sufficient funds for all phases of this mammoth project that is fastly 
nearing completion. 

Some parts of the project are as much as 88 percent complete, and 
m these projects that are nearing completion it is in the interest of 
economy that sufficient funds be allowed to complete them at the quick- 
est possible date. I hope that the committee in its wisdom will recog- 
nize fully the need for adequate funds to complete all the work on the 
lower Mississippi and its tributaries as rapidly as possible. 

It cannot be denied that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, therefore if we are deprived of adequate funds to continue any 
phase of the work that is almost completed, it will to some extent de- 
troy the great amount of work that has already been accomplished. I 
think it is proper to direct to the committee’s attention that we are not 
requesting funds for any new starts. All of the funds being requested 
are to continue work already under way, and, I repeat, some of the 
projects are as much as 88 percent complete. 

There is one project under the lower Mississippi and its tributaries 
authorization that I should like to discuss with the committee and 
that is the Lake Pontchartrain project near New Orleans. 

It is my understanding that this project was originally authorized 
under “Flood control, general.” Later the Congress appropriated 
$1,440,000, and that amount has already been expended on the project. 
The project was then transferred to the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries project by an act of Congress. There is remaining against the 
authorization $3,150,000, and even though under the present heading 
it is considered a new project and a new start, in reality it is merely a 
continuation of a project in which the Government has already in- 
vested a large sum of money. 

Under the original budget there was a recommendation of $590,000 
to continue work on the Lake Pontchartrain project, but under the 
revised budget the item was deleted. I hope that the committee in its 
wisdom will reinstate the $590,000 over and above the revised budget. 

Mr. Chairman, the long period of freedom from floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley brought about by the work accomplished to date from 
funds appropriated by the Congress has prevented flood damage in 

excess of $5 billion. This figure was arrived at by dependable his- 
toric data available on flood damage prior to 1928, and an accurate 
and factual evaluation of subsequent years. It has been established 
that the project has returned in excess of $5 in benefits for every $1 
spent. This is an impressive benefit-cost ratio, and there is no ev idence 
to indicate that the same ratio would not prevail when the total project 
has been completed. This evaluation is very much on the conserva- 
tive side in that in establishing the $5 billion benefit and favorable 
ratio it was not taking into account the secondary benefits resulting 
from prevention of loss of life, improved health conditions, welfare, 
and general security for tens of millions of people. I feel reasonably 
sure that the committee is in possession of facts with respect to the 
great record of accomplishment on the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
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taries. This impressive record speaks for itself and has fully justified 
the money thus far appropriated for the work, and I believe the record 
would also justfy the full amount recommended in the revised budget. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the members of the committee for 
their indulgence and patience in hearing my testimony as well as that 
of other witnesses who are with us today and who will testify in be- 
half of an adequate appropriation for the lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries project. 

Mr. Davis. That is a very good statement. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, we have with us several of our col- 
leagues in the House. As I stated off the record, we have agreed to 
allow them part of our time, so that they may present their testimony. 

We would like first to hear from Congressman Hale Boggs, of New 


SS 3 


Orleans, who will testify briefly on behalf of the Lake Pontchartrain. 

Mr. Boces. Thank you very much, Congressman Passman and 
members of the subcommittee. 

I, of course, share Congressman Passman’s interest in the whole 
lower Mississippi. It happens, however, that the Lake Pontchartrain 
project he referred to is located mn my congressional district and I 
should like to take only a minute of time to outline to the subcommittee 
a little of the background in connection with that project. 

In the first place, the Bureau of the Budget in eliminating the item 
did so on the theor\ that it was a new project. It is nothing of the 
kind, and I am certain that the Bureau was simply misinformed. 

Ac tually, the Lake Pontchartrain project is a direct outgrowth of 
the action of the United States Congress in building the Bonne Carre 
Op llway, located about midway between the city of Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans. That spillway diverts water from the main channel 


of the Miss ssipp River into Lake Pontchartrain at times of high 
water, and then into the Gulf of Mexico through various passes. The 


action of the spillway plus the normal tides, high winds, and storm 
conditions, on Lake Pontchartrain made it virtually impossible to 
protect this particular area, and the city of New Orleans and the sub- 
urban area adjacent thereto. 

To further show that this is not a new project, in 1940 I introduced 
the first bill calling for the incorporation of this project in the lower 
Mississippi. We did not have a general authorization throughout the 
war period. The first one was in 1946, 

In that first authorization, following the conclusion of World War 
II, this project was included. About the time that work was to begin 
on the project, in 1947, a hurricane hit the area, causing a virtual 
disaster. Out of about 50 square miles, approximately 40 square miles 
were flooded. Over 2,000 homes were flooded. There were half a 
dozen or more people drowned. Property damage ran way up into 
the millions of dollars. The great International Airport for the city 
of New Orleans was closed for well over a month. Highway and 
rail communications were affected. 

We were confronted with a disaster which some of us had antici- 
pated, but we had not anticipated its tremendous extent. This hur- 
ricane is where the misinformation about a new project comes in, and 
I think it is important that the subcommittee understand this. Just 
a day or two after the hurricane Senator Overton, who at that time 
was a member of the Public Works Committee in the Senate, intro- 
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duced a review resolution before the Senate Public Works Committee. 
On the basis of that review resolution the project was restudied and 
new data was accumulated in keeping with the conditions that mani- 
fested themselves at the time of the hurricane. ‘Therefore, new recom- 
mendations were incorporated by the Chief of Engineers and the 
yroject was modified. But it is the same project. 

Now, I think in judging a project it is pretty important, No. 1, to 
look at the economic ratio; No. 2, the area being served; No. 3, the 
number of people involved; and No. 4, what the local people them 
selves are doing about it. 

In this particular case the most valuable reside nti: il property in 


the poy eter Louisiana is involved. It would be the equivalent, let us 
say, of Montgomery County, Md., as related to the District of Cabbie 
bia. 7 is the fastest oTOW ing’ *( siden section mn the State of 
Louisiana. At the time of the 47 | hurricane there were about SO.O00 
people living there Poday there are well over DOO00 people living 
here. ‘The economic ratio is therefore very high. 


Locally, the Pontchartrain Levee Board, which is represented here 
today by its president, Mr. Peytavann, and members of the board, 


is expended about 82 milhio The Federal Government has ex 
nended someth ne more than sl million, so that to cate the local co 
pution ha been about twice what t} Se ral ¢ mntributior has beer 


That includes the ‘ost of rights-of wa , land acquisit on, and so fort! 

Now, here is where I think we are faced with a real dilemma. 
General Feringa, testify he before the Senate committee last week, 
made this very important point. When the review report came 


l } 


rough it was decided that the base of the levee had to be increased 


{ ~heront of it eventi ally nad to be inerea ec, SO that rathe 
than build the type of levee originally contemplated under the 1946 


authorization it was decided to build a much wider and much broader 


levee, anticipating it would earrv the increased weight of the 10-foot 


elevation rather than the 8-foot elevation. In addition to that, it was 
anticipated that the proper riprapping would be made in the front 
of the levee and the levee would be properly tied in. 

Now, if we follow the recommend: itlons here of the Bureau of the 
Budget which, as I said at the eeiatinnet are based upon misinforma- 
tion about this being anew p 0] e¢ t. the engineers are very specific in 
their testimony that — levee will be lost and the money which has 
heen at ae on it will be s imply lite rally money that goes down the 
dra So, by the ¢ ot nditure of $590,000 you not only preserve the 

3 nite which has been spent by the F ederal and local interests, but 
you make it possible to carry this project to its completion and to 
protect at least 50,000 people. 

Now, incidentally, under the contemplated program for this year 
the local authorities are called on to put up about $800,000. That. is 
over and above about $1.7 million which must be spent in conjunction 
with interior drainage which goes along with the levee project. 

I, of course, have all sorts of telegrams and communications from 
the local interests. I will not burden the record with those. They 
simply serve to demonstrate that there are a great many people in- 
volved in this area and their property and livelihoods are dependent 
upon this project being completed. 

I should be glad to answer any questions which any members of the 
committee may care to ask, 
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Mr. Passman. Would you yield briefly, Mr. Boggs ? 

Mr. Boaes. Surely. 

Mr. Passman. In reality the only change has been in the title? It 
is a continuation of a project whic h the Government has already spent 
money for? 

Mr. Boaes. Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, the first money for this 
project came in the 80th Congress, which was certainly an economy- 
minded Congress. The 80th Congress appropriated the full sum. 
There was $900,000 first authorized; and rather than appropriate it 
over a 2-year period, they appropriated the whole $900,000 because of 
the emergency nature of the project. 

General Feringa testified on this last week. I presume he has testi- 
fied before this subcommittee. Whether or not he got into that spe- 
cific item IT do not know. He pointed out that unless this item is 
included this levee is going to be lost. There is no way in the world 
to call it a new proje ‘a 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee 
I would like to vield time to my colleague from Louisiana, Mr.. Willis, 
for a brief statement. 

Mr. Day Is, We would be very glad to hear from Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Wiinis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
happy to appear before you today. I have no prepares statement, and 
I certainly will not delay you long. As you know, the Atchafalaya 
Basin project is certainly an essential part of the general lower Mis- 
sissipp! River ee [t happens that most of the Atchafalaya 
Basin proper lies within my own district. We have made great strides 
in the flood-control cakes in that area. 

We are all thankful to this subcommittee for its sympathetic treat- 
ment in the past. 

In my area, in the Atchafalaya Basin, the works include such im- 
portant items as the huge East and West Atchafalaya Basin guideline 
levees; the Morganza Floodway: the West Atchafalaya Floodway; 
the improvement of the Atchafalaya River proper; the protection 
work at Lake Palourde; the flood wall and lock a Bayou Boeuf, below 
Morgan City; the levee and flood wall at Berwick; the Wax Lake out 
7 ‘t; the East-West Calumet floodgate: the floodgate at Charenton, and 

ther incidental but necessary parts of the program. 

Of course, we all know that in some spots the guideline levees are 
still not up to grade: but major features of the contemplated works in 
the Atchafalaya Basin are for the most part completed or under con- 
struction, with the exception, as I have said, of the bringing of certain 
levees up to grade, the lock below Morgan City, La., and such items. 

Now, it seems to me, and I.know you realize, that common sense and 
economic factors would dictate that it is good business for us to 
complete this program known as the Atchafalaya Basin project. 

I understand that the present bill before you does not contain any 
money for the so-called closure of Old River. Iam not going to burden 
you with any statement along that line, except to ask you to keep it in 
mind. ‘That has been authorized by Congress in the past to the figure 
of something like $29 million. 

Perhaps the most graphic description of what this closure means 
can be found in the testimony of General Feringa some time ago, some 
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years ago before this committee. Let me quote this sentence from 
what he said: 

Therefore, a good portion of the Mississippi River flows into the Atchafalaya 
because, first, the channel has been made efficient, and, second, because it is the 
shortest course and water will always take the shortest course and the steepest 
yrade 


meaning to the guif, as compared to the Mississippi River 


because it is the shortest course and water will always take the shortest course 
and the steepest grade; that is all to the good and that is what we wanted to 
happen. * * * but now we are coming to the time when we must be able to shut 
off the faucet, to meet the threat * * * before the Mississippi River takes it 
into its head to go down the Atchafalaya River. 

As he points out, and as we all know, that is very possible. I call 
that to your attention because I know probably it is your policy to 
com} slete the works of the type I have des scribed in the Atchafalaya 
Basin first, which perhaps may be considered and may be regarded 
to be of higher priority. 

But I cert: ainly want to sort of reserve our right to come back here 
and make a plea if not this year certainly as soon as possible for the 
completion of the Old River closure. In fact, this project ought to be 
tackled now. 

Now, one last word. I understand that the hearings today have to 
do with works related to the lower Mississippi Valley and its tribu- 
taries proper. I do not think you are hearing evidence today on the 
question of survey money. Again, I just wanted to say a word about 
that. 

1 would like to ask permission at this time that at the appropriate 
point in the record I may either file a statement or be allowed to appear. 
I would prefer to make a second appearance when you are considering 
survey money. 

As you know, the acts of Congress of 1944 and 1945, that is, the 
rivers and harbors act and the Flood Control Act, authorized pre- 
liminary examinations of all streams in Louisiana south of the lati- 
tude of Boyce. ‘Those examinations covered among other features 
such important things as navigation channels, the vicious intrusion 
of salt water upon our ricefields, the elimination of water hyacinths 
or water lilies and so on. 

Frankly, as I have said, in the field of flood control great strides 
have been made in my own district in the Atchafalaya Basin. I must 
say we are lagging behind when it comes to the prosecution or im- 
plementation of the acts of Congress having to do with the surveying 
of these streams for all phase having to do with beneficial water uses. 

So, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the privilege either at the proper 
point in the record of discussing specifically survey money and plan- 
ning money or, if permissible, the privilege of making a second ap- 
pearance on that score ? 

Mr. Davis. I would prefer to have you file a statement with us. 

Mr. Wiuuts. I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. Iam deeply grate 
ful for the privilege of appearing before you today, and I want to 
thank my colleague for his handling of this matter. We are all grate- 
ful to him. 

Mr. Passman. I would like now to yield to my colleague, Mr. Smith 
of Mississippi, who would like to make a brief statement. 
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Mr. Smrrxe. Mr. Chairman, I will not take your time in making a 
statement. I want to express on behalf of my constituents, a number 
of whom are here, who have taken an active part in this work at the 
local level, our appreciation for the interest you have shown in trying 
to get at the root of this problem through your own personal investiga- 
tion. ‘They are happy we are having this type of study made. 

I think the testimony which is going to be presented to the committee 
will show some of the really great concern which my people and the 
people all up and down the valley have about the actual stabilization 
and protection of the levees, which are the lifeline for this region, be- 
cause of the dangerously low level of the suggested funds for the 
revetment work. 

I hope that you members will carefully go into that from the stand- 
point of how the long-term cost to the Government can be kept at the 
lowest level by not post poning essential work. 

I would like to ask that at the conclu ion of the testimony of 
the regular witnesses from the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation, that Mr. W. T. McKinney, a representative of the Delta 
Council of Mississippi, whom you met previously, be allowed to pre- 
sent a brief statement about this matter, if there is a minute or two left. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, we are very fortunate to have our 
colleague and member of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Jamie 
Whitten, of Mississippi, here today. We would like to hear from 
Mr. Whitten at this time. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Chairman, I sat in the same position with regard 
to another subject that the chairman of this committee now holds and 
I know what a problem it is to try to cut the pattern to fit the cloth. 

I do believe, however, that money and effort spent on flood control 
or soil conservation and prevention of erosion and money spent to 
protect and save our own country is a good investment. I do not think 
there is anybody who can say, dollars-and-centswise, that it takes 
exactly so much to do this job. But I do think that that is the job 
which this committee should see is done. 

I would like to urge that not a dollar be left out of this budget if it 
is necessary to mai int Lin reasonable attention to this problem and if 
essential to protect the investment which we have. Personally, I am 
convinced that the action of former President Truman in stopping 
work on this lee Mississippi as he did cost us millions of dollars 
over and above the cost if work had been carried on in the normal way. 
Whatever it takes - carry this work on and to protect the ( Yentral 
Mississippi Valley, because of its effect upon the people there and 
because of its Sinaee in n peonertion to the economy of the country, we 
should provide. We showk | expand our efforts there and on similar 
tvpes of projects, as against spending money on social services and 
foreign-aid plans, where we are now spending our money. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of appearing before the subeom- 
mittee of my colleagues and their able chairman from the State of 
Wisconsin. I can assure you I will try to assume my share of the 
responsibility for selling the Congress and the country upon the fact 
that a dollar spent for effort made to protect and save the natural 
resources of our own country is sound economy. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield now to our 
colleague from Tennessee, the one and only Cliff Davis. 
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Mr. Davis of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am getting a little ner- 
vous. All of these gentlemen around this room have come from 1,000 
or 1,200 or 1,500 miles away. Ican hold your coattail and walk trom 
one building to another and try to to put something into your ear if not 
into the record. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. You are going to have to squeeze in between 

2 or 3 colleagues each time you try to do that. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee. I know that. For that reason, I am not 
going to open my mouth from now on because I am so anxious that 
these gentlemen who are on the level right where this problem exists 
be heard. All of us are interested in the lower Mississippi, from 

ape Girardeau all the way to the Gulf. For that reason, I want to 
sit down because I want these men to get in the record. They have 
come from a long way. C 

I know your rigid schedule. You have set up only 1% hours. We 
do thank the committee for hear ing us. 

Mr. Passman. I would like to yield now to my colleague from 
Missouri, Mr. Paul Jones. ; | 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, as I have already spoken to members of 
this subcommittee I am not going to burden this record. I am here 
vith three of my constituents, including Mr. S. P. Reynolds, the 
dean of authorities on the lower Mississippi, as we recognize. I am 
here to back up any recommendation that he makes. Accompany- 
ing Mr. Reynolds are Mr. Carl Bloker and Mr. Everett Reeves who 
will speak for our delegation. 

I would also emulate my colleague, Cliff Davis of Tennessee, in 
yielding to these people who are authorities, all of whom we are glad 
to support in this endeavor. 

Thank you very —_ 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee 
we would like to hear om m our colleagwue, who is also a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, a very conservative and very economy- 
minded Member of Congress, the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. 
Norrell. 

Mr. Norretz. Mr. Chairman, I am going to join my colleagues in 
vielding all the time here to our constituents, who have come here to 
testify. However, I do want to say that I am interested in all of the 
Mississsippi River, from its origin to its termination. 

I am especially interested in two items in the lower Mississippi. 
One is the Boeuf and Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon project, con- 

ruction of which was assumed by the Federal Government in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, and extended by authorization in the act of 

1946, into southeast Arkansas, the project having been made necessary 
by the bottling up of the waters in the Cypress Creek Basin which 
flowed into the Mississippi River until the Government, for the con- 
trol of the Mississippi River, closed the Cypress Creek Gap., 

The completion of the project is of paramount importanc e, affect- 
ing as it does the life, health, and economy of the people residing 
in an area measuring, roughly, 1,300 square miles, a vast portion. of 
which is very fine agric ‘ultural land with heavy yields of cotton, rice, 
and grain in the sections not drowned by water. I have, as of May 8, 
1953. an estimate from the Desha County Soil Conservation District 
of 71.400 acres of land under water at this time with serious crop 
damage. 
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We must have relief from this situation and this relief can come 
only from the work below us, still far below the Arkansas-Louisiana 
line. , 

The other one is on the levees on the north bank of the Arkansas 
River, south of Pine Bluff, on which the engineers estimate there are 
yet to be accomplished 31.3 miles of enlargement and 22.0 miles of 
levee extension with the expenditure of 1953 fiscal year appropria- 
tions, for the protection of many thousands of acres of our most fer- 
tile agricultural lands. 

You have two witnesses here on these things. I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that you will be as liberal as you can, and I know 
you will. You have been fair and honorable. 

I want to say in conclusion that when we are rehabilitating it is very 
important. This we do in the reclamation area. I am on that sub 
committee, and I know we need to do that. We need to conserve our 
assets and we need to develop them any time we can spend a reason- 
able sum of money to protect our reserves and natural resources in 
this country. That is not money thrown away. 

I ask now leave to revise and extend my remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
at this point in the record. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, we have with us our colleague, Mr. 
W. C. Bishop of Illinois; who, incidentally, is a second vice president 
of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association. I would like 
to yield to Congressman Bishop whatever time he requires to make 
a statement at this time. 

Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I hap 
ven to be in the middle of this program, it seems, because my area 
leads from East St. Louis to Cairo. ‘Today you have a couple of able 
members of the association to appear, who are familiar with this. 
You have an attorney and also the mayor of Cairo, who will give you 
the technical support on this subject, which I heartily agree with. 

I might tell you, as well as the rest of the group, I certainly will go 
strong with the committee on the revised budget. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if I 
may be permitted at this point to insert in the record the names of the 
other witnesses, and the States from which they come, then when they 
testify they can give their titles and the particular projects they rep- 
resent. 

I have here a partial list. When I name them off I wish that the 
members from the respective States, if men are not on this list, will 
please give the names and addresses so that they will be in the record. 

Mr. Davis. That would be fine. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. J. G. Burke of Helena. Ark.: Mr. W. G. Hux- 
table, of West Memphis, Ark; Mr. De Witt Poe, of McGehee, Ark. ; 
Mr. R. E. Geeter, of Pine Bluff, Ark. We have Mr. Peyton Burbling, 
from Cairo, Ill. We have Mr. Everett Reeves from Caruthersville, 
Mo.; Mr. R. V. Goalder, of Hickman, Ky. 

Mr. J. G. Burke. He will not be here, but I will file his statement. 

Mr. Passman. We have present Mr. Frank Pidgeon of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

We have Mr. Charles Tindall of Greenville, Miss., and Mr. W. T. 
McKinney of Anguilla, Miss. 





We have Mr. Roy Sessums, director of public works, Baton Rouge, 
La.; and Mr. Payne Braezeale, of Baton Rouge, La.; Mr. Clayton 
James, president of the Fifth District Basin Levee Board; and Mr. 
W. H. Keller from Louisiana. 

Do we have any other witnesses from Louisiana? I believe we do. 

Mr. Hatz Boees. Yes. We have Mr. Peytavann. 

Mr. Passman. We have Mr. Elliott Jones from Louisiana. 

Mr. Hae Boaes. And several members of his board. 

Mr. Passman. Other persons present are: A. J. Cambre, of Pont- 
chartrain; Dr. P. E. Landeche, Ben Abadie, of New Orleans; Hugh B. 
Myers, of Baton Rouge, La.; Robert M. Contois, of New Orleans; 5. C. 
Smith, of Tallulah, La.; Dan V. Cresap, of Alexandria, La.; Curt 
LaFrance, John Adema, FE. 'T. Horner, of Helena, Ark.; E. G. Green, 
of Helena: 1. T. Wade, of Grace, Miss., and E. M. Barry, of Benoit, 

Liss. 

Chairman and members of the committee, I am now going 
to turn the program over to Mr. J. G. Burke, from Helena, Ark., who 
is chairman of the legislative committee of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association, who will present the witnesses in order 
covering their respective States and the projects they wish to testify 
for. 

May I present Judge Burke? 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. G. Burke. I reside at 
Helena, Ark. I am also chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association. ‘That association is 
composed of 46 levee-drainage districts who are organized under the 
laws of Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state at this time that we are all in accord 
on reducing F ederal expenditures. We feel that it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the budget be reduced, and we wholeheartedly support the 
recommendations made by the revised budget of $525.5 10,000. 

We are not here asking that you increase it; we are here asking that 
you not decrease it. 

We feel that every project should be weighed on its merits. We feel 
that the projects in the lower Mississippi Valley are justified. 

The lower Mississippi valley covers all that area which is situated 
between Cape Girardeau, Mo., and the Gulf of Mexico, which is 
approximately 1,000 miles. 

That is the channel through which all of the floodwaters of 
States, or 41 percent of the drainage area of the United States must 
pass. 

The basic law for flood control in the lower Mississippi Valley was 
adopted by Congress on May 15, 1928. There were five principal 
projects, levees, floodways, cutoffs, reservoirs, and bank stabilization. 

1 am happy to report that the floodways have been completed. 
There were four in number. Up until the time that we had floodw: ays 
we depended largely upon a levee only policy which proved to be 
foolish. 

The rich levee districts built higher levees, and the poorer ones just 

sandbagged theirs, and kept them in existence, so it became necessary 
to have these various floodways so as to take care of a project flood 
or a design flood, as it is referred to in the engineers’ reports. 

Those floodways were the New Madrid, the Atchafalaya, Morganza, 
and Bonnet Carrie. 
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There were five reservoirs that were mentioned which have been 


completed, except Granada which will be completed out of this year’s 
appropriation. 


Now. we get bac k to our le vees, 

We have 1,599 miles of main-stem levees, that is, levees on the east 
bank and the west bank of the Mississippi River proper between Caps 
Girardeau and the Gulf of Mexico. 

One thousand two hundred and seventy-seven miles of that system 
of levees has been completed. 322 miles are not up to gr ade and 
section. 

We feel that these levees should be brought up as soon as it is pos- 
sible to do SO, funds being available for that purpose. 

Your levees are only 76 percent complete, although we have been 
working on them since 1928, which is some 25 years. 

These levees that have not been brought up to grade and section 
are our weak links in our levee system, and it should be done as soon 
as possible, because when you bring a levee up at one place then you 
leave a weak one in another place, so it is very vital and very neces- 
sary that those levees be brought to the 1941 grade and section. 

There are 1,955 miles of tributary levees, that is, on the St. Francis, 
the White River, the Arkansas, the Yazoo, the Red River, and so 
forth. 

Nine hundred and twenty-four miles of those levees have been 
completed. 

These levees are an integral and component part of our flood-control 
project in the lower valley, and the work on those levees is just as 
vital as it is on the main-stem levees. 

They also provide for cutoffs. We have cutoffs in the number of 
16. w site n of them were made artificially, and the other one was 
made by nature itself. 

These cutoffs or bends in the river were started in the program in 
1933 and completed i in 1943, in a 10- year period. 

They are situated between Memphis and Baton Rouge. 

These cutoffs shorten the distance from Cairo to New Orleans by 
162.7 miles. 

Since 1943 due to the lack of principal or Federal funds to carry 
on our revetment work and to maintain cutoffs in the proper way in 
which they should be maintained the river has recaptured 39.6 miles 
of that distance which was shortened by making the cutoffs originally. 

Cutoffs have been of tremendous importance to the people in the 
lower valley. 

For instance, at Arkansas City the cutoffs reduced the flood heights 
14 feet. 

In other words, it spilled all of the water out into the Gulf of 
Mexico before the peak of the flood would come at an accelerated 
flow. 

The next item was bank stabilization or revetment. That is what 
we call revetment, bank stabilization. 

There are 450.5 miles of banks of the river that must be revetted, 
150.5 miles, of which 274 miles have already been completed, leaving 
176 miles yet to be constructed. 

Mr. Chairman this work must progress, it must go ahead as rapidly 
as possible. 
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A caving bank on the river is like interest, it works day and night, 
and in my opinion to let those banks cave is false economy, false econ- 
omy in that it serves a dual purpose. 

Bank stabilization protects the levee system and also stabilizes the 
river channel for navigation. 

Ie very time a levee caves into the river it becomes necessary for us to 
make what is anown nas a setback levee, which is very, very expensive, 
and the only way we can prevent that is to revet the bank of the river. 

I wassorry that our revetment program for the coming year has been 
reduced, but as I stated we have got to take our cut along with others. 

We are not asking that the budget recommendation of $52,540,000 
be raised. 

Now, on navigation, I do not know of anything that has brought 
more progress to the valley than navigation. 

The re are at least 8 or 10 huge barge lines that operate down the 

I Ississip pi River. 

To give you some idea of the tonnage that was handled, in 1941 
there were 36,353,879 tons of freight handled between Minneapolis 
and New Orlea ns, and in 1951 there were 72,474,247 tons of freight 
handled, or, you might say, an increase of 100 percent. 

The traffic on the river will increase if we can maintain the channel, 
and the only way that channel can be maintained and made stable is 
by bank stabilization or bank revetment. 

| would also like to comment on the fact of local contributions. 

May 15, 1928, after a hearing of approximately, | would say, 
10 months, a committee headed by the Honorable Frank Reed, to 
whom the valley owes a great debt of gratitude, found from the investi 
gation they had made up to May 15, 1928, the date of passage of the 
basic law, the local interests had contributed $292 million. 

[ might add that prior to your basic law of 1928 practically all of 
the work on levees had to be borne by the local interests. 

Since May 15, 1928, they have made a further expenditure of $52 
million, so the total contribution made by the local interests is $344 
million. 

The work of the Federal Government in the lower Mississippi 
Valley is on a cooperative basis between the levee boards and the 
Federal Government. 

The progress and development made in the lower Mississippi Valley 
has been something unheard of. 

Prior to May 15, 1928, our progress was retarded by devastating 
floods. 

ree May 15, 1928, the valley has continued to grow commercially, 

ricultur: uly, and indus trially. 

“The seven States involved in the lower Mississippi Valley con- 
tribute in Federal taxes more than $2.5 billion a year. So, first I 
wish to state that the money that you put into the valley has paid 
a handsome dividend, and we are here to ask this committee. with 
all of the strength and all of the vigor that we can, that they please 
do not reduce our recommended budget of $52,540,000, and before I 
conclude I wish to say to each and every one of you that I hope that 
you can make a trip down the river and see the work and see how it 
is done. 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, you made the trip one time, and you can 
tell your other colleagues what a wonderful trip it is to see the work 
actually in progress. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Passman. Will you introduce the next witness, Judge Burke ‘ 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Peyton Berbling. 

Mr. Berstinc. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
neme is Peyton Berbling. I am corporation counsel of the city of 
Cairo, Ill., and the attorney for the Cairo Drainage District, which 
is an industrial area immediately north of the city of Cairo, and I am 
the Illinois member of the legislative committee of the Mississ ssIppi 
Valley Flood Control Association. 

I may shock this committee in saying to you that the city of Cairo 
and the Cairo Drainage District is not asking for anything. That is 
a little bit out of line, but that is the way it is. Our levees are built, 
and we think under the wise and able supervision of the United States 
Army Engineers that we have as nearly impregnable levees as the 
mind of man can devise. 

I am ” ‘re primarily as a member of the team, to stand up and be 
counted, because we realize in Cairo that the prosperity of the city of 
Cairo depends on the prosperity of the valley. 

[ know that Mr. Davis is familiar with the location of Cairo, but 
some of the other members of the committee may not be, and if I 
may take just a moment, 1 would like to tell them about Cairo, which 
is rightly ¢ alled the barometer of the river. 

We are situated at the extreme southern tip of Illinois, and in front 
of us runs the Ohio River, and behind us the Mississippi River, two of 
the great rivers of the world. 

We are served by 5 railroads, and we have 2 transcontinental high- 
ways coming into the city, 1 a north-south national highway and 3 
other Illinois highways, and we have 2 great bridges there, 1 over 
the Ohio river and 1 over the Mississippi River crossing into Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. 

In addition to that we have two great railroad bridges. The I1li- 
nois Central Railroad crosses the Ohio River just north of the city, 
and a short distance up the Mississippi River at Thebes the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad bridge crosses the Mississippi. Just to the east of 
the city they are building a great atomic energy plant, a billion-dollar 
plant. 

In addition to that, in order to provide additional electric power, 
they are constructing at Joppa, Il., on the Illinois side, and near the 
atomic plant on the Kentucky side a 2-million-kilovolt plant. With 
the Tennessee Valley lines near there, and two great projects there, 
and the Grand Tower project to the north, the ‘others and the Illi- 
nois Power Co., we will be right in the heart of probably the greatest 
center of electric power in the world when the vy through with it. 

I suppose that I should go along, being a member of the team, with 
the recommendation of the chairman, Judge Burke. 

Actually I came here today with the idea that we ought to ask 
the committee for more money, but since they are willing to go along 
with that, why, I am perfectly willing to go along with it too, but I 
do feel this way, gentlemen: There are a number of places, and just 
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is a specific instance, just north of Cairo there are Two Mounds and 

Mound City, two little towns which were both flooded in 1937, and 

their levees are not up to grade and section just like the other levees 
n the lower river are not up to grade and section, as Judge Burke 
is told you. 

I want to urge this committee to do everything possible to get those 
evees built. 

Now, those levees up and down the river, as the chairman knows, 

re not isolated instances. They start out and run hundreds of miles, 

and if just one levee breaks in one place the water will fill in behind 
those levees, and in behind them there is some of the finest land on 
God’s green earth, and a great deal of the industrial might of the 
United States, and a levee is just as strong as its weakest point. If 
t breaks in one place you might have a levee sticking several feet out 
‘f the water in one place, and it is no good to you if it is broken some- 
place else. 

I think the gentleman from Louisiana expressed my sentiments 
rather clearly when he said that we have spent quite a bit of money 
for other lands, and I have no quarrel with the statement I saw in the 
paper the other day that they were considering in Congress the spend- 

ng of $600 million for Indochina. As part of the over all plan that 

tine, and I have no quarrel with that, but I would like to see a 

ttle of it spent at home, and we have a physical plan, and the United 
States engineers will spend approximately $100 million a year, that 
s what they can spend, and the quicker they can get the work done, 
the quicker the job is done, the cheaper. If Judge Burke and the 
entlemen from Louisiana and Mississippi are satisfied with $52 mil- 
on I am certainly satisfied because, as I say, our levees are built, but 

| hope that they believe that the completion of these levees is of pri- 
a importance, because, as I regard t.. levee protection or flood 
protection in the overall program is a fine form of insurance, be- 
cause you can lose more in one flood than you will spend in many years 
to protect against that flood. 

I think, briefly, Mr. Chairman, that is the position that we take 
here today. 

We want you to know that the people of the State of Illinois ar 
vitally interested in this project, not only for their immediate neigh 
bors, but for all of the great people wp and down the river, and we 
think that it is of primary importance to complete these levees, and to 
finish this flood protection as soon as possible. 

That is about all I have tosay. I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions if you have any. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Berbling. 

Mr. Passman. Who is your next witness, Judge? 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Everett Reeves, representing the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Reeves. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Everett Reeves, and I am a member of the legislative com 
mittee of this organization which has been mentioned here. I also 
happen to be attorney for the St. Francis Levee District of Missouri, 
ind I am here to present a very short written statement. I am just 
going to hit a few of the highlights in that statement in order to con- 
serve time because I can see with the great number you have here it is 
physically impossible from the standpoint of durability for everybody 
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to be heard much, and with that in mind I do want to preface my 
remarks by acknowledging my deep appreciation for the assistance 
rendered me in the preparation of this short statement by my good 
friend and coworker, Mr. S. P. Reynolds, the venerable engineer of the 
St. Francis Levee District, and president of the board of supervisors 
of the Little River Drainage District. 

This Little River Drainage District that I am talking to you about 
extends from the south of Cape Girardeau to the Arkansas-Missouri 
State line at Big Lake, and I believe that is one of the largest, if not the 
largest drainage district system and drains more territory than any 
other in the United States, net drainage area of what was previously 
swamp overflow in Popular Tongue. We understand that down in 
southeast Missouri, and you may not, land which was unfit for the 
habitation of man or beast until this great reclamation service was 
brought about first, by the building of the levees, and then as a con- 
sequence thereof, and as a necessary adjunct to the levees, to drain this 
swamp and keep the waters out and make an area which was partly 
habitable in land riches and industrial resources for the Nation. 

We sometimes call it locally and I do not know whether it is so 
known anywhere else as that, but we sometimes call it the bread- 
basket of the Nation, these six counties down there right around me 
are in what is called the Boot Hee] of Missouri. 

There are six countries down there consisting of this “boot heel” that 
produce in money products 24 percent of what the other 110 country 
counties in Missouri produce, excluding, of course, therefrom the 
four city counties in which are located St. Joseph, Springfield, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis. 

This acreage system of 1,800,000 was directly reclaimed as swamp 
lands. 

In addition to that waters returned, confined waters from approxi- 
mately 200 square miles, I believe it is, the exact figure which is con- 
tained in the statement, is also drained and whose waters flow down 
into and carry south to Big Lake, and thence on down back into the 
Mississippi River below my friend Bill Hudspittle’s home. That is 
territory south of mine. 

Since I told you that I was only going to take a very few minutes, 
I want to especially emphasize here the importance not only of con- 
tinuing this revetment work, which is so essential to the preservation 
and conservation of our levees, but also the need to protect this im- 
proved recent project known as the Lower St. Francis that reaches 
down into Arkansas, and that has been recently mentioned, so as to 
take care of the great inundations and flood conditions that. prevail 
below our State line between Arkansas and Missouri. 

I speak from personal knowledge of that because I have a few acres 
of land that it hits in Missouri, land that I bought in southeast Mis- 
souri. In terms of excessive flood rains it causes the water to pile up 
down there at Big Lake, where it does not have a sufficient outlet. to 
go down back into the Mississippi Rives, because it piles up 6 or 
feet deep from the ground level and it causes the water to back up, 
and instead of running south it backs up that main ditch, the St. 
Francis levee ditch, and thence through the laterals of that drainage 
system, and after going 25 or 30 miles north of the State line it backs 
out through these lateral ditches and covers these lands there, and the 
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water that is covering the land in excessive rainfall is not running 
off from above, in the first place, but it tries to get through that 
bottleneck down into Big Lake, and it cannot do it, and it backs 
upstream and thence on to the lands out ‘isda these lateral ditches. 

That is what I want to emphasize here. 1 hope that you will not 
forget to continue with all the speed possible the completion of that 
project which must be measurably oe before we can get any 
relief in southeast Missouri by reason of it, and I certainly hope that 
we will not have a retrograde movement ice the amount that has 
been currently set up for that reclamation and that outlet at Big Lake, 
because that is what we are vitally interested in in southeast Missouri, 
and then also this section between C ape Girardeau and the State line 
we are interested in it there, and, like these other gentlemen, I have 
been persuaded to say to this committee that money saving now cur 
rently seems to be prevalent in the Nation, and we recognize the im- 
portance of somewhat economizing, if possible, but do not do us any 
more harm than we see in these figures set up in the amended budget. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have one very special witness here today, he being the finest, the great 
est, and most effective friend the Lower Valley has ever had. He is 
none other than our good friend, Mr. S. P. Reynolds, of Caruthersville. 
Whether you attend a flood-control meeting in Washington or any 
place else you will find him there. He has traveled several hundred 
miles to testify here, and he will be 92 years old his next birthday. 

Mr. Rreynoips. Gentlemen, you know an old man is inclined to live 
in past years, a young man in the future. 

I could probably tell you many things if this old memory was not 
getting to be weaker. 

Mr. Reeves mentioned, among other things, one district there in 
southeast Missouri. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the St. Francis River 
rises in the Ozarks and then above this Boot Heel of Missouri there 
are lands comprising 1,000 to 1,100 square miles down into this swamp 
area. The drainage district found it necessary to build a diverting 
ditch or levee with the material taken out of that canal to divert that 
water that was debouching out of the hills at a rapid rate of flow and 
into this flood area at a small rate of flow. 

Therefore, that water had to be diverted before that swamp could 
be drained. If it were not it would have carried down the Arkansas 
to find its way into the Mississippi River 10 miles above Helena. 
That was one of the problems we had. 

Then, we have constructed in that 1,800 miles of swamp water over 
3,000 miles of ditches all of which carries the swamp water down onto 
our friends in Arkansas. They have constructed, again, thousands 
of miles of ditches to carry it on. 'To make that as near a perfect 
method of draining as possible this Congress adopted the St. Francis 
project some 25 years ago, I believe it was, and yet that is not com- 
pleted at this time. 

Recently the Congress has amended that original project and dur- 
ing the 25 years one contract has been let to make cutoffs in the St. 
Francis River to enable that floodwater to get out of the area into the 
Mississippi. 
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So, we have had wonderful projects to carry on to convert that land 
that has both heat, moisture, and fertility, which all gathered from 
the other States above. You have all heard that 31 States are draining 
this water into this mud sea, trash, and everything that leads into the 
gulf. 

I want to bring to your mind one thing, which is this, that when we 
started to build levees for the development of this area, to prevent the 
Mississippi overflowing that swamp area, and that was the first thing 
we had to do, we did not have great means, so we built a small levee. 

The river is like a great Frankenstein. As fast as we raised 
our levees and we brought water that had flowed over an area 25 to 40 
miles wide in some places, brought the water back into the channel, 
it meant the flood plain was raised. I am trying to get you gentlemen 
to understand what we have gone through in order to develop this 
area. We have continued until now we have gotten our levees up 
high enough that Mr. Frankenstein has abdicated. It has been said 
that the levees are up to this new standard, but this new standard was 
adopted to meet this point. 

There are 2 systems of drainage, 1 is the Ohio, the Tennessee, and 
the Cumberland, those rivers that flow into the Ohio. They bring 
their water carried from the east where in the spring of the year we 
have flood rains. In the northern areas we do not have those rains 
until later, until May, June, or even up into July. 

In 1844 the greatest flood that ever came down the Mississippi to 
Cairo was from that north end of the Mississippi and the Missouri 
and its tributaries of the Northwest. There was a flood of 1,375,000 
second-feet that came down that year to Cape Girardeau. 

In 1937, 1,875,000 second-feet came down the Ohio system. Now, 
suppose those 2 floods had synchronized, adding the figure of 1,375, 000 
second-feet to 1.875.000 second-feet. You would get over 3,000,000 
second-feet. 

In other words, synchronization is possible, gentlemen, and that is 
what we are buik ling our levees now to meet. 

I will admit that we have never had a perfect synchronization in 
our 200 years of history, but we do know what has come down the 
river, and we know that it can come again. 

The 1944 flood came out of a wooded area which contains and holds 
runoff waters, slowing them down. Now that that country is all 
cleared and ditches put in we can have a bigger flood than the 
1.375.000 second-feet that we had in 1844. 

So, gentlemen, if you can hold this budget to what you have set 
- ‘re we will buy it, because it will enable us to get nearer to what we 

» trying to bui Id to. 

y wish I could tell you a lot of stuff, but I feel like telling a story 
at this point. May I have that much time, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, you certainly may. 

Mr. Rrynoxps. I came down to Caruthersville in the fall of 1896. I 
was working for $50 a month, and my family was in Charleston, Mo. 
I tried to get up there once or twice a month to see them, but I paid 
$16 a month board in that hotel and sometimes it was difficult to divide 
my $50 up. In the next year I got my family down to Caruthersville, 
and I did not have to divide that $50 quite so minutely. 

I had a brother-in-law who came down to see me, and on the train 
he met an old gentleman who was a hard-shelled preacher. Like me, 





his eyelids were drooping, and he could not see very well. The train 
was crowded, and Mr. Gross, who was my brother-in-law, sat down 
by the old gentleman, the hard-shelled preacher. The old man was 
inquisitive and said, “Where are you going?” and my brother-in-law 
said, “I am going to Caruthersville.” The old man said, “Who are 
you going to see down there?” and my brother-in-law said, “Mr. S. P. 
Reynolds.” The old man said, “Oh, yes, he is sort of a surveyor.” 

| agree with that. Soon after 1900 I became engineer of the St. 
Francis levee district, and they are still feeding me. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Burxe. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. R. B. Goalder, 
of Kentucky. I regret very much that Mr. Goalder is not present. 
He has asked me to file his statement as a matter of record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R. B. GOALDER, HICKMAN, KY 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is R. B. Goalder, 
residence, Hickman, Ky. I appear before you as a member of the Board of Levee 
Commissioners of Fulton County, Ky., which levee board is a member of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association 

The Mississippi River forms the western boundary of the State of Kentucky 
and I represent before this committee that section of Kentucky adjacent to the 
river and affected by its floodwaters and which section is located within what is 
known as the lower Mississippi Valley. My purpose is to offer briefly general in- 
formation showing the urgent need of early completion of flood-control works in 
my home section and of adequate appropriations by the Congress for this purpose 
as well as that of the entire lower valley. 

The Reelfoot levee located in Fulton County, Ky., originally constructed at the 
joint expense of the Government and local interests, originates at the bluffs 
hehind and just below the city of Hickman, Ky., and extends in a southwesterly 
direction some 17 miles to join with a levee located in Lake County, Tenn. This 
levee furnishes protection from floods of the Mississippi to the western portion 
of Fulton County, Ky., and to a much larger area lying in northwestern Ten- 
nessee. The section is one of medium-size farms of very fertile land and from 
SO to 90 percent in a high state of cultivation. The protected area contains living 
facilities for a large number of people, schools, churches, highways, and electric 
lines. Without adequate flood control the stability of all these improvements 
would be endangered, This levee, a part of the authorized flood-control project, 
has been completed to grade, but it has been in existence for a number of years 
and despite numerous and costly setbacks and loops, the levee is now threatened 
along certain stretches of its course by caving banks of the Mississippi River. 
The urgent need in the Kentucky area is for bank stabilization. This should 
not be postponed ; to do so means an economic loss to all concerned. To postpone 
stabilization by failing to revet caving banks at the proper time entails double 
expense upon the Federal Government in that the cost of constructing setback 
levees would be added to the future cost of revetment in front of same to prevent 
further encroachment by the river. 

If the caving banks are not controlled the levees become endangered and must 
be set back. Large areas of highly developed land must be placed on the un 
protected side or caved into the river, the improvements moved back and large 
sums spent to build loop levees. Often a longer revetment must be built to event 
ually stop the caving. The vicious circle generated by a caving bank can be 
eliminated if funds are available to stop it in its incipiency. Hence, the need 
for adequate appropriations for bank stabilization. 

We are well aware of the large expenditures that are necessary to carry or 
the various activities of the Federal Government, including the defense program 
and aid to friendly nations. We are also aware of the need for economy in all 
the expenditures but we submit that economy is not entirely an act of with 
holding funds. The people within the boundary of the United States must be 
protected from domestic hazards as well as threat of foreign foes to enable them 
to produce and to pay a heavy tax burden. Therefore, as to the lower Mississippi 
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Valley, in order to effect the safety from floods so necessary to the well being 
of those who reside there and to the Nation as a whole the main levees should 
be completed ; the revetment program should be accelerated and a good naviga- 
tion channel should be maintained. The people of the valley are asking that 
adequate appropriations for early completion of the flood-control project on which 
much progress has already been made, be made available as rapidly as possible 
and before some major flood might cause disaster. 

We are sure this committee has received or will receive ample evidence and 
testimony from other portions of the Mississippi Valley of the urgent need of an 
adequate appropriation for continuance of flood protection and we do not care 
to burden you with repetition of details and arguments. The fair and careful 
consideration which your committee has always given to requests and pleas of 
those interested in the welfare of the Mississippi Valley is greatly appreciated 
and we are confident that on this occasion the same considerate action will be 
afforded on the matter before the committee. 

Mr. Burke. The next witness appearing is Mr. Frank Pidgeon, 
who is president of the Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Works at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, my name is Frank Pidgeon. I am president of the Pidgeon- 
Thomas Iron Co. Our company is over 80 years old and has “been 
in business in Memphis, Tenn.., all of that time. 

I am also chairman of the flood-control committee of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce and chairman of the Memphis and Shelby 
County Port Commission. 

I am appearing before you in the interest of the lower Mississippi 
Valley flood-control program as a whole as well as in the interest 
of the Tennessee Chute Harbor project at Memphis. This project has 
been justified and has been approved by the Congress as being a phase 
of the dual purpose, navigation and flood-control program for the 
lower Mississippi River. 

The full details of the Tennessee Chute project are a matter of rec- 
ord and I will not take up your time with unnecessary repetition. I 
would like, however, to emphasize that the Government’s participation 
in the Tennessee Chute project is not something which will result in 
local benefits only. To the contrary, the entire Nation will be bene- 
fited. The completed project will be an incentive for the growth 
of Mississippi River transportation; it will provide a safe, all- -year, 
all-weather harbor for craft using the river and it will provide an in- 
dustrial area for the users of water transportation in a locale where 
industry will be safe from flooding. 

Memphis and Shelby Country are meeting their local interest obli- 
gations in connection with the project. They have already laid paved 
roads, installed water mains and powerlines, et cetera, and now will 
build a public terminal for the use and benefit of all and not for the 
interests of a few. 

As I have pointed out during previous appearances before your 
committee, this is a joint undertaking in which both the Federal Gov- 
erment and local interests (city and county) have assumed certain re- 
sponsibilities which they are endeavoring faithfully to fulfill. We 
have every assurance that local interests will continue to meet their 
obligations as, we feel sure, the Government will meet its responsi- 
bilities. 

In conclusion, IT want to say that I, as an American citizen, am 
interested in and concerned with this country’s welfare and believe 
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that we should support wholeheartedly the efforts of this Congress to 
educe governmental spending. 
It is my conviction, however, that when the Congress approves 
nd votes adequate appropriations for flood control and navigation 
| the lower Mississippi Valley it is following the soundest of business 
principles and has the Nation’s economy as a whole in mind. Strong 
flood-control works and navigation channels of adequate depth are 
sound and profitable investments—for the Government as well as for 
the people. The investments are threatened and the benefits destroyed 
when, through failure to make adequate appropriations, the areas 

iffected are subjected to devastating floods. The supposed savings 
of insufficient appropriations are more than offset by the excessive cost 
of lives lost, property destroyed, and industry stagnated. 

Your favorable consideration of realistic appropriations for flood 
control and navigation in the lower Mississippi Valley is extremely 
important not only to the well-being of the specific area but to the 
entire country as well as to the entire South. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Pidgeon. 

Mr. Burke. Our next witness is Mr. W. G. Huxtable, chief engineer 
of the St. Francis Levee District of Arkansas, West Memphis, Ark. 

Mr. Huxtaste. Mr. Chairman, I represent the State of Arkansas, 
and I would like to talk to you about the status of the levees as they 
are along our border. 

On the west bank of the Mississippi we have 390 miles of main- 
stem levees, which is almost one-quarter of the main-stem levees. 

These levees are divided into 3 units, beginning at the Arkansas- 
Missouri State line, which is my own district. 

We have 158.3 miles of main-stem levees, of which 36 miles are 
not up to grade and section. 

Of this amount 9 miles are below grade. 

Then on the middle section, between St. Francis and the White 
River, there are 7414 miles of levee, of which 34 miles are below 
grade and section. 

Then in the south end of the State along the south bank of the Ar- 
kansas River, beginning at the high land and extending down the 
south bank of the Arkansas, and thence along the Mississippi to the 
Louisiana-Arkansas State line there are 160 miles of levee. Of this 
amount, 914 miles are below grade and section, which means that 7914 
miles of the levees, or 1 mile in every 5, is substandard levee. Judge 
Burke and the others explained the importance of these weak links. 

We are gradually, by a very slow process, reaching the point where 
we will have a completed levee, but I would like to emphasize on this 
committee the importance of continuing this thing because we do have 
great danger in these weaker sections. 

Our revetment program is more or less like this: On this length of 
levee that I have spoken of, we can easily have one section of the levee 
cave into the river if we are not protected revetmentwise. 

During the last 4 years we have made very good progress with our 
revetment program, but we have been able to say to you gentlemen for 
the last 4 years, at least, that we could spend economically $40 mil- 
lion a year on the revetment program and get ahead of the river, in- 
stead of trailing along behind it, 1f we could get these bends paved at 
the proper time. As they get longer and deeper, it requires much more 
revetment to pave them. 
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For that reason, in many cases where we could spend a certain 
amount of money, in time it eventually takes twice that much to stop 
the caving and, of course, there is great danger to our levees. That 
is the painful part of it. 

After we have gotten a good stretch of levee raised to the standard 
and grade section, and then we see the river coming into it, the com 
mission does not have the funds to pave that stretch at the proper time 
and we have to move our levees back and we dissipate all of the funds 
we could use for enlarging the stretch of the levee and complete this 
loop. That turns out good land into the unprotected side of the 
levee, and it is very bad all of the way around; it 1s all lost. 

Besides the main levees we have on the tributaries of the Arkansas 
67 miles of main levee, and only 14 miles have been completed and the 
other 53 miles are very much below grade. 

Then on the White River we have 41 miles of backwater levee. 
Only 7 miles have been completed to grade and section. That 1s, 34 
miles of the 41 miles is deficient in grade and section. It is a very 
dangerous thing. If you have a break on the backwater levee, it is 
almost as bad as one on the frontline levee. 

I have talked to you already about the St. Francis project. I do 
want to add this one thought that I did not bring out in my discussion 
previously, and that is this: That in 1947, when the report was made 
which eventually was House Document No. 132, and I mention it in 
my statement, at that time the Federal authorities showed that we 
had an average annual crop loss of $5,660,000. 

Then we had additional loss to highways and all other damages, 
and that average loss was $185,000, which is listed here, too. 

At the present time, if these prices were compared to the present- 
day prices, we would have an average annual loss of $7,300,000. 

We have this $2,500,000 set up in the present budget, and that is 
almost one-third of our annual loss, and we are verv anxious, of 
course, to havé that loss eliminated at the earliest possible time. 

IT want to thank the committee for hearing me. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Huxtable. 

Mr. Burke. The next witness is Mr. Charles Tindall, of Green- 
ville, Miss., representing the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. Trxparti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles S. Tindall, Jr. I am from Greenville, Miss., and I, 
represent today the people of what we know as the Mississippi Delta 
in the State of Mississippi. It isthe Yazoo-Mississippi Basin. There 


is an area of about 4 million acres and a population of about one-half 
million involved. 


There are two levee boards which serve that area. 

It is my purpose here today, on behalf of my people, to urge the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1954 be that amount rec ommended 
yy the Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Burke has given you in detail 
the statement as to the status of the flood-control improvements on the 
lower river, and I would like for the committee to look at flood control 
on the lower river through the eyes of our people. I think doing that 
will help you see our problem and see what it means to us. 

I would like to brie fly recount what the program is and tell you 


what we have done about it ourselves and finally What it means to 
our local and national economy. 
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First, the program of flood control for us is, of course, our first 
line of defense. Our main-line levee runs 271 miles. Of that dis- 
tance, 47 miles is not yet up to grade and section. We have a feel- 
ing of comparative security. We have had no major flood in Missis- 
sippi a the waters of the Mississip pi itself since 1927. Yet the 
neident which occurred in 1949 at Port Allen, La., taught us a lesson 
al okie us realize that freedom from flood is dependent upon con- 
tinued vigilance and a first-class system of main-line levees. 

Another part of the program as it relates to my people is the pro- 
cram of the headwaters of the Yazoo River. The funds set - in 
this year would mean substantial completion of the fourth and last 
reservoir in Mississippi, bri inging re lie f to people who have for years 
suffered — annual floods and devastation. I think for them I ought 
to express an appreciation for what has been done by the Federal 
Government over the past 2 decades to avoid a very serious economic 
loss which has occurred year after year and which we can now see the 
end. 

rhe third phase is the work on the streams with regard to the Sun 
flower River, Steele’s Bayou, and a part of the Yazoo River. We have 
serious flood situation each year, which is something we have not 
always had, but something that has come more in the last three decades 
because of the stream problems. This is the Sunflower River, and 
Steele’s Bayou. There were great floods in 1912, 1913, and 1927. 
‘These swept across the newly cleared lands of the Mississippi Delta 
area, 

Mr. Frank E. Suiru. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, mav I inter 
rupt to say that in 1863 General Sherman with a division of his troops, 
from both the west coast and Michigan, sailed up the Sunflower River 
ind Steele’s Bayou River. You could hardly go up there in a row 
hoat today. 

Mr. Trnpautyi. We are still suffering from the results of past floods 

The action of those floods in 1912, 1913, and 1927 filled up those 
treams. They not only will not carry commerce today, but they will 
not carry off the rainf: all. 

There is in this program some work on Steele’s Bayou and Sun 
flower River. You see some setup for Steele’s Bayou. We hope that 
will substantially comple te that program and give us the relief which 
s so badly needed in the western area and lower part of the delta. 

Unfortun: itely not enough has been done on the Sunflower River, 
and our people look forward to the days when something can be spent 
and relief afforded from something which is not of our own doing 
but something which comes from the States above us. 

The fourth part of the program, as we see it, is the backwater sys- 
tem of levees on the Yazoo River. They have been authorized and 
work has begun, but not much work has been done on a system of back 
water levees. That will be about 54 miles in length. 

We have about 600,000 acres of as fine land as there is in the world, 
which today cannot be safely or economically utilized because of the 
fear of recurring backwater floods from the waters of the Mississip pi. 
[ predict that in 25 years the need in this country because of our in- 
creased population for vsable lands is going to make it imperative to 
do something about reclaiming lands such as those which our program 
will reclaim. Tous, in our area, this is most crucial. 
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Our people are very conscious of the importance of bank stabiliza 
tion. Judge Burke has already talked about that. I would just like 
to give you an incident, to show you how important it is to us. 

I have had the chief engineer of our levee board prepare a sketch 
which possibly is not large enough, but I think it will help to show 
you what bank stabilization means to us. 

On this map the blue you see is the course of the river as it was in 
the year 1933. The green you see is the course of the river as it exists 
today, after cutting over three cutoffs on the river. 

This area is at Greenville, Miss., where I live. In 1933 a cutoff was 
put where this brown mark is. In 1935 there was another here, and in 
1935 another here. As a result, the city of Greenville was left prac- 
tically ona lake. We call it Lake Ferguson. <A dike was built to keep 
the river from going back into its old channel. 

Because of the fine harbor facilities which have been provided by 
this lake, Greenville has become a major terminal for oil and gaso- 
line transportation. We think it is a vital asset to our country 
Through this river port goes a great part of the gasoline and petro 
leum products. 

In 1951 at this point marked with red the river attacked the bank. 
It cut the Greenville Harbor Dike completely in two. The river 
was not then at flood stage, but merely at bank-full stage. Had it 
lasted 2 weeks longer I believe it would have gone through its old 
channel again. The immediate result was an expenditure by the 
people of my district, by my levee board, of about $8,500 for land for 
a new dike; and the Federal Government spent $127,500 for a new 
dike to be built. Had it gone back through we do not know what 
the cost would have been. We either would have lost our cutoff and 
let the river come back through, or the engineers and the Government 
would have had to spend a much larger sum of money to restore the 
situation as it was. 

We think that shows you very clearly what the system of cut-offs 
has done and what it means to maintain it. There would have been 
great economic loss to these people who made this investment here 
on the strength of our river alinement as it exists today. 

Another thing which strikes me about this situation is the dis- 
tance from the upper cutoff to the lower cutoff. That shortened the 
river about 30 miles. When it was constructed in 1935 the distance 
actually by the new route was 10.2 miles. Today it is 12.5 miles. 
That shows, again, the percentage which Judge Burke mentioned 
earlier. The river is trying to recapture this length by which it 
was shortened by the 16 cutoffs. We think it is important in our 
area that the channel alinement be maintained. 

We know the grades of our levees and the protection we have 
had over the past 25 years. It is all tied in with the cutoffs and the 
levees supporting it. We actually feel that the revetment program 
ought to be accelerated. In frankness, we think we ought to say 
that to the committee. We hope the day will come when we can 
do it faster than it is being done today. 

Our people believe in economy, but we feel when you build a house 
you ought to put the roof on at the same time, rather than to suffer 
the damage which comes from water from above. That is what 
happens on the Mississippi River. 
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I would like to make reference to what we feel in our area, with 
our own people, about our program. We have been in the levee- 
building business for a long time. We actually started on the Missis- 
sippi in the year 1862. The first of our two boards was organized 
in 1865. The lower levee board has built 550 miles of levee, of which 
181 are now in existence. The difference there is due to caving banks 
and levees that have been lost. 

We spe! nt in the lower levee district about $35 million for levees, and 
about $37 million in the upper district. Not only have we made those 
expenditures on the main stem of the river, but we have tried to do 
something about our own drainage on our interior streams. There 
are some of those where the Government has the program set up, 
where they are channels from which we drain a large part of our 
fertile land. In our lower district there are 37 drainage boards. 
They have spent over $20 million trying to improve the local situa- 
tion. A lot of this work cannot be successful or efficient until the 
work on some of the streams like the Sunflower River, Steell’s Bayou, 
and other tributaries on the Yazoo River has been completed accord- 
ing to the program setup. 

We would like for you to understand what this program means to 
our people loc ally. I would like to take you back for 25 years to the 
year 1927, if you could visualize it. We were a people who just had 
suffered one of the worst floods this N ‘ation has even seen. For us it 
was the worst. We had one system of livelihood, which was agricul 
ture, and that was unprotected from the ravages of the river. We 
had attracted no industry. We could attract none. We had no hope 
for any better day. 

But with the program which was initiated by this Congress in 1928 
a change began to be made. I am glad to say that today our situation 
has improved materially. We are a people now with hope. We have 
industry in our area. 

I would like to cite to this committee what.is taking place right at 
this very time. We have approximately $50 million of new industrial 
development in the Mississippi Delta which is going on right at this 
time. ae example, there is a $23 million steam generating plant 
which is being built to service a new industry cma a new need for 
clantaiaiies in that area. There is a $15 million carpet factory which 
is being built, and about $10 million worth of other new industrial 
plants going in the Clarksdale, Cleveland, and Indianola area within 
the Delta. A lot of other private industry is growing apace. 

In conclusion we would like to remind the committee, as we see it, 
that our program is 25 yearsold. A lot has been done for which we are 
appreciative, but a lot remains to be done before the maximum bene- 
fits in the program are realized. We believe it would be in the interest 
of economy that the program be carried forward as fast as possible, 
and that the least thing to do is what has been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget for the coming year. It would be hazardous to do less. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. 

Mr.J.G. Burke. Mr. De Witt Poe. 

Mr. Por. My name is De Witt Poe. I live at McGehee, Ark. I 
am chairman of the Southeast Arkansas Flood Control and Drainage 
Association, which is composed of all the drainage and levee districts 
in southeast Arkansas and in the area lying west of the Mississippi 
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River and south of the Arkansas River and east of Bayou Bar- 
tholomew. 

I also represent the Laconia Levee District, which has 21 miles of 
ievee on the Mississippi River front, as an attorney; and I am secre- 
tary of that district. 

And I am a member of the flood-control and agriculture committee 
in the Arkansas Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in the area of the lower Mississippi Valley 
awe im, and respectfully join in requesting adequate appropriations 

‘the continuance of construction and maintenance of that program 
on the next fiscal year. The carrying out of the plans for flood con- 
trol and navigation in the lower Mississippi Valley, which have been 
adopte (| by C ongress, ¢ oupled with the faith on the part of the people 
that such plans will be completed as soon as possible, has brought 
stability, confidence, and progress to the area where the work has 
been completed. We are not unmindful of the need or advisability of 

alancing the national budget and are in accord, but we 1 respectfully 
ait the committee to consider carefully the merits of projects which 
vill contribute to the Nation’s progress and welfare. 

Our vicinity and immediate interest is the tributary project of the 
Bor a Bayou Macon ana in Louisiana and Arkansas. 

The Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, authorized a project 
for the improvement of the Boeuf ai ad Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon 
south of the Arkansas-Louisiana State line. The Flood Control Act of 
July 24, 1946, authorized an extension of that project to include a 
large area in southeast Arkansas, the headwaters area of both of said 
streams. 

A description localizing this area in Arkansas is as follows: All of 
Chicot an d Desha Counties, lving west of the Mississippi and south 
of the Arkansas River levees, all of Ashley and Drew Counties lying 
east of Bayou Bartholomew, the northeast portion of Lincoln County, 
and a small portion of Jefferson County. The total area is approxi- 
mately 1,350 square miles. The elevation at the north end of the 
project is about 170 feet and it is about 100 feet at the south end—the 
State line—approximately 80 miles distant, with a fall of less than 
a foot tothe mile. 

The outlet for all water in this area is to the southward into Louisi- 
ana in the Boeuf River «nd Bayou Macon, both of which streams 
have their source in Arkansas. 

Formerly, Cypress Cree k, which drained 430 square miles in the 
northern part of the Arkansas area, flowed into the Mississippi River 
in Desha County, Ark. W ne n the Mississippi was in flood it flowed 
inland at this “Cypress Creek Gap” in the levee and passed through 
Desha and Chicot Counties into Louisiana. This “Cypress Creek Gap” 
was closed in 1920 in cooperation with the Government for the control 
of the Mississippi River, and it was necessary for the local interests in 
Desha and Chicot Counties to provide, at their own expense, a system 
of canals for the diversion of the Cypress Creek water through said 
counties. This was done at a local cost of several million dollars; and 
in addition thereto the area has contributed great sums to the cost of 
construction of the main-line Mississippi River levee and Arkansas 
River levee, which was required of them before the Government as- 
sumed full responsibility therefor. The people of this area have 
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suffered greatly for the past oV years because of their peculiar loca- 
tion. and, because of the interstate nature of the drainage outlet, the 
people of the area were not able to solve their problems or to make 
their drainage enterprises function. Their quest for relief resulted 
in me authorization for the extension of improvement work in this 
area the F lood C ontrol Act of 1946, above re ferred to. 

The plan devised for the project Wl ll bring the long-sou oht relief. 


It is estimated that the flood plane will be lowered by 4 feet; therefore. 
when —oe project is completed the flood problem will be coae and 
everal hundred thousand acres of fertile land will be susceptible to 
cultivation, and sy provide homes for thousands of families of the 
growing populati of this country. The average rainfall is over 


1 inches an ually, and hie WV rains fill and overflow the drainag’ 
canals and their tributaries and spread over thousands of acres of 
land, resulting in recurring annual’ losses estimated in excess of 


pl} illion. 


‘| he ec homy of th e area is bast d upon aor ulture. The major crops 


are cotton and rice. The principal feed crops are oats, corn, hay, and 
head grain. Y ‘elds are high on the better-drained lands, or whet 


not drowned out. The livestock industry is growing, and the trend is 
to diversification and well-balanced farming. 

The princips ul towns and cities of the area are Eudora, Lake Vill: ive, 
and De rmott, 1n & Licot County, and McGehee, Ark ansas City, Wat 
son, and Dumas, in Desha County, and Gould in Lincoln County. 
Most of these cities will be directly benefited by mproved drainage 
which will remove the unsanitary condition ari Inge from the over 
flow of sewer acne which is how the case in sole of the cities, 

The benefits to be derived by he completion of the project will 
accrue to the loe ‘al citizens and the landowners of the area, and to the 
State and to the Nation as a whole, for the following reasons : Complete 
flood protection will result for the area; increased crop production 
on lands now in cultivation through more efficient drainage; the recla 
mation of several hundred thousand acres of unimproved land to 
settlement by families: health conditions will be greatly improved for 
local residents, for one thing, among others, through elimination of 
malaria: the construction and maintenance of roads and highways 
Into areas W here there are none: new construct ion of houses and build- 
ings will be secure investments; diversified farming and livestock 
raising’ will be a sound venture: better schools, hospitals, churches, 

nd other public and private ser ices will become economl ‘ally easier! 
income-tax revenues to the State and National Governments will be 
increased ; improved recreational opportunity through the protection 
of Lake Chicot, which is now a storage basin for the floodwaters of 
a large portion of the area. 

Now, we are well satisfied with the plan for the improvement, and 
we know that we can secure no relief in southeast Arkansas except by 
the progressive improvement upstream in Louisiana. I am not famil 
iar with the facts and figures as to the present status of it, but the 
skilled and kindly gentlemen from Louisiana who will be coming on 
I am sure will have that information. 

As this project is a part of the lower Mississippi Valley, and the 
amount of money allotted for it is dependent upon the amount of the 
appropriation for the lower Mississippi Valley, we respectfully urge 
an adequate appropriation for that item. 
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lhe item which is set u p’ in the budget, or the amount for this item, 

$1.4 million, we understand, and this is not sufficient to complete 

work to the Louisiana-Arkansas line. In Arkansas we cannot get 

lief until that point is reached and our drainage structures have 

mnected up. But at that time our area would receive some 

and some immediate relief, because of the facilities heretofore 
mnstructed in Arkansas. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about all I have to say. We do support the 
lower Mississippi Valley ap propriation and ask that it be given all 
the money that you can give it. 

Phat k you very muc h for the opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Poe. 

Mr. J. G. Burke. Mr. Chairman, Mr. W. F. Norrell, of Arkansas, 
requested that Mr. R. E. Geeter be allotted 3 minutes to present the 
matter of the north a of the Arkansas. 

Mr. Geerer. Mr. Chairman fo rentlemen of the committee, for 
the conservation of tine I will ainda my remarks very brief. They 
probably would be, anyway. 

I do not have a written statement. I would like to reserve the right 
to add something, inasmuch as I did not expect to testify today. 

I am concerned about the north bank of the Arkansas River, from 
Rob Roy to Gillett, specifically. We have 50 miles of levee there 
which is substandard. 5 to 7 feet below the levee on the south bank 
of the river. So far as I know that is the only substandard levee from 
Fort Smith south. 

Che Government moved in in 1948 and began rebuilding this levee, 
1114 miles, and they have now under construction 4 miles, which makes 
1 total of 15 miles and leaves approximately 35 miles to be rebuilt. 

I appreciate that under the so-called Truman budget the sum 
was $575,000 and on a review it has been reduced to $460,000. We are 
not criticizing, but we are urging and requesting that we get a little 
more action. In other words, we want to build this levee up a little 
bit faster, if at all possible. 

You can eae see, with 35 miles and a half-million dollars a 
vear, we need about 18 or 19 years to finish this levee, and yet we see 
the river coming up and we have a lot of apprehension. 

[ have two farms immediately along the river. This is one of the 
most highly developed agricultural counties in Arkansas or anywhere 
else, so far as that goes. Practically every bit of it is mec ‘hanical. 
There is the rice area at De Witt, which is outstanding, and known 
all over the country. 

In conclusion I would mt to urge, if your committee can see its 
way free to do it, to at least put us back to $575,000 so that this work 
can be moved rapidly and not be lengthened out over too long a time. 

I thank you. 

Mr. J. G. Burke. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roy Sessums, director of 
public works of the State of Louisiana, from the city of Baton Rouge, 
La.. will be the next witness. 

Mr. Sessums. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Roy T. Sessums, director of the department of public works for the 
State of Louisiana. 

The first thing I would like to do is to file a brief prepared by the 
Governor of the State of Louisana, Robert F. Kennon, who has evi- 
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enced a sincere interest in flood control in the State of Louisiana 
ind the lower Mississippi Valley. He has made inspection trips 
ind will continue to do so. He asked that I convey his regrets for not 
ing able to be here and to present this brief. 

(‘The matter referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; the revised suggestion of the 
Bureau of the Budget that adequate protection from floods is somehow expend- 
ble, impels me, as Governor of the State of Louisiana, to add my voice to those 
who have spoken so well to inform the subcommittee of our imperative needs, 
The formulation of my views on the subject has not by any means been confined 

) my experience as Governor of Louisiana; in our State, everybody knows how 
lependent we must be on the Congress to afford us protection from the accumula- 

on within our boundaries, of waters drained from 33 States and emptied into 
the Mississippi River. These waters reach us after the natural cumulative 
rocess is complete and if our protective devices are insutlicient, the inevitable 
esult must be disaster. Any approach to this problem which admits of any 
rrdinary question of reducing budgets would simply be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. 

he specific minimum requirements for the protection of our State have been 
omprehensively reviewed by our department of public works and by the Corps 
ff Engineers. While I shall endeavor to avoid needless repetition, perhaps a 
ittle general repetition will serve to emphasize the urgency of our needs. 

Of course, we all know that the levee system is the finger in the dike of flood 
control. There are other effective and indispensable devices which serve us 
well but the effectiveness of every one of them depends first on the integrity of the 
evees. These levees ought to be brought up to grade and section, not only to 
assure their own efficiency, but also to make certain that a full measure of pro- 
tection is afforded by the supplementary facilities. 

Grade and section alone, however, are not the only important factors to be 
recognized in regard to the levee system. Even if the levees are brought to grade 
ind section, they will serve little purpose if we are to stand by and see them 
indermined by the river. For quite a while, the remedy for caving banks was 
simply to set the levee back. That is the principal method now utilized, but we 
annot accept such a wasteful process as a permanent solution. Every setback, 
in addition to the cost of construction, renders permanently useless some of the 
most fertile land in the world. It deprives the landowner of valuable property 
for which he cannot hope to be fully compensated and too often it proves to be 
only a stopgap remedy which must be repeated in a few years with a further and 
permanent loss of still another chunk of highly productive land. 

I do not believe that we are condemned to perpetuate such a wasteful remedy. 
\ really comprehensive program of bank revetment would put a stop to the whole 
process and in the long run would save not only money, but vast amounts of 
fertile delta land the true value of which can hardly be measured in money. 
I respectfully urge the committee to make adequate appropriations for the bank- 
stabilization program. 

We are confronted in Louisiana with another problem so vast in its implications 
that its full magnitude cannot be reckoned. The Corps of Engineers independent 
students of the subject, and our own department of public works are agreed that 
crave danger exists that the Mississippi River will change its course and its route 
to the sea to go through Old River and thence down the Atchafalaya. The con- 
sequences of such a diversion may generally be divided into two aspects equally 
catastrophic. The Atchafalaya could not possibly absorb the diversion without 
the total destruction along its course, of cities, towns, villages, farms, industries, 
railroads, highways, utilities, and everything else that might lie in its path. Its 
present capacity is only a third as great as it would need to be to contain the 
waters of the Mississippi. 

Consider for a moment the tremendous waste in time, effort, and publie funds 
which must result from the diversion. The flood-control facilities now in place 
along the Mississippi and the Atchafalaya would be rendered altogether useless 
and all the funds Congress has appropriated over the years for control of the 
Atchafalaya and the Mississippi below Old River, would have been altogether 
wasted. 

The other aspect of this phenomena defies the imagination to conceive of its 
full significance. Can you conceive of a city of three quarters of a million 
inhabitants being suddenly deprived of its water supply? Can you imagine a 
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thriving port and a crossroads of domestic and foreign commerce, suddenly not 


being a port at all? Can you imagine hundreds of millions of dollars of indus 
trial and commercial investment suddenly becoming worthless for any practical 
purpose? All of these things, and many more, can happen to the city of New 
Orleans unless we face the problem and deal with it before it is too late. A 
stitch in time in this instance would save not only nine but nearer ninety-nine 

Perhaps you will ask when the diversion is likely to occur? Nobody knows for 
certain, but the best informed opinion is that the situation, in the normal course 


of such processes, will be out of control sometime between 1965 and 1975. And 
if we should have an uncommon incidence of flood or high water in the next 
several vears, in that case, it could happen anytime. 

The C s of Engineers is expected shortly to present complete plans for the 

this problen Probably, those plans will include a control structure 
n Old River which, it is estimated, will require 8 to 10 years for construction 
if the project were begun tomorrow, it would not be a minute too soon. We are 
in the hands of the Congress for relief from this awful prospect. 

Phe are other projects in Louisiana which must be recognized. Lake Pont- 
chartra under hurricane conditions, is a tremendous hazard to a vast new 
suburban ea Of Greater New Orleans. As late as 1947, this area was flooded 
by endous hurricane tides with substantial loss of both life and property. 
The Corps of Engineers and the Pontchartrain Levee Board are now engaved in 
the construction of a protection levee to prevent the recurrence of such devasta 
tion, with the cost borne equally by the board and the United States. For 





i nagine, the Bureau of the Budget revision altogether 
eliminated the Lake Pontchartrain item We trust that*the committee will not 


hesitate to restore it 

All of our thood-control problems in Louisiana are not on the Mississippi River. 
The Red River presents problems which, if neglected, can be equally serious 
A major flood like 1927 or 1945 might easily cut our State in two and destroy 
highways, railroads, and any and all types of property. The Red River con- 
tinues as a threat to the Barksdale and Alexandria Air Force Bases, as well as 
to Army installations situated along its course. It is imperative that funds for 
Red River levee and bank stabilization work be substantially increased. 

It is not my purpose to review our flood-control situation in Louisiana in 
detail. There is other testimony before the committee which serves that pur- 
pose My own purpose is only to support that testimony as truly reflecting our 
situation and to direct your special attention to some of our more pressing 
needs. We have usually found that the Congress is sympathetic to our situation. 
We do not fear that you will fail us now. 

Mr. Sessums. Now I would like to present a brief prepared by the 
Department of Public Works for the State of Louisiana and the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

Further, I would like to discuss this last brief in as short a time as 


} 
IOSSIDIC,. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, one of the duties 
of the Louisiana Department of Public Works is the protection of the 
State from floods. In the performance of that duty, we have the 
honor to collaborate with the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, with other agencies of the Federal Government and with the 
Congress. Our mandate from the State of Louisiana includes re- 
sponsibilities for flood control, drainage, navigation, and irrigation 
projects and we are constituted as the planning agency of the State 
government. 

In view of our mandate, this brief is submitted to the subcommittee 
with the hope that our views may make some contribution to your 
understanding of the flood-control problem as it applies to our State. 
This is not a brief designed to secure pork-barrel legislation. We are 
aware that in certain uninformed quarters, all flood-control measures 
are damned as devices for the dissipation of public funds. Those 
quarters, of course, have not experienced the devastation which our 
State and other States in the Mississippi Valley have experienced from 
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time to time. Moreover, they must be unaware of the progress that 
flood control has made in the valley since the recognition, evidenced 
by the Flood Control Act of 1928, as amended, that the whole problem 
s too vast to admit of ee by local interests. This is because the 
problem is not created by local causes, The wate rshed of the Mis 
sissipp! and its tributarie 3 constitutes more than a third of the area of 
the Nation; we did not constitute it as such and neither did you; the 
all-powerful forces of Nature have decreed that it shall be thus, and 
we can only accept the decree and try, as Congress did in the Flood 
Control Act. to deal with these forces of Nature in a manner designed 
to visit upon the valley a minimum of pecurring devastation. 

At the outset, we would emphasize that this is not an appe al for a 
series of local projects. The projects which we shall suggest are in- 
lispensable and integral parts of the single project of flood control 
in the Mississippi Valley. We believe that the committee should not 
lose sight of the singular nature of the problem of flood control, nor 
should we pe rmit ow thinking to consider any of these pro blems as 
being affected with only a local interest. 

Much h has been ace ~~ shed in Louisiana by the close collaboration 
of the de partment ot pub lic works, formerly the board of State en- 
gineers, the Corps of eae and the Mississip pi River Commis- 

on. We are happy to report that we work with the corps and the 
Commission on a day-to-d: ay basis and we therefore request that the 
committee consider this discussion in the light oe: testimony made 
available to it by represents itives of those agencies. The projects 
which we consider indis pensable to the orderly fs af elopme nt of the 
Mississippi Valley cok aiid p lan are here ‘inafter | rie fly reviewed. 
Every one has been considered by Congress before and found to be 
necessary. We respectfully urge that none may be neglected without 
incurring substantial risk of loss far in excess of the cost of the 
pret, 

The levee system is the foundation upon which the entire concept 

flood control in the Mississippi Valley is necessarily built. The 
levees constitute the difference between a secure prosperity and dis- 
aster. In order to serve as an adequate protection, these levees must 
be up to grade and section; otherwise they may create an illusion of 
security and on that account perhaps, constitute a greater hazard 
than no levees at all. 

The statistical references made in this discutsion are necessarily 
ap proximate, but are as ne: arly exact as need be for these purposes. 
The south bank Arkansas River levee and the west bank Mississip pi 
River levee, south to Old River, protect 3,500,000 acres of land in 
Louisiana. The Mansura Hills to Hamburg levee, the West Atcha- 
falaya Basin protection levee and the south bank Red River levee pro- 
tect another 900,000 acres. Within the protection of the west bank 
Mississippi River levee, from Old River to the Head of the Passes, 
and the Morganza spillway protection levee, there are 3,500,000 acres. 

On the east bank, the Mississippi River levee protects 1 million 
acres. ‘This makes a total of 8,900,000 acres of land in Louisiana 
dependent upon Mississippi River levees for security from floods. 
The city of New Orleans, as well as other important cities, lies within 
this area. Moreover, all of the main-line highways, railroads, 
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numerous industries, and vast areas of fertile agricultural lands are 
qually dependent upon this protection. 

In order to afford the ] yrotection for which they were intended, we 
respectfully urge to the Saamiada that these levees must be brought 
= to grade and section. There are 1,599 miles of levees on the Mis- 

sippi River and as of June 30, 1953, there will have been 1,277 miles 
‘constructed to grade and sec tion. The cost of bringing the remaining 
levees up to gri nile and section would be infinitesimal in comparison 
ith the investment already made in the levee system or in the 
lisaster which might result from their insuftici lency. 

In the presently authorized and contemplated program there are 
150.5 miles of revetment, of which 250.5 miles have been completed. 

is planned to construct an additional 20 to 25 miles during fiscal 
1954, 

There are two compelling reasons for the diligent prosecution of the 
ank-protection program. Since the river has been shortened 162 
miles by cutoffs, it has, because of the increased slope, been seeking 
to regain its former length. This must be prevented as the levee 
grades are designed for this length of river. Equally important is the 
fact that the levees are so great in size that 2 years are generally 
required for their construction. Any ievee not protected by revetment 
‘ould be destroyed by a rapidly caving bank with the result that hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres would be flooded. 

The second reason is that navigable depths cannot be maintained 
m the Mississippi River unless the river is held in its present align- 
ment. Navigation is essential to the welfare of the Nation as well as 
to the economic health and development of the Mississippi Valley. 
This is emphasized by the fact that in 1951 there was a total of 50 
million tons of navigation on the Mississippi River from Cairo to 
New Orleans. Of this total, there were 22 million tons betwee” 
Cario and Baton Rouge and 28 million tons between Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans. This commerce more than justifies—it plainly re- 
quires—that the bank stabilization program be expedited. 

The Morganza spillway has been completed, and we in Louisiana 
salute the Corps of Engineers for a job well and quickly done. On 
behalf of our State, Governor Kennon has asked us to express our ap- 
preciation to the Congress and to the Corps of Engineers. The Gov- 
ernor made an inspection of this structure when he accompanied the 
Mississippi River Commission on a low-water inspection trip this 
year. ios inspected were the levee system and bank sti abilization, 
both in place and under construction. Governor Kennon’s interest in 
these projects reflects the awareness of our State regarding the need for 
flood protection in Louisiana. 

The area drained by these 3 rivers includes 5 million acres in 11 
parishes of Louisiana and 6 counties of Arkansas. While substan- 
tial progress has been made, there is urgent need for the early comple- 
tion of this project. 

Since 1944 the State of Louisiana has been prosecuting a statewide 
drainage program. Under this program, in the area in question, 
there have been 31,682,332 cubic yards excavated at a cost of $4,210,- 
157.36 for excavation and $442,382.06 for bridges and culverts. 

These chanels, financed by local iriterests, will not function prop- 
erly until an adequate outlet is provided by the Federal project. The 
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land in Arkansas will suffer a similar handicap. We have done our 
hare in this program and integrated our efforts with the authorized 
project to afford the area a maximum of relief. 

The appropriation approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the 

seal 1954 will virtually complete the Red ee backwater project. 

ere are 370,000 acres _ the protected area. Already a rapid de- 
e lopment is taking place by the clearing, Soho and preparation of 
land for farms and pastures. The entire area is being drained under 
the statewide drainage plan and many thousands of acres are being 
‘leared. To date, $450,000 of State and local funds have been ex- 
pended and it is contemplated that an additional $410,000 of such 
funds will be required. 

The levee work required is the closure of the Bayou Boeuf Channel 
it the Bayou Boeuf lock, continuation of Wax Lake east and Wax 
sake west levees and continuation of Morgan City south levee. 

This work is essential as high water could flood a large portion of 
lerrebonne Parish by flowing east through Bayou Boeuf which has 
been left open pending the completion of the Bayou Boeuf lock. 
Parts of St. Mary Parish would be flooded by the overtopping of the 
incomplete east and west Wax Lake levees. 

An appropriation for fiscal 1954 will be required for the continua- 
tion of the N. O. T. M. crossing at Krotz Springs, the completion of 
the Bayou Boeuf lock and the construction of the Gordy and Centre- 
ville pumping stations. 

The original recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal 
1954 contained an item of $590,000 to continue the construction of the 
Lake Pontchartrain levee. Unaccountably, this item was altogether 
eliminated by the revised budget recommendation. We believe the 

‘ommittee should carefully examine the facts relative to this project 
and we believe too that after you have done so, this item must neces- 
sarily be restored. 

The Lake Pontchartrain levee is designed to afford protection to the 
area west of New Orleans and south of Lake Pontchartrain compris- 
ing about 75.000 acres, at least 13,000 acres of which are below sea 
level, while 55,000 acres are below the 5-foot contour. The city of 
New Orleans is rapidly expanding and this area reflects a major por- 
tion of that expansion. Perhaps it could be said that the area is 
suburban, but for all practical purposes it is simply one of the newer 
portions of the city. No less than 40,000 people reside within this area 
which is predominantly residential with most of the homes owned by 
persons in the low-income bracket. Also, there are a large number of 
veterans’ homes in the area. 

Within the same area are three railroads, the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley; United 
States Highway No. 90, several military establishments and Moisant 
International Airport. 

Hurricanes have brought vast destruction throughout this vicinity 
in the years 1901, 1906, 1909, 1915, and 1947. Under hurricane condi- 
tions, tides on Lake Pontchartrain reach 5 to 6 feet. In 1947 a hurri- 
cane with wind velocities of 98 miles per hour and gusts up to 112 
miles per hour overtopped the levee and highway embankment along 
Lake Pontchartrain and flooded an area of at least 75 square miles. 
Eight persons lost their lives, 2,500 head of livestock were drowned 
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and total damage was conservatively estimated at no less than 
$4 million. 

The 1946 Lake Pontchartrain levee project was revised by Congress 
pursuant to a report of the Chief of Engineers under date of January 
23, 1950, with local interests to contribute one-half the cost of the 
project, or $3,100,000. Of this amount, the Board of Commissioners 
for the Pontchartrain Levee District has already expended $1,520,- 
905.24 and stands ready to make further expenditures up to its com- 
mitment to bear one-half the cost of the project. 

Under these circumstances, the deletion of any funds whatsoever 
to remedy such severe conditions leaves us altogether puzzled. We 
fail to comprehend how the Bureau of the Budget, in any revision of 
its recommendations, could so completely ignore the realities of the 
situation in the face of the tremendous devastation of less than 6 vears 
ago. We again urge the committee to review the facts applicable to 
this project and to recognize the urgent need for relief of the area. 

One of our most pressing concerns in regard to the Mississippi 
River is its inevitable capture by the Atchafalaya. As long ago as 1947, 
the Department of Public Works directed the attention of the Congress 
to this phenomenon. The Corps of Engineers and our Department 
have made an exhaustive study of the subject and it is our firm belief 
that the Mississippi's diversion to the Atchafalaya River is only a ques- 
uuion of when that diversion will occur. In this connection, you are 
referred to the testimony of Brig. Gen. P. A. Feringa before the com- 
mittee during the hearings for the lower Mississippi and its tributaries 
for the 1953 fiscal program. 

Perhaps some of you have some firsthand knowledge of the im- 
minence of this diversion. Needless to say, it would be a catastrophe 
and would altogether dislocate the economy of south Louisiana. If 
the diversion is permitted to occur, the city of New Orleans would be 
deprived of its supply of fresh water as well as the inland waterway 
transportation facilities which have served so well in the development 
of industry along the river. The daily water consumption in New 
Orleans has increased from 62,000,000 gallons per day in 1940 to 
110,000,000 gallons per day in 1951, At this rate, 200,000,000 gallons 
per day will be required within 20 years. 

Not only would New Orleans be deprived of a water supply, of 
its principal industrial facilities, of its international commerce, but 
an area reaching as far north as Baton Rouge would find its rapidly 
expanding industrial development halted overnight. Moreover, the 
devastation along the Atchafalaya River from Old River to the gulf 
would be beyond measurement. The Atchafalaya would be re- 
quired to discharge a flood three times as great. as its present capacity 
and all of the land, cities, towns, levees, railroads, highways, pipelines, 
navigation facilities, and bridges in its path would be thoroughly 
destroved. All of south and southeast Louisiana would have to be 
rebuilt. and it would be remarkable if we could recover from such 
a blow in the course of 100 years. 

The Corps of Engineers has made an exhaustive study of the situa- 
tion and is expected to present plans in the near future for the pre- 
vention of this catastrophe. Our experience wit h the corps has taught 
us that we may expect its solution to be economical, sound and well 
considered. We earnesly hope that the committee understands the 
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magnitude and the implications to Louisiana of undue delay in the 
treatment of this situation. 

We request Congress to appropriate for flood control because the 
State does not have sufficient funds to pay for an adequate flood-con- 
trol plan and also because the conditions we seek to remedy do not 
result from local causes. We feel however, that we do our part. From 
1881 through 1952 the levee boards in Louisiana and the Louisiana 
Department of Public Works have expended $75,619,514.44 for this 
purpose. *It has been determined by the use of the Engineering News 
Record construction cost index that at present prices this would 
amount to $231,168,552.42. Annual expenditures of the levee boards 
of Louisiana and the Louisiana Department of Public Works average 
approximately $214 million for flood control. In addition to this, 
from 1944 to July 1, 1952, there have been 111.744.000 eubie vards of 
dirt excavated in the Statewide drainage program. The cost of this 
work, including necessary highway bridges and culverts and the 
moving of improvements has been $17,115,000 for excavation and 
$1.571.715.30 for bridges and culverts. Altogether, since 1882 the 
State has spent at present prices a total of approximately $250 million 
on flood control and drainage work. 

We have undertaken in the foregoing discussion a brief review of 
the more important factors which bear upon the project for the con- 
trol of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, within the 
State of Louisiana. The conditions which we have described are in 
our opinion those which must be taken into account in making ap- 
propriations for the general flood-control project. Flood control 
throughout the Mississippi Valley has made great strides since 1927, 
and we believe that the completion of the entire project clearly should 
not be delayed. While the nature of the general project is such 
that it may not all be accomplished at the same time, the conditions 
which we have described should leave no doubt that arbitrary re- 
duction in funds would only serve to prolong existing hazards and 
to afford further opportunity for the development of new ones. We 
do not hesitate to say to the committee that every unnecessary dollar 
should be pared from these as well as all other appropriations, but we 
cannot believe that $10,200,000 can be taken away from this cause 


without adverse consequences being suffered by those whom such 


funds would protect. 

The revised recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget have 
sought to reduce available funds by that amount. The reduction 
appears to have been applied generally to most of the items included 
in the general plan and some items have been altogether deleted. 
These projects are either necessary to the total plan or they are not 
necessary. Every item considered has been previously determined by 
the Congress as being necessary and “necessary” on matters of flood 
control is not a relative term. The loss of life and property and the 
economic dislocation which result from a failure to take adequate 
precautions to prevent disaster would seem to amply demonstrate that 
the reduction contained in the revised recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget must be restored. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your courtesy in permitting me to 
appear before you, and I wish to introduce other members of the 
delegation now who wish to be heard. 





We have here 2 or 3 other people who wish to present short items. 
I believe the next is Mr. Elliott Jones, a member and vice president 
of the Atchafalaya Basin Levee Board and also president of the 
Louisiana Sugar Cane Growers Association, and a resident for many 
years of the Atchafalaya Basin. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Gentlemen, my name is Elliott Jones, of Houma, La. 
I am a member of the Atchafalaya Basin Levee District Board, and 
I am a member of the American Sugarcane League. I do not hold 
an office in the sugarcane league. 

I have here a statement which I have prepared in reference to the 
lower Atchafalaya and also a statement which has been prepared 
by the American Sugarcane League, but I will not confine myself to 
these statements. 

Mr. Sessums did not lay any great stress on the Atchafalays 
Floodw: ay. i 

This floodway, which you gentlemen know, is an artificial manmade 
floodway to take care of one-half of the Mississippi floodwaters in 
times of superflood, and the diversion will take place through the 
Old River, through the organization structure known as the Morganza 
spillway. 

That whole floodway, as referred to by Judge Burke, passes through 
the Atchafalaya Levee District. 

Our board recognizes that in such passage we take care of the waters 
of a large segment of the United States. 

We are delighted to know that the gentlemen above us have devel- 
oped their lands to the extent that they have and increased their acre- 
age, but it imposes on us an undue burden in taking these waters down 
to the Atchafalaya Floodway. However, we accept that as part of the 
plan and we cooperate in every way with the engineers. In the com- 
pletion of this new vast project vast sums have been — there, but 
[ must take exception to a statement by Judge Burke that the floodway 
is complete, and I have asked him to modify his statement to a certain 
degree, and I think it will help his statement to so modify it. 

The Morganza structure is complete, but the guide levees which 
carry those floodwaters are not complete. 

However, if you gentlemen maintain your appropriation of $53 
million for the lower Mississippi, part of that incomplete work will 
be completed during the current year. 

Now, I think that that should be incorpor ated in Judge Burke’s 
report, that if you delete any of this $53 million I think that, judging 
the future by the past, a good many of those deletions are going to 

take place down this spillway. 

eae we have taken a calculated risk there, or the engineers have 
taken a calculated risk there in assuming that the floods which syn- 
chronize, according to Mr. Reynolds, are not going to synchronize 
in the immediate future. 

We hope they are not, but if they do that whole area meets with 
disaster. 

Therefore, do not let us delete any of this $53 million because those 
guide levees are not completed below Morgan City. 

There is a lock under construction there which protects all of the 
lower eastern part of Louisiana. That lock cannot be possibly com- 
pleted for 2 years. 





There are levees below Morgan City which have to be erected by suc- 
cessive lifts that cannot be completed for 5 years. 

The Morganza Floodway is not complete, but if our appropriation is 
not reduced below $53 million we are sure that work will continue 
during the current year. 

I think the Federal Government owes us in that valley a special con- 
sideration. We are in a different category from others. 

Floodwaters from this vast segment north of us will be taken down 
through our valley, and if those cutoff levees are not brought up to the 
proposed grade and section, and if they are not maintaine .d any breach 
in those levees will flood thousands of acres of land, in excess of 
1.000.000 acres. 

We are not asking for land reclamation. We have all of the heat, 
fertility, and moisture that any part of the United States has, and we 
are not attempting to reclaim land. 

We are perfectly willing to devote those flood areas there to the 
raising of frogs, crawfish, and so forth for years to come, but we do 
believe that it is the obligation of the Federal Government to continue 
to make adequate appropriations so that work down there may be 
completed and the waters carried safely to the gulf. 

Now, the opinion of many people is that southern Louisiana is an 
area of swamplands. It has a great deal of swampland, and yet it has 
an empire of very fertile land, and it is those lands which we hope will 
be free of floods. 

I am very much obliged to you for your time in hearing me. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Sessums. Our next witness is Mr. Payne Brazelle of Baton 
Rouge. 

Mr. Brazevite. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am here in favor of the testimony given by Mr. Boggs which will be 
followed by the president of our levee board. I sincerely hope that 
you will reinstate the amount which was taken out for the support 
of the Pontchartrain Levee Board District. I yield my time to Mr 
Peytavin who has a brief statement to offer. 

Mr. Passman. This is Mr. Ludger Peytavin, president of the Pont- 
chartrain Levee District. 

Mr. Boaas. Mr. Peytavin is accompanied here by Mr. Cambre, Dr 
Landeche, and Mr. Abadie, and Mr. Brazelle, one of the civic leaders 
in this group. 

Mr. Peyravin. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Ludger G. Peytavin, president of the Pontchartrain Levee 
District. I would like to make a very brief statement. 

IT havea oay pared statement. It is certainly not voluminous. It is 
only about 314 pages in length, and I think if you will permit me I 
can get done in a few minutes. 

The original Lake Pontchartrain levee project in Jefferson Parish, 
La., was authorized July 24, 1946, and provided for the enlargement 
of the existing lake shore embankment for a distance of 10 miles 
across Jefferson Parish, with suitable erosion protection works lake- 
ward therefrom and the enlargement of return levees along the 
Orleans and St. Charles Parish lines. This project was completed 
in 1952. 

Before the project was completed however, the 1947 hurricane struck 
and quickly demonstrated that this levee would have to be enlarged 
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and additional wave wash protection provided. In May 1950 a modi- 
fication of this project was authorized, incorporating these very nec- 
essary changes. 

The ap propriation of $590,000 which we are requesting, is for the 
modification of the original Lake Pontchartrain levee project and not 
for a new projec ma 

The Pontchartrain Levee Board has already contributed $1,547,- 
205.24 toward the cost of the original and modified Lake Pontchar- 
train project, and is pledged to contribute an additional $723,400 to 
such cost when called upon by the Federal Government to do so, 
Other local interests will be required to spend $1,740,000 in the al- 
teration of drainage utilities and communications facilities. 

During the 1947 hurricane, in the built up and rapidly developing 
Jefferson Parish-Metairie section, there were 33 square miles flooded 
out of a total area of 48 square miles. There were upwards of 2,000 
homes damaged during this flood, and almost 1,000 families, along 
with household and personal belongings, had to be evacuated. Eight 
lives were lost. One of the factors which caused flood damage to be 
so excessive is that inasmuch as this land is considerably lower than 
the level of the lake, once the waters had blown into this area, a very 
long period was required to pump it out into the lake again. During 
this period there was grave danger of an ee due to the unsani- 
tary conditions created by the stagnant water polluted by sewage 

standing in the rere ntial area for such a lpi o time. 

The damage to the entire flooded area was approximately $4 mil- 
lion about two-thirds of which occurred in the Jefferson Parish- 
Metairie area. Well over 2,000 head of livestock were drowned, many 
of which were parts of expensive dairy herds and blooded-beef cattle. 
Many cattle had to be shipped out of the area due to the destruction 
of pastures. The Moisant International Airport, with connections 
all over the world, closed for approximately a month. 

There are approximately 50,000 people living in the Jefferson Par- 
ish-Metairie area at this time. The population is increasing very 
rapidly. There are more new homes being built here than anywhere 
else in the State. If a hurricane should strike before the necessary 
enlargements and wave wash protection can be added to the Lake 
Pontchartrain levee, the damages and loss of life will be far greater 
than those experienced in the 1947 hurricane. This is a highly de- 
veloped, rapidly crowing urban area, and it is unthinkable that it 
should again be subjected to the terrific damage inflicted by the 1947 
hurricane. 

Local interests have made every contribution which has been re- 
quested of them by the Federal Government and have undertaken far 
more of the financial share of the project than is customary on proj- 
ects of a similar nature elsewhere. The Pontchartrain Levee Board 
has already made a very large contribution of $1,547,000 and stands 
ready at any time to furnish the additional $723,400 required for the 
enlargement and the installation of wave wash protection on the Lake 
Pontchartrain levee. 

The Corps of Engineers, United States Army, relying on their ex- 
perience in the 1947 hurricane, have found that the levee is inadequate 
and that it is absolutely necessary that it be enlarged; also, that wave 
wash protection be installed if this area is to have dependable protec- 
tion from the hurricane-produced tides of Lake Pontchartrain. 
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Speaking for the members of the Pontchartrain Levee Board and 
citizens who live and own property in those parts of St. Charles and 
Jefferson Parishes affected by the hurricane tides of Lake Pontchar- 
train, I urge that this committee appropriate the $590,000 which 
was allotted to the Lake Pontchartrain project in the original budget 
for the 1954 fiscal year. 

We have presented special testimony on the Pontchartrain project 
because we consider its construction an extraordinary emergency. 
The Pontchartrain Levee Board also wishes to give its unqualified 
approval of the lower Mississippi River flood-control plan and to join 
with the other delegations from the lower valley in requesting the 
appropriation of adequate funds to the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army for the flood-control project, lower Mississippi Valley. 

In closing, gentlemen, I do not want to resort to sarcasm, but I do 
not think we are asking you to give us anything when we ask you to 
give back that $590,000 “ at was taken away from us. We are just 
asking you to restore it. I do not think we are asking for anything. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Peytavin. 

Mr. PassMan. We have with us our colleague, Mr. Gathings, from 
Arkansas, who, I think, wants to say a few words. 

Mr. Garures. I just want to say that I am most appreciative of 
this hearing. I am sure all of us do appreciate your patience and 
generosity in hearing our witnesses today. I appear here in the in- 
terest of the St. Frane is project. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Mississippi Flood Con- 
trol Association I want to thank you and the members of your com- 
mittee for the time you have given us and the patience you have shown. 
We are very glad to have had this opportunity to appear before you, 
sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Passman. As president of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association I want to thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman, for your 
patience and indulgence in hearing our witnesses. We hope you will 
have time to check the testimony which has been presented here today. 
I want to apologize for going overtime, but with this great number 
of witnesses it was rather difficult to avoid it. 

Mr. Davis. We are very grateful to you and to Mr. Burke for co- 
ordinating the work and helping us to finish. 

I understand you want to have a statement by Mr. W. T. McKinney 
filed for the record ? 

Mr. Passman. Yes; thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

My name is W. T. McKinney. Iam a lifelong resident of the lower Mississippi 
Delta. My principal business is farming and, as chairman of the Delta Council 
IJood Control Committee, I represent over half a million people. 

The area with which I am most familiar is particularly favored by having 
extremely fertile soil, ample rainfall, and mild climate and is well adapted to 
the production of an infinite variety of cultivated and broadcast crops as well 
as to the development of excellent pastures which are encouraging a rapidly 
enlarging livestock industry. 

Partly because of tradition, chiefly because of the periodic overflows from the 
Mississippi River which necessitated the delaying of planting until the waters 
subsided in the spring, the area for many, many years existed under a one-crop 
(cotton) system. Failures and successes were rather evenly divided; hence, 
there was very little net progress. 
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As efforts to control the devastating floods from the Mississippi River gave 
evidence of success, confidence in the area increased and, in recognition of the 
economic unsoundness and financial hazard of the one-crop system, improve- 
ments began to be attained through a gradual changeover to a program of 
diversification. 

On the assumption by the Federal Government of responsibility for the control 
of floods, this movement was tremendously accelerated, long-range developments 
begun, and capital in major amounts invested in permanent improvements, good 
roads, better homes, modern schools, and ever-increasing industrial activities. 
Confident that the comprehensive plans for protection from floods from the Mis- 
sissippi River, both headwater and backwater, and those from the interior 
streams, would be carried out with reasonable promptness, development of 
thousands of acres of highly fertile lands was accomplished and, considering 
them safe from destruction by floods, cattle, sheep, and hogs began to appear in 
large numbers on the permanently fenced and carefully managed luxuriant pas- 
tures. Economic conditions are definitely improved and prospects for the future 
more encouraging than ever before in history. 

There are, however, several disturbing factors in the situation which could 
become serious, affecting adversely further development and upsetting some of 
the effective work which has been accomplished. 

One of them is a loss of approximately 25 percent in the efficiency of the cut- 
offs in the Mississippi River occasioned by insufficient funds for proper channel 
and bank stabilization. In shortening the length of the river by means of 
cutoffs, the speed of runoff has been so appreciably accelerated that all flood 
heights have been greatly reduced and the length of time when the river is high, 
shortened, thereby lessening the pressure of backwater. In this feature of 
channel and bank stabilization, the improved and effective revetment structures 
have proven their worth and, in the long run, from the standpoint not only of 
giving the most permanent protection yet attained but also that of the greatest 
possible conservation of the investment and effort previously made, deserve 
the most serious consideration as well as essential appropriation. It is sound 
policy to complete all planned revetment at the earliest possible moment. 

Authorized years ago but logically delayed in favor of the headwater project 
which is now on the point of being completed and in operation, the backwater 
project of the Yazoo Basin should receive active attention. The land embraced 
in this area is as fertile as any in the world and capable of tremendous produc- 
tion when given the protection from backwater contemplated in the plan. Great 
interest on the part of those who would supply the funds and labor to further 
develop the territory is evidenced by frequent inquiry as to what progress is 
being made on the protective works. In anticipation of the planned benefits, 
present landowners are maintaining their operations oftentimes at a loss which, 
obviously, cannot be continued indefinitely. 

Although of lesser magnitude, equally vital to the welfare and economic pro- 
gress of the areas concerned are the Sunflower River and Steele Bayou projects. 
Great benefit is already apparent from the work done on Steele Bayou but the 
greatest part of the betterment is still to come and its realization depends upon 
the completion of all features of the project. 

As to the Sunflower River plan, only a small amount of actual work has been 
done on the lower reaches of the river, not enough to be of appreciable benefit 
as yet. The completion of the contemplated project, however, will bring into 
active operation many thousands of acres of intensely fertile, highly productive 
land on which any type of farming presently is extremely hazardous because of 
the high water table. Many excellent people have acquired this property, ex- 
pended tremendous effort in clearing it, and utilized their own resources in an 
attempt to keep it in operation, all in anticipation of the time when the authorized 
plans of relief would become an accomplished fact when they could proceed with 
the assurance of safety. 

The financial outlay by the Federal Government which is involved in the 
several projects mentioned, cannot be considered in the light of a simple ex- 
penditure. Instead it is a sound, highly desirable investment in that it will make 
possible the development of a vast territory which, while presently in a state of 
timid, uncertain maintenance, under the stimulus of the certainty which will 
result from completion of the contemplated plans, will rapidly experience inten- 
sive development, yield generously a variety of essential products, contribute 
liberally to the general economy, repay to the Government many times its 
investment, and, in the event that the predicted increase in population occurs 





and there is necessity for increased supplies of food and fiber, this area will be 
available to assist, materially, in supplying them. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatruines. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 
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ROBERT S. BROOKS, CONSULTING ENGI . EER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

REECE CAUDLE, RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. 


Mr. Davis. We are glad to have this group from Arkansas here 
this afternoon, and we are particularly happy to have three of our 
colleagues from Arkansas. In order to get this started we will just 
turn it over to our colleague on the Appropriations Committee, Bill 
a 

Mr. Norretu. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. My colleagues, Con- 
gressmen Hays and Trimble, desire to make long statements regarding 
bank stabilization on the Arkansas River, but we realize that our 
constituents here have come a thousand miles to have the opportunity 
of saying a few words to you, and we are going to ask permission to 
revise and extend our remarks and yield all of our time for the 
Arkansas River hearings to our constituents. 

We appear here to present our cause for vitally important bank 
stabilization works for the control of a river which has the dubious 
distinction of being one of the most unstable in the world. The gen- 
tlemen to be introduced as witnesses all have firsthand knowledge of, 
and experience with, the actions of the Arkansas River. Their state- 
ments, together with the motion pictures which will be shown, will 
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very ably depict the distressing situation which confronts us in the 
Arkansas River Valley from Fort Smith to the mouth, and the urgent 
need for stabilization works which are the only known remedy for 
the caving banks which continue to destroy our fine farmlands. 

At this time I wish to present and recognize my colleague, Congress 
man ave from the Fifth Congressional District. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have here today wit 
nesses who are thoroughly familiar with the problems of the valley 
and I feel that the time belongs to them. I would like to point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that for many years we have been struggling to get 
an adequate program for the river. The Congress has been generous 
as possible in the past with us, but still the funds necessary have been 
inadequate for the needs of the valley which will be presented by this 
group. Every dollar that we asked for is for bank stabilization, which 
is the answer to replace the old fallacious idea of levees which did 
not protect our best farmlands. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
this is about the only real good land we have in all of that country. 
It is a narrow, alluvial valley upon which our very life depends. So 
when we come to present our needs to you we are prese nting the basic 
economic interests for the people who live in the Arkansas River 
valley. 

Mr. Norreti. Next we have Congressman Trimble of the Third Dis- 
trict who is here, and he would like to say just a few words. 

Mr. Trruexte. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to yield one-half of my time to the people here. This is a very vital 
project, and if the country were not involved in such heavy debt we 
would be asking for $50 million and could prove every cent of 
To conserve your time I will only mention two very critical ea 
where bank works are required: McLean Bottom levee district and 
Crawford County levee. I am sure that you will take them up in their 
proper place in your deliberations. We hope you can give us the 
whole amount we ask. 

Mr. Norret. Mr. Cliairman, I am going to turn over the remainder 
of the presentation of the witnesses to former Congressman D. D. 
Terry, of Arkansas, who served in Congress for a long time and was 
a member of this subcommittee while in Congress. Now he is director 
of the Arkansas Resources Development Commission in the State of 
Arkansas. Mr. Terry. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to state very briefly that we are here today to impress upon the com- 
mittee the necessity of the program of bank stabilization on the 
Arkansas River. I was happy to be here awhile ago when the Louisi- 
ana delegation was talking about the importance of bank stabilization. 
The engineers have found out that just building levees, no matter how 
big and wide and strong, unless you have them stabilized they will 
not last. The Army engineers have spent millions of dollars in 
Arkansas, in the Arkansas River, in building levees, standard-grade 
levees, and yet within 2 or 3 years some of those levees have gone 
off into the river, and now they have got to have either setback levees 
or stabilize the banks. 

Now, they have found out that when you set back the levees, that 
is where the levee caves in and you go over into a fertile field and put 
the levee way back there, that is just a temporary thing because the 
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river just follows it over there, and before too many years the river 
is lapping at the feet of that setback levee. So the engineers have 
come to the conclusion that bank stabilization is the thing that we 
should have. It costs more, but it lasts longer, and in the long run 
bank stabilization saves the Government money. 

The people down there in Arkansas have formed levee-improvement 
districts and have spent their own money, thousands and thousands 
of dollars, and the levees that they put in did not do the trick, and 
then the Government took over the building of levees. They have 
found that their levees will not last unless they stabilize them. 

That is all I will say at this time. I have a short statement here 
which I wish to file for the record. 

Mr. Davis. We are pleased to have that for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DAvip D,. Terry, or LITTLE Rock, ARK. 


My name is David D. Terry, of Little Rock, Ark. I am making this statement 
at this hearing as a member of the Arkansas-Oklahoma Interstate Committee 
appointed by the Governors of Arkansas and Oklahoma to represent these States 
in the development of the Arkansas River. Also I represent the State of Arkansas 
as the director of the flood-control division of the Arkansas Resources and 
Development Commission. 

The experience of the landowners in the lower Arkansas River Basin has 
resulted in a definite desire on their part for measures to be taken which will 
result in a fixed course for the river. The meanderings of this river constitute a 
continuous threat to the economy of the river basin. Real emergencies exist in 
many places and new ones are constantly threatening. Progressive bank stabili- 
zation throughout the river basin seems to offer the best solution to the problem, 

The annual loss of thousands of acres of the most fertile lands in the valley, 
through bank caving and the construction of setback levees, is a definite fact and 
a positive economic loss, not only for this region of Arkansas, but for the Nation 
as a whole. We feel that it is absolutely necessary to exert continuous efforts 
to reduce the large annual losses of this rich and productive river valley land. 
We therefore urge that most careful consideration be given to providing the 
necessary funds. We are mindful of the real necessity for national economy 
but we believe that funds for preservation of our river basin resources will 
result in increased national income and should be considered as a necessary 
Federal expenditure. 

For many years a real effort has been made to protect against flood damage 
by the construction of levees. Millions of dollars have been spent in the Arkansas 
River Valley for levees and setback levees. Many recently constructed levees are 
threatened by bank caves. The condition ranges from acute to probable. There 
are over 30 specific locations between Fort Smith and the mouth of the river 
where progressive caving threatens or has already breached levees. Specific 
data regarding these danger points will be presented by other witnesses at these 
hearings. 

Setback levees completely eliminate or greatly reduce proper land utiliZation 
of highly fertile and productive lands. Testimony has been previously presented 
to the effect that numerous levee districts have suffered severe financial losses in 
providing rights-of-way for setback levees. I am definitely of the opinion that 
progressive bank stabilization over the years would have preserved much fine 
land and, I believe, would have proven much less expensive. I believe that the 
experiences of the past should dictate that bank stabilization should proceed as 
rapidly as possible. Former practices have not yielded permanent benefits. 

In addition to bank stabilization, the efficacy of channel rectification has been 
demonstrated. Two cutoffs, one at Morrilton and one at river mile 118, the 
Hensley Bar Cutoff, have been completed since 1950. They are proving effective. 
Lids will be received, so I am advised, within the near future for the Holla Bend 
cutoff near Dardanelle. We think funds should be provided for other cutoffs at 
such locations as determined by engineering studies. It is a fact that prior to 
making the Morrilton cutoff, there had been constructed at least five setback 
levees. These levees did not do the job. The net result of the setback levees 
was the impoverishment of the levee district. The new eutoff has, we believe, 
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permanently solved the river problem at this location. We believe that similar 
treatment of the river at other locations can provide solutions for other problems. 

It is the desire of the State of Arkansas that adequate funds be recommended 
for appropriation by the Congress to be used as follows: 

(a) To proceed with planning and construction of bank stabilization works 
and cutoffs at such locations and in such order as may be determined to be 
proper by the Corps of Engineers. 

(b) To continue and complete such works as are now in progress. 

(c) To provide funds for emergency repairs. 

Your careful consideration of these matters will be appreciated by the peonvle 
of Arkansas. The needs for the work requested are positive and the benefits 
which will result will exceed the cost. 

Mr. Terry. I want to introduce Mr. Emmett Sanders of Pine Bluff, 
who is president of the Arkansas Basin Association. 

Mr. Sanpvers. Mr. Chairman, before launching into my remarks, 
I would like to call attention to the map I have displayed on the wall, 
the purpose of which is to show you that the Arkansas River which we 
are discussing carries drainage waters from the seven States appearing 
on that map, and we are at the very tail end of the river where it enters 
into the Mississippi River. I call that to the committee’s attention 
before I make these remarks. 

My name is Emmett Sanders. I live in Pine Bluff, Ark. I appear 
in the capacity of president of the Arkansas Basin Association, a State- 
wide organization representing the people of the Arkansas Valley, 
extending from near Ft. Smith, Ark., to the Mississippi River, a dis- 
tance of some 375 miles. We call attention to the fact the Arkansas 
River carries waters coming from six other States, including Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and Missouri. During 
times of heavy storms over the watershed the floodwaters pour into our 
State, bringing the threat of destruction of crops, property, and lives. 
It therefore becomes our acute problem of coping with the floodwaters 
from this entire area, plus the floodwaters from our own area. Our 
problem is becoming progressively intensified as the entire area is 
developed, dumping the drainage waters into the stream at an acceler- 
ated rate. 

The area which we shall present to you at this time has reached 
a high state of development. The majority of the population of the 
State is concentrated within this valley. Four of the largest cities 
of the State are located on this river. The majority of the wealth 
and investments of the State are located here. This section is an 
important producer of the food and fiber supply of the Nation. We 
therefore speak for a wide segment of our economy. 

Through the participation of the Federal Government, the fertile 
bottom lands are now partially protected by levees and the program 
of reservoir construction and planning now under way offers added 
hope of relief from floods. But the program as a whole is only just 
started, and it must be continued. 

In 1946 the Congress authorized a plan of development of the Ar- 
kansas River Basin for navigation, flood control, hydroelectric power, 
and other purposes. This plan envisioned the construction of three 
major classes of work, namely, reservoirs, navigation structures, and 
bank stabilization and channel rectification. 

We of the Arkansas River Basin realize that in this period of na- 
tional defense effort and the desire for economy and a balanced budget, 
any program of public works should be analyzed carefully. But we 





also feel that the program should not and cannot be forgotten, nor 
economically postponed, for to do so would jeopardize not only the 
economy of the whole area but also huge investments, both Federal 
and local in existing, protective works. We confidently and respect- 
fully say that the work which we advocate before you today will even 
tually be done, the only yy ion is, when? The Arkansas River is the 
last major stream of the Nation to receive attention at the hands of 
the Federal Government. The work which we propose is a necessity, 
and will become increasingly so as the situation becomes more aggra 
vated. It is inconceivable that the constant destruction which ‘this 
uncontrolled stream inflicts will continue to be tolerated. The de- 
mands upon our economy to meet the needs of our growing population 
will make necessary the protective measures we herewith advocate. 
True economy demands prompt action. Postponements or half-way 
measures are false economy. 

Great strides toward economy have been made since the overall plan 
was authorized in 1946. Prior to that time construction was on a 
haphazard, hit-or-miss basis, dictated largely by emergency, and not 
on a planned basis. Since that time projects have been built with the 
view of their adaptation to the long-range plan and their permanency, 
resulting in a much wiser and beneficial expenditure of Federal funds. 

In advocating these projects to you today we have attempted to fol- 
low certain criteria. In the first place, the attention of the committee 
is directed to the fact that the Bureau of the Budget, both of the 
Truman and the Eisenhower administrations, after thoroughly ana- 
lyzing the situation has recommended an appropriation of 4.8 million 
for this project. 

We are aware of the economic situation and the desire for economy 
and desire to lend our support and approval accordingly. We are 
submitting herewith a recommended schedule of projects totaling 
11.5 million, which in our judgment and that of the Army engineers 
true economy dictates be constructed. 

Another criteria we thought to follow is that these projects are 
noncontroversial. There is a complete spirit of unanimity of all 
interests throughout the entire area, and an intense desire for an 
aggressive program of construction, regardless of section. 

Furthermore, it affords protection to existing structures. All of 
the projects recommended would give urgently needed protection to 
existing structures such as levees, highw ays, bridges, railroads, public 
utilities (gas-line crossings serving the industrial East and defense 
plants). I believe there are some 115 crossings in this area we are 
speaking of today, in some of which the Federal Government already 
has investments of millions of dollars. 

All of the projects recommended are emergency in nature, and in 
some cases are in various stages of construction. In the latter in- 
stances the funds needed to complete these projects were contemplated 
at the time, and can economically and judiciously be expended. True 
economy demands the necessary funds to further the construction in 
order to safeguard the funds already invested, and to secure the func- 
tion intended. 

There are growing prospects at the moment of a softening in the 
world tension and a slackening off of our huge expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes. There is also speculation in the public mind to what 





degree our inflated prosperity may be geared to the war effort, and a 
concern for a possible economic recession due to a cutback in these 


heavy expenditures. 

It is our belief that an orderly work program such as is herewith 
recommended, which at the same time affords protection and an oppor- 
tunity for Soe to existing private enterprise to bolster our 
economy, would be a wise move in the interest of the public welfare. 

Our problem be one of caving banks. And I want to exhibit a few 
pictures that might be of interest here. 

The course of the river is through valleys and into the delta section 
characterized by rich, alluvial soils, very susceptible to caving 
conditions. 

Our problem is a growing one, becoming more aggravated as the 
watershed becomes more developed, lands cleared. forests denuded, 
drainage structures built, et cetera. In former years our forests and 
undeveloped areas acted as storage for surface waters. Vegetation 
retarded the runoff for long periods. Now these conditions no longer 
exist. Surface waters are rushed by drainage structures, piling the 

‘rs up In our rivers at an accelerated rate. ane caving banks and 
other debris are deposited in the channel of the river, creating sand- 
bars and other impediments to a quick ale These conditions 
coupled with heavy prec on over the Sen and the lack of 
remedial attention, a as is herein propos ed cr ate pe riodic flood 

ituations, resulting heats d umage to life and property. 

The remedy is Civ n and available. It consists of an adequate 
program of bank stabilization and channel rectification. 

Our need is for stabilized banks. A ereat need exists for protective 
devices to stabilize the banks which experience shows most effectively 
consists of bank revetments, pile dikes, channel alinement, et cetera. 
A case in point shows that on the Missouri River, which is very com- 
parable to the Arkansas River, where a stretch of the river was stabil- 
ized, during the past 20 years has been the cheapest portion of the river 
to maintain, the greatest benefits obtained, and the least destruction 
to lives and property accomplished. As against this illustration, a 
comparatively small appropriation was denied the Kaw River in a 
vicinity of Kansas City, and as a consequence the destruction of 
few years ago occurred, running into aiid of dollars. Our sec- 
tion suffers comparative losses repeatedly for lack of protective 
measures. 

I would like to call to your attention that floodwaters rarely inun- 
cate our levees. Instead. caving banks upon whit h our levees stand 
topple them into the river, destroying completely their protection and 
pourit i flood waters over the surrounding area. 

Bank stabilization protects huge investments in existing structures, 
such as bridges, levees, pipelines, railroads, highways, municipalities, 
et cetera. hs soumatais benefits to be obtained well justify the expen- 
diture requested. 

Economy demands an immediate and aggressive construction pro- 
cram. Emergency measures are anit employed during periods 
of peril accomplishing huge waste of funds and the destruction of 
valuable lands, whereas a timely and sensible course of action con- 


serves both funds and property. 
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The Federal ; iovernment can be relieved of the heavy burden of a 
relief program in devastated areas by taking preventive measures 
beforehand, nies ylishing actually a savings in public funds. 

There is a great and urgent need for an adequate bank-stabilization 
program to protect our levee system in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has an investment of millions of dollars. 

Existing protective works have proven their efliciency and economy. 

The proposed program is economically sound and the benefits are 
not suldinadFtenstceabeiven: It definitely is not pork-barrel legislation. 
It is in the interest of national defense for this entire area of the 
Arkansas Basin has been declared militarily strategic: (a) As being 
more immune to enemy attack because of geographic location, (6) asa 
producer of food and fiber crops necessary to national defense, (@) as 
the location of many and varied industries processing vital materials, 
for example, chief source of Nation’s aluminum supply, (d) as the 
location of important military installations. 

In conclusion, we submit herewith a chart prepared by the United 
States engineers showing the respective projects recommended, to- 
gether with the amounts urgen tly needed, not only to safegu: ard pre 
vious eget but which can economically and justifiably be 
spent during the ensuing fiscal year. These a amounts 
total $11.5 eiition, 

We also submit a detailed descriptive account of the physical condi- 
tions existing at each of the locations named therein. 

We respectfully solicit the favorable action of your distinguished 
committee. 

The above-mentioned material was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Terry. The next witness we have is Mr. James Rutledge, engi- 
neer of Fort Smith, Ark. Mr. Rutledge has a motion picture in color 
which shows the caving banks on the Arkansas Aiver, and that will 
show you the problem which confronts us much better than our con- 
versation. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to see the pictures, 

Mr. Rurience (starts the picture). 

This is an alluvial valley, and the alluvial soil is falling off, into the 
river at a medium stage of the river. This is a typical caving bank 
of all of the lower Arkansas River from Tulsa, Okla. to the mouth, 
a distance of 525 miles. 

This is an amateur picture, Mr. Chairman, but I think you can see 
the fragmentation that is falling off there. This caving bank that we 
see here now went off at the rate of 98 of those fragments in 22 minutes. 
Transposed into distance at this particul: ur point it caved off at the 
rate of a quarter of a mile a year for 3 years. The length of the reach 
from the upper end to the lower end is something like 2 miles, meas- 
ured along the bank, so you can visualize the destruction of the farm- 
lands. A railroad bridge, a highway bridge, a levee or anything else 
that might be on the caving bank; farm improvements, schools, roads, 
highways, gas-line crossings are destroyed. The big tree that you see 
there fell into the water. Anything that is on the caving bank is going 
to be destroyed. 

The particular point we are looking at is typical of the Arkansas 
Valley. In the foreground there is a crop of alfalfa that was ready 
for cutting before it was caved into the river. That is a crop of corn 
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in the background which you see in full tassle. That fragment you 
see there is illustrative of the richness of the soil. It is a rich agri- 
cultural soil. 

The river valley, even in the upper regions of the lower Arkansas, 
runs anywhere from 2 to 5 miles wide, and below Little Rock, Ark., 
all the way from Little Rock, Ark., to the Mississippi River there is an 
alluvial plain, called the Gulf Coastal Plain. The width runs from 
Cairo, Ill. to the Gulf of Mexico. This river meanders in this fashion 
if it is not controlled, and the result is a devastated area several miles 
in width. You can also see the color of the water there. It is carry- 
ing an extremely heavy load of rich silt and soil which can never be 
reclaimed. 

We have transmitted to you individually a short description of the 
tragedy of caving banks on the lower Arkansas River, and I ask your 
pe rmission to submit a copy for your record. It describes the condi- 
tions beginning at Tulsa, Okla. and extending to the mouth, 575 miles. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Tue TRAGEDY OF CAVING BANKS ON THE LOWER ARKANSAS RIVER 


A hundred years ago the Arkansas River was a “blue water” stream. The en- 
tire watershed was covered with vegetation. The valleys were covered with a 
thick growth of trees and smaller plants. The channel of the river was narrow 

nd well defined. The bed load of shifting sand and silt in the river was very 
spall. Much of the sand and mud which was picked up by the river during over- 
bank floods was carried only a short distance and dropped in the thick cover of 
trees and undergrowth where the current was broken up and slowed down. 

The banks of the river. a hundred years ago, were covered to the waters edge 

th trees, shrubs, vines and grasses. This cover of vegetation served as a pro 
tection against erosion. The root systems resisted the force of the flood water 
The trees and smaller plants were held in place and the force of the water was 


lissipated 


t 
sion of the banks, a hundred years ago, was a slow process. There were 
caving banks as they are known today. The slopes of the banks were 
compared to a caving bank. Even under severe conditions of erosion, the 
yy plants in place and plants which had fallen over from 
together with great masses of driftwood and the debris of vegetation 
in by the river. Under these conditions the rate of erosion of the banks 

under 50 feet per year 
lay the Arkansas River is a muddy river which carries a very large bed 
of shifting sand. The channel is wide and irregular. The bank lines are 
broken and not well defined. The character of the river is changed entirely. 
Great portions of the watershed, as well as the valleys, are without a protective 
covering of vegetation. The runoff from rainfall has been increased by the clear- 
ing of large areas in lumbering and agriculture. The floods are more violent. 
Long sections of the old bank lines have been destroyed by erosion and bank 
caving. Large areas of once fertile soil have been displaced by worthless areas 
covered with sand. Most of the remaining bank lines are now bare and com- 

pletely unprotected. 


r 
} 
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These are the caving banks. Bank caving now proceeds at a much greater rate 
than the bank erosion of 50 and 100 years ago. Bank caving at rates of 200 to 
4) feet per year are now common. At many places in recent years the rate has 
been from a quarter of a mile to a half mile per year. Caving banks have now 
left barren wastes up to 5 miles in width. The waste land from Tulsa, Okla.. 
to the mouth of the river now averages more than 2 miles in width. 

Levees, bridges, highways, railroads, and pipeline crossings have been lost 

nd damaged, in addition to large areas of farm lands with homes, churches and 

ls, The rate of bank caving per year will increase as time passes. More 
land will be lost and more properties will be destroyed at a progressively greater 
rate per year. As the bank caves off it destroys more and more of the high con- 
centration of properties and improvements which were thought to have been built 


on safe ground 





The ultimate resu!t of bank caving is disaster and devastation of the river 
valley. Fertile lands and properties are forever lost and the sandy areas left in 
the path of the river will be a wilderness for generations to come. 

The only way to prevent this destruction is to stop the bank caving with the 
construction of bank stabilization works. Much of it has already been done by 
the Federal Government in cooperation with local interests. The cost is an 
investment in the heritage on which this Nation will survive and prosper just 
as surely as an investment in armament will defend us from an aggressor. 

All of the bank stabilization works which are now so desperately required will 
fit hand and glove into any and all future plans for the river. 

The returns on the investment are high and they are well above reasonable 
and practical requirements. 

Delays in bank stabilization are disastrous. The increased annual losses are 
compounded with greater costs of construction 

The local people have spent more than $30 million on river improvement works. 
Most of these works have been lost. The State and local governments are neither 
qualified nor able to oppose the destructive forces of the Arkansas River, 

There is no agency and no power to successfully undertake this work, other 
than the Corps of Engineers and the Congress of the United States. Improve 
ments by the Federal Government were started on this river 121 years ago with 
the River and Harbor Act of 1882. Complete responsibilities were taken over 
by the Federal Government by the act of 1928, which fixed the national poliey 
for our rivers. 

The alternatives are: 

1, Continue the work of stabilizing the caving banks, and preserve the river 
valley which is the responsibility handed down with the Nation’s heritage, or, 

2. Face the tragedy of resources and properties to be lost forever. 

It is the business of good Government to provide adequate appropriations for 
the stabilization of the caving banks. 


Mr. Ruriepcr. There in the picture you see the top of the big tree 
that fell. In the background are improvements, farms, and villages. 
A corn crop shows up there; you can see the corn tassels. It is a typi- 
cal river valley. There you see a farm headquarters which has since 
been removed because of a caving bank. [End of film. | 

Mr. Chairman, we also have another picture which, with your 
permission, we will now show to you. I should point out here that 
all caving banks cannot be photographed. Much bank caving oc- 
curs at places which are inaccessible. Much of it occurs at night 
and much of it occurs in the form of erosion beneath the surface 
of the water. The results are all the same in terms of lost lands at 
rates of 500 feet or 1,500 feet a year. 

This film which we will now show takes only 8 minutes. The shots 
were taken from a boat toward the caving bank in the Arkansas River 
beginning at Little Rock, Ark., and going to Van Buren, Ark., which 
is on the western border of the State. In this picture you will see 
not only the bank, the caving banks, but in addition to that you will 
see broken levees or breaches in levees; levees which have been con- 
structed in years gone by beginning as far back as 1900. In some of 
these you can even see the old levee that was abandoned and the new 
set-back levee built when the old levee was destroyed by a caving bank. 
[Starts film. ] 

There you see a hard point on the Arkansas River at Little Rock, 
Ark., called Big Rock. Big Rock is on the left bank and Little Rock 
is on the right bank. That is a material-dreging barge with a caving 
bank in the background. There was no action there on that day. 
The river is at a medium stage. You can see the color of the water 
and that it is carrying a heavy load of silt, rich agricultural land. 
There you see a caving bank with the main line of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific in the background. On the left hand side coming 
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into view you can see the telegraph poles. That railroad track has 
already been moved once. 

There you see an abandoned farm turned into pastureland iby 
reason of the proximi tv to the eaving bank, and you see a fence 
toppled over in the river as the caving bank eats into the land. There 
ier caving bank with a broken levee showing up in the left 

the picture. That is a typical caving bank on the Arkansas 

Above Little Rock as well as below, there is pastureland, 

rich cropland which has been put into pasture for the 

i that it is not profitable to grow crops to be destroyed by a cav- 

ing bank. There is a farm that is gradually being abandoned, and a 

homestead place in the trees that probably today is not there. It is 

only a matter of 100 or 200 feet there when the picture was taken and 
that bank is very active. 

Here you see another hard point, and where you have hard banks 

ke this, of course, there is no danger. 

the upper end of this ridge you enter the alluvial valley again, 

trenm where we are coming into the val- 

Phis shows thi h agricultural land again. In the background 

ndard designed flood grade levee of standard section, and today 

than 50 feet from the caving bank to the toe of the slope of 

vee. Here is another nye e where the land has been abandoned: 

to Nature again, and the saplings have taken it over. There is a 

g¢ bank in action. You can see from the growth of the saplings 

that this is good rich soil. If it were possible to raise crops there it 

would not have been abandoned. The levee shows up in the back- 
ground through the tops of the saplings. 

Her » 1s more action ona caving bank. You can see by the texture 

‘tl il and the color of it that it is rich agricultural land. Eco- 

y that land is probably worth, on the basis of return, some- 

» $400 or $600 or $800 an acre. It does not sell for that, of 

, but if it were not for the danger of the river, based on percent- 

age return, it would possibly be worth that from an economic stand- 
point. It’s worth nothing on a caving bank. 

Here is another levee showing up in the background, with the cattle 
erazing on the levee. It is not very far from the bank of the river 
to the levee and it is probably half today of what it was when the 
picture was taken last year. Now. you see a long reach of the levee 
protecting the farmlands in behind the levee, and all of that is on a 
caving bank. 

There is the end of an old levee which was built by local interests 
prior to the time the Federal Government took the responsibility 
along the river, which occurred in the year 1928 after the bad flood of 
1927. There is caving bank from end to end. There is a broken 
levee showing up with a bend in the river and a quarter of a mile 
of standard levee destroyed by the river. As the picture moves to the 
left there you will see the setback levee, and the amount of land that 
had to be abandoned to the river. But the setback levee will not keep 
the river from caving at all, only bank stabilization will do that. 

Here you are looking down at the crest of a standard Corps of 
Engineer levee showing the short distance between the caving bank 
and the levee. This shows the agricultural lands behind the levee 
which should be protected. The caving bank will cut that levee and 
it will fall into the river and there will be no overbank protection from 
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floods in this agricultural area. Bank stabilization will protect the 
levee. Here is another broken levee. At both ends of that reach is 

broken levee with a highway showing on the right which has now 
been cut in two and rerouted, with rich agricultural farmland in the 
background. This is another view of the same picture showing the 
broken levee. That is the slope of a levee behind the fence. There is 
a view of the farmland behind that levee, a large area of something 
like 20,000 or 30,000 acres with a broken levee. This highway has been 
caved into the river and there is a condemnation warning sign there. 

This is the way the cav ing bank goes into the land. This land has 
been abandoned because of that caving bank, and at this point there 
is a small substandard temporary levee put up by the local interests 
to try to gi ain some flood P rotection so that the yw ill have assurance 
that they can make a crop until such time as the Federal Government 
will provide the repairs necessary for that levee and provide the money 
for bank stabilization work to protect the levee. There is a broken 
bank fragment about ready to fall into the water. That is on 
abandoned land. There is a temporary levee being constructed in the 
background. That is a standard grade levee in the background at 
that point. It is not very far from the caving bank to the toe of the 
levee. One flood, in a matter of a few days, can take all of the lands 
intervening between the caving bank and that levee and cave the levee 
back into the river. That is a material barge used to haul sand and 
oravel for construction purposes, 

Here we have municipal water wells on the bank of the river, and 
the car and the man walking on the bank shows you the line of the 
caving bank which will soon destroy the wells and take away the 
municipal water supply of that town. That is at Clarksville, Ark. 
From here you are standing at the nearest water well, and the man 
IS walking on the top of the caving bank. That is the breadth of the 
river there. That shows the reach at that particular point. Here 
vou see the counter bends in the river where the currents attack the 
banks and the banks are unprotected. We are leaving that reach 
of the river with the water wells standing on the bank, and you can 
see the whole reach of the bank there is a caving bank. 

At this point here last Friday afternoon I saw—it does not show 
the levee here—but I saw the caving bank at the toe of the levee. 

Here is a case where a man had a farm with 400 acres, and today 
he only has 7 acres. This is the lower end of the Crawford County 
levee. You can see the height of that levee on the caving bank. The 
substandard levee shows up between the caving bank and the high 
levee. That substandard levee was built about 1905 and maintained 
with setbacks. There is a piece of substandard levee showing up in 
the extreme left part of the picture. On those levees they began con- 
struction in 1900 and they were maintained by local interests until 
the Federal Government took over in 1928. This is a broken standard 
levee that was built in 1947, and it was broken in 1949, and in 1950 it 
was set back, and it is going to have to be set back again. 
That is the end that you just looked at, and the next part of the picture 
will show the far end of that break. That is behind the standard levee 
that was built in 1947, and there in the center of the picture now you 
can see the other end of that broken levee. This is looking back on 
the same view of the broken levee at right center. And this is looking 
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upstream from about the same position to the hard bank at Van 
Buren, Ark., which is close to the Oklahoma line. (That completes 
the second film.) 

Mr. Rurieper. We also have aerial mosaics here of items that show 
on the tabulation, totaling $11,500,000. It would take more time than 
we have to go over those things in detail. In addition to the aerial 
maps we also have a complete bank line study of the area giving 
distances, and I would like to mention three distances that I personally 
am familiar with and have been familiar with from boyhood. I can 
show you the lines on the map, if you would care to look at them, and 
the distances. Here [pointing] is a point in Crawford County at the 
place where we last saw the broken levee. From the year 1831 until 
1940, which was a period of 109 years, the erosion was a natural erosion 
unlike the caving banks of today. The erosion here was 1,200 feet in 
109 years. Beginning in 1940 this place became very active, and in 
the next 12 years until 1952 the bank caving such as we have seen in 
this picture caved off 2,500 feet of valuable farmland. You can see 
at mile 352 here by the lines with the dates on the lines how the bank 
has been receding from the original land surveys in 1831 through the 
years when we got the aerial photo surveys until the year 1952 which 
is Shown here. In 1900 the levee ran through a point like this. There 
is the old levee here, and it ran up like this, and those levees were set 
back. ‘They were private levees, and they were built with local money. 
But since 1928 and 1936 the Government has built three levees here, 
and in 1952 we now have this levee in place, and the standard levee 
of 1947 is broken. This is the history of the setback as you see it 
back off into the bottom; it is cut and is set back again and eventually 
you take the whole bottom. This levee system is 25 miles long. 

Mr. Terry. Have you finished? 

Mr. Rutriteper. Thank you. 

Mr. Terry. The next witness is Mr. Arthur Ormond, who is treas- 
urer of the Arkansas Basin Association, Morrilton, Ark., a business- 
man and farmer of Morrilton, Ark. Mr. Ormond. 

Mr. Ormonp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
been connected with this Arkansas River Basin Association for almost 
20 years. The last year you were the only member of the committee 
that was here. I do not think these other gentlemen were here. I 
am just a farmer and I make a living partly in town and spend my 
money on the farm. 

I am not going to make a big long speech here, you have had them 
all day and all night and you are going to have them clear on through, 
but we have 15 critical places on the Arkansas River that are shown 
in the films here, and that we would like to talk to you about. All 
of these 15 critical places have project levees there that cost the Gov- 
ernment from $750,000 to $114 million. The land when these levees 
cave in, is subject to being inundated by the water, and we will have 
it any time because we are behind with overflow in Arkansas right 
now that will tear up some of the big levees. 

You saw a picture there where there was a group of setback levees. 
By spending $300,000 on each one of those locations, or a half million 
dollars you can stop this setback. From 1889 to 1930, 41 years, at that 
reach that you saw where we have 5 setback levees, 1.200 feet caved 
in the river. From 1930 to 1951, 21 years, 2,400 feet caved in, twice 
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as much as caved in in twice the length of time prior to that. With 5 
levees and the setbacks there that has cost the Government and the 
landowners there in land taken from $50,000 to $150,000 on each set- 
bac k, 

We do not have the time to tell you people what we need there; you 
know what we need. What we need is $1114 million to get the critical 
places, and we want you to help us all you can. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Terry. Our next witness is Mr. Walter Estes, a farmer from 
Scott. Ark. 

Mr. Estes. My name is Walter H. Estes. I live at Route No. 1, 
Scott, Ark. I am appearing as a member of the board of directors 
of the Plum Bayou Levee District, which is charged with the main- 
tenance of flood protection on the north bank of the Arkansas River 
from North Little Rock, Ark., to Gillette, Ark., and as an individual 
landowner who, as one of many, is being seriously damaged by caving 
banks of the river. Our levee district was organized in 1905 by indi 
vidual landowners who out of their own means constructed the origi- 
nal levee system, which in 1937 and 1938 was strengthened and brought 
to grade by the Federal Government. Our present levee district 
affords flood protection to 550,000 acres with an assessed valuation of 
$22 million and an annual production of crops valued at more then 
$50 million. Since 1905 our levee district has expended a total of 

2,342,609.45 Throughout the years we have consistently and effect- 
seals performed the function of giving flood protection to our land- 
owners. Only once has our levee system been subjected to a major 
break and that was during the 1927 flood of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. 

However. there has been one problem with which we have not been 
able to cope, that of caving banks. The whole history of our levee 
district has been one of constant warfare against the ch: anging cur- 
rents of the river. When a section of the levee was threatened by 
caving banks our only recourse has been to construct setback levees 
in order that the levee system might continue its function of flood 
protection. In 1911 we constructed our first setback levee. By 1927 
we had repeated this process of retreating from the river 21 times at a 
cost of $165,437.71 and the abandonment of 16,000 acres to the ravages 
of the river. In addition to this, the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers from the years 1942 to 1949 have constructed 5 setback levees 
at a cost of $485,042. Today three of these setback levees are in 
danger of being breached in the near future. As a case in point, the 
river at my farm, station 148, 149, and 150 of the district engineer’s 
office at Little Rock, Ark., started violent and rapid caving in 1944. 
A setback levee one-half mile distant from the existing levee was 
constructed in 1946 at a cost of approximately $60,000. Today the 
current of the river is within 300 feet of the setback levee and caving 
is continuing. Over 300 acres have already caved in and some addi- 
tional 3,000 acres are seriously threatened if the river is allowed to 
continue its present course. In the event the present setback levee 
is allowed to be breached the next setback will entail the construction 
of a levee 214 miles long at an estimated cost of approximately 
S200,000. 
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At the present rate of caving this setback would be breached in the 
space of 10 years, requiring the construction of a third setback more 
than 5 miles long at an estimated cost of $500,000. Thus in the space 
of 20 years the cost of these setback levees would exceed the cost of 
bank stabilization and the problem of caving banks would still re- 
main. Although the State and local agencies are willing to do all 
within their pane, they are neither qualified nor able to perform 
this function of bank stabilization. Only the Corps of Engineers, 
backed by the power of the Congress of the United States can suc 
cessfully undertake this work. 

The land in our area is of the finest in Arkansas and annually pro 
duces great crops of feed and fiber so urgently needed in our national 
economy. Federal income taxes, State and county taxes, realized 
from this section will average better than $3 per acre, so that over 
a period of 50 or more years the cost of bank stabilization will have 
been returned to the Federal Government. Conversely, if these lands 
are allowed to be eroded and washed away by the river it is gone for- 
ever so that neither the valuable crops nor the tax returns will ever 
again accrue to bolster our national economy. Moreover, with our 
ever-increasing population and its demand for more and more food 
and fiber, these acres which are so lightly regarded at the present 
could be the means of preventing us from oamiame one of the “have 
not” nations such as India and China, who are in their present state 
of constant starvation of millions because they have consistently neg- 
lected to practice wise land preservation and management. 

The farmers of the Arkansas River Valley have consistently in- 
creased the per acre production of their lands despite a declining 
farm population, which is indicative that they are practicing wise 
land management. This they will continue to do provided the lands 
are secured from the ravages of the river. Only by bank stabilization 
may these acres be preserved to future generations. Only through 
adequate appropriations by the Congress of the United States may 
this work be accomplished. All such appropriations are a sound in 
vestment, not only for immediate returns but for as long as the land 
exists. The board of directors of the Plum Bayou Levee District 
heartily supports the request of $11,500,000 for programed work as 
outlined in the brief filed by the Arkansas Basin Association and 
strongly urges the appropriation of this sum for the fiscal year. 

Mr. Terry. The next witness is Mr. J. C. Murray, secretary of the 
Arkansas Basin Association, and secretary, Pulaski County Flood 
Control Association, Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Murray will introduce 
Judge Campbell who will take his place. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, in order to conserve the time of the 
committee, inasmuch as Judge Campbell of the County of Pulaski was 
going to cover the same territory I was, I am relinquishing my time 
to Judge Campbell, who will speak. 

Mr. Terry. By the way, Judge Campbell is a former contractor and 
did leveeing and revetment work on the Mississippi River, so he 
knows it. 

Judge Campsert. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I speak to you this evening on purely a local basis. The picture you 
saw took us from Little Rock westward on the Arkansas River. In 
the early days when the French explorers came up the Mississippi 
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and then up the Arkansas to, they came to Little Rock, the capital 
of Pulaski County, of which I am county judge. Previously in my 
practice of engineering of all types I spent several years on bank 
stabilization work on the Red and Mississippi and the Arkansas. I 
have actually done the work of designing and have actually been on 
the job, so I can speak here and know in my mind that the thing we 
talk about, stabilizing the banks of the river, is an actual fact. 

We have at present to the Gulf a 9-foot channel from the Chain of 
Rocks south to New Orleans. We know that channel is maintained by 
the bank stabilization and controlling the thread of the current, to 
cause the river to flow in a given place, and we know how to maintain 
it there with the dikes which you have seen the pictures of, and we 
know of many things that have been used by the engineers through 
the years to stabilize and hold this river bank in place. 

The banks of the river belong to the Government of the United 
States, and in my county the Government’s river is misbehaving. It 
is swerving from side to side through the years and tends to destroy 
the economy of our community. That is the reason we are here today, 
to get or to hold certain funds that will protect the economy of our 
county. 

I represent today the Pennington Bayou Levee District and the 
Fourche Island District, and as an engineer I can see the possibility of 
the loss of the Fourche Island floodgates and the levees that are at- 
tached thereto, which is a terrific loss for this county to take and for 
the Government to take, and then the loss of some 35,000 acres of land 
should the river take a course that has been predicted by the United 
States engineers. So you see why we are here, and we hope that you 
consider these things and will give us the relief that we feel we need. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Terry. Our next witness is Mr. R. E. Jeter, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
who has a large farming unit in that area. 

Mr. Jerer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not think that I can add much to the very unusual display of informa- 
tion that you have been able to get here this evening. These pictures 
vou saw, I am sure, as people who are not familiar with the Arkansas 
River you maybe think that was a very exaggerated thing to impress 
vou, but I will assure you that these pictures are not exaggerated and 
they do not represent the full story. I have seen the earth falling 
in the river much faster than the pictures portray. I counted 14 
charges of dirt falling in the river off my own farm in five minutes 
with a sound loud enough that it sounded like thunder. I have done 
that on 2 or 3 occasions, and 14 was the most I counted. But 
when earth is falling in the river that fast the economy of our country 
is going to waste. 

My name is R. E. Jeter, and Iam from Wabbaseka, Jefferson County, 
(rk. That is a small town north of the river, and I am a dirt farmer 
and make by living that way. what living I have, and I do not come 
to you as an expert witness or with a whole lot of answers for the 
problems that the Arkansas River may offer with its unusual behavior 
at times. I come with the background of a lot of observation and 
information as far as a layman is concerned, in that I have farmed 
on the bank of the river for some 30 years. I own land and have 
several miles of levee rights-of-way on my land, and I have observed 
the river and the river conduct from day to day. 
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I would say a considerable number of years ago we would have this 
condition: we would see the fellow’s farm across the river begin to 
disappear, and then some more of it would be gone, until after a ‘while 
we would hear a dragline. What has hap pened over there is that 
Mr. Jones’ farm caved in and the levee has caved in and the dragline 
is building him a new levee. There is a setback. He has lost most 
of his good bottom land. 

Up the river a little ways maybe next year there is a 500- or 600- 
acre farm that has been producing well and is well kept and the tenant 
was entirely satisfied and happy and the river would come up and 
with one extended rise that farm would go into the river completely. 
Where would the man go? He moves to town and he quits. The 
land is gone and the economy is lost. 

Gentlemen, we were sorry for that man out of sympathy, but we did 
not know anything else to do. We thought that was the penalty of 
living on the Arkansas River. But we have lived to see another age. 
This honorable body of which you are a part has seen fit to try to 
answer this question and give us some relief. And I want to come 
to you as a witness today to tell you this: I do not know what you 
know about Arkansas or the Arkansas River, but I hope you know a 
lot since you are on this committee, but every project on our Arkansas 
River that I have any knowledge of, which is a good many, I will 
assure you of that, has worked 100 percent for the purpose it was 
designed for. I believe that is a good investment. The best money 
that this committee can spend, and the surest money that you could 
spend is on bank stabilization. 

In every instance where the bank would be dropping off, if the Gov- 
ernment would move in there and slope the bank down as the pictures 
show, in a few months it will be silted over and the tenant would be 
satisfied and the country is saved and everybody is happy. 

Gentlemen, this is the kind of work we need, and we think we need 
about $11 million. I know that you are asked to practice economy, and 
you should, but don’t practice economy too much on our natural re- 
sources because we will not have anything to stay here for if we lose 
our good fertile alluvial lands. So compromise with us by doing 
the very best you can for bank stabilization because I assure you that 
every dollar you will spend is a good investment and is drawing long 
dividends. And I am speaking for the territory of Pine Bluff ‘south, 

Now, the picture that they have brought up the river is no different 
from ours down the river except they will permit me to say that we 
have a little more water than they have. All of their water and our 
water and everybody else’s comes to the Pine Bluff area and goes 
down, and our condition is a little more aggravated maybe. 

I appreciate this opportunity and I appreciate your interest, and 
I know you people are going to work with these Congressmen and do 
the very best for Arkansas that is possible. 

Thank you so kindly. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Jeter has a statement to present for filing with the 
committee. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

My name is R. E. Jeter. I live at Wabbaseka, Ark. I am a dirt farmer, and 
depend upon the productivity of my lands for my livelihood. For the purposes 
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of this hearing I represent the section of the Arkansas River from Pine Bluff, 
Ark., tothe mouth. My remarks are confined to this area. 

I speak from a background of personal experience covering a number of years, 
and can testify from personal experience and knowledge as to conditions relating 
to the Arkansas River in my section. I know how unpredictable it is, and the 
destruction it is capable of doing. 

I concur in the statements attempting to describe these conditions made to you 
in this hearing, and the remedial recommendations offered. Without desiring to 
discriminate, I can say the conditions complained of elsewhere exist in a more 
aggravated degree in my locality, because we receive all the floodwaters from all 
the section above us, and, due to the alluvial character of our soil in this delta 
section, our banks are more susceptible to caving. 

Our crying need is for bank stabilization to protect our lands and property 
from destruction, and to enable our levee system to function properly in protect- 
ing us from floods. 

The attention of the committee is directed to the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget, both of the Truman and Eisenhower administration, has recommended 
un appropriation of 4.8 million. Of this amount 2.8 million is earmarked for 
specific projects in the Little Rock district. The remaining 2 million is intended 
to be allocated to projects in the Vicksburg district. 


PROJECTS NAMED 


For the benefit of the record, the following projects are named: 
1. Brunson Crossing revetment - ene ‘ $275, 000 
2. Brunson Crossing pile dikes 180, 000 
New Gascony pile dikes and revetment__-_-- asabinn eee 
4. New Gascony pile dikes______~_- 980; 000 


2 
o,. 


1, 260, 000 
5. Reserved for additional emergencies for OCE__--__----~-- 740, 000 


Total : . 2, 000, 000 

* Priority. 

NORTH BANK LEVEES 

The critical situation existing in the levee system from Rob Roy to Gillett, 
Ark., will be described more in detail elsewhere in this hearing. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recommended a reduction in this appropriation 
from $575,000 to $460,000. We earnestly recommend restoration of these funds. 

Mr. Terry. It has been our policy, gentlemen, to leave it up to the 
Engineers to say where the priority is, which is the most urgent case, 
and we just ar by what they say. We do not have any discussion 
about whether it goes here or ‘there; it is up to the Army engineers 
to say. 

As our next witness we have Mr. Reece Caudle, an attorney and 
farmer of Russellville, Ark. Mr. Caudle has had many years’ experi- 
ence with soil-conservation work in our State. 

Mr. Caupte. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Reece Caudle. I live at Russellville, Ark., about 4 miles from 
the banks of the Arkansas River. I have prepared and filed 
here a statement which I shall not read, but I want to direct your 
attention to the exhibits which are attached. Exhibit No. 1 is a 
map there which shows the area on the Arkansas at the place where 
I am discussing, which area is about 25 miles long. The United States 
engineers have very conveniently and properly designated this as a 
project, as it extends from one hard point, that is, the Dardanelle Rock 
above Dardanelle on the left, down to Petit Jean Mountain at the 
lower end. In between these two points we have the Dardanelle drain- 
age district and the Carden Bottom drainage district on the south side 
of the river. In this area on the south side of the river now there is 
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17,090 acres of land which is being taxed today to pay for the right- 
of way fora project levee which starts there at the town of Dardanelle 
and follows the Arkansas River downstream for about 25 river miles. 
Then that levee turns back up Petit Jean River and comes back up 
ome 12 miles, and in that area there are 17,000 acres of land which are 
subject to overflow. 

On the north side of the river you have the upper Holla Bend dis- 
trict and the lower Holla Bend district. Those areas have never had 
project levees. The area was not sufficient to justify project levees. 

On the south side we could have the project levees for which the 
landowners are paying about a hundred thousand dollars for right-of- 
way. They are taxing the land and paying it out ina period of 5) years. 
They > have made three payments. 

Over on the next page of my statement is exhibit 2. There is a pic- 
ture which Mr. Rutledge showed a few minutes ago. "That is at point 
D on exhibit 1 about halfway around that bend. You can see there 
where the levee has gone in the river about 2.000 feet of it. You can 
see where State Highway No. 155 has gone in the river, and then there 
is a detour around there which has since gone into the river. Just 
back of that detour is a small levee built by landowners with their own 
equipment. 

Now, at this point there have previously been 6 setback levees 
made | DY the landowners before the project levee was built in 1948. 
Now the project levee has gone into the river at that little point there, 
and a new setback er is being ple anv If they do not get it in the 
next 90 dave they get a 30-foot flood, and you will flood the entire acre- 
age of that area of rsh 17,000 acres. 

Now, this district is much different from the general run of levee 
districts. In this area live more than 200 people. You have a public- 
school system, including a high school, and you have another State 
highway on down further which is just a mark between the Dardanelle 
district and the Carden Bottom district. Rivers do not know State 
lines or they do not know district lines, they go on through. That is 
the situation which confronts those people at that particular place. 

A break in the levee is just like a break in a chain. It is no good 
when the break comes and the flood comes along. 

Turning now to exhibit 3 on the next page you see the river licking 
at the toe of the levee, right at the foot of it. Two years ago the river 
was at the toe of the levee on exhibit 2 just like it is on exhibit 3 
therenow. And here is the reason why nothing was done on exhibit 2: 
Turning back now to your exhibit 1 again, the map, you see the D down 

about halfway around that bend there, is the break in the levee. The 
U nited States engineers began up here at Dardanelle and began to rip- 
rap this bank and they got down to this corner, and these breaks com- 
menced occurring downstream round the bend. They then ascertain 
that a cutoff across Holla Bend was a more practical way, and a much 
cheaper way to stabilize this bank than it would be to attempt to come 
around. So last year the Congress gave us money to start that cutoff. 
Bids are being advertised now and will be received on the 22d day of 
May. Then we need money to finish that cutoff. When that cutoff is 
finished with the bank stabilization work which has been done in this 
area, then not only this entire area south of the river but these two 
small district which are north of what is now the river will build 
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back, and you will have a continuous farming area which is highly 
productive. 

This area south of the river in these two districts which have the 
standard project levees produce around a thousand bales of cotton a 
year. The next crop in importance is soybeans and hay, and then they 
have hogs and cattle and broilers. Arkansas is the second State in the 
Union in the production of broilers. These farmers who live down in 
that area have these broiler houses. When this break came here they 
had to haul their feed periodically for the chickens, and now they have 
to go 15 miles around to get to thei ‘ir broiler houses because that road 
has gone in the river, and they go another route. Chickens have to be 
fed regularly. When they are ready to go to market they will go 
to market. 

They have a big broiler house at the town of Dardanelle. That is a 
large broiler area. 

Going on to exhibit 4, that is not a good picture, it was made from 
an airplane on a dusty day and the wind was high, but you can see 
dimly there two dikes running out into the river. They are just 
above the point marked there on exhibit 3. The purpose of those 
dikes is to throw the water out of this hole and run it over on the left- 
hand side of that island and save that land down the stream. 

Now, the last exhibit is one which is a very good one and shows 
plainly what happens when you do not have bank stabilization work. 
At the bottom of that picture you see a stone revetment right along 
next to the bank, and at the top is a 8-mile stretch of revetment. In 
between those two points they believed that would remain stable with 
out any revetment, but it did not do it. You can see how it began to 
eat in there. So the United States engineers have gone in there and 
put those pole dikes which protect that area, and it is already filling in. 

That is our story, and as Mr. Terry said, the United States engineers 
fix the priorities. We are not worried about our priority, but we back 
up everything that the other fellows have been saying about the need 
for money for stabilizing. 

I have with me two men who came along as personal representatives 
of this district, Mr. Otis Churchill from Atkins, and Mr. Dewey 
Davenport from Clinton. Their statements would back up what I have 
said on this subject. 

I have a few more copies of those statements, and I want every 
member of your committee to have them. 

(The statements were filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Terry. At this time I will ask Mr. Robert S. Brooks, consult- 
ing engineer of St. Louis, Mo., to make his statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Davis, as I told you last year, I have very ofter 
worked with you and the p cowl up in Wisconsin, particularly on the 
Mississippi River, and Mr. Cederberg, I have worked with your high 
way commissioners for the last 20 years. 

This particular item is important to the national defense and the 
public welfare. I am not going to burden you with a lot of detail, 
but on one section of the Arkansas in the vicinity of a little village 
which is at river mile 83 there is a 6-line pipeline crossing which 
brings natural gas to 22 towns in Arkansas and to the metropolitan 
area of St. Louis, 435 miles away from Monroe, La. That natural 
gas serves the heat and cooking needs and the industrial manufacturers 
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of the metropolitan area of St. Louis, and there are dozens of large 
corporations that manufacture war munitions which use natural gas. 

In the statement which I will file with you I will give you the names 
of all of those companies. I will give you the names of those 22 
towns. But this pipeline crossing was built there because the State 
of Missouri and the State of Illinois insisted that additional lines be 
built, and that was a stabilized crossing at the time the lines were 
built. 

Now, should that line be broken not only will the million and a 
quarter people of St. Louis suffer but also the war munitions manu- 
facturers will cease for the time being until they can make other 
arrangements. In addition to that, the river has directed its force 
against what is known as the left bank of the river at this little village, 
and in the matter of another year or 2 years it will be directed 
against the main line levee which controls 1,280,000 acres of land, 
which is quite some territory. 

As you know, Mr. Davis, last year you did appropriate enough 
money to protect part of this system, and out of that money has been 
built protection on the right- hand side of the river. They say that 
one picture is worth 10,000 words, and I just show this part of it. 
This is a picture taken from the air. On that bend today there has 
been expended enough money to take care of these dikes and another 
$250,000 on the other side will take care of these dikes on the other 
side and that gv of the river will be protected from now on. 

The reason, I say, is because of national defense, because these 6 pipe- 
lines and seothet: 6 you protected 3 years ago carry some 400 million 
cubic feet of gas today, which takes care of the metropolitan area of 
St. Louis and East St. Louis and Alton, and the 22 towns in Arkansas. 

I went over it with the engineers and they say it is perfectly prac- 
tical and should be done, and that the $250,000 to $300,000 spent now 
will save several times that 2 years from now. So it is real economy 
to build that and have your bank stabilization to force the Arkansas 
in a designed channel. 

I think those are the highlights of my statement that I will file with 
you in corroboration. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. I watched you, and may I tell you how wonderful I 
think it is that you have shown the interest you have to this single 
hearing in the last several days. I sympathize with you. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. James Rutledge has a couple of statements here 
that he wishes permission to file. 

(The statements were filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Terry. We will ask Mr. Norrell to close the session at this time. 

Mr. Norreci. Mr. Chairman, you and the members of this com- 
mittee, all of you have heard our Arkansas witnesses with the finest 
of courtesy and consideration. In hearing these witnesses you have 
heard people from among Arkansas’ very best citizens. They have 
come to tell you their story. They are taxpayers and they are in- 
terested in economy and they want a balanced budget. But they are 
wp against a problem here where they must save their souls today or 
they are gone. 

We were disappointed somewhat in the budget estimate in the be- 
ginning by the Truman administration. We were delighted when 
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the existing or present administration reviewed the matter and put it 
in again, which indicates they thought that this was a minimum, if not 
lower than a minimum. We hope ‘that you will allow this project as 
much money as possible. We leave that amount to you to fix, believing 
that you are going to be sympathetic, because whatever may be said 
of human testimony, the pictures you have seen are true and correct. 

Mr. Chairman, may I on behalf of my colleagues and these wit- 
nesses thank you once more for your very kind consideration. 

Mr. Davis. We are very appreciative of the testimony. And we 
are appreciative of the way you have kept things moving here. 

Mr. Terry. I want to ask permission to have filed with the com- 
mittee the statement of Mr. J.C. Murray. 

(The statement was filed with the committee. ) 


Turspay, May 12, 1953. 
Porr Factuiries, Greater Baron Rovce 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

P. CHAUVIN WILKINSON, PORT ALLEN, LA. 

ROY T. SESSUMS, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS FOR 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

DALE MILLER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, INTRACOASTAL 
CANAL ASSOCIATION OF LOUISIANA AND TEXAS 

ERNEST D. WILSON, PRESIDENT, GREATER BATON ROUGE PORT 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Hann. Mr. Morrison, the committee will be very glad to hear 
you. 


Mr. Morrison. Gentlemen, we appreciate the opportunity to be 
heard before your committee, and I would like to introduce to you 
my constituents, who will discuss the project. 

The first witness will be Mr. Ernest D. Wilson, who will be the first 
witness, from Baton Rouge, La. 

This is a very vital defense area having many plants, such as gaso- 
line refineries, chemical plants, aluminum plants, synthetic-rubber 
plants, and many other vital defense-manufacturing industries Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the ethyl compound that is used in aviation 
gasoline is manufactured at Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Wilson has spent a great deal of his time and effort on this 
project, and I am sure he will be able to explain the details to you. 
He has a map here for your convenience, and I wonder if it will be 
all right to have it spread out on the table. 

Mr. Hanp. Before Mr. Wilson begins his testimony, may I say, 
Congressman, that we are very glad to have you with us, and will be 
happy to hear from Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Ernest D. 
Wilson, of Baton Rouge, La. I am here in my capacity as president 
of the Greater Baton Rouge Port Commission, a new Louisiana State 
agency, charged with construction and operation of new deep-water, 
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public-port facilities in the Greater Baton Rouge area. Concur- 
rently, I am also chairman of the State board of commerce and indus- 
try, Louisiana’s agency for coordinating industrial growth. In pri- 
vate business, I am president of Dunham-Wilson Co. .of Baton Rouge, 
steel fabricators and distributors. I assure you of my deep appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to discuss the matter at hand. 

[ urge upon you every possible assistance to the project known as 
modification of the existing project for the Plaquemine-Morgan City 
route of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, as outlined in House Docu- 
ment 242, 79th Congress, 2d session. Improvement of this old alter- 
nate route of the Intracoastal Canal, which is not a new route in 
anv sense of the word. It is an authorized project, has advanced 
through the planning stage, and is now urge ntly in need of construc 
tion funds. 

I invite your attention to this sketch for a brief summary of this 
project. 

The Morgan City Plaquemine Route of the Intracoastal Canal 
starts at Morgan City, at the lower left corner of the map, and goes 
north to enter the river at Plaquemine, La. Present size of the route 
is 9 by 100 feet in wv wg The locks at Plaquemine are 260 feet long 
by 55 feet wide, with a 10-foot sill. The project in question would 
improve the channel to 12 by 125 feet, the same as the rest of the 
Intracoastal Canal. Additionally, it would depart from the present 


route at Indian Village, and by means of a new land cut enter the 
Mississippi River at Port Allen, across the river from Baton Rouge, 
with new and adequate modern locks 84 by 1,200 feet. The present 
route between Indian Village and Plaquemine, a distance of 8 miles, 
including the locks, is so tortuous as to practically nullify its use as a 


modern water transportation artery. 

Mr. Hann. What is the general size of the present waterway which 
is described on the map as Baton Rouge? 

Mr. Mitier. That is 9 by 100, as all of this is here [indicating |. 
The dimensions of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway in general all the 
way from New Orleans down to Brownville are 12 feet deep and 125 
feet wide. 

Mr. Wirson. I would like to call your attention for a moment to 
sketch B. 

Statistically, the alternate route savings for tows, south and west 
bound on the river and canal, and also east and north bound on the 
canal and river, is as shown on the map, a distance of 168.9 miles 
(sketch A, again). This savings is the difference represented by use 
of the alternate route instead of the longer route which enters the 
river at Harvey Lock at New Orleans. ' 

I would like toem p! 1asize two main points : 

One, the savings in dist ince, time, and money offered by the alter 
nate route is not available to most water transport at present, due to 
the condition of the project. 

ron ind my main point, there is a new and major reason why this 
construction should be started at once and that is the new pub lic port 
of hi Baton Rouge. Bonds for this project will be sold this 
coming October, and we plan to let our first construction contract by 
next aay L. 

The port of Baton Rouge is now the farthest inland deep-water 
port. on the Mississippi River. In 1942 its traffic was 7,744,000 tons. 
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In 1951, and I do not yet have the corps’ figures, the tonnage was 13, 
159,000, almost doubled. 

Most of this tonnage was provided by Baton Rouge’s fast-growing 
oil and chemical industries, moving products across their own private 
industrial bulk docks. Only one small, poorly located Baton Rouge 
municipal dock has been available for deep-water public tonnage, 
and then only during periods of high water. 

Since my departure from Baton Rouge, we have been compelled to 
place an embargo on the port facilities, because tonnage is now backed 
up in the river awaiting discharge. 

The need for major public port facilities is so great at Baton Rouge 
that we have now taken the necessary steps to provide them, I might 
add with the complete, friendly cooperation of the dock board of the 
great port of New Orleans. 

Our decision to locate these public facilities on the west bank just 
below the town of Port Allen was influenced by several factors. First, 
the river regimen is favorable and has remained so for the past 79 
years, according to the records. 

The Army engineers are instructed and have managed to maintain 
a channel 500 feet wide and 35 feet deep at that point in the river 
and have been able to do that without any work whatever, because it 
is the natural depth of the water. 

Also we find that through our plans for a port terminal railroad, 
we shall be able to serve all of the railroads entering the Baton Rouge 
area better than at any other location. Thirdly, there is enough open 
land available in the port vicinity to serve the resultant industrial 
expansion. And finally—by no means last as a consideration—the 
port would be located adjacent to the new cutoff canal entering the 
river at Port Allen. The location of an inland deep-water port at the 
northern terminus of the improved alternate route offers industrial 
and shipping advantages which cannot be duplicated anywhere else 
in the world. The interchange possible between barge, ship, rail, and 
truck at this point where industrial property is available indicates that 
a development will occur which will roughly parallel that of present 
Baton Rouge and will further increase the Nation’s potential. 

The map indicates the existing route cutoff in the port area that 
will be developed by this newly created State agency. 

The Greater Baton Rouge port is an entirely new and vital factor 
in this project, for which the basic need was long overdue 10 years 
ago. The new port also pinpoints the local cooperation factors which 
are essential to contracts such as this. 

For instance, you will find few navigation projects where local 
terests are proceeding to construct up to $15 million in public ship 
and barge terminals open to all on equal terms. I have here for your 
record a sketch of the preliminary layout of the new port facilities 
in relation to the canal (sketch D). ‘This port will include general 
cargo docks; barge docks; facilities for handling grain, molasses, cot- 
ton; and handling and processing of phosphate rock and perhaps other 
fertilizer materials needed by the farmer. 

Mr. Hanp. That is a State port? 

Mr. Wiuson. That is a State port. 

Mr. Hanp. Constructed entirely by the State or the city of Baton 
Rouge or a combination of both 4 
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Mr. Witson. It will be constructed and administered by a port 
commission which is directly appointed by the Governor. It is a de- 
partment of the State of Louisiana, such as is the Board of Port Com- 
missioners of the port of New Orleans. 

One of my colleagues has further information on the status of local 
cooperation. 

In view of all of the previously existing favorable reasons for im- 
mediate alternate route te italization, in recognition of its position as 
the No. 1 need of the entire Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, and especially 
in view of the collateral advantages offered by our new Greater Baton 
Rouge port, I believe this project merits your consideration for con- 
struction funds. 

I wish to emphasize, too. that this is not in effect a new project; it is a 
replacement project. It is a matter of necessity to make the cutoff 
usable by modern-day tows and barges. 

I am informed that the corps could profitably expend some $3 
million in construction during the fiseal year ahead. By all means, the 
first one-tenth of this amount should be earmarked for desion of the 
necessary new lock at the canal’s new junction with the Mississippi 
River. 

In addition to the construction funds we wish to start at the lower 
end of the nronosed cutoff, it is necessary for them to design and 
prepare working drawings of the proposed lock. Those factors, in our 
opinion, are so important. the entire project connecting with our inland 
waterway svstem through the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers and the 
Ohio River is so important to our national economy that we feel this 
project. should be given thorough consideration by your committee, 
even though we recognize the problems necessary to be considered by 
this committee in effecting proper economies in the Government. 

thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee thanks you for your very clear and inter- 
esting statement. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness is also an outstanding man of the 
Baton Rouge vicinity. He hails from Port Allen. His folks before 
him have been in public life for vears and years. He happens to be a 
cattleman and comes from one of the outstanding families there who 
have been known for generations for their public spiritedness and what 
thev have done for the community and the State. 

It is my privilege to ask you to hear P. Chauvin Wilkinson at this 
time. 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Wilkinson, we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Wrixrnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is P. 
Chauvin Wilkinsen, of Port Allen, La. T am here in my capacity 
as president of the Greater Baton Rouge Port Association, which 
stronelv urges immediate improvement of the alternate route. Our 
association is composed of members of all business organizations and 
governmental units within the port area. T have studied this proj- 
ect, also, as a member of the police jury of West Baton Rouge Par- 
ish—one of the parishes which will furnish right-of-way for the 
eanal. In private business, IT am an owner and operator of the Pop- 
lar Grove Planting & Refining Co. 
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Our port association, not to be confused with the official State 
agency, the port commission, is active in the role of helpful civic 
organization. We have given strong assistance to the police juries 
and port commission in determining “the extent of local cooperation, 
as to the assurances which must be furnished to the Federal Govern 
ment by local interests. 

I can state that our efforts have advanced to the state where I am 
confident that the local assurances needed will be furnished if the 
Federal Government will only act to start work on this vital project. 

I have participated in conferences with the four property owners 
who control approximately 75 percent of this right-of-way. Also 
present were the presidents of the 2 police juries involved in secur 
ing such right-of-way. Mr. B. C. Devall, of West Baton Rouge 
Parish, and Mr. H. M. Kimball, of Iberville Parish. 

We have obtained letters from these four property owners, which 
I would like to submit to you gentlemen now, stating that it is their 
intention to grant the right-of-way needed for the cutoff canal sec 
tion of the alternate route project, between Indian Village and Port 
Allen. This is the new portion of the project, the plan being to use 
the present channel south of Indian Village. Thus, 75 percent of 
the 20 miles required for the land cut is already accounted for. We 
anticipate no difficulty in dealing with the other property owners, 
all of whom have comparatively small acreage. 

In regard to these letters, I shall point out on the map the approxi 
mate area covered by each. The letter from the Southern Land Prod 
ucts Co. covers most of the route marked in green lying within West 
Baton Rouge Parish. The letter from Mr. Calvin Schwing covers 
these portions in Iberville Parish. 

Mr. Hanp. The witness is pointing to a map marked “Sketch 
No. 1.” 

Mr. Witxktnson. The letter from Mr. Louis Wilbert covers this 
portion in Iberville Parish, and the letter from Baist Cooperage & 
Lumber Co. covers a smaller portion of the route lying partly in 
Iberville and partly in West Baton Rouge Parish. 

I would like to add that through the 4 parish membership in our 
port association, and the 3-parish membership in the port commis- 
sion, a high degree of understs anding exists as to the importance of 
this project. We have all seen traffic lag on the alternate route due 
to its inadequacy, while over the whole route of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway, it has soared from 21,000,000 tons in 1942 to 35,000,000 
tons in 1951. We especially realize importance of the new cutoff 
canal in relation to our planned port developme nt. 

As an additional consideration, the drainage benefits of this project 
are important to my parish. The parish and State have cooperated 
in completing a $1,600,000 parishwide drainage system, of which the 
major outfall was to be the cutoff canal. We now have 31,000 acres 
in cotton, corn, sugarcane, and improved pasture in West Baton 
Rouge Parish. The use of the cutoff canal as a needed outfall for 
our drainage canals will place additional thousands of acres into 
useful production. It would also increase the efficiency of lands now 
in cultivation. 

In closing, let me assure you that nowhere will you find a highe 
degree of enthusiasm and local cooperation for a Federal project. 
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You will give us the needed help, and you will see us adding many 
millions of dollars in production annually to the national economy. 

(The letters submitted for the record by Mr. Wilkinson are as 
follows :) 


PLAQUEMINE, LA., May 8, 1953. 
Mr. H. M. KIMBALL, 
President, lberville Parish Police Jury, 
Plaquemine, La. 

Dear Mr. KIMBALL: This will confirm my verbal statement made to you ata 
meeting held at the courthouse here in Plaquemine on Wednesday, May 6, which 
meeting was participated in by individuals interested in the extension of the 
Intercoastal Waterway by means of a canal from the vicinity of Plaquemine to 
Port Allen contemplated in connection with the port-development project in 
West Baton Rouge Parish, to the effect that this company will cooperate in every 
way possible in order to promote this development, and that it will be the desire 
of this company to grant necessary rights-of-way through and across any 
property owned by this company which may be traversed by said canal. 

You will understand, of course, and as I stated to you, that there must of 
necessity be certain conditions incorporated in any actual right-of-way grant 
for the purpose of safeguarding the interests of this company in its lands, and 
there may be a number of questions which would require discussion before a 
right-of-way deed could be agreed to 

Yours very truly, 
A. WILBERT’S SONS LUMBER & SHINGLE CO, 
By Louis J. WiLsert, President. 


” 
, 


PLAQUEMINE, La., May 7, 1953. 
Mr. H. M. KIMBALL, 
President, LJberville Parish Police Jury, 
Plaquemine, La. 

DEAR Str: With reference to the matter of right-of-way for the proposed ex- 
tension of the Intercoastal Waterway from Indian Village, a point about 6 miles 
west of the town of Plaquemine, La., to Port Allen, La., discussed at the meeting 
we attended yesterday, at which the Wilbert interest and the Schwing Lumber 
& Shingle Co. were represented, 

We are agreeable to going along with the landowners in granting this right- 
of-way through our lands as shown on the map, under the same terms and con 
ditions as will be acceptable to the aforesaid property holders represented at 
the meeting. 

Yours very truly, 
BaisT CooPpERAGE & LUMBER Co., INC. 
Jacos Baist, President. 


Mr. H. M. KIMBALL, 
President, Police Jury, Iberville Parish, 
Plaquemine, La. 


DeAR Mr. Kimpati.: We were very glad to talk with you and others about 
the matter of granting a right-of-way for the intercoastal canal to Port Allen. 

We will cooperate in every way and will be willing to grant a right-of-way pro- 
vided that the matters we discussed will be taken care of. We don’t want to 
lose any of our minerals and have anything else come up that would cost us 
money. In the discussion you stated that everything could be taken care of 
satisfactorily, and if this is done there is no reason why we should not give 
a right-of-way. 

I will be glad to recommend the same to other individuals who have an interest 
in some of the lands that you wish, and I feel sure that they will go along with 
you 

Yours very truly, 
ScHWING LumMBER & SHINGLE Co., INC 
By CALVIN K. Scuwine, President. 





Detroit, MICH. 
Mr. B. C. DEVALL, 
Police Jury, Parish of West Baton Rouge, 
Port Allen, La. 


DeaR Mr. Devati: At a meeting of the board of directors of Southern Land 
Products Co. held this date, the matter of granting a right-of-way for the pur- 
poses of the intercoastal waterway extension was discussed. I wish to assure 
you that it is the wish of the directors to cooperate in every way with the parish 
in promoting this development. It follows that the directors desire to grant the 
right-of-way and expect to do so. It would appear, however, that a number of 
questions must be cleared up and possibly, certain conditions must be incor- 
porated in any actual grant, for the purpose of safeguarding the interests of the 
company in its lands. It seemed to the directors that there might well be a 
number of questions which would require discussion before the form of a right- 
of-way grant could be agreed to, which discussion will probably require a visit 
to Port Allen by the president of the company or the undersigned. 

In any case, however, the directors wish me to assure you that it is their 
belief that the entire matter can be satisfactorily worked out. 

Very truly yours, 
SoutTHERN LAND Propucts Co., 
By H. L. Canerry, Secretary 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Wilkinson, just to get this clear in my mind, what 
is the direct connection between this proposed improvement and the 
increased thousands of acres brought into production ? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. This canal runs through a swamp area. All of 
this land from approximately this point [indicating] to the Missis- 
sippi River is open pasture, cultivatable land, fairly well drained 
through the parish drainage system. From approximately this point 
[indicating] to the other end of the canal. the canal runs through a 
swamp area of no agricultural benefit. In other words, it is very 
cheap, low-priced land. 

We estimate that by putting this canal through in addition to the 
Intracoastal Waterway project, it will furnish drainage for that land 
and place additional thousands of acres of land open to cultivation or 
improved pasture. 

Mr. Hanp. I have it clear in my mind now. 

Mr. Wirxrnson. It will also increase the efficiency of the lands now 
in cultivation back from the river and close to the canal by virtue of 
better drainage. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Wil- 
kinson. 

Mr. Morrison. The next witness is Mr. Roy Sessums, who is with 
the State of Louisiana Department of Public Works. He is a very 
able engineer, and I think he has done a wonderful job in his capacity 
as State engineer. We are very happy to have his cooperation on this 
project. 

Mr. Hann. The committee will be very glad to hear from you, 
Mr. Sessums. 

Mr. Sessums. My name is Roy T. Sessums. I am director of the 
department of public works of the State of Louisiana. 

This brief has been prepared by the Louisiana Department of Public 
Works to present to the Subcommittee on Deficiency Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, justification for adequate appropriations by Congress of 
funds to begin construction on the Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal 
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Waterway Plaquemine-Morgan City alternate route by the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, in the fiscal year 1954. 

The Louisiana Department of Public Works is the liaison agency 
between the State of Louisiana, the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the Federal Government, and as suc ‘h is responsible for all 
flood control, drainage, navigation, and irrigation projects constructed 
with State funds, and, as the planning agency of the State Govern- 
ment, formulates plans for the proper deve Jopment of the State. 

The extension of the Intracoastal Waterway from Indian Village, 
La., to Port Allen and Baton Rouge, La., and the enlargement of the 
existing navigation channel from Morgan City to Indian Village was 
authorized on July 24, 1946, by the 79th Congress. Since that time 
no funds have been appropriated for the construction of this project. 

The extension of the Intracoastal Waterway from Indian Village, 
La., to Port Allen and Baton Rouge, La., is not a new project, but is 
needed to replace and augment the facilities provided by the Indian 
Village to Plaquemine Waterway. This portion has become obsolete 
for use by modern waterway transportation and is slow and expensive 
for any type of transport: ition. 

The Plaquemine lock is the bottleneck in the Indian Village to 
Plaquemine Waterway which in itself is far from adequate. 

The concrete lock chamber is 260 by 56 feet and rests on a timber 
pile foundation. The lift is 28 feet and the depth over the sill at 
low water is 10 feet. This lock was operated by steam until March 
1950, and since that time has been operated by electricity. 

The limitations of the Plaquemine lock are its short and narrow 
chamber and its short forebay. The dimensions of modern barges 
are 195 by 35 feet. An average tow is made up of four such barges. 
Since the dimensions of this lock are only 260 by 56 feet, 2 lockages 
will be required for each barge. This is a most time-consuming oper- 
ation. The Plaquemine lock is located in the bend of the river, and all 
river traffic passes very close to the entrance to the lock. By reason 
of this and the lock’s short forebay, it is both difficult and hazardous 
to bring tows in and out of the lock from the river. Tugboat captains 
report that a large eddy just upstream from the lock adds to their 
difficulties. 

Navigation channels for use by modern inland waterway traffic 
should have at least a 125-foot bottom with a depth of 12 feet, and 
preferably a 200-foot bottom with a 15-foot depth; consequently, the 
10-foot de »pth of water over the sill at the Plaquemine lock, as well as 
its small size and age, absolutely preclude any improvement to this 
waterway. 

Plans and specifications for this lock were approved December 2, 
1897, and a contract for its construction let May 28, 1898. Due to 
various difficulties encountered during its construction, it was not 
placed in operation until March 12, 1909. 

The lock was designed in 1896 when the maximum stage of the river 
was 36.05 mean gulf level and not the present maximum stage of 43.0 
mean gulf level. This is evidenced by the fact that this lock cannot 
be operated during high water. Flashboards must be placed on top 
of the gates to hold out the river and water retained in the lock cham- 
ber, to reduce the pressure against the river gates. This lock is closed 
when the level of the river reaches 38.0 mean gulf level. In 1945 this 
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lock was closed from March 30 to May 19, and for varying periods in 
1912, 1922, 1927, 1937, and 1950. 

Navigation in the waterway from Plaquemine to Indian Village 
is hampered by two severe bends in the short distance between the lock 
and the highway and railroad bridge, as well as the proximity of the 
bridge. ‘The remainder of the canal also has numerous sharp curves. 

The tows composed of the older and smaller barges suffer the same 
delays and inconveniences to a lesser degree. 

The Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway-Plaquemine-Morgan 
City route provides for increasing the present 9- by 100-foot channel 
from Morgan City to Indian Village, the excavation of a 12- by 125 
foot channel from Indian Village to Port Allen, the construction of 
a 500- by 56-foot lock with a de pth of 12 feet over the sill at low water 
and the continued maintenance of the Indian Village to Plaquemine 
Navigation Channel and the Plaquemine lock. 

The new project will allow rapid, efficient, and easy operation of 
modern inland waterway equipment. The new lock with adequate 
forebays will provide for lockages into and out of the river with a 
minimum of delay. 

The operation of the new lock will not be interrupted by floods. 
During floods no special precautions need be taken to insure the safety 
of the lock or the integrity of the levee line. 

The distance from Morgan City via New Orleans to Baton Rouge 
is 225 miles; the distance from Morgan City via Pl: aquemine to Baton 
Rouge is 75 miles; and the distance from Morgan City via Port Allen 
to Baton Rouge is 65 miles. 

Traffic whose origin and destination is west of Morgan City and 
north of Baton Rouge, which is now routed through ‘New Orleans 
because of the limited dimensions of the Plaquemine-Indian Village 
Waterway, will save from 1 to 2 days in time and about $0.82 per ton 
of cargo. Traflice over the proposed Indian Village to Port Allen 
route will save both time and money because of the increased speeds 
made possible by the new project. 

The navigation canal from Indian Village will provide an adequate 
major drainage outlet for 55,000 acres of fertile land. The average 
_— il benefit of this feature alone would be in excess of $550,000. 

Local interests have already expended $1,360,000 for the drainage of 
this area by 587 miles of canals which are dependent upon this naviga- 
tion canal for an outlet. 

It is anticipated that previous estimates of the tonnage which would 
use this project will be greatly increased due to the facilities to be 
provided by the Greater Baton Rouge Port Commission, the rapid 
industrial growth of Baton Rouge, tonnage developed by the Trinity 
River project and the industrial site and dock facilities of the Devils 
Swamp project. 

The strategic bombing survey in Germany, France, and Belgium 
and the low countries after the last war showed how completely trans- 
portation can be paralyzed by air attack. The war also showed us 
the tremendous need for increased waterway transportation facili- 
ties in this country. To acquire reliability, flexibility, and the 
required capacity of our vitally needed waterway tri ansportation 
system, this project as : authorized by Congress for the enlargement of 
the Intracoastal Canal from Morgan City, La., to Indian Village, La.. 
extension of the waterway from Indian Village to Baton Rouge and 
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the installation of a lock at Port Allen, La., should be constructed 
without delay. 

Mr. Hanp. I personally have been quite impressed by the state- 
ments you gentlemen have made. I know Mr. Riley has. And we 
will be very happy to give it our careful attention. 

Mr. Morrison. We have one more witness who is only going to 
take a minute—Mr. Dale Miller. 

Mr. Miruer. Mr. Chairman, as executive vice president of the In- 
tracoastal Canal Association of Louisiana and Texas, I appeared be- 
fore you yesterday in behalf of this project. I will not be repetitious 
now, but there is one point I want to mention which I do not think 
probab lv has been stressed enough. 

From New Orleans to Baton Rouge. roughly, we have a water high- 
way existing for 700 miles between the Mississippi River and the Rio 
Grande. That project was anthorized by Congress on the exvectation 
that it would develop 5 million tons of commerce a year. Last vear 
35 million tons moved over that w: iterway. And with all due ets 
to my friends from Baton Rouge. this is by no means requested as 

saton Rouge project. It is a national transportation facility. 

My own hometown is Corpus Christi, Tex., which is 500 miles from 
this point. and yet. we have as much interest in this project, as does 
Houston, Beaumont, and other points, as the peonle of Baton Ronge. 
And the same can be said for the ports along the Mississippi and Ohio 
River system. 

Millions of tons move from Texas and Louisiana to the processing 
sections up the Mississippi and Ohio, and many finished products move 
back. Every ton moved saves 170 miles when it enters this route here 
[indicating], and saves going through the highly concentrated indus- 
trial port of New Orleans and saves that much transportation cost. 

Mr. Hann. This is a link in a national facility ? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Morrison. What you have here is like Mr. Miller has pointed 
out. You have the Intracoastal Waterway and the Mississippi River 
coming down here [indicating]: so, if you will have products coming 
from Chicago or Pittsburgh down to Texas, they come down here 
[indicating] and right on down to Morgan City and over in to Texas. 

This lock at Plaquemine has worn out to such an extent that today 
a modern tow cannot go from Plaquemine and on to Morgan City, 
which is a Habasien of about 64 miles. Tt has to go all the way down 
to New Orleans and come all the w av back to Morgan City, which is 
a distance of approximately 230 miles. 

So what has happened here at the Plaquemine lock is iust like the 
Post Office Department that has been using a truck for 15 vears and 
the truck is worn out: so vou have to provide a new truck. This lock 
is worn out: so you have to provide a new lock and, according to the 
United States engineers. the facility for that new lock would be from 
Port Allen to Indian Village, and you are killing, you might say. two 
birds with one stone. You are fixing it up so that all this traffic from 
Texas un the Mississippi and all of the traffic from the heart of the 
United States on back down to Texas and through all the ports will 
go through this new lock. Then too you are providing a very essential 
and necessary port for Baton Rouge. 

And not only that, but you are developing all of this land here [indi- 
eating] and aiding one of the most vital defense areas in the whole 
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United States, which is Baton Rouge. by giving it a port facility which 
it does not have. 

They are not asking the Federal Government to do the ae pa thing. 
In other words, they are going to contribute their share, and what they 
want is $3 million to get started on it so that in case of total war, all 
out emergency, you would have a lock there that would take any sized 
tow that is going in either direction. 

Mr. Hann. We are very glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you. 


Tuespay. May 12, 1953. 
Verpicris River VALLEY WATERSHED 
WITNESSES 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

A. H. REECE, CHIEF ENGINEER, KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY CO. 

GLENN H. BEAL, VICE PRESIDENT, VERDIGRIS VALLEY WATER- 
SHED COMMITTEE 

W. CARLTON HALL, COFFEYVILLE, KANS. 

CHANDLER F. JARVIS, CHAIRMAN, WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL, 
KANSAS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

HON. EMMETT E. WILSON, MAYOR, INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 


Mr. Hann. The committee is very glad to have our friend, and col- 
league, Congressman Myron George, with a group who are here 
interested in the Toronto Dam on the Verdigris River. 

We will be happy to hear now from Congressman George. 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman and civil functions committee members, 
I am Congressman Myron V. George from the Third Congressional 
District of Kansas, and have with me a delegation of some of our out- 
standing citizens of that area. They wish to testify before this com- 
mittee regarding flood control for the Verdigris River watrshed, and 
for the Neosho-Cottonwood River watershed. 

I also have a statement that I wish to file with this committee. I 
will not read it, in order to save your valuable time. I hope that my 
statement, and those filed by our other citizens may be filed and made 
part of the printed record. 

We are in the unfortunate position of not having our projects 
proposed in the revised Eisenhower budget. It was in the original 
budget sent down by President Truman. 

Two years ago, after our disastrous 1951 flood, in which Kansas suf- 
fered over $1 billion in property damage, in a revised budget sub- 
mitted by President Truman, money was proposed to this committee 
for construction of Toronto Dam on the Verdigris river. Also a re- 
quest was made for money to construct the project known as Strawn 
Dam on the Neosho River. The civil functions subcommittee did not 
approve these requests at that time. 
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I respectfully request that you gentlemen carefully consider every 
bit of evidence offered by these gentlemen as to the desir ability and 
the need for the immediate construction of their proposed project. 

(The statement submitted for the record by Mr. George is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Myron V. GrorGre, THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DIsrrRicr 
oF KANSAS 


I am appearing before you today as an advocate of proper flood-control and 
water-conservation methods for the southeast area of the State of Kansas. The 
Third Congressional District of Kansas, which I have the honor to represent, 
has three principal watersheds: the Verdigris River watershed, the Neosho- 
Cottonwood watershed, and the Arkansas River watershed. 

There has been a great deal of controversy throughout our State as to what 
is the proper method to use for the control of these annual tragedies from which 

e have suffered. The proper place for large dams and flood-control structures 
and small dams and watershed treatment measures in providing flood control 
have been confused in recent years by many inaccurate claims and much 
eriticism. 

In proper flood control, man must work with nature, and each river's peculiari- 
ties must be carefully considered in planning protective work. Some proponents 
of one or another aspect of water resources development have a tendency to urge 
one method of flood control as a solution for all water problems. However, no 
one method has been found that will universally apply. The above statement is 
especially true for the State of Kansas. 

Our State lies geographically between the Northwest Plains States and the 
Southwest Plains States. Our annual rainfall and weather changes are greatly 
influenced by the warm Gulf air currents moving in from the southwest, hitting 
the Rocky Mountains to the west of us and then swinging east. The northern 
cold air currents move in from Montana and the Dakotas, hit the Rocky Moun- 
tains and swing east, meeting the Gulf moisture-laden currents near the central 
and eastern part of Kansas. This unusual condition causes us to have severe 
and frequent changes in weather as well as heavy annual rainfall. Our 1951 
floods were occasioned by the fact that these air currents were of equal strength, 
and neither was strong enough to push the other current backward out of our 
State. For that reason, we had excessive rains throughout our entire State for 
a period of 30 days. 

The western one-third of Kansas is semiarid. The central part of our State 
has moderate rainfall, while the eastern third of Kansas, during many periods 
of the year, has excessive rainfall. In fact, the annual average yearly rainfall 
in eastern Kansas is from 2 to 3 times the rainfall received in the western part 
of our State. 

After making an exhaustive study and consulting with all of the Government 
experts in the Department of Agriculture, Water Resources Board, Geological 
Survey, and Army engineers, I can reach only one conclusion, and that is that 
large dams with adequate reservoirs will be necessary to control the excessive 
water during our heavy rainfall season in the southeastern section of Kansas, 
I also believe that it will be necessary to adopt proper soil-conservation methods 
and small-stream watershed control to augment and protect the above program. 

The Government authorities have proposed four flood-control dams on the 
Verdigris River Basin which flows through the Third Congressional District. 
They have also proposed 4 flood-control dams on the Cottonwood-Neosho, which 
flows through southeast Kansas. 

One of these dams has been constructed at Fall River on the Verdigris River 
watershed. In 1951, our largest flood year, it accomplished the purpose for 
which it was built. All residents of our district who watched this flood-control 
structure operate during that disastrous flood are convinced that it was a proven 
success, 

During 1952 Kansas suffered one of its driest years. The Fall River Reservoir 
was able to let enough water out of its storage capacity to keep the Verdigris 
River flowing. The Fall River Reservoir was able to stabilize the stream flow 
in the Verdigris River Valley, enabling cities to maintain their industrial pro- 
ducton, which amounted to millions and millions of dollars, and also to maintain 
industrial payrolls. In addition to that, thousands of farmers were able to 
haul water from this river. 
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I believe that each river basin should be studied on its merits as to what type 
of flood control is best suited to that river valley. Consideration must be given 
to the geology, types of soil, annual rainfall, availability of storage capacity, 
and the amount of benefits to be derived, compared to the amount of damage to be 
done to certain areas. If the benefit ratio is adequate and the damage to be done 
is not excessive, then certainly our Government should not hesitate to do what 
is necessary to protect our natural soil resources, our industry and labor payrolls, 
and our health. 

I believe these projects qualify under the criteria mentioned, and therefore 
urge that this committee make adequate appropriations available for the con- 
struction of the Toronto Dam on the Verdigris River and for funds to start 
construction on Strawn Dam on the Cottonwood-Neosho River. 


Mr. Grorcr. Now I would like to introduce Mr. A. H. Reece, chief 
engineer of the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., who wants to make 
a short remark and file a stateme nt. 

Mr. Reece. Gentlemen of the Civil Functions Committee, at a meet- 
ing of our railroad chief engineers on March 5, 1953, a representative 
of the Verdigris, Marias des Cygnes, and Neosho Rivers asked that a 
poll be taken of the representatives of the chief engineers of the rail- 
roads that serve that territory for their views with reference to the 
construction of the retention reservoir as part of the flood-control 
plan for these three streams. That was done, and the following reso- 
lution, which I will file with the committee, was passed showing that 
those present all signed except one. There was one railroad that 
was not represented. So it gives a total of 5 that signed the resolu- 
tion out of a total of 7. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the resolution will be received by 
the committee, and we thank you for your statement. 

(The resolution above referred to is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF CHAIRMAN, RAILROAD ENGINEERS’ COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL, 
KANSAS Ciry, Mo., Marcu 5, 1953 


At meeting today of the chief engineers, or their representatives, of the respec- 
tive railroads operating in the territory involving the flood control of the Marias 
des Cygnes, the Neosho, and Verdigris Rivers and insofar as they affect the 
respective roads operating in the area, the railroad engineers make this resolu- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we approve the principle of flood control by reservoirs and 
levees in the Marias des Cygnes, Neosho, and Verdigris Basins and urge authori- 
zation be made and the initial funds be appropriated for the construction of such 
reservoirs that are required as an integral part of the flood-protection plan. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co.: by — 

Chief Engineer ; Guy A. Thompson, Trustee, Missouri Pacific R: ail- 
road Co., Debtor ; ; by W. H. Hobby, Chief Engineer ; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Co., by W. R. Throckmorton, Chief 
Engineer; The Kansas City Southern Railway Co., by Anleece, 
Assistant President; Missouri-Texas Railroad Co.; by K. H 
Harger, Chief Engineer; St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., 
by E. Shuduson, Chief Engineer; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 
way Co. (not represented ) 


Mr. Grorce. Next in order I want to — Mr. Glenn H. Beal, 


of Fredonia, Kans., vice president of the Verdigris Valley Watershed 
Committee, and one of the leading bankers of Fredonia, Kans. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Beal, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Glenn H. Beal, of Fredonia, Kans. I want to express to you my 
appreciation for this opportunity to appear before you and request 
an appropriation of $1,900,000, to begin construction in the fiscal year 
of 1954 of the Toronto Dam and Reservoir, which is an integral unit 
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of the authorized Verdigris River Basin flood-control project in 
Kansas. 

[ would like also to mention that the losses sustained by these con- 
tinuous floods not only are costing our local people millions of dollars, 
but it is also costing our Government, by reason of reduced income 
taxes. 

Gentlemen, I have lived in Fredonia all of my life. I am president 
of the State Bank of Fredonia, and while I am vice president of the 
Verdigris River Flood Control Association, | am appearing before 
you today on behalf of not only the thousands of farmers of this 
fertile valley, but as a representative of the many cities located on 
or near this river. As a banker, I know these people and some of 
their problems. Our records show that this river has flooded 54 times 
in the last 45 years, and in 1951 our flood losses were in excess of $6 
million and 5 human lives. The future economy of our wonderful 
valley extending far into the State of Oklahoma is dependent on this 
one flood-control project. Many industries are located in our cities 
along this river, and they, along with the farmers, will benefit tre- 
mendously from the Toronto project. 

The Fall River Dam and Reservoir located on Fall River, a tributary 
of the Verdigris, were completed in 1949. It was through the opera- 
tion of this one dam in July 1951 that a bountiful harvest was saved 
from destruction, for when the gates of the Fall River Dam were 
closed, it became possible for the Verdigris to discharge its flood 
waters more rapidly, actually preventing damages during the 1951 
flood alone of $1,840,000 over the entire Verdigris River Valley in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Our people in this section of the country 
feel that our investment in these flood-control dams is a capital invest- 
ment from which will accrue large dividends not only for all of us 
but for our children and our children’s children. Certainly any think- 
ing person could not construe this as a “pork barre 1” appropriation. 
We have been blessed by the operation of Fall River Dam and our 
people have faith that funds will be appropriated to construct 
Norents also. 

The estimated cost of the Toronto project is $17.361.000 and to date 
the sum of $407,100 has been allocated to the project for preliminary 
planning and the preparation of plans and specifications. Toronto 
was authorized by Congress in 1941. After the flood of 1951 the 
Budget Office asked for a supplementary increase in appropriation 
to H. R. 4368 in which $3 million was asked for the first year of con- 
struction of Toronto Reservoir. The Senate in 1951 placed $3 million 
in the budget for this project, but the item was taken out in the con- 
ference committee. In June 1952 the Senate committee wrote in $1 
million for construction money in the 1953 budget for this project, 
but again it was removed in the conference committee. President 
Truman’s 1954 budget included an item of $1,900,000 for Toronto, 
but Presideint Eisenhower's revised budget does not include this item. 

Gentlemen, I have appeared before this committee and the Sub- 
committee on Army Civil Functions of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee several times on behalf of this project, because I ‘believe 
from the bottom of my heart, that this is the only solution to our 
problem. I own no land in this valley, but I have hundreds of 
customers and friends whose destiny is dependent on this appro- 
priation. 
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I have tried briefly to give you my ideas concerning this project as a 
solution to our flood-control problem. But there are many additional 
benefits to be derived. I speak of the benefits during drought periods 
and low-stream flow. Last year as some of you may know, we exper! 
enced one of the severest droughts in this section in recorded history. 
Many of the fine industries including a large refinery located at Coffey- 
ville, Kans., would have had to cease oper ations hi id it not been for 
our Fall River Dam. The gates of this dam were opened for enough 
to permit a constant flow of water in Fall River which confluences 
with the Verdigris at Neodesha, Kans. This permitted the communi 
ties below Neodesha to have sufficient water for their needs. Thou 
sands upon thousands of farmers hauled water released from Fall 
River. Construction of Toronto would supplement this stream flow 
and guarantee to all our people at all times an adequate supply of 
water. 

In the presentation of my testimony I have used very few — 
and statistics. Questions of a technical nature will be answered | 
the Corps of Engineers. In previous hearings I have quoted Lt. Ge n 
R. A. Wheeler, our own Governor Ed Arn, and at this time I want to 
quote Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, who stated on January 24, 1950, that 
‘The next logical step in the development for the Verdigris Basin is 
the construction of the Toronto Reservoir.” And again in July 1951 
General Pick stated : “I think the most effective project you could build 
down in here | pointing to southeastern Kansas on the map| would be 
the Toronto Dam.” 

Never has any other flood-control plan been offered as a solution to 
our problem, nor is there any demand for a resurvey or restudy. We 
are united in our support. I have with me 2 affidavits from large 
landownes, and L petition signed by 11 landowners owning acreage 
totaling 4,357 acres in the inundated area. The total acreage required 
being 14,600, and they urge this appropriation. ‘There are only 55 
families who will be compelled to relocate, but at present these fi milies 
are a forgotten lot. They are unable to sell their lands at present, be 
cause no purchaser desires to own land in this area under present con 
ditions. Progress among these people has almost stopped, they have 
no incentive to improve their farms and dwellings. The county will 
not build and maintain their roads, and bridges which were lest in 
1951 have not been restored. Even in some instances mail routes have 
been discontinued. With the beginning of construction, these families 
will move willingly, and this uncertainty will be ended. 

In closing let me state that if it were possible, for you men to go 
home with me, and see first hand our beautiful, fertile v: alley, you 
would know how imperative, and how justified, this project re ally is. 
I beg of you gentlemen, to consider our problem, and to include these 
funds for construction so that this everpresent flood hazard may be 
removed. I thank you. 

The following resatations in favor of this project have been filed with the com 
inittee : 

City of Cherryvale, ae 

City of Benedict, Kans. 

City of Coyville, Kans. 

Verdigris Township, Kans. 

Board of Education, Fredonia, Kans. 

City of Fredonia, Kans. 

Board ef County Commissioners, Wilson County, Kans. 





Webster Townshjp Board 

Verdigris River Food Association 
Coffeyville (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce 
Metro Club, Neodesho, Kans. 

Lions Club, Neodesho, Kans. 


AFFIDAVI! 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
Wilson County, ss: 


My name is Cliff Howard. I am 58 years of age and I am a resident of R. F. D. 
Toronto, Kans., living 3 miles south and 1% miles east of Toronto, Kans. I 
own 486 acres of land at this location and have been a farmer farming said 
land for 7 years. 

My land is within the area proposed to be inundated by the proposed Toronto 
Dam. Subsequent to the planning for this dam, all activities with reference to 
public support of ordinary necessities with respect to the proposed inundated 
area have ceased and this is particularly evidenced by the failure of Woodson 
County and/or the State of Kansas to maintain the roads in passable condition 
for ordintary traffic and to the extent that at the present time the mail carrier 
carrying mail through the neighborhood which I occupy has ceased the delivery 
of rural mail because of the impassable condition of said highway which has 
been neglected and the upkeep refused because of the authorized use of said 
land for said dam purposes. 

This uncertainty as to whether who will be occupying this land 6 months or 
» years makes it impossible to plan with any certainty for future activities with 
respect to my own operations or my family and results in an unsettled state of 
mind which likewise makes it impossible to determine a proper course to take 
with reference to the redemption and/or sale of my land for the reason that 
no prospective buyer would under the circumstances look into a situation about 
which there is the same confusion and uncertainty as is now experienced by this 
afhant and those similarly situated and this condition is illustrated by the fact 
that since the authorization of the dam I have had my holdings listed and no 
agent has been able to procure an interested purchaser by reason of the facts 
herein recited. 

Authorization for the construction of the Toronto Dam would relieve all of the 
complaints stated herein. 

(Signed) Crirr Howarp. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me, the undersigned, a notary public in and 
for Wilson County, Kans., this 30th day of April, 1952. 
(Signed) Norma Criark, Notary Public. 
[SEAL] 


My commission expires October 27, 1952. 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
Wilson County, 88: 

Lee Moon, of lawful age, being first duly sworn upon oath, states: 

I am 57 years of age and I am a resident of R. F. D., Toronto, Kans., living 1 
mile west of Toronto, Kans., and have lived there for 17 years. At this location 
I own und operate 450 acres of land. 

I have read the affidavit made by Cliff Howard to which this affidavit is 
attached and I know from my own personal knowledge that the things Mr. 
Howard has stated to be true and correct and further states that while I live 
but a mile west of Toronto, Kans., and for the reasons recited in the affidavit of 
Mr. Howard, the governmental units responsible for road dr highway upkeep have 
neglected and refused to maintain the road leading from my location to Toronto, 
Kans., and in this partiular: The flood in July 1951 took out the bridge of said 
road and no movement has been made by any responsible authority and none is 
contemplated to replace said bridge to make the road passable. As a consequence, 
it is necessary for those who travel from the location of my land to Toronto, 
Kans., to go around another route, making it necessary to travel 7 miles to get 
to Toronto when across the straight thoroughfare it would be and is just 1 mile. 
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That this condition applies to all of those in the area or those who would travel 
through that point en route to Toronto and those same people are similarly 
situated to myself. 

Authorization for the construction of the Toronto Dam would relieve all of the 
complaints stated herein. 

(Signed) Lee Moon 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, the undersigned, this 29th day of April 
1952. 

[SEAL] (Signed) Norma CLark, Notary Public. 

My commission expires October 27, 1952. 


Mr. Hann. The committee thanks you for your statement. 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, I want next to present Mr. W. Carlton 
Hall, a farmer from Coffeyville, Kans., and also one of our dairymen 
who have been interested in these projects for over 30 years. 

Mr. Hatx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is W. Carlton Hall of Coffeyville, Kans. I am here to explain to you 
just why the construction of the Toronto Dam on the upper Verdigris 
in Kansas is so seriously needed. 

Iam a farmer. I own a 420-acre farm in the Verdigris River bot- 
tom. I have farmed this land ever since I was large enough to drive 
ateam. We built a private levee around 320 acres—higher than the 
highest flood known. I then built a new, modern, 10-room home. 
This was put on a 5-foot foundation in order to have it safely above 
floodwaters. 

Due to the grading and ditching of our roads, and fields, and the 
building of large storm sewers in our cities, water gets to the river 
sooner and our floods continually get higher. Water now flows 2 
feet over the top of my levee and has been in my home many times, 
several times better than 43 inches on the floor. 

People who do not live in this valley cannot realize the terrible feel 
ing one has, even during a dry period like we are now having, when 
it rains. Fear, the horror of what the rains might do tomorrow. All 
of your earnings, crops, livestock and possibly your home and family 
might be swept : down the river. 

During the period from 1937 to 1952, we averaged better than two 
floods a year. This water killed out all of my alfalfa and even pasture 
grasses, leaving nothing but mud. I had to buy other land and move 
my cattle and dairy to higher ground. It ruined my fine home as well 
as three tenant houses. This home and my tenant houses, I tore down 
and tried to save some of the material. Most of it, however. was too 
rotten from continuous mud and water soaking. I have lost many 
cattle as well as hogs in the numerous overflows. One flood I had 17 
purebred hogs that swam into Coffeyville, a distance of 3 or 4 miles. 

A large part of this fertile soil lies idle because the risk has become 
too great. The farmer will not risk his labor and the cost of preparing 
the seedbed and the seed, for his chances to raise a crop. High waters 
not only have caused farmers to move out, but also many industries. 
The Sinclair Refinery pulled up and left Coffeyville. The floodwater 
was a main factor causing this loss. They employed 550 men. Other 
industries are seriously hurt, likewise, and ¢ ng be compelled to move. 

In some respects, last year was a lucky year. We had no high water. 
I raised the finest wheat I ever grew. Sane fields made almost 50 
bushels per acre. Gentlemen, this shows what we can do if we could 
only control the water. 
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‘Toronto Reservoir is a twofold project. It is needed for dry 
weather as well as for controlling floodwater. Last year was the dry- 
est year on record for our stream. Toronto Dam was seriously needed, 
Not for flood control alone, but also for water utilization, or uniform 
streamflow. 

One of the four reservoirs authorized in 1941 along with the Toronto 
project is the Fall River Reservoir on Fall River, a tributary to the 
Verdigris. It has done a wonderful piece of work. Without Fall 
River Dam last summer, most of the towns and cities along the 
Verdigris, including Independence, Coffeyville, Cherryvale, Neodesha, 
and others, would not only have been without water for city use, but 
their industries would have been shut down. Army engineers re- 
leased water from Fall River Reservoir sufficient to keep the stream 
flowing. 

With Toronto Reservoir, flood heights will be cut from 3 to 4 feet 
during major floods and thus eliminating the many smaller ones. 
We will then be assured ample water for city and commercial use. 

We have worked many Years to get these reservoirs in this south- 
eastern part of Kansas. I know from my actual losses—not only the 
taking of my livestock and crops, but also, as I have stated, it has 
forced me to tear down my home, and tenant houses and move to 
higher ground. Yet. we still go back in the bottom and try to farm 
that land. Why’ Because it is so rich and productive, some of 1 
still take a chance. 

Toronto Reservoir is not a large project and it is located up in the 
hill lands on the upper Verdigris. Here small dams would not work. 
Our rainfall often is 6 inches in a few hours, and we must have a basin 
with ample capacity to catch this water and with gates that can regu 
late the stream flow. 

Oklahoma, adjoining us to the south, has large flood-control reser- 
voirs on all of its streams and on some streams, more than one. This 
has made agriculture safe. The farmers not only will be safe from 
floods, but many of them will be able to irrigate during dry seasons. 

Kansas has only two reservoirs of any size, and we do so need 
Toronto. T have worked for more than 30 years for flood control 
southeast Kansas. If vou will allow funds of $1.900,000 to start the 
construction of Toronto Reservoir, industries will come to Kansas 
and agriculture will again prosper. There is no better farmland any 
place if the water is controlled, 

Folks, I have tried to picture to you the long, hard work that has 
been done to try to control our floolwaters. I have endeavored to 
picture how serious are our losses. We are now, finally, at the point 
where we can stop these losses. Yes, by means designed by the best 
engineers our country has been able to hire. Fellows, I am not asking 
for a lease-lend or a donation from the Government. This small 
amount of investment will pay off in greater dividends from crops 
and livestock saved, as well as increased health and prosperity of our 
cities and added industrial prosperity. 

I beg of you, please see that we have sufficient funds to start Toronto 
this next year. We have waited so long and borne so many losses, I 
pray that you will see the importance of this small project and make 
it possible for construction to start soon. 

I thank you. 
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Mr. Grorer. I next want to introduce Mr. Chandler F. Jarvis from 
our district, who is chairman of our water resources council of the 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Jarvis. It has often been stated that chambers of commerce 
are continually clamoring for reduction of Federal expenditures but 
are the first to protest budgetary cuts which affect their own federally 
financed local projects. 

Please be assured that the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 
highly commends the administration for its move toward economy to 
reduce unnecessary Federal spending. This organization has contin- 
ually upheld this point of view, and I believe we are consistent in up- 
holding it now—the only apparent conflict being in what is considered 
essential and nonessential spending. I know that you will find this 
organization sincere in this approach since I believe that not a single 
instance can be found when the Kansas State chamber has urged you 
to support expenditures of Federal funds for projects in Kansas— 
other than in the field of flood control, which to us appears to be a 
necessary expenditure. 

For many years, the Federal Government, by its own desire, has held 
the financial key to adequate flood protection on rivers and streams 
under its jurisdiction. ‘This situation has thus placed the Federal 
Government in the position of determining which areas are to be 
served by acequate flood protection and which are not—which are 
necessary and which are unnecessary. 

In considering this proposed cut in appropriations for flood-con 
trol projects in Kansas, is it logical to assume that these programs 
approved by a former Congress have now become entirely unneces 
sary ¢ 

Does the Federal Government now consider it unnecessary to give 

ome measure of flood protection to the river valley in the United 
States suffering probably the most devastating flood in history ‘ 

If congressional leaders think it wholly unnecessary to provide 
appropriations for flood contro! in Kansas in accordance with plans 
developed over many years, what better alternative plan can Congress 
propose—or will Congress wash its hands of the whole affair and 
assume no responsibility in a field where the Federal Government 
previously has assumed dominant responsibility and jurisdiction ? 

Has the thinking of Congress changed? Is it now the thinking 
that flood control is entirely a local matter to be handled and financed 
on a purely local basis ? 

The President’s Missouri Basin Survey Commission in its January 
7. 1953, report states with respect to program goals: “The basin’s flood 
history is well known, and floods of 1951 and 1952 served, amid their 
destruction, to dramatize the hazard. ‘The protective program should 
be integrated, taking full advantage of the benefits obtainable from 
watershed management, small retarding reservoirs, larger regulatory 
reservoirs, levees, channel improvement, and other works.” 

These are exactly our goals in Kansas. The water management 
policies of the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, developed over 
the past 2 years by more than 60 men from all parts of the State Sa 
resenting widely divergent flood-control views, have thoroughly 
agreed with these program goals. 
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We in Kansas are proceeding in good faith to put forth our utmost 
efforts, locally, to attain these goals, We have worked vigorously 
during the past 2 years to insure State legislative approval of water- 
shed district legislation. The Kansas State chamber was the recog- 
nized leader in the promotional program which was successful in the 
enactment of house bill 481 in the 1953 session of the Kansas Legis- 
lature which permits the establishment of local watershed districts 
to undertake to the fullest extent possible the development of water- 
shed management measures. Had it not been for this organization, I 
am very doubtful that such legislation would have been enacted. This 
serves to illustrate that we are in good faith vigorously promoting the 
“integrated” program which the President’s Commission has consid- 
ered so highly essential. 

While thus proceeding to get our own local house in order, we are 
equally concerned with securing adoption of other portions of this 
integrated program, including “larger regulatory reservoirs” previ- 
ously provided for and authorized by Congress—and now so suddenly 
sought to be removed from the integrated program. 

There is much loose talk about Federal economy in this latest pro- 
posal. A good deal of Federal money has already been spent on pre- 
liminary construction of the dams now thought by some to be “unnec- 
essary.” What is to be the future of these preliminary works? 
Would it not be necessary for the Federal Government to appropriate 
rather large sums to remove the preliminary structures completed to 
date, or will these partially completed structures forever stand as a 
monument to false Federal economy? Would it not also be necessary 
to provide large Federal sums to terminate contracts already let ? 

Much has been written and said publicly concerning the desirability 
of relying solely upon watershed-treatment measures for flood con- 
trol. The Kansas State chamber believes wholeheartedly in land 
and water conservation measures as evidenced by our vigorous support 
of State legislation to permit organization of local watershed districts. 
However, we do not believe that this is the sole answer. Nor do other 
responsible officials. The President’s Missouri Basin Survey Com- 
mission, the Kansas Governor’s Independent Board of Engineers, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and others, state in different 
ways that watershed programs will have only relatively minor effects 
on the disaster-type floods and that the larger the storm or the flood 
event, the less real effect land treatment alone will have. In fact, we 
have repeatedly requested those who believe watershed treatment 
alone will furnish adequate flood protection to supply us with factual 
information to back up their opinions, but thus far they have been 
unwilling or unable to do so. 

What, then, is the answer? We believe it to be an integrated pro- 
gram of flood control including soil- and water-conservation practices, 

reservoirs of a suitable kind on upper tributaries, suitable reservoirs 
to protect main streams, dike and channel improvements where neces- 
sary, and necessary bank stabilization. 

With these thoughts in mind, we reiterate our previous position that 
the originally proposed appropriations for reservoirs in Kansas are 
a necessary part of the intergrated program. Without such reser- 
voirs we are convinced that Kansas will not be adequately protected 
from floods. 

Mr. Hanpb. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Jarvis. 
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Mr. Grorce. Next I want to introduce the mayor of Independence, 
Kans., and also one of our leading industrialists in that area, Mr. 
Emmett E. Wilson. 

Mr. Hanxp. We will be very happy to hear from you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Wuson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, [am 
appearing as mayor of the city of Independence, Kans., and also as 
secretary of the Verdigris Valley Flood Control Association. The 
people of my city, county, and the entire area covered by the Verdigris 
River Basin are desperately in need of the development of the Ve rdi- 
gris River Basin flood- control project in southeast Kansas. 

The project is a part of the general comprehensive flood-control plan 
in the Arkansas River Basin which was approved by Congress in the 
Flood Control Act of June 27, 1939. The Verdigris River pl: in, which 
contemplates the construction of the Toronto Dam, was approved in 
Congress August 18, 1941. 

The first dam of the project, known as the Fall River Dam and Res- 
ervoir, was completed in the summer of 1949. This dam has conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the plan will work as there has been no 
flood on the Fall River below this dam and, until June and July of 
1951, there was no extensive flood on the Verdigris due to control of 
the floodwater through the one dam completed. 

The Army engineers have estimated that had the Fall River Dam 
not been in operation, the 1951 flood would have been 4 feet higher on 
the lower Verdigris River in Kansas and another 1-foot rise in the 
river would have flooded the city water pumping plant at Independ- 
ence during the flood. 

The 1951 flood, which devastated our area of the State, far exceeds 
the greatest in the known history of the river valley. The losses result- 
ing are difficult to comprehend. The flood covered 116 square miles. 
Many more thousands of acres would have been flooded had the Fall 
River Dam and Reservoir not been in operation. This loss in the Ver- 
digris Valley has been a constantly reoccurring one with 53 floods in 
45 years. Thousands of acres each year are needlessly wasted by flood- 
ing which can be controlled. Industrial areas receive damage year 
after year. The railroads and road systems are damaged and traffic 
halted for days at a time. 

I have lived all my life in the Verdigris Valley area. I have ob- 
served every flood in the Verdigris Valley during that time except 
during the 5 years I was in military service; during that 5 years there 
were 3 severe floods. 

The Verdigris plan was authorized in 1941. The people of the 
valley be lieved that an orderly development of the plan would come, 
yet 12 years have elapsed and only the Fall River Dam has been 
completed. Those living in the reservoir area have been in a constant 
state of suspense and orderly progress has been halted to farm im- 
provements. ‘The road system in the reservoir area is only temporarily 
repaired. The land is not easily sold because of this constant air of 
uncertainty. Those living below the dam site have lived in the hope 
that relief would come and yet after 12 years there is no action. 

Last. week I flew the entire distance of the Verdigris River Valley 
from the Oklahoma line to the source of the river. The valle +y is green 
with thousands of acres of wheat and alfalfa and the corn is a few 
inches high. Hundreds of head of cattle are being placed in the area 
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to graze on the green pastures and the countryside has an air of great 
hope and anticipation for a good year. All of this can change over- 
night—the same as it did in July 1 9: 51 and has done year after year in 
the past. This entire beautiful V india is Valley can become a picture 
of devastation—a soggy, stinky mess; livestock drowned, homes 
washed away and the savings of a lifetime lost ; not to mention the loss 
of human lives that always oceurs in the disastrous floods, while our 
people are filled with hope and encouragement that Congress will at 
last wake up to their dire peril. 

Thus far in this statement I have dealt with the devastation caused 
in our area in general and without reference to particular types of flood 
loss. I wish to comment now on some types of losses. 

The Union Gas System, a public-utility company, supplies natural 
gas to most of the residents and most of the industries located in the 
Verdigris River area. Its pipelines and producing wells are suscepti- 
ble to flood damage. During the flood of 1951 its emergency radio 
cars were pressed into service simply to keep communities otherwise 
entirely isolated from public contact in a position where their dire 
pr ril could be broadcast. 

The community of which I am mayor is the home office of the 
Sinclair Pipe Line Co., the largest oil pipeline system in the world. 
Only last Monday I attended the dedication ceremonies at Cushing, 
Okla., commemorating the completion of a 24-inch oil pipeline from 
that point to Chicago. Many miles of this Big Inch right-of-way is 
through the Verdigris Valley carrying the precious oil that our part 
of the country produces to the people of the East who vitally need it 
and to tankers who carry it to our troops in Korea. National defense 
of oil is too clearly understood to require further elaboration. 

My town is the headquarters of Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills which 
company has seven alfalfa dehydrating plants loc ated in the Verdigris 
Valley. Other dehydrators are similarly engaged in producing “de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal which is probably the leading ceil crop pro- 
duced by farmers in the Verdigris Valley. All of them saw in the 
flood of 1951 fields of alfalfa destined for dehydration rotting in the 
floodwaters. Warehouses filled with thousands upon thousands of 
tons of meal destined for livestock and poultry feed were left as soggy 
and utterly worthless remnants of the flood. 

I have earlier mentioned the new 24-inch crude-oil line of the Sin- 
clair Pipe Line Co., which is just one of several operated through this 
area by that company. Closely paralleling the Sinclair right-of-way 
are the gasoline lines of the Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. without whose 
product of the oil industry the busy streets of Washington would soon 
be deadly silent. 

I have seen the great Universal Atlas cement plant completely sur- 
rounded by floodwater of the Verdigris River; the railroads that haul 
the cement were forced to suspend service because not only the tracks 
but bridges as well were washed away. <A great portion of the cement 
made in Independence goes into defense work all over the United 
States. 

The Kansas Gas & Electric Co., which has a large distribution 
system in our area, suffered great damage in the 1951 floods. 

I have mentioned only a few of the industries in our town that. have 
suffered severe losses. There are many more smaller industries that 
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have suffered just as much in proportion to their size as these larger 
companies. I wish to emphasize to you that the economic burden 
under which we struggle and the economic losses which we sustain 
through delay in correcting this situation are not exclusively ours but 
affect the entire Nation. 

My statement up to this time has dealt with the losses sustained 
by the floodwater of the Verdigris me and the good work done by 
the Fall River Dam and Reservoir in holding back 4 feet of flood- 
water during the 1951 flood. 

I wish now to mention the great value we have received from the 
Fall River Dam and Reservoir during the drought of 1952. The 
drought during the late summer of 1952 caused stockwater ponds, 
cisterns, and wells to go dry necessitating farmers to haul water not 
only for livestock but for daily consumption in their homes. Our 
or of some 13,000 people, and many other towns in the Verdigris 

Valley, depend upon the Verdigris River for its water supply. During 
1952 our city water pl unt pumped 591,508,000 gallons of water and 
from August 17, 1952, to Monday morning of last week, Independence 
furnished 2,903,695 gallons of water to the distressed farmers of this 
trade area for their livestock and personal use, All of this water 
was made possible through the operation of the Fall River Reser 
voir as the Verdigris River would have ceased to flow had not the 
United States Corps of Engineers maintained a flow of water down- 
stream from water stored in the reservoir. This reservoir has clearly 
demonstrated its great value in stream pollution by being able to main- 
tain a flow of water for the use of the cities and industries along the 
route of the river. This past drought has clearly demonstrated to 
the people of my area the great value of the reservoir-dam type of 
flood control. 

The United States Corps of Engineers advised us that the construc 
tion of the Toronto Dam reservoir is the proper method of controlling 
the floodwater of the Verdigris River. We have 100 percent faith 
in their ability and judgment; if they tell us that is the type of dam 
that will correct our trouble, we certainly will rely on them as they 
are experts in the field. 

After many years of hard work and many trips back to Washing- 
ton appearing before committees, President Truman placed in his 
budget an appropriation of $1,900,000 for the start of construction of 
Toronto Dam. The people in the Verdigris Valley received this news 
with great thankfulness that their problem would soon be solved, only 
to have these hopes vanish by the removal of this appropriation a 
short time ago. 

We in the valley have been discouraged and disheartened many 
times in the past, but we have never given up hope that someday this 
dam will be built. It is our sincere hope that this statement of 
facts, relative to the great need of flood control in the heart of our 
Natitn, will be favorably received and that the appropriation 
to start the construction of the Toronto Dam will be made available. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hanp. Mayor, lam very glad to have your statement and thank 
you for your appearance this morning. 

Mr. Grorce. Next I want to introduce Mr. George Fox, a banker.of 
Chetopa, Kans., who lives in the Neosho watershed. 

Mr. Hann. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Fox. 
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Nerosuo0-Corronwoop FLoop ConTrROL 
WITNESS 


GEORGE FOX, OF CHETOPA, KANS., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE NEOSHO-COTTONWOOD FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Fox. The flood-control problem on the Neosho watershed in 
Kansas is different and its remedy simple. The problem is “Too much 
water in times of flood, and too little in periods of drought.” 

The solution is easy. The 4 comparatively small multipurpose 
dams and reservoirs recommended by the Army engineers, prayed for 
by the people of the valley, and authorized in 1949 by the Congress, 
are economically justified and will more than pay for themselves in 
reduction of flood losses and in providing domestic and industrial 
water supplies for the 14 cities depending upon it for water. ‘The 
cost-benefit ratio is better now than when authorized. 

The Neosho is the most used stream in Kansas. In periods of 
drought the water is used over and over by one town after another as 
it passes in through the waterworks systems and out through the sewer, 
and creates a critical health hazard. 

The conservation pools above the four dams are essential to public 
health and to protect the water supply of these cities for domestic and 
industrial use. Many acres of rich bottom farmland will be protected 
from floods for every acre taken out of cultivation by the conservation 
pools. No town would be hurt by either of the dams. 

Practically every taxing unit in the valley has adopted formal reso- 
lutions favoring the four dams and many hundreds of individuals 
petitioned for the authorization of the dams and have petitioned for 
their construction. 

Most of what active opposition there has been to the Neosho-Cotton- 
wood project comes from people living outside the flood plain, and 
much of it from other watersheds. 

We beg for an appropriation to start work on this project. 

The Neosho River is the most used stream in Kansas, and the most 
erratic. The Neosho watershed has two big problems, but the answer 
to both is dams and reservoirs. 

These problems are too much water in times of flood and too little 
in periods of drought. 

Yearly rainfall on the Neosho has ranged from more than 65 inches 
at Burlington to 16 inches at Neosho Rapids, just a few miles away. 
It sets new flood records at frequent intervals with increased damage. 

In 1951 it topped all flood records, and then in 1952 and early 1953 
had all towns on it worrying for fear drought conditions of 1936 and 
1939 might be repeated. In late March 1953 the river got a flushing 
for the first time in almost a year when rain partially broke the 
drought. 

During the drought of 1936, according to the State health authori- 
ties, the combined use of water from the Neosho by the towns on it 
was seven times as much as passed downstream; in other words, the 
water was used by one town after another as it progressed downstream, 
going in through the waterworks intake and out through the sewer 
outlet. 


No wonder the health authorities worry about pollution in the 
Neosho. 
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The people of the valley think the Army engineers have found the 
answer in a series of 4 dams and reservoirs, located at Council Grove, 
on the upper Neosho; at Marion, on the upper Cottonwood; at Cedar 
Point, on Cedar Creek; and at Strawn below the junction of the 2 
branches. Three of these dams are near the headwaters. 

These dams would be economically justified by the reduction of 
flood losses, but the benefits from the available supply of water for 
domestic and industrial use in periods of drought is equally im- 
portant, in protecting the health of the residents of the cities and 
towns which depend upon it for their water. 

In 1936 there were 49 days of no flow in the Neosho at Parsons, 
and in 1939 there were 25 days with no flow, and 3 months with 
an average flow of less than 5 cubic feet per second. 

Yet the annual runoff on the Neosho is 100 times the combined 
inaximum use of water for municipal and industrial use. More use 
should be made of that water. 

The four authorized dams would make it possible for municipali 
ties to have plenty of water for domestic and industrial use. 

In the 1951 flood on the Kaw, 450,000 eubic feet per second passed 
Topeka, yet 439,000 cubic feet per second passed Parsons on the Neo- 
sho which has only one-tenth of the Kaw drainage area. The discharge 
at Parsons in July 1951 was 1,000 times the July average. 

The four dams wouldn’t stop all floods, but they would much more 
than pay for themselves under the present conditions. 

There is a radical difference between the Kansas River Basin and 
the Cottonwood, Neosho, Verdigris, Fall, and Marais des Cygnes 
River Basins in southeastern Kansas. The hills in these basins carry 
thin soil over hard subsoil which permit comparatively little in-soak. 
The steeper grades in the headwaters cause quick runoff from the 
hills into the valley. 

The Army engineers are not trying to force their plans upon the 
Neosho watershed. 

The people of the valley when it was understood local interests 
must pay a goodly part of the cost, years ago united in asking Con 
gress for protection from floods. Back in 1908 the Department of 
Agriculture made a survey of the valley, but didn’t offer any satis- 
factory eOSOy 

In 1939, on continued demand by the people, the Congress directed 
the Corps of Engineers to make a complete survey and report on 
the Neosho. 

The engineers, after complete surveys and studies, recommended 
a series of four dams. Ever since then the people have been fighting 
to get the dams constructed, and every step taken by the engineers 
has been on a directive from Congress at the request of the residents 
of the valley. 

The definite pl: ins report now is ready, and we want the Congress 
to make an appropriation to start the work now. 

The majority of the residents of the Neosho watershed are strongly 
opposed to any more delay in the construction of the four compara- 
tively small dams on the Cottonwood and Neosho Rivers, authorized 
by the Congress. 

Two Corps of Engineers and the Soil Conservation Service have 
made eiahishete surveys of the watershed. The surveys and reports 
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are up to date. Changes made necessary by the 1951 flood, the grand- 
di ud ly of all flood is on the Neosho, have been ni ide. 

Phe engineers are ready for the lettering of a contract for the start 
of woul on the dam near Strawn, the largest and most important of 
the four. Nothing can be gained by delays or by additional surveys. 
‘There is no question as to the need for flood control and for stream- flow 
regulation. The figures show that these dams will more than justify 
their cost. 

The 1951 flood threatened the lives of hundreds of persons. At the 
little town of Neosho Falls 80 persons were taken from their homes 

boats. Every house in the town except one was flooded. Many 
were destroyed o ( ‘ badly d: ami ged, business houses were \ recked and 
stocks destroyed "waaa the Neosho reached a height of 8 or 10 feet 
higher than ever before known. The river retained a record-breaking 
height all the way to Grand Lake near Miami, Okla., above the 
Pensacola Dam after doing great damage to Miami, Okla. 

Council Grove is begging for the flood-control dam upstream from 
the city recommended by the Army engineers. Such a dam would 
flood only a few homes in the rese rvoir area, woul | protect the b usiness 
district and scores of homes in Council Grove, and materially reduce 
flood losses at Dunlap and Americus and in the valley. 

Mayor Sk called attention to the failure of the flowaway at 
Council Grove because opponents of dams contend that flowways like 
those recommended for the Kaw would work on the Neosho, although 
the Kaw report specifically states that it applies to the Kaw Valley 
only and not any other stream. 

The channel of the Neosho at Council Grove was straightened. 
widened, and diked. This flowway worked fine during several minor 
tloods, so far as that city was concerned, but the speeded up curre “ntly 
greatly increa ow the damage to the rich bottom farmlands below 
the flowway. 

Then when the major floods of 1941 and 1951 came, the flow Way 
not only completely failed to protect the city of Council Grove, but 
many residents say it caused increased damage in the city it was to 
protect. The entire business district was flooded in both of these floods 
as were scores of homes. Many lives were threatened, and owners of 
farmland below the city feel that the swift current from the flowway 


again increased the di amage downstream. ‘Terraces were ruined. 
Roads washed out. Farm buildings were wrecked and gullies eut m 


the land, making the farming of some of it impossible. 

Farmers now fear to live in the valley below the city or to keep 
feed or grain there. 

The city of Marion, long troubled by floods on the upper Cotton- 
wood, also on advice of Black and Veatch, built a bypass around the 
town. This bypass or flowway also worked until real floods came, 
then Marion discovered that the flowway did not protect the city 
from real floods and that the increased speed of the current greatly 
increased damage to farmlands for miles downstream. 

The experience of these cities on the Neosho watershed proves that 
flowways are not the answer to flood protection. 

The people of the valley have been asking for these dams for more 
than 30 years. There was no objection to dams until the location of 
dams was fixed, after which there was the natural opposition of the 
comparatively few people in the proposed reservoir areas. 
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The fact that siltation is no problem on the Neosho is proven by 
studies of the Neosho made by various agencies, and by the conduct 
of Grand Lake above the Pensacola Dam on the lower Neosho in 
Oklahoma. 

The long continued drought which started last summer, and is not 
vet entirely broken, caused the level of water stored above the 
Pensacola Dam to fall more than 23 feet below power level where it 
ordint wily is maintained. This e xpose od the larger part of the reser- 
voir bottom to public view and shows undisputed evidence that very 
little silt has accumulated in the 11 years the dam has been in operation. 

This confirms the estimate made by the Army engineers that it 
would take 500 years or more to silt up the Strawn Reservoir under 
the present conditions, and about 700 years with the other three dams 
n operation. 

The proposed Strawn Dam, on which work could start soon after 
construction money is available, would inconvenience very few farm- 
ers. Most of the families formerly living in the reservoir area have 
already moved out because of the oft-repeated floods of increasing 
he Noht. 

No dam proposed for the Neosho watershed could ever have any 
provision for storing water for navigation, power, or irrigation. 
\verage rainfall just won’t justify it. But the dams would provide 
torage of water to provide domestic and industrial water supply for 
many cities and towns which get their water supply from it—and 
which dump their sewage into it. 

That the four dams on the Neosho will do what the Army engineers 
say they will do is supported by the success of the dam on nearby Fall 
River where conditions are very similar. 

The dam and reservoir on Fall River in southeastern Kansas, com- 
pleted just before the 1951 record-breaking flood, proved its worth by 
keeping the floodwaters of Fall River within its banks below the dam, 
when the Verdigris a few miles away, and the Neosho devastated the 
entire flood plane. 

The Fall River Dam and Reservoir again proved its worth during 
the long-continued drought in 1952 and part of 1953 by providing the 
water for the domestic and industrial needs of Coffeyville and other 
towns depending upon it. Coffeyville officials and industrialists tes- 
tify that industrial plants there would have been forced to shut down 
for months for lack of water, except for the water released day by day 
from the Fall River Reservoir. 

What the Fall River Dam and Reservoir do for Coffeyville. Fre 
donia, and other cities in protecting them from flood and providing 
the necessary water in times of drought. the Strawn Dam and other 
% dams on the Neosho would do for the 14 towns which depend upon 
the Neosho for their water supply. 

Citizens of Miami and Ottawa County, Okla.. through which the 
Neosho River passes, join the people of the Neosho V alley in Kansas 
in praying for an appropriation for the construction of the Strawn 
Dam and final plans for the other three authorized dams. 

The governing body of the city of Miami and the board of county 
commissioners of Ottawa County, like the cities and towns and other 
taxing units on the Neosho in Kansas, ask for the dams. 

The city of Miami suffered a loss of $2,500,000 and her citizens and 
business enterprises many hardships in the 1951 flood. Yhe board of 
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county commissioners, in its resolutions asking for the construction 
of the dams, placed the loss in Ottawa County at $5 million in that 
one flood, and there have been many previous floods. 

We feel that the Congress should make an appropriation for the 
construction of the Strawn Dam at this session, and also provide the 
necessary funds for the preparation of plans for the three other dams 
in this project so that further delays may be avoided in the project 
to safeguard the lives and property of the thousands of residents of 
this splendid valley. 

Mr. Hanp. We are happy to have your statement, Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Grorer. Mr. Chairman, I have some resolutions here which we 
would like to have made part of the record. They are from the var- 
ious government bodies up and down the river valleys. 

This is a certified copy of a petition by the property owners who 
live in the Verdigris River Valley, whose land will be inundated if 
we build the Toronto Dam, urging us to go ahead and construct the 
project. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Congressman George. That will be filed 
with the committee. 


Turspay, May 12, 1953. 
Missourtr River 


WITNESSES 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 

A. L. THOMAS, DRAINAGE ENGINEER, HARRISON COUNTY 

MICHAEL MURRAY, COUNSEL, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, HARRISON 
COUNTY 

JAMES F. MULQUEEN, FORMER MAYOR OF COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


CHARLES F. TVRDIK, SPEAKER, NEBRASKA STATE LEGISLATURE, 
DEWEY 


LOUIS I. PENTZEIN, PRESIDENT, PENTZEIN, INC., OMAHA 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

HAROLD F. NELSON, MEMBER, STATE LEGISLATURE, REPRESENT- 
ING GOVERNOR BEARDSLEY OF IOWA 

L. H. CHRISTENSEN, SERGEANT BLUFF, IOWA 

KEYES GAYNOR, CITY ENGINEER, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

HAL BRIDENBAUGH, UNICAMERAL LEGISLATURE, DAKOTA CITY, 
NEBR. 

W. W. SMALL, CHAIRMAN, BURT COUNTY BRIDGE COMMISSION, 
NEBRASKA 

ROBERT B. BROOKS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, MISSOURI RIVER 

VALLEY DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very glad to have with us this after- 
noon the ranking majority member of the Committee on Appropria- 
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tions, and our good friend and colleague, Congressman Ben Jensen, 
and a group with him which is going to discuss various problems on 
the Missouri River. 

We will be very glad to hear from you at this time, Congressman 
Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to say on behalf 
of myself and these gentlemen here present that we appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before your committee at this time. 

We do have a very serious flood problem between Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Council Bluffs, and Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
And, as you remember, the terrible flood that occurred on the Missouri 
River and in the lower reaches from Sioux City to Kansas City, and 
especially you will remember the great fight that was made at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to keep the Missouri River from flooding over the town 
and destroying the homes of about 30,000 people. 

Mr. Hann. We had considerable testimony last week on that very 
point. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, from Omaha to Kansas City the Diree- 
tor of the Budget has recommended $3,500,000 for channel stabilization 
for the next fiscal year, and $2,500,000 for the same purpose between 
Sioux City and Omaha and Council Bluffs, which I hope this com- 
mittee will approve. 

In general, the Missouri River between Omaha, Nebr., and Kansas 

City, "Mo., is reasonably well channelized except for a few sections 
where the protection works have been destroyed or have not been 
completed. 

The shaping process, however, is only the initial step. The river 
channel cannot be considered as “pegged down” or stabilized until 
the concave banks have better protection. Some 60 percent of the 
work remaining to be done on the Missouri River between Omaha 
and Kansas City is the strengthening of the pile-shaping structures 
with rock to form permanent bank protection. 

Floods and ice have been particularly destructive in the past few 
years to the dikes and shaping structures in the sections where the 
new Federal levees have been constructed. It is essential that the 
bank stabilization work in such areas be completed soon. It is also 
important to keep the stabilization work in other areas so that addi- 
tional new levees can be built. It is not good sense to build a levee 
until the bank is stabilized. 

And we all recall the demonstration of the cooperative effort on 
the part of the people to save the city, and I am happy to say that the 
man who led that fight is here in this room right now. At the time 
he was mayor of Council Bluffs. He will testify. He is now a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Council Bluffs. His name is James Mul- 
queen. 

Here is a thing I want the committee to understand: A bill passed 
the Congress a number of years ago—I think it was in about 1935— 
to make the Missouri River navigable from Sioux City to the mouth; 
and in order to do that it was necessary to make long sweeping bends 
in the river and to narrow the water-carrying capacity of the channel, 
and in order to do that the channel was made narrower and the carry- 
ing capacity was narrowed by dikes and levees that were placed on 
either side so that when the great floodwaters come from the north 
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the only place for the floodwaters to go is up and out over the levees 
and on to that great productive land. 

Up to 1947 we had « xpended about $30 million for bank-erosion con- 
trol and for channel maintenance to put the river in the channel from 
Sioux City to Council Bluffs, lowa. Then it was decided by the admin- 
istration in power that because of the fact there was not enough money 
appropriated by the Congress to complete the existing flood- control 
installations on the river for the full length from Sioux City to Kansas 

. Mo. Most of the money Congress appropriated since 1947 for 
Missouri River stabilization was spent from Omaha to Kansas City. 

As I said, they had already spent some $30 million north of Omaha 
to Sioux City, and that stretch was let go to pot, and because of that 
fact, the river has been running rampant all over the country, flooding 
hundreds of thousands of acres of the finest most productive land in 
America and eroding away thousands of acres. 

I had asked many times that money be earm: arked for channel main- 


tenance and bank-erosion control between Omaha and Sioux C ity, but 
all in vain. Last fall I asked the Army engineers to approve an 
appropriation of S85 million, to be earmarked for this purpose. ‘The 


budget allowed $2.5 million. 
Now, I will not take any more of the committee’s time, because we 


have a number of people here who will testify, and I want you to 
hear from them. 

Mr. Dewey has a film of this terrific tlood that took place on the 
river last year. Whether you will see the pictures is for the com- 
mittee to decide. They do five a vood ide a, and I think possil bly a 


better idea of a little of the havoc the river creates than can be told 
in words. 

Mr. Jensen. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. 
Thomas, who is the drainage engineer for the county of Harrison. 
He has testified here before on this matter. Mr. Thomas has lived 
all of his life on the river, and he is well able to tell you the story. 
Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Hanpv. Mr. Thomas, the committe will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I was asked to appear before your 
body to try to give you some idea of what we have to compete with 
on the Missouri River. 

I was sent here by the various dr: ains ige districts, and some peti- 
tions have picked up something like 1,380 names that have been given 
to me. 

We on the Missouri River are faced with this problem: We have a 
county that runs some 40 miles along the river, about 40 miles. I 
have been on the river practically all of my life. I have been directly 
connected with it for 45 years, as an engineer. Last year we had, as 
you know, a slight flood, and to indicate that, I would like to show 
you a part of the loss that we suffered in land alone. 

We had a total acreage of some 89,600 under water. I have a Gov- 
ernment map here which shows where the river is today, and where 
the land was flooded [indicating]. 

The net loss of that inundated land, of this 80,000 acres, plus, is as 
follows: Of the land involved, we had 7,680 acres that was 50 percent 
sanded in, and it will take from 5 to 10 years to reclaim it; and we 
had some 15,360 acres that was made unfit for cultivation, and it will 
not be available for cultivation for years. 
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Last year the river cut and sanded in an average of 62 acres of land 
a day, and if we were to value the land we lost last year at $150 an 
acre, it would show we lost some $3 million worth of land. 

To sum it up, I think that the average per capita acreage in the 
United States is 6 acres. In other words, we put some 382 people in 
the poorhouse, to starve to death, as a result of the loss of this land. 

That is just one of the points that I would like to bring out. And 
the damage to crops and the loss of the protection and other things 
we have dealt with in the report. 

We have been dealing with the various organizations up and down 
the river, and we are in accord with any plan, we do not care what plan, 

long as it will give the people an opportunity to live like other 
people, and as long as we know that we can have some protection. 

Away back in 1918, which I think you will remember, not only this 
community, but every community was called upon to produce more 
foodstuff. We did. W e cut down our timberland: we cleaned out the 
ditches to make room for more production. Not only did we do that 
in our county, but in every other county in the State. 

And again, about 1935, we were called upon to cut down produe 
tion, to cut down on livestock, because we had too much. 

Again, in 1942, we were again asked to produce more foodstuff. 
We did. We cleaned out more cits hes and we made available more 
cropland, to cultivate and to plow, just the same as was done in other 
areas, in the Dakotas, Oklahoma, and several State in the United 
States, who did the same thing at that time. 

Now we have got this problem to face, and we cannot cope with it 
It is a national problem, so we are here today asking that we get 
protection. If we should have another national emergency, I sin 
cerely doubt if we could do as good a job as we have done in the past— 
we know that we cannot in our county with some 22,000 acres less in 
production. 

That is why, in my opinion, I feel that the benefits we receive are 
far ofiset b y the losses, and I wouk | like to see mone ¥ ap propri: ated and 
spent for our own protection as well as that of the Nation. If we do 
not survive, neither will the rest of the Nation. If we were to wall off 
the city of Omaha, Nebr., for 90 days and not let any foodstuffs get 
in there and nobody come in and out, possibly 90 percent of the people 
in that area would be lost. 

So I think that the only way that we are going to be able to survive 
is by getting some mone y to help us out in the problem we are facing 
out there. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, all of these ecentlemen here are anxious 
that the $2.5 million, which is the bill, be earmarked for channel main 
tenance and bank-erosion control from Sioux City, lowa, to Omaha, 
without pinpointing any particular place, but just leaving it with the 
Army engineers. 

As you know, at Decatur, the bridge was built a number of years 
ago and at a spot where the Army engineers said it should be built. 
The east end of that bridge is now about 2,000 feet t away from the east 
bank of the river. 

We are anxious to have that taken care of, but we do not ask that 
fund be earmarked especially for that purpose; we simply ask that the 
$2.5 million be left in the bill, earmarked Sioux City to Omaha. 
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Now, I wish you would just take a minute or two, Mr. Thomas, to 
tell the committee of 1 or 2 of the most vital points on the river. 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe Mr. Murray is going to go over that. 

Mr. Jensen. Very well. 

Mr. Hann. The committee is very glad to have your statement, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Jensen. Very well. 

Mr. Tuomas. May I add that this map shows the stretch of the 
river, and this indicates the point at Decatur where the water should 
be flowing. This is an overall flood picture map covering the area 
between Omaha and Sioux City, shown in blue. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

LoGAN, Iowa, May 5, 1953. 
CHAIRMAN, CIVIL FUNCTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to orders of the board of supervisors, acting as trustees 
for various drainage and levee systems, located in parts of Pottawattamie, Har- 
rison, and Monona Counties, in the State of Iowa, we were asked to submit the 
following for your consideration, relative to the stabilization and protection of 
lands embraced within their jurisdictional rights so that a better understanding 
might be had by your honorable body of the gravity of the situation that is 
caused by the uncontrolled Missouri River between Omaha, Nebr., and Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Harrison County is located in the western tier of counties and ranks 14th in 
size in the State of Iowa. It is bordered on the south by Pottawattamie County 
and on the north by Monona County. On its western boundary the Missouri 
River runs along this county for approximately 40 miles, and during the April 
1952 flood we had approximately 89,600 valuable crop acres inundated by Mis- 
souri River overflow, 2 incorporated towns and 1 unincorporated village, 2 con- 
solidated schools, and 5 independent schools were hit by the ravages of this flood. 
In order to give you a better view of the gravity of the situation, we have upon 
reliable information estimated the losses in the western part of our county and 
we do hereby submit the following for your consideration. We want this ex- 
pressly understood that this is an estimate, but we feel that it is just and as near 
accurate as can be determined at this time. 


ESTIMATE OF LOSSES INCURRED BY FLOOD 


1. Highty-nine thousand six hundred acres inundated. 
2. Sixty-six thousand five hundred and sixty acres, 5-percent loss of topsoil. 
Based on an average of $150 per acre, $499,200 loss of topsoil. 

3. Seven thousand six hundred and eighty acres, 50-percent loss of topsoil and 
sanding, based on $150 per race, is $576,000. 

1. Fifteen thousand three hundred and sixty acres, 100 percent loss due 
to the fact that there are 1 to 4 feet of sand deposited over this ground, and 
cannot be put into production for a number of years. One hundred percent loss 
on this ground based on $150 per acre is $2,340,000. 


DAMAGE TO FARM BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Survey shows that 423 farmsteads were surrounded or inundated by water. 
Several houses completely washed away and all outbuildings damaged. We have 
assumed a figure which we think is reasonable to restore these buildings to 
their original intent. The average cost per farmstead is $2,500 per set; a 
total of $1,057,500 to restore and reclaim said buildings. 


LOSS IN PLANTED CROPS 


Our records show that some 24,636 acres of wheat, oats, and alfalfa were 
in this area, and to restore the same it would cost approximately $15 per acre. 
You might think that $15 to restore this crop an exorbitant figure, however, our 
figures are based on the fact that this land was treated with commercial fertilizer. 
The cost to restore this loss is $367,540. 
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LOSS IN THE PRODUCTIVITY OF LAND 


We have figured that we have a substantial loss in corn productivity ou 
this bottom land. This is, of course, due to the fact that if water stands on 
land of our type the ground tends to become stale and will not yield as well 
as if it is allowed to aerate itself through the process of fall plowing. Figures 
show that our overall yield is some 49.6 bushels per acre based on a county 
wide program. However, we are all aware of the fact that this bottom ground 
yield per acre will come closer to 70 or 80 bushels per acre. We have figured 
we have lost 30 bushels to the acre in productivity. With the loss of all the 
small grain, statistics show we should have some 53,760 acres of corn on this 
bottom land, and figuring the yield cut 30 bushels an acre and the price received 
for this corn to be $1.50 a bushel, we have lost $2,419,200. 


LOSS TO FENCING 


Reconnaissance shows that some 60 miles of fences have been entirely de- 
stroyed, and from good authority we find it will cost $480 per mile to refence 
this land, making a total cost of some $28,800. Further reconnaissance shows 
some 200 miles of fence that has been damaged. Our estimate to repair or 
replace this fence is $100 per mile or $20,000. 

We will attempt to call your attention to further losses we have experienced : 

1. Pigs—1,800 last at farrowing time. 

2. Calves—423 were sold and will not be held as milk stock. 

Cows—12 head lost due to flood damage. 

Hogs, all types-—150 head from flood damage. 

Chickens—20,000. 

Loss in milk production due to evacuating cattle. 

Loss in farm-stored grain. 

Loss to hay and pasture 

Loss of time due to delay and inconvenience of being forced from your home, 
and the further delay of time lost in the seasons work. We cannot and will not 
on the above items try to place an estimate of dollars and cents on the actual loss, 
hecause we are not capable of estimating a price on the loss of time. 

10. Damage to Federal Highways 30 and 75. 

11. Damage to Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 

12. Damage to public utilities and power lines. 

We will further attempt to show you the approximate moneys it will cost us 
to restore our drainage and road systems into a sound and workable condition 
so that our people can be assured of a reasonable living in the future. In order 
that they might enjoy the health and benefits they should receive for tax dollars, 
they will be required to expend the following sums to repair their roads and 
drainage systems: 

1. Streams and channel clearance and roadside drainage. 

2. From the outlet of the H. and P. at the Boyer—back north to the upper 
Willow No. 1, there are approximately 42 surface inlet pipes. Of these approxi- 
mately 30 will need cleaning out, a cost of $1,500. 

3. Repairing and replacing levees on the H. and P. will require approximately 
175,000 cubic yards of earth estimated cost of $20,000. 

4. From the Pottawattamie County line north to the Schwertley Drainage 
District there are approximately 31 surface inlet pipes of which 95 percent will 
have to be replaced, cleaned out, ete. This will cost approximately $20,000. 
Replacing and repairing levees along a 12-mile course will require approximately 
666,667 cubic vards or $100,000, 

5. Repair levees and replace the same—one million cubic yards, for 20 miles, 
$150,000. 

6. Repair and clean our levees—one million cubic yards, cost of $159,000. 

7. Repairing levees and cleaning out additional subdrainage ditches in the 
flooded area will cost approximately $150,000. This cost does not include neces- 
sary funds which will be needed to repair outlets for the fields adjacent to same. 


v. 


and funds needed for farmers to repair and clean out existing drainage systems 
on their farms. Estimated to replace the same, $180,000. 


R 


Reshape 200 miles of road (drainage ditch) at $1,000 per mile, $200,000. 
9 


Restore 100 miles surface drainage ditch at $1,000 per mile, $100,000 
10. One hundred tubes to be restored at $4 per foot, $14,000. 
11. Restore 15 bridges washed away at $6,000 per bridge, $90,000. 
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We, as a committee, are in favor of the plan now in effect, better known as 
Pick-Sloan plan 

We are, of course, in favor of the stabilization of the river channel at various 
points and bends through out county. We also feel that the series of dams and 
reservoirs when correlated with the levee system will work, but we do want 
assurance that we will not have a recurrence of the same river we had in 1952 
Our committee is further perturbed about any organization or firm trying to 
bottle up this river with inadequate bridging which holds back water onto our 
cropland and into our homes for the sake of lessening expense for the construc- 
tion of said toll bridges As our land along this river has a severe drainage 
problem and a consta cleanout of our intercounty and county ditches to pre- 
vent overtlow. 

We have unanimously agreed, and we think your honorable body will fully 
agree with us that the only place that we will ever stop this Missouri River is by 
impounding our runoff from the hills and mountain ranges. We have also unani 
mously agreed thut this es should be closely peels with an overall soil 
conservation and land-use program. We further ask that all agencies connected 
with this Missouri River Nace program be hereby instructed to proceed without 
delay to continue with this work on this river at an accelerated rate and com- 
plete it at the earliest possible date. The above does not mean to put in the 
dams and stabilize the channel, it means that the overall plan should be put 
to work at once. We believe without question that the above written statements 
are a consensus of the opinion of all the peoples that have been affected by this 
flood, not only in this county, but every county that borders the Missouri River 
in Iowa and Nebraska. 

We quote from a document that has long been known to people, and we think 
it explains our needs better than anything we can say: The best way to insure 
domestic tranquility and promote the general welfare of the people and provide 
for the common defense is to keep this port on of the country producing live 
stock, grain, and food products, and the only way this can be done is to control 
this Missouri River. 

Respectfully, 
A. L. Tuomas, Representative. 
MicuarEL Murray, Representative. 


Mr. JENSEN. The next witness is Mr. Michael Murray, counsel for 
the board of supervisors, Harrison County. ' 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Murray, the committee will be very ple: ased to hear 
irom you. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have very little to add to what Mr. Thomas has already said, except 
this: We all do appreciate what ~ Congress has done for us in the 
flood emergency. ‘The shame of it, it has occurred to me, is that the 
help that comes from the eeiaeel has to come in the form of emer- 
gency money, when the expenditure every year of the reasonable sum 
of channel maintenance and bank erosion control could avoid the 
expenditure of that emergency money in every large part. 

Y ou gentlemen undoubtedly kewrw more about this than I do, but 
a rough guess on the expenditure of emergency money, I would say, 
would mean we get about 50 cents of the dollar for what is spent. 
On the other hand, under a planned program of control of the river 
by the engineers and the proper planned expenditure of that money, 
through the letting of construction contracts, and so forth, would 
mean that we would get dollar for dollar. I just submit to you gentle- 
men that this $2.5 million, which is in the bill now, will amount to 
$2.5 n ae of work on the river, whereas if it does not go on the 
river in hat form, some time later on, in all likelihood, emergency 
money is going to have to be spent, for which only perhaps half the 

alue woul | be received. 

Mr. Thomas or I would be very glad to answer any questions | you 
gentlemen may have, especially with reference to danger —— and 
to point out where work needs to be done in our particular area. 
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Mr. Jensen. I might call attention to the fact that these two gentle- 
men are from Harrison County, where the river might break through 
if certain work is not done. And if the river breaks through there, 
well, it will just run right down to the town. And the lower part 
of Missouri Valley is 9 feet lower than the point where these gentle 
men are talking : about. 

Mr. Hann. The committee appreciates the point just made by you 
and Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to call next Mr. Mulqueen. 

Mr. Tuomas. May I say that I have one or two exhibits here that I 
will show the committee, which indicate the particular poits on 
the river and the particular area to which reference has been made. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. JENSEN. Next 1 am going to eall on Mr. James KF. Mulqueen. 
He is the fellow we all read about last year, who led the fight against 
the Mighty Mo, and with the help of people from every section In 
that area we we re i able to win the fight. T hey were working constantly. 
He spent some 3 days and nights, hardly getting a wink of sleep, 
going up and down the area, and using the radio. They did a really 
good job, to save the town from the terrible disaster of flood on that 
river, which was up about 20 miles. That was done simply by having 
the help of these people to pile sandbags, which was done by the 
people in the area, working day and night. 

Mr. Hann. We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Mulqueen. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Mulqueen was mayor of Council Bluffs at the time. 

Mr. Mutqueen. Mr. Chairman, it is rather embarrassing to me to 
listen to these remarks, but I appreciate the time you have given me 
for the few remarks that I would like to make. 

While I am here as a representative of the River Development As- 
sociation, I also re present thee ity of Council Bluffs. And the peop le 
of Council Bluffs are pleading with your honorable body to make 
enough funds available to enable us to continue the fight, and to carry 
out the Pick-Sloane plan, not only for the benefit of the people of the 
Missouri Valley, but for the people all over the country. 

I do not want to take u ip your time, because there are a lot more 
important people here who will follow me, but I do want to bring 
you up to date and to give you a little history of the flood disaster 
of last April. 

As Congressman Jensen told you, I was mayor of Council Bluffs 
at the time, and we did undertake a tremendous fight to hold the 
river. I only bring that to your attention, gentlemen, because | feel 
that the money spent during this terrible flood far exceeds the amount 
of money that you are planning to appropriate for channel stabili- 
zation. 

The city is located in such a position that the Missouri River is on 
the north, on the west, and on the south of us. The danger point to our 
city is on the north. If that should break through, if it had broken 
through last year, we would not only have lost the homes of 20,000 
people, but it would have been destructive of two-thirds of the city: 
and, as the Army Engineers tell us, they may have had difficulty to 
get the river back into its present channel. 

And I say to you, because the people in Council Bluffs and the sur- 
rounding area fought this battle and know the difficulties, that I do not 
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feel they can go through it again. We were lucky, the Lord was with 
us, and the Army engineers did a marvelous job, not only with their 
know-how, but with their equipment. But when you consider the 
fact that some 40,000 of our people put everything they had in it, 
physically, for a period of 12 to 14 days, I doubt whether we could 
do it again. 

The people in that area want the opportunity to live peaceful lives, 
so that we will not have to be worrying all of the time about whether 
we are going to have protection of our city in the event another flood 
occurs. Because, frankly, gentlemen, I do not think we could ever 
possibly keep that river in its channel, if it should raise to the point 
t reached in the flood last year. 

And may I point out that some of the city, at the time the river was 
at its height, was 10 feet below the crest; the city was 10 feet below 
the river at the 31.5-foot crest, and I do not need to tell you what would 
happen if it broke over. 

So my plea to you is that we keep not only the Pick-Sloan plan 
going and continue it. and progress with it, but that the $2.5 million 
that has been earmarked for stabilization of channels be continued 
until this job is completed, so that the people of this area can live like 
people in other communities in safety. 

I thank you very kindly, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hann. Mayor, I am snre the committee is very much impressed 
with your statement. and I thank you for it. 

Mr. Muiqueren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. The next gentleman will be introduced today, but he 
s going to appear before the committee later. He is Mr. Robert B. 
Brooks. from St. Louis, Mo., who is consulting engineer with the 
Valley Development Association. I also want to introduce Mr. Joseph 
B es a consulting engineer, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, before T turn the hearing over to Mr. Hruska, 
[ would like to say, that while I am for having the $2.5 million left 
in the bill, I am also for the $3.5 million being earmarked from Omaha 

Kansas City, because in that area work also must be done, and I 
ilso represent about 70 miles of that area, and, of course, I am also 
interested in the flood control downstream becanse, after all, we can- 
not be penurious about this thing, we must. all work together and 
fimht for the same cause. because in that stretch of the river we have 
tremendous floods, and there is so much danger in the entire Missouri 
River that we must all work to relieve it. 

Now. Mr. Hruska, will vou take over? 

Mr. Hann. We are very happy to have with us our colleague from 
Nebraska, Hon. Roman L. Hruska. whom we will be pleased to hear. 

Mr. Hrrskxa. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. IT have 
five connties facine the Missouri River. T believe that Mr. Harrison 
is to be here and will appear in behalf of and support this $2.5 million 
appropriation for channel stabilization between Sioux City and 
Omaha, and as Congressman Jensen has pointed out, that is to be 
without reference to pinpointing any particular part, so that it could 
be expended according to the best judgment of the Corps of Engineers. 

I want to suggest that the committee probably would not be too in- 
terested in my recounting the situation, because there are others who 
are more ably informed on these points, and I should like for you to 
hear from them. 
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It just happens that during the flood which Mayor Mulqueen de- 
cribed on the Missouri, that on our side of the river we tried to keep 
the river away from Omaha. We had dikes of’ about 13 miles in 
length, which Wwe succeeded holding. Net too much residential prop- 
erty was imperiled. I understand you have already had the details 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. Hanp. We have. 

Mr. Hruska. In other testimony and by other witnesses. 

At this time I would like to introduce Mr. Tvrdik, speaker of the 
Nebraska Legislature, who lives in South Omaha, and has been in the 
egislature since 1937, and who had occasion as a member of the legis- 
lature, and as a member of its appropriations committee, to act on 
emergency funds, which the State has allowed for this flood fight. 
{nd may I say that in the State we have favored the State doing all 
t could before we asked any help of the Federal Government. We 
isked for a State appropriation of $500,000 and as I recall we ex- 
pended a goodly part of these emergency funds before we asked and 
accepted any emergency funds from the Federal Government. 

I would like to introduce to you at this time Mr. Tvrdik, speaker of 
the Legislature of the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee is very glad to welcome you, Speaker 
Pvrdik. 

Mr. Tvrprk. Mr. Chairman, you are very kind, and I may say this 

s my first visit to Washington to make an appearance before any 
ommittee. When the opportunity presented itself to me, I felt it my 
duty to appear as a member of the legislature, and also as a person 
living in Omaha—and my district is on the river, completely on one 
-ide—thinking that maybe I could be of some he!p to the committee 

n making up its mind as to the amount of appropriation which it felt 

vas re ally needed. 

I do not intend to make any extended statement, because I know in 
the legislature we do not like to have a lot of testimony and a lot of 
letails given to us; sometimes we do not have time to read it, but we 
do like to have it in our files for reference. 

So I have a prepared statement which I intend to leave with the 
committee. 

Mr. Hruska. Would you like to have that made a part of the record ? 

Mr. Tvroix. If it meets with the wishes of the committee. 

Mr. Hanp. It may be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

My name is Charles F. Tvrdik. I am a State senator and speaker of the Leg 
islature of the State of Nebraska. I am appearing before your committee today 
to support the appropriation of funds for channel stabilization work on the Mis- 
souri River between Omaha and Sioux City. 

Gentlemen, the Missouri River upstream from Omaha is rapidly reverting to 
a wild river with consequent destruction of fertile agricultural lands and danger 
to highway bridges, railroad bridges, and other public and private facilities 

Failure to receive funds to continue construction of needed river-control strue- 
tures and to maintain those previously placed by the Corps of Engineers is re- 
sulting in the loss of complete dike systems and the moneys invested in those 
structures. Unless funds are made available now to resume the work of holding 
this river in place, further destruction of existing river structures will oceur. and 
both farmers and businessmen interested in the progressive development of the 
area will be at the mercy of the river. Under present conditions no levees, 
bridges, or other structures of any kind can be built near this river with any 


semblance of assurance that the funds invested in such improvements will not 
be destroyed at any time 
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Any delay in resuming the necessary work on this section of river will result 
in further increased costs for the Federal project due to the vulnerability of 
these river training structures to damage by ice and floods; and due to the ne- 
cessity of placing additional training structures and recapturing alinements 
which are being lost because of lack of sufficient control works. Funds provided 
the Army engineers since world War II have not permitted accomplishment of 
essential work at the proper time and as a result the project has suffered 
severely. 

The section of the Missouri River from Omaha to Sioux City is a vital factor 
in the continued economic development of the regions bordering on its banks. 
The wild meanderings of the Big Muddy have caused a progressive deterioration 
in the values of agricultural lands with resultant disastrous effects on the farm- 
ers Who are constantly seeing their fertile acres converted into sandbars. Not 
on!y are the farmers at the mercy of the river, but businessmen are unable to 
preject a stable future for any investment which they might wish to make in 
areas subject to the river’s meanderings. Unless the Congress finds it possible to 
resume the work of stabilizing the Missouri River channel from Omaha to Sioux 
City e residents of the valley find ourselves facing a very uncertain future 
with respect to our ability to sustain a vital and important contribution to the 
regional and national economy. We must have prompt action if there is to be 
any assurance that the river farmers, and businessmen dependent on their live- 
lihood from the farmers of the region, will not suffer unduly through the lack 
of appropriations for this work. 

I think it is important for this committee to know that this stabilization proj 
ect from Sioux City to the mouth, of which the Sioux City to Omaha reach is an 
important part, when complete, will insure protection against erosion to agri 
cultural areas totaling over 1,800,000 acres, and to municipalities, industries, 
and other installations valued at about $2 billion. Installations included are 
major highway and railroad bridges which will receive protection against out- 
flanking by the meandering river. Stabilization of the river will also permit the 
construction of levees by the Federal Government and local groups with assur- 
ance that they will not be destroyed by erosive action of the river. 

Mr. Tvrorx. As Congressman Hruska indicated, we in a special 
session in 1952 did appropriate a half million dollars for use in con- 
nection with the flood, and we, like the people at Council Bluffs, did a 
valiant job, and the people in this whole area did a valiant job in 
fighting the flood, and it was through the good grace of Almighty God 
that through our efforts we were able to keep the waters from inundat- 
ing the homes, destroying industry, and the destruction of everything 
that goes with it. 

{ feel very strongly that where the Congress has already appro- 
priated some $30 million or more to fix the river so that it would not 
obstruct navigation, and to help control floods, that it is because of the 
neglect in not taking care of the work that already has been done, that 
we have lost the benefits of that work. 

There is a danger that we can all visualize, I think, as the mayor 
of Council Bluffs, Mr. Mulqueen, has so vividly portrayed, there is a 
danger to the people living in Omaha, and to those living in Council 
Bluifs and on upstream. You can readily understand what would 
happen when you get a city 30 feet below the water level, if a dike 
should be broken; you can readily imagine what would have happened. 

So we feel very strongly that it is an obligation of the Federal 
Government to control these floodwaters and to keep the channels open 
in the river. 

Year after year these floods have occurred, and the damage is tre- 
mendous. The loss of property, both in farmland, as well as indus- 
trial property, is tremendous. Industrial projects are destroyed, rail- 
road property is destroyed, livestock animals, thousands of head, are 
destroyed, yes, even humans beings are lost. So I say to you that it is 
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very important that this subcommittee recommend the passage of this 
appropriation, so that the people in this area might live in safety, like 
one of the previous gentlemen, Mr. Mulqueen, pointed out, as they 
have the right to live, like other people. 

I believe that is all I have tosay, Mr. Chairman. I do thank you for 
the opportunity to make this statement, and again I want to urge you 
to recommend very strongly to the Congress the passage of this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Hann. We are very happy to have had you with us, Speaker 
Tvrdik. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I want to introduce to you at this 
time Mr. Dewey, a businessman and a farmer, and a gentleman who 
vill have the motion pictures, which I hope the committee will have 
opportunity to see a little later on. 

As one of the Chinese sages remarked, a picture is worth a thousand 
words, and I am sure you will be helped by seeing the pictures. 

Mr. Hann. We are very pleased to have you, Mr. Dewey, and shall 
glad to hear vou. 

Mr. Dewry. Mr. Chairman, I have some pictures here, which are 
stills, taken from an airplane. 

I am not a speaker, nor am I more than an amatuer photographer. 
It happens to be a hobby with me, however, and I have gotten a 
great many pictures of the Missouri River in action. I have some 
1,000 feet of motion pictures that I hope the committee may have time 
to see. 

I would like to pass these pictures around among the members of 
he committee. 

These pictures are of my neighbors and my friends, from several 
miles around. I brought them to you because these people have 
asked me to do so, and also to show you the motion pictures. From 
these, I think you can see for yourself much more clearly the situa 
tion than I could describe it to you. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much; we will be interested in seeing 
the pictures. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call next Mr. Louis I. 
Pentzein, president of Pentzein, Inc., engineers and contractors of 
Omaha. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee will be pleased to hear you, Mr. Pentzein. 

Mr. Penrzern. For the record my name is Louis I. Pentzein; I am 
a registered professional engineer, and president of Pentzein, Inc., 
engineers and contractors, Omaha, Nebr. 

We are marine contractors, but about 20 years ago we became 
interested in pipeline construction work and specialize in design and 
installations, or both, of underwater or submarine pipeline works in, 
under, and across rivers, harbors, gulf shore works. We have in- 
stalled such pipelines in the Gulf of Mexico and under practically 
every major river east of the Rocky Mountains, including such rivers 
as the Colorado, Trinity, Red, Cimarron, Canadian, Tom Bigbee, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Big Sandy, Passaic, Hackensack, Hudson, and 
most smaller streams, including works in Canada. 

Two such underwater pipelines were —— and installed by my 
company in the Missouri River in Decatur Bend for the Sacony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. This was at the Decatur Bend, which these other 
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men have spoken about. The Great Lakes Pipeline Co. also installed 
two lines in Decatur Bend, on whose installation and maintenance 
we have worked. 

Consequently I feel I am very familiar with Missouri River, Decatur 
Bend, and the pipelines in this locality. 

Most river crossings under navigable streams are usually selected 
at stabilized points or where the Corps of Engineers have indicated 
that stabilization structures are proposed, or where the structures 
are already in, and this is considered very important, because once 
a pipeline is installed, and the pipeline is once in service, it can- 
not be shut down, because families and industry in the area are 
dependent upon continuous operation of that pipeline. 

We have four lines across the river at that particular point. 

When the pipeline crossings were proposed in Decatur Bend, the 
Army engineers’ program indicated suflicient proposed improvement 
to justify selecting that particular location for the mstallation of these 
lines. 

Now, however, the Missouri River between Omaha and Sioux City 
is in the worst condition it has ever been in in over 25 years. True, 
we had a most serious flood, and many structures installed prior to 
World War II were not maintained or extended so that it is now 
necessary to begin anew. 

The new Decatur bridge was located at its present site also because 
the Engineers indicated the river would be stabilized when and 
funds became available. 

Now, this new bridge stands 95 percent completed, but unusable, be- 
cause the approaches cannot be built by the bridge company until 
the river is relocated and stabilized. 

I believe the river is too far east, on the east side. A natural-gas 
pipeline, and perhaps two oil lines are proposed to be installed on 
the new bridge, when completed, to serve the area south of Sioux 
City. 

Here are three distinct cases where private industry has expanded 
millions of dollars in pipelines and bridges, all necessary for our 
national defense, as was demonstrated when we built the Big Inch 
during World War II. I was one of the contractors on the Big 
Inch. You remember what it did in the way of helping transport 
oil from the fields in Texas to the eastern points where it could be 
used. 

The development of our country has always and still depends upon 
private industry to research and expand for all oil needs. That is 
the way we view things out where I live. 

From personal experience, I know that due to ravages of the Mis- 
souri River and also that no major maintenance work was done by 
the Corps of Engineers, the Sacony-Vacuum Oil Co. spent over a 
quarter million dollars to maintain service of the pipeline to carry 
over a half million gallons of fuel daily, and the Great Lakes Pipe- 
line Co. had to spend : a million and a quarter dollars to relocate, repair, 
and extend their lines at Decatur Bend in order to maintain service 
for their fuel commitments. 

At the same time, we are building natural-gas lines that extend 
all the way up from the Panhandle of Oklahoma all the Way across 
the State, through Iowa, Nebraska, and on up to the Twin Cities. 
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I am familiar with the Misouri River as few others are, because 
that is my business, and it has been for over 25 years. And it is my 
sincere belief that something must be done above Omaha similar ly as 
was done below Omaha, and Kansas C ity down to St. Louis, and the 
needs for which have been borne out by the statements and testimony 
of other witnesses today. 

Mr. Hanp. The bridge you refer to is above Omaha ? 

Mr. Pentzein. Yes, at Decatur. So my earnest prayer to you gen- 
tlemen is that you favorably consider an appropriation that will per- 
mit of stabilization of the channel and help us in the industry, who 
are required to make some energetic use for gaslines, oil and gas, as 
well as building pipelines, in order to take care of the needs in that area. 

There are other witnesses here who can testify about the troubles 
that have been caused, and the trouble that the oil and gas people 
are experiencing up there. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Pentzein. 

Mr. Hruska. That concludes the witnesses I wish to introduce at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, and I wish to take this opportunity to express 
to the committee our appreciation for your courtesy. We, like Con 
gressman Jensen suggested, want to support the appropriation needed 
for other areas, but our presentation here today is limited to the area 
between Omaha and Sioux City. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hanp. We are very happy to have with us our good friend and 
and colleague, Mr. Hoeven, to give us his views of the problems on the 
Missouri. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I rep- 
resent the Eighth Congressional District of Iowa. 

In all due respect to those who are particularly interested in work 
being done south of Omaha, it has been my experience that it has been 
very difficult for those of us living north of Omaha to get any assist- 
ance from the Army engineers, when it is required. The section of the 
river between Omaha and Sioux City seems to have been more or less 
neglected by the Army engineers. Quite generally I am simply told 
that there are no funds available for work between Omaha and Sioux 
City. 

Mr. Hann. It has been neglected. 

Mr. Horven. I do support the request that the $2.5 million be spe- 
cifically earmarked for the stabilization work between Omaha and 
Sioux City. If this money is earmarked it is going to solve a lot of 
problems and we will then know that some work will be done between 
Omaha and Sioux City. 

The Army engineers have for some years classified Sioux City as 
being in acritical area. The big flood of April 1952 is most convincing 
evidence that the Army engineers were right in classifying Sioux City 
as being in a critical area. I was personally present at Sioux City on 
April 138, 1952, when the waters of the Missouri were at their highest 
level at that point. I stood on Prospect Hill, the highest point in Sioux 
City and saw acres and acres of land under water. The old Missouri 
was lapping at the very doors of the new municipal auditorium adja- 
cent to the river and water pumps and sandbags were a common sight 
throughout lower Sioux City. Food stations were established, first-aid 
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stations were set up by the Red Cross, and the whole city was in a state 
of emergency. Hundreds of people were made homeless and there was 
much property damage but fortunately no lives were lost. It was 
only through the grace of God that the business section of Sioux City 
was not completely inundated at that time. 

I strongly feel that adequate money should be made available to 
meet any and all emergencies which may occur in the future. The 
people of Sioux City and vicinity want something done to prevent 
similar floods, and I am heartily in accord with their objectives. 
Throughout my years of service in the Congress I have sought adequate 
appropriations for flood control along the Missouri and shall continue 
my efforts in that direction until an adequate, overall flood-control 
program can finally be achieved. It is false economy to permit the in- 
undation of rich farmlands which are the potential source of our food 
supplies. It 1S also foolish to the spending million of dollars for 
fiood control in foreign countries while so little attention is being given 
to some of our local projects at home. We must be ready for the floods 
when they come. We cannot wait until the rush of the floodwater is 
upon us, and whether or not ample protection will be afforded in the 
future is largely in the hands of the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Subcommittee on Civil Functions. 

[ am also concerned about the seriousness of the erosion problem at 
Gordon Drive in Sioux City, lowa. Gordon Drive is a concrete high- 
way running along the bank of the Missouri River at Sioux City. It 
is in constant danger of being cut to pieces by the erosion of the river 
bank. The dike work which the Army engineers placed on the bank 
of the river was practically all washed out during the 1952 flood. 
Presently the river is working closely along Gordon Drive east of the 
old dikes. 

The city of Sioux City has tried to get the Army engineers to replace 
the broken dikes in that the break in the dike structure leaves the whole 
waterfront of Sioux City wide open to attack of the Missouri River. I 
personally made presentations to the Army enginers in behalf of the 
city but was advised that the dikes which have been destroyed along 

Gordon Drive were originally constructed for the development of 
navigation and that these dikes were river-training structures for a 
navigation project, funds for the building of which were appropriated 
by the Congress. I was further advised that no river and harbor funds 
were available to the office of the Army engineers at Omaha for the 
restoration or repair of the navigation structures surrounding Gordon 
Drive. I was told that the funds provided for in the Flood Control 
Act of 1950 can only be expended for the restoration of flood-control 
structures. Hence, because the dikes in question along Gordon Drive 
were constructed for the development of navigation, none of the flood- 
control money provided for in the Flood Control Act of 1950 can be 
expended to repair the dikes. I certainly do not think this was the 
intention of the Congress when it passed the Flood Control Act of 1950. 

It seems to me that the Army engineers are drawing a rather fine 
line when the refuse to repair the dikes along Gordon Drive for the 
reasons above mentioned. It is difficult to understand why there 
should be a difference between a pile driven in the Missouri River in 
the interest of navigation and another pile driven for the purpose of 
flood control. They are both piles and were both driven by the Corps 
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of Engineers for the purpose of holding the waters of the Missouri 
and for the protection of Gordon Drive. 

I strongly urge that sufficient money be made available to repair 
dikes such as those along Gordon Drive at Sioux City and that the 
Army engineers be authorized to make the necessary repairs to the 
dikes regardless of whether or not a navigation project or a flood 
control project is involved. I present an emergency situation which 
must have attention before another Missouri River flood descends 
upon us. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to present as the next witness Mr. Harold F. 
Nelson, of Sioux City, lowa. He is a member of the Iowa State Legis 
lature, and is here today representing Hon. William S. Beardsley, 
Governor of lowa. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Nelson, we are glad to welcome you in your own 
right, and also as representing the Governor. We will be very glad 
to have a statement from you. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, it is very kind of you to 
hear me this afternoon. 

As my good friend from the Eighth Congressional District, whom I 
prefer to refer to as Charles, if there is no objection, has indicated, I 
have lived in Sioux City most of my life, so I am familiar with the 
erratie, spasmodic, and diabolical efforts of the Missouri River. 

I wish to bring to you this afternoon the felicitations of our chief 
executive of the State, who asked me to tender to you his very sincere 
regrets at his inability to be present before your committee. T believe 
he was with you folks on some other matters last week. 

This matter has been discussed on the part of myself and others 
with Governor Beardsley on numerous occasions during the legislative 
session of ours, which just closed this last week. 

The Governor has indicated some thinking on the matter, which I 
will develop here just briefly. 

We in Iowa, and the Governor is very anxious to present to you his 
thinking, based upon his own personal observation, both by personal 
trips and by water as well as by air, concerning the conditions of this 
river under different circumstances, norma] and abnormal, 

We urge your consideration of the $2.5 million for use from Omaha 
to the Sioux City segment of the river, as well as $3.5 million from 
Omaha to Kansas City. I believe there are some 90 miles or better 
from Omaha south, are there not, Mr. Jensen / 

Mr. Jensen. About 70 miles. 

Mr. Netson. About 70. So that it includes the entire west boundary 
of the State of Iowa in the recommendation and in the suggestions to 
You. 

I would like to ask permission to include in the record a letter writ- 
ten by Governor Beardsley under date of March 25, 1953, to Hon. 
Glenn R. Davis, chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, which will 
indicate how we feel, and some of the thinking as to continuing the 
appropriation, and our feeling with respect to the entire problems on 
the Missouri River. 

I have indicated the letter by a capital A and would also like to in- 
clude in the record a statement prepared by me, which I have indicated 
by the letter B, and to which I want to eall particular attention to two 
paragraphs—and this will all be in the record, and it will not be neces- 
sary to reproduce it. 
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(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


Marcu 25, 1953. 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: Channel stabilization work on the Missouri River 
between Sioux City and Omaha has been neglected for so many years that we 
are becoming extremely discouraged over the attitude of Washington officials 
concerning this vital work. We are and have been wasting more good land 
through channel stabilization neglect than will be gained through new irrigation 
forthcoming from very expensive dams built in the State of South Dakota. We 
n Iowa are not against the congressional approved projects for the Missouri 
Basin that are designed to utilize our natural resources. We cannot, however, 
understand the reasonableness of spending millions of dollars to develop potential 
land for irrigation while withholding the expenditure of comparative small sums 
to keep the productive land that we have along the river. 

The farmers along the Missouri River in Iowa and Nebrasha do not have an 
organized group to represent them before the Congress to request reasonable 
Federal funds to stop the day-by-day destruction of their farms. Governor 
Robert B. Crosby, of Nebraska, and myself, as the Governor of lowa, are re- 
questing that our official representatives be heard by your committee concerning 
the need for appropriations to do something now about stabilizing the channel 
before we lose all the expensive river works that were put in before the war. 
I will designate a State representative from Iowa as my representative, and 
would appreciate your allowing time for this witness to discuss this problem 
that we in Iowa consider not only critical but one that becomes worse as the 
months Zo by 

[I am sending copies of this letter to those who have key positions in the 
President Eisenhower administration, with the thought that they will take an 
interest in a problem that has been totally neglected by the Democratic 
administrations 

Very truly yours, 


WirrtaAMm S. BEARDSLEY, Governor. 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Harold F. Nelson. 
As a member of the Iowa Legislatiure for some 12 years from Woodbury 
County, the county seat of which is Sioux City, and as the personal representa- 
tive of the Hon. William 8. Beardsley, Governor of the State of lowa, my 
testimony this afternoon will be directed in behalf of increased appropriations 
for Missouri River flood control and Missouri River development. 

My comments are directed to this committee based upon my own personal 
observations as they have been viewed on my part in the past quarter of a 
century, first as an individual! who has lived in Sioux City. Missouri River 
Valley for that and a longer period of time and, secondly, as an official in the 
State of Iowa in the capacity of a member of the Iowa Legislature and the ap- 
pointee of Governor Beardsley. 

The tragic story of April 1952 in the Missouri Valley Basin which was drama- 
tized in newspaper and radio for days and weeks on end is presently history. 
Too many of you who read of or heard of the tremendous and in many instances 
superhuman feats of endurance and energy even then or now cannot begin to 
realize or to evaluate the impact of this unnatural phenomenon in our basin. 

Engineers can more accurately tell this committee about the millions of gal- 
lons of water per second and its weight in tons, the crest of floodtide in feet. 
Others can tell you the cost and the result. 

The flood in the Missouri River Basin of April 1952 can surely and must 
remain an object lesson calling for a constructive, permanent, and continuing 
program in flood control and river development. 

Any goal that seeks to achieve less would be most inadequate. 

This thing must not happen again. True, it exceeds all records in the history 
of the valley, but it is typical of what again can happen there. 

Only in the actual doing and seeing is one fully aware of the heroism, bravery, 
and unselfishness that went into the combativeness and the fight to restrain the 
waters of the Missouri ever probing for a weak spot in the dike or a hole in the 
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earthen walls. To see these men, women, boys giving of their all of time and 
effort unselfishly cooperating in a mutual battle to, save their home, their prop- 
erty, their farms, can only give you a sense of America at work and a sense of 
the magic that they wrought when time was running out. To see this work pro 
gress, and to see its achievement, produce a stirring and cheering lesson in man’s 
effort to hold back the elements. 

Where those efforts failed and the waters surged over the land, was a picture 
sore to the eyes of all of us in that river basin. It is the aftermath that bleeds 
the heart, the woe and the wretch, and the bitterness and the hatred of a monster 
uncontrolled that could wash and cut and tear and destroy the work and savings 
and property of a lifetime of countless thousands that tear at the heartstrings 
of any who observed. 

These types of woes do not heal rapidly. The scars and the marks of a year ago 
are still on our land. Our property is still defaced. Our farms and farm build- 
ings still a picture of flood damage—damage and savings of a lifetime washed 
away. Economic losses that are beyond the recoupment of thousands of our peo 
ple. A setback in life that can only bring financial loss and bitterness. These 
all should be reduced and eliminated. The loss of a loved one drowned in the 
flood, the destruction of life’s savings, the inability to recoup is all a part of an 
unhappy drama of this basin and yet it is to people in distress that we as a 
Nation have been most liberal in our resourees under point 4 of our foreign pol 
icyv—a program worthy of its ends—yet here in our own Missouri River Valley 
an equal, even a greater problem involving economic wastes and losses, destruc- 
tion of property and lives at our very doorstep. Its cry for help and assistance 
should not go unanswered. 

The rate of erosion and destruction from major floods indicates that the 
major portion of remaining work may be destroyed or rendered useless in 4 or 5 
years, unless funds can be provided for prompt action. ‘This destruction and 
loss of previous Federal investment in the river channel project will continue 
intil an active construction program is fully effective. The small funds generally 
illotted to river channel work in recent years have made it impractical and un 
economical to attempt any new work above Omaha. The $2,500,000 recommended 
by the Budget Bureau to be appropriated for channel work above Omaha would 
be an encouraging start for halting the economic loss now occurring steadily 
between Sioux City and Omaha. However, it would not permit work at other 
locations where costly erosion is taking place. The $2,500,000, as I understand 
it, is only a start that is essential if we are to do anything about the problem 
at all. 

Between Omaha and Kansas City the river is confined to a barely uniform 
channel. Work on this section of the river is about 72 percent completed, as 
against 37 percent completion above Omaha. The channel is generally well 
shaped, except for a few points where flood and ice damage has occurred. About 
60 percent of the work remaining in this reach is the strengthening of the pile 
shaping structures with rock to form permanent new banks and the paving of 
those banks. 

Flood and ice runs have been especially destructive in the areas where the new 
Federal agricultural levees have been constructed. It is essential that the bank 
stabilization work in these areas be completed at the earliest possible time. 
Similarly, it is important to complete stabilization work in other areas so that 
additional new levees can be built as planned under the authorized basin program. 

For example, in the Hemmies and Arago Bend areas near Rulo, Nebr., the 
river is in a relatively wild state. This is adjacent to the location where levee 
units L-519 and L—528 are scheduled to be built. They will provide protection 
for about 75,000 acres of land and protect the approaches to a highway and 
railroad bridges at Rulo. These levees cannot be built safely until this 12-mile 
reach of river is stabilized. The Budget Bureau has recommended a $3,500,000 
appropriation for the Kansas City-Omaha stretch. All of this money would be 
needed for the strengthening and final stabilization of existing structures, leaving 
little, if any, money for new work. 

To all that compassion seeks let our problem first be at home to our people. 
One must personally see the adject suffering, the fright, and the fear and the 
horror of an uncontrolled monster eating and robbing away one’s resources and 
economic goods and to see the bitterness and the hatred of the objects and the 
sense of futility and loss when those waters have receded leaving only the grave- 
yard of hopes and the inability of redemption. To understand a problem that is 
oh so personal and oh so much a part of an individual then so much greater is the 
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understanding when the individual is understood and from that understanding 
a justification of assistance and aid. 

We, of Iowa, are grateful‘and appreciative for the splendid cooperation we 
have received from our Congressman Ben Jensen in trying to show Congress 
that we are in dire need of immediate help. We have confidence in your judg- 
ment in that you must recognize that we are asking for so little to accomplish 
so very, very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Next I would like to present Mr. L. H. Christensen, 
of Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, a prominent farmer who owns some land 
along the Missouri, south of Sioux City. He has some particular 
problems he wants to bring to your attent ion. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Christensen, the committee will be pleased to have 
your statement. 

Mr. Curisrensen. I am happy to have the privilege of appearing 
before you. 

My name is Lawrence Christensen. Iam a farmer living 414 miles 
southwest of Sergeant Bluff, lowa. I operate a 540-acre farm. This 
adjoms the Missouri River. 

I have been delegated by my neighbors to visit with your committee 
in regard to a bank erosion problem that we have in our stretch of the 
Missouri River, namely, the upper and lower Dakota Bends. 

Since late summer of 1950, on the lower Dakota Bend, until April 
14, 1952, we have lost 300 acres of land to the Missouri River. The 
river has not cut any land away at this point since that date, the day 
that the Missouri River flood of 1952 crested. The one good deed the 
1952 flood did for us was to change the channel away from our bank. 
The river has moved about one-half mile west and has left a small 
pond that before the summer is over, will be mostly sewage from the 
Sioux City Airport and the town of Sergeant Bluff. So it seems we 
can’t win, with the river against the bank we lose our land and with it 
away, we have a sewage pond filled with wastes of 1,500 or more peeple. 

Except for 50 acres, the land lost to the river was the highest and 
best bottom land in the valley. No land 2 miles back from the river 
is free from this hazard or bank erosion. 

I also want to point out that there were 5 farming units that. lost 
20 to 70 acres each. Four of these units lost enough land so that it is 
economically unsound to continue to operate them as a unit. Perhaps 
these four will have to liquidate their operations. If forced to sell, 
this land will not bring one-fourth of its true value because of the 
bank-erosion hazard. No loan company will finance farm purchases 
when it is generally known that the Missouri River is back in its wild 
state. Farm purchases financing will again be in a precarious position 
in the Sioux City-Omaha stretch of the basin because the bank stabili- 
zation work has not been completed and allowed to deteriorate. 

Now let’s go up river to upper Dakota Bend, where the dike No. 
802.4A, after 20 years, is still feebly holding the river away from the 
Charles Oehlerking Farm and the Sioux City airbase. This dike has 
several large holes in it. Some of it can still be salvaged. Experienced 
river men say that the next heavy flow of ice will surely take the rest 
of this dike out and this will place the Sioux City Airport in a very 
hazardous position. 

The Sioux City Airport is a high-cost installation, $12 million first 
cost. When reactivated a year or so ago, approximately another $1 
million was spent; work is now being done on contracts for runway 
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extension, new hangars, railroad sidings, and so forth, $1,660,000, 
Sioux City has built a $500,000 administration building, last year 
Congress appropriated some over $14 million for airport expansion, 
a total of over $29 million. Some of the land proposed for expansion 
use is already in the river. 

Just above dike 802.4A is a pipeline bridge, also Federal Highway 
75, and the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. All this is on the 
Towa side of the river. On the Nebraska side there is the town of 
Dakota City, a county-seat town, a Federal Highway 77, a railroad, 
and farmland as valuable as ours. 

To protect all this aforementioned property along upper and 
lower Dakota Bends from the Sioux City material yard to Timber 
Point, the Army engineers estimate says that $4 million will do the 
iob. 

Gentlemen, I want to close with two questions. Isn’t it better busi- 
ness judgment to expend $4 million now to protect a $16,500,000 air 
base that is being used for national defense, for which you have ap 
propriated an additional $14 million; 2 railroads, 2 Federal highways, 
a pipeline bridge, » town, and much valuable farmland that is vulner- 
able to serious bank erosion, rather than wait until part of this prop- 
erty has been forever washed away by the Missouri River? If this 
airbase is as important to national defense as we are led to believe, 
my advice is to stabilize the Missouri River in this area at once. 

The Corps of Engineers conclude that bank stabilization creates 
three kinds of benefits: (1) prevents yearly erosion of 9,094 acres 
of land, (2) increases utilization, and (3) accelerates rebuilding of 
accreted lands. The Bureau of Census says our population is growing 
at the rate of 2 million yearly, or more than 4 per minute. If these 
facts are true, don’t you men think it is good business to try to protect 

the land and high-cost installations we have, so as to help furnish 
food, fiber, and opportunity for a part of these new people? 

I wish to thank you for the privilege of presenting my views before 
this group. 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Christensen, we are happy you could appear with us 
this afternoon and are glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Horven. Next I would to present Mr. Keyes Gaynor, city 
engineer of Sioux City, aa 

Mr. Gaynor. My name is Keyes Gaynor. I am city engineer of 
Sioux City and a profession: al registered engineer, a graduate of MIT 

1 hydraulie engineering. 

ile Hanp. Mr. Gaynor, we are very happy you can be with us and 
are giad to have your statement. 

Mr. Gaynor. I have lived in Sioux City for some 60 years and am 
pretty familiar with the Missouri River, because I have worked on it. 
[ am going to make my story rather short. 

I have a specific problem. The Army engineers and I have argued 
this'a long time. They agree it should be done but say they have not 
any money. I said, “All right. I will come down here and talk 
to the committee of Congress and see if I can get you some.” 

Now, here is the picture. That [indicating] is the waterfront in 
front of Sioux City. The Army engineers for years have put in pile 
dikes’ from my right hand here down to my left hand [indicating}. 
In the flood last year all that part you see in red was washed out, 
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which you can see is a very large part of it. Now, this is the main 
business district of Sioux City [indicating]. Our stockyards are down 
at my left hand, where we take in some 30,000 to 40,000 head of stock, 
sometimes, in a day, and the whole riverfront is wide open to attack 
from the river. 

Up in the middle we have a 4 or 5 million dollar auditorium. With 
the loss of those dikes, we are wide open. 

Now, I just have one pec ‘uliar little thing to present to you, and then 
I am through. The Congress appropriated some money in 1950— 
something like $15 million—for the repair, restoration, and main- 
tenance of any flood-control works threatened or destroyed by the 
flood. Now, here is where the flood shoe pinches. This work was not 
put in as flood-control work. It is flood-control work; it has kept 
Sioux City protected from floods for many years. But it was put in, 
the Army engineers tell me, with so-called navigation money. Now, I 
cannot see and it is pretty hard for me to explain to the people of Sioux 
City why dikes put in with Government money have served the pur- 
pose of flood-control protection and channel stabilization for many 
years, yet, because the money that was originally invested was naviga- 
tion money, they cannot use this emergency fund to replace these 
dikes that are washed out. 

Mr. Hann. I think they might be controlled by the basic law in that 
respect, Which restricts the use of emergency funds. That may or may 
not be correct. 

Mr. Gaynor. I think they are correct, all right. It is the interpreta- 
tion of the law. But it seems to me the interpretation should be not 
what kind of money was used to put the piles in in the first place but 
what is the function of the piles; do they operate functionally as a 
flood-control measure and as a sort of bank stabilization measure. 
That to me should be the controlling factor. 

Mr. Hanp. You are not quarreling so much with the interpreta- 
tion, but you think the Congress, maybe, should reinterpret it ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Should reinterpret it. That is my story. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hanp. We are very happy to have heard you, Mr. Gaynor. 

Mr. Hoeven. In closing, I want to present two gentlemen who are 
going to appear before you tomorrow. They are also vitally inter- 
ested in the river stabilization program between Omaha and Sioux 
City. The first is Mr. George R. Call, member of the waterways com- 
mitee of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Call is also a 
member of the advisory board of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
and a director of the Mississippi Valley Association. 

Mr. Catt. Thank you for the privilege of being here. I would like 
to have the record show we are wholeheartedly supporting the re- 
quest for $2.5 million. 

Mr. ean EN. Last I want to present Mr. John C. Kelly, chairman 
of the waterways committee of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce 
and connected with the Sioux City Journal- Tribune, the largest daily 
newspaper in our section of Towa. 

Mr. Ketiy. Thank you, Congressman Hoeven. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am very happy 
to be here and agree with Mr. Call. I want you to know we are vital- 
ly interested in this channel stabilization work from Sioux City down, 
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and we do support the request of all these other gentlemen for the $2.5 
million. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. We are glad to hear you and look forward to seeing you 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Hoeven. I wish to thank the committee in behalf of myself and 
the five gentlemen who have just spoken. 

Mr. Hann. Now, Congressman Harrison, we will be pleased to hear 
you. 

' Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much for the privilege of being 
ere. I will try to stay within the allotted time and, in the interest 
of time, will make my remarks short. 

I was somewhat concerned here as I heard the testimony this after 
noon that Omaha was taken care of and they were not flooded and 
Council Bluffs was taken care of and they were not flooded, and I do 
not think Sioux City was flooded, but the area I represent was flooded. 
I want you people to know that. 

I represent a part of Nebraska in which there is a great deal of very 
fine farm land, and I wish I might be able to paint a picture here to 
vou people that would convince you of how devastating a flood can be 
in that particular or in any area, so far as that is concerned. If you 

‘an conceive of these very fine farm homes—and in that area we have 
some of the finest farms and finest equipped farms that there are in 
the State of Nebraska or the State of lowa—and see them standing 
in water up to the eaves, it is not a very pretty sight. And I am sure, 
had we spent this money for stabilization, that would have prevented 
the flood, or it might have to some degree, and I am in total accord 
with what Ben (Mr. Jensen) has said, that we are not asking for any- 
thing we do not think we should have. And we are in total agreement 
with the economy move which is on. However, it seems sometimes 
that. it is unwise to save, and we think that is so in this particular in- 
stance. And since work is going forward as rapidly as it is upstream 
on the Missouri River and with this channel management and erosion 
control downstream from Sioux City to Omaha completed we think 
the devastating flood we had last spring will not reoccur. At least, 
that is the thinking of the people up and down the river. And if we 
can have this $2.5 million—we do not think it is quite enough, but if 
we can have this $2.5 million, probably we can get along with it. 

Now, to show you that A and Iowa are in total agreement 
about this, the Governor of the State of Nebraska, our good, new 
Governor, Robert Crosby, has sent a representative down here to tes- 
tify for the State of Nebraska. This gentlemen who is going to testify 
knows something about the flood of which I speak. I happened to be 
in the Governor’s mansion last spring at the time his flood was reach- 
ing its crest, and this gentleman phoned the Governor at that time 
and this gentleman said, “Water is coming in. We are leaving our 
home right now. If there is anything the State of Nebraska can do, 
| want you to do it.” 

I am very glad to present now our senator from the south Sioux 
City area and Dakota City, Hal Bridenbaugh, of our State legislature. 


Mr. Hanp. Senator, the committee will ‘be very glad to hear from 
you, 
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Mr. Brmennaver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have some testimony here that the Governor had prepared which he 
wanted me to give at this hearing, but due to time and much that has 
been given before, I am just going to file it with you and then make 
a few general statements that might help you in arriving at what 
should be done to our Missouri River. 

When the Governor called me the other day he said he wanted me 
to convey to my power organization it would be impossible for him 
to be here personally, and he wanted me to tell vou that we in Nebraske 
are in favor of the stabilization of the river. In fact, we in Nebraska 
are in favor of the whole Missouri Basin program. We do not. feel 
that any one part of it should have any particular advantage over 

another, because it is going to take the complete program of emer- 
gency protec tion to all of us and to all parts of that flood area. 

Now. I have not intended to give you any engineering terms. I am 
just a farmer. I have lived in the vicinity all my life. I can remem- 
ber as a boy seeing the river meander from one bank to the other, 

‘utting away good farms on one side and depositing them on the other 
and changing from one side to the other. In fact, the schoolhouse I 
attended as a boy in Dakota City has been in the river for a good 
many years. So, of cowrse, I have always been in favor of st: abiliza- 
tion of the river. 

It happens that my farm is 2%4 miles from the river, and Bob (Mr. 
Harrison) just told you that I was right in the middle of the flood 
area last spring. It is hard to describe to a group of men just the 
feeling that comes over a group of people, aside from the damage 
done—just to see that water creeping over every 5 or 6 hours, just 
covering everything one-half mile from you clear up the full length 
of the valley—some of the most fertile, some of the most productive 
land in our State—fine homes. They go in with bulldozers and throw 
up dikes around the housing. They did not pay any attention to the 
landscaping: they did not pay any attention to sidewalks; they threw 
up dikes trying to keep the water out of the house. We had our furni- 
ture all out of the house, had the furnace out. People from the sur- 
rounding towns came around and helped take our furnishings, motors, 
and pumps out of the basement. Truckers came in from all over the 
Siate and took out our livestock. We had them scattered for miles 
and miles all over that territory. 

It is very damaging. Many of those farms—good producing farms— 
were just swamps last summer. So this thing is something that we 

ust work to. It has not occurred before. Never in our history that 
1 can find out has it ever been on my farm that I live on today. My 
grandfather settled a mile and a half from where I am living now in 
1865. But something happened. It happened once, and it can happen 
again. And we are getting from our engineers that when this pro- 
uram is all completed, we will have plenty of protection. 

I was pleased to have the privilege of accompanying the engineers 
from Kansas City down the river in a boat to inspect the damage being 
done to this piling and this work. It is hard to explain to you just 
what is going on, how that river cuts in back of the piling, how it 
washes it out, and in a little while here is this expensive work floating 
down the river. They estimated to me at one time there had been 
$50 million worth of work done on that river and 54 percent was washed 
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out. That is gone; that is money down the drain, gone down the 
river. If we are ever going to continue the stabilization of this river, 
that all has to be done over again at a cost to the taxpayers. 

I know and we want to commend this Congress for trying to cut 
down Federal expenses and balance the budget. That is what we want, 
and you are to be commended for it. We know you have a lot of 
requests for money to do different projects. They are all good; they 
all have merit. But I want to say to you I think it is time that we 
look at home, too. It looks to me that that is a business proposition. 
We have made that investment and it is only good, sound business 
practice to protect that investment, and it seems to me it is a small 
amount to appropriate to maintain what we have done. We may not 
be able to complete the projects; we may not be able to do anything 
now, but certainly we should take care of what we have already done. 

I do not want to take any more of your time. I could tell you also 
of things about that flood and what should be done. You have heard 
a lot of it and I am not going to take any more of your time. 

Mr. Hanp. Senator, I live within 50 yards of the Atlantic Ocean and 
I have been taken from my home three times by boat, so I know what 
you mean. 

Mr. Briwensaven. It is a funny feeling, certainly. 

Mr. Hanp. We are happy to have your statement and hope to have 
the pleasure of meeting the Governor. 

Mr. Brennaven. I just want to thank Mr. Jensen and Congress- 
man Hruska and Congressman Bob Harrison, as well as other Mem- 
bers of the Nebraska delegation, in assisting you and working for some 
kind of a program. We in Nebraska feel, as the Governor said, that 
it should be the amount in the bill at least for stabilization. 

(The statement submitted for the record by Mr. Bridenbaugh is as 
follows :) 

STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, March 19, 1958. 
CHAIRMAN GLENN R. Davis, 


Civil Functions Subcommittee, House Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: It is my understanding that your Civil Functions 
Subcommittee will soon take testimony from individuals regarding channel 
stabilization work on the Missouri River between Omaha and Sioux City. 

I would wish to designate State Senator Hal Bridenbaugh as my official repre- 
sentative to give Nebraska’s views concerning need for channel stabilization work. 
Senator Bridenbaugh has numerous legislative duties and we would be most 
appreciative of your permitting him to testify on a date that could be fixed so 
that he could arrange his legislative work here in Nebraska accordingly. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert B. Crossy. 


P. S.—Senator Bridenbaugh is chairman of the agriculture committee of our 
State senate. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Hal Bridenbaugh 
and my home is in Dakota City, Nebr. I represent the 13th district of the State 
of Nebraska as a member of the unicameral legislature. I appear here today 
as the official representative of Nebraska’s Governor, Robert B. Crosby. I am 
a farmer and serve as chairman of the agricultural committee of the unicameral 
legislature. I am not an engineer. I appear here today to offer testimony in 
general terms and not specific engineering data. 
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Missouri River channel stabilization is vital to the successful completion and 
operation of the authorized Missouri River development program. Channel 
stabilization has been starved for construction funds for more than 10 years. 

Annual appropriations for the channel work from Sioux City to the mouth of 
the river near St. Lonis, a distance of 760 river-miles, have averaged only about 
$5 million annually since World War II. Prior to the war they averaged nearly 
$10 million and the dollar was worth nearly twice as much, constructionwise, 
as it is today. 

The result is that this phase of the authorized Missouri Basin program is 
lagging behind to the point that it is holding back other essential elements of 
the basin development such as the construction of agricultural levees along the 
Missouri. Even more important, is the fact that hundreds of farmers whose 
homes flank the river have been forced to stand helplessly by while the uncon- 
trolled river has literally washed away large sections of their land. Their crops 
have been destroyed, their roads and bridges washed away, and their homes 
and trading centers flooded. 

The channel stabilization and navigation project was originally authorized by 
Congress as a 6-foot project in 1912 to Kansas City, was extended to Sioux 
City in 1927, and expanded to a 9-foot depth project in 1945. Beginning in 1929, 
funds were provided in sufficient amounts by Congress to permit progressive 
development of the channel, instead of piecemeal efforts. 

Immediately prior to World War II, work on the project had progressed to 
a point where the river was either within the designed channel or approaching 
desired alinement throughout the full length from Sioux City to the mouth. 
Hlowever, numerous lengths of revetment remained to be constructed in order 
to stabilize the installed dikes and hold the river in the desired channel, 

Unfortunately, during the war the channel work had to be virtually suspended 
and as a result, major floods and heavy ice runs caused severe deterioration. 
Entire dike systems were destroyed or flanked, with the result that at numerous 
places, especially in the reach from Ohama to Sioux City, the river reverted to 
its former wild state and meandering channel and rapidly eroding banks. This 
caused a continuous threat to adjacent lands and improvements. 

The problem since the war has been that of trying to stretch the funds pro- 
vided far enough to prevent further deterioration of the project and at the same 
time make some progress toward completion of channel stabilization. Due to 
this situation—reduced appropriations since the war and virtually doubled con- 
struction cost—it has been possible to acomplish only a small percentage of the 
work done annually prior to the war 
As a result, the section of the river between Omaha and Sioux City has steadily 
lost ground. Serious erosion problems are occurring all around the river slicing 
away valuable farm lands, threatening communications, highways, industrial 
plants and endangéring a section of the Sioux City Air Base. At Decatur, Nebr., 
an approach to a new highway bridge cannot be completed because the river has 
moved away from the bridge location. Above Blair, Nebr., erosion of the river 
bank has advanced to a point where it threatens the highway and railway bridge 
approaches at that location. The prewar investment in this reach has been 
practically lost by lack of funds to carry the work on to completion. 

I am informed through the Corps of Engineers office in Omaha that work 
amounting to about $31 million was constructed by the Corps of Engineers prior 
to World War IT in the Sioux City-Omaha reach of the river. About 54 percent 
of this original construction has been destroyed or rendered useless because of 
lack of funds and the ravages of the river. The 1951 and 1952 flood periods 
alone destroyed about $13 million worth of work on the river. 

The farmers and communities along the Missouri River are confused. We 
have witnessed a progressive program of spending Government funds for projects 
that we know to be far more expensive than channel stabilization. We feel that 
some Government projects are less essential than the work of tying down the 
river to a designed channel. We know and recognize that this Congress has an 
economie problem in attempting to balance the budget and stop deficit spending 
of taxpayers’ money We recognize, however, that because of other work done 
on the river that our flood problem becomes progessively worse year after year. 
We need to abandon a consistent program of no Government funds for stabiliza- 
tion. We must somehow find a way to maintain the river in the banks where 
it is supposed to stay. It is our understanding that work on the Missouri is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Our counties along the river and the State of Nebraska have been plagued in 
trying to develop a road program that will serve the farmérs and the towns- 
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people along the river, We work under conditions where it is impossible for us 
to know where the river will be located year after year. This has been a costly 
procedure in the development of roads and highways and the building of bridges. 
We recognize that there were many who had planned to request a lot more 
money than has been provided for this work in the budget. Because of the need 
and necessity for reducing Federal expenditures, along all lines of the Govern 
ment, we are sympathetic toward an approach that at least starts to do some 
thing, in a very small way, about the problem of channel stabilization between 
Omaha and Sioux City. 

We have confidence in the ability of the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army to accomplish the work of channel stabilization if and when Congress 
provides a program of giving sufficient funds for this work. As Nebraskans, we 
occasionally have the opportunity of witnessing the channel-stabilization work 
that has been done in tying down the Mississippi River to a designed channel. 
We farmers in Nebraska look with a degree of envy upon those fortunate people 
who live along the banks of the Mississippi because we realize that they have 
accomplished what we have been hopeful of obtaining for many, many years. 
We know that they have more security from floods than we have. We are hope 
ful that this Congress will assume a new position of recognizing the compara 
tively small needs of our people if they recognize the overall program of natural 
resource development that is going on not only in the Missouri River Basin, but 
in all parts of the Nation and in some cases in other countries. 

We in Nebraska appreciate the intense interest shown by Congressman Ben 
Jensen, of Iowa, in his determination to do something about our channel-stabili 
zation problem. We further appreciate the interest shown by Congressman 
Robert Harrison, of our Third Congressional District in Nebraska, and of the 
other Nebraska Members of the Congress to bring about a program of positive 
action to solve a problem that grows worse and worse as time passes by. 

Thank you for your consideration of my testimony. 


Mr. Harrison. I want to introduce two resolutions, one from the 
executive committee of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce and the 
other from the Nebraska-lowa Rivers Development Association. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, both resolutions will be included in 
the record. 

(The resolutions above referred to follow :) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXBCUTIVE COMMITTEE, OMAHA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, WITH RESPECT TO Missourr Basnv RIVER DEVELOPMENT AND FLOOD 
CONTROL PROGRAM 


Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of Omaha, Nebr., is vitally concerned 
with the conservation and development of the natural resources of Nebraska 
and the entire Missouri River Basin; and 

Whereas the economic future of this great inland region and its ability to 
contribute in full measure to the security and stability of the Nation are 
basically dependent upon what is done to control floods, conserve water resources, 
preserve the fertility of the soil and encourage the building of industry; and 

Whereas it has been recommended by the chamber’s committee on river develop- 
ment and flood control that the Omaha Chamber of Commerce reaffirm its 
endorsement of the comprehensive river basin development program adopted 
by the Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1944: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Congress for its favorable action of the 
past in providing adequate annual appropriations for this vital work, including 
the early construction of the levee and floodwall system which a year ago 
saved this city and its neighbor, Council Bluffs, from a major disaster; and 

That we earnestly recommend that continued favorable congressional action 
be taken this year through reasonable appropriations to insure that this great 
and necessary program go forward without undue loss of time and money; 
and 

That we commend the Budget Bureau’s action in restoring reasonable funds 
for Oahe Dam in South Dakota and earnestly trust that it will give equal 
consideration to restoring funds for Tuttle Creek Reservoir in Kansas. Failure 
to provide reasonable funds for both of these projects would seriously impair 
the early completion of the entire Missouri Basin program and would deprive 
this city and its neighbors throughout the Missouri Valley of the full benefits of 
the comprehensive program ; 
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Wherefore we urgently request the Congress to appropriate reasonable funds 
for the current fiscal year which will permit progress of the entire river develop- 
ment program without unnecessary delay. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Nebraska-Iowa Rivers Development Association, a voluntary 
organization of businessmen from Omaha, Council Bluffs, and neighboring 
Nebraska and Iowa areas, is vitally concerned with the conservation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of Nebraska and Iowa and the entire Missouri 
River Basin; and 

Whereas the economic future of this great inland region and its ability to 
contribute in full measure to the security and stability of the Nation are basically 
dependent upon what is done to control floods, conserve water resources, preserve 
the fertility of the soil, and encourage the building of industry; and 

Whereas it has been recommended by the executive committee of the Nebraska- 
Iowa Rivers Development Association that it reaffirm its endorsement of the 
entire Missouri River Basin development program as authorized by Congress in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Congress on its favorable action in the past 
of providing adequate annual appropriations for progressive construction of 
this program, including the early construction of the levee and flood-wall system 
which a year ago saved the cities of Omaha and Council Bluffs from a major 
disaster ; 

That we vigorously recommend that Congress again this year take favorable 
action through reasonable appropriations to insure continued progress of this 
great and necessary program without undue loss of time and money; and 

That we commend the Budget Bureau’s action in restoring reasonable funds 
for Oahe Dam in South Dakota and earnestly trust that it will give equal con- 
sideration to restoring funds for Tuttle Creek Reservoir in Kansas. Failure to 
provide reasonable funds for both of these projects would seriously impair the 
early completion of the entire Missouri River Basin program and would deprive 
the cities of Council Bluffs and Omaha, as well as their neighbors throughout 
the Missouri Valley, of the full benefits of the comprehensive Missouri River 
development program. 

Wherefore we urgently request the Congress to appropriate reasonable funds 
for the current fiscal year which will permit progress of the entire Missouri 
River Basin development program without unnecessary delay. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA RIVERS DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3y Lioyp E. SKINNER, President. 


Mr. Harrison. I have one more witness I would like to introduce. 
This man has lived on the river a long time and has been one of the 
very few community workers who probably devotes more time to his 
community than to any other project he has, because he believes in 
his community. And a few years ago I helped him the best I could 
with some road work preparatory to building a bridge across the 
river, and we were successful in getting the promise of a road. They 
were successful in getting the bridge built with the thought in mind 
that as soon as a bridge was built the approaches could be built with 
the water under the bridge. They had every reason to think that 
would be done, but that was not done. I am sure he has some state- 
ment he would like to make relative to that. 

I would like to present Mr. W. W. Small, of Decatur, Nebr. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. Small. 

Mr. Smatu. I am going to be very brief. I am chairman of the 

surt County Bridge Commission, a subdivision of Burt County which 
was authorized by Nebraska statute to build this bridge. 

We proceeded to get the authority of the United States engineers 
in 1950, started the bridge, and completed it so far as the steel struc- 
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ture was concerned, and in the agreement with the Army engineers 
it was supposed that the river would be placed in the designed channel 
which is under the main span of the bridge. In fact, the Army engi- 
neers located the bridge for us, and we feel there is an implied condi- 
tion there that we are entitled to help in that particular area. It is 
an erosion proposition, not a bridge proposition. We are not asking 
for money for the bridge. The bridge is there, and we are ready to 
use it, and if the river was where it belonged, we would be using 
that bridge. But the river has proceeded to the east of us and has 
cut off vast acres of good Iowa land and thereby is keeping us from 
completing the work. 

Mr. Hanp. We are faced with the rather unique problem there of 
instead of building a bridge over the river, we are supposed to build 
a river under the bridge. 

Mr. Sma. That is the problem, which at the time we started it 
we figured would be done. This $2 million structure is financed with 
the reserves and savings of money of United States citizens. It is 
a revenue-bond proposition. They bought bonds in good faith. We 
built the bridge in good faith, figuring the river would be placed there 
in the proper place by the Army engineers and we would all be 
benefited. 

This Nebraska territory purchases and feeds vast numbers of cat- 
tle. We have, in fact, one of the richest cattle-feeding areas there 
is in the State of Nebraska to the west of us, and the Iowa side does 
have productive corn country. We are losing some of the best coun- 
try there is for the production of corn. I do not think there are any 
acres in any other State that equal some of the Missouri bottom land 
for the production of corn. 

There is no other crossing within 40 miles up or down the river. 
If these interests could be consolidated, thousands of citizens would 
be greatly benefited by the completion of the bridge and the opening 
of the same to traffic. 

The appropriations requested are not essentially in the status of new 
work, since the stretch was stabilized in the past, but due to the cur- 
tailment of funds for many years, we would consider this appropria- 
tion as one to repair damage to work that was once in existence. 
While it is important to solve the bridge problem, it is also important 
that the vast acreages of land on both sides of the river that are now 
being wasted and damaged be given immediate attention. Your full 
consideration and approval of a satisfactory appropriation is earnestly 
desired. We have acted in good faith. 

I would like to submit this statement. I would also like to present 
to the committee a picture of the bridge and the location, which might 
be of interest. 

Mr. Hanp. We are very familiar with it, Mr. Small. 

Mr. Smatu. I thank you. 

(The statement submitted for the record by Mr. Small follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF W. W. SMALL, CHAIRMAN oF Burt County Brinege ComMMISSION 


The Decatur Onawa Bridge across the Missouri River at Decatur, Nebr., was 
approved as to location by the Corps of Army Engineers and the War Department 
in 1946. At that time the river was near the Nebraska side, and considered 
stable, but due to financial conditions it was impossible to finance a bridge at 
that time. 
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In 1947 due to ice conditions and high water, much damage was done to the 
Stabilized revetment work to the north of Decatur, and the river reverted to a 
wild state and destroyed a great deal of the engineers’ work that had been done 
prior to World War II. 

Our bridge plans were again submitted to the War Department in March of 
1950 and the location and structure were again approved. Financial arrange- 
ments for the issuance of revenue bonds were completed and a contract was 
let. Work started on April 1, 1950. 

The main span of the bridge was located over the designed location of the 
river flow, and it was definitely agreed by the Corps of Army Engineers that as 
soon as proper appropriations were made by Congress river stabilization would 
be done at this location and the river placed in its designed channel. 

The Congress has appropriated funds in the past for river work on the Missouri 
between Kansas City and Sioux City, Iowa, but the necessity for work below 
Omaha has been so urgent that all the funds were expended in that location and 
nothing has been done between Omaha and Sioux City. The river is in a very 
wild state in this location and has destroyed millions of dollars of property and 
at the present time the main channel is east of the bridge structure and hinders 
the completion of the approach on the Iowa side of the river. 

The bridge commission feels that there is an implied responsibility on the 
part of the Corps of Engineers and the Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate sufficient funds for river work and permit immediate construction of 
revetments on the Iowa side to again place the river in its designed channel 
and under the main spans of the bridge. This $2 million structure is financed 
with reserves and savings of many good United States citizens. The transpor- 
tation and traffic problems of a large portion of both Iowa and Nebraska terri- 
tory will be greatly benefited. The Nebraska territory produces and feeds vast 
numbers of cattle, while the Iowa side produces great quantities of corn, and 
with this bridge crossing, which would be the only one for 40 miles up and down 
the river, the interests could be consolidated and thousands of citizens greatly 
benefited by completion of the bridge and the opening of same to traffic. 

The appropriation requested is not essentially in the status of new work since 
the stretch was stabilized in the past. Due to curtailment of funds for many 
years, we would consider this appropriation as one to repair damage to work 
that was once in existence. While it is important to solve the bridge problem, 
it is also important that the vast acreage of land on both sides of the river that 
are now being wasted and damaged be given immediate attention. Your full 
consideration and approval of a satisfactory appropriation is earnestly desired. 
We have acted in good faith. 


Mr. Harrison. Was not the amount appropriated for this flood 
protection by Congress to take care of emergencies $25 million? 

Mr. Jensen. As I remember, $35 million. T aos I came before 
the committee and asked for $25 million, and I pleaded for $10 mil- 
lion more, and the committee honored that request. And there is still 
$8 million to be expended, as I understand. 

Mr. Harrison. I want to add this, Mr. Chairman: That in my par- 
ticular district, the city of Sioux City, that is, South Sioux City, was 
almost completely inundated. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank vou very much, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, may f ask permission to have included 
in the record the statement of Mr. C. J. LaMothe, president of the 
Mid-West Terminal Warehouse Co., of Kansas City? 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred To follows :) 





Mr. Chairman and members of committee, my name is Charles J. LaMothe. I 
am president of the Mid-West Terminal Warehonse Co., of Kansas City, Mo. I 
am also authorized to speak in behalf of the Kansas City Council of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association. We have a substantial investment in buildings and 
equipment in our operations 

Included in our operations is the handling of cargo to and from river and land 
equipment over the municipally owned river, rail, and truck terminal. This 
particular operation has been very irregular over the past years due to the 
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unstabilized conditions that have existed on the Missouri River. As an example, 
this river was at an all-time high stage in April of last year and an all-time low 
stage in April this year. The flood in 1951 put us out of business in this opera- 
tion for the season. We were practically out of business last year due to low 
water. 

A substantial portion of the shipping public in the Kansas City area are greatly 
interested in using the river as a mode of transportation from an economical 
standpoint; however, due to the irregularity of service, cannot do so to the 
extent desired. With proper stabilization, established reservoirs, and a 9-foot 
channel maintained, this great river could be utilized as a highway for econom- 
ical transportation of commodities to the great benefit of the people in this area. 

I respectfully ask that adequate appropriations be recommended by this com- 
mittee for river stabilization on the Missouri River for reasons outlined above. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C,. J. LAMorTHE. 

Mr. Jensen. In conclusion again, I would like to leave with the com- 
mittee the thought that I want this $2.5 million requested, and also 
the $3.5 million requested for the river stabilization from Omaha 
south to Kansas ¢ ‘ity. I would like to suggest to the committee that 
if it is possib le for them to give the Army engineers a directive to 
expend whatever amount of money they see fit to spend out of this 
emergency fund for this emergency work that should be spent up 
and down the river from Sioux C ity to Kansas City, because certainly 
this should be and is an emergency. 

Now, Mr. Brooks will conclude the testimony. 

Mr. Brooks is consulting engineer with the Missouri Valley De- 
velopment Association. 

Mr. Hann. The committee will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. I would like to file a state- 
ment a little later. May I say that I worked with your chief engineer 
on the New Jersey Turnpike, Mr. Charles M. Noble, and also, Mr. 
Riley, I worked with your friend Keith Legré, executive secretary of 
National Board of Engineers and Examiners, down at Charleston, 
with whom you are probably acquainted. 

I have represented the Secretary of State of the United States five 
times in international ee, on engineering matters within the 
last 12 years in Latin America and in Europe, and I have extensively 
studied the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers. 

As a matter of fact, the Missouri River was harnessed in a practical 
way up to and including 1945. It was then in a designed channel. 
Since that time no money has been expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that is the reason the Missouri River is doing so much 
harm today. 

Last year the cities of Council Bluffs, and Omaha spent $4 million in 
fighting floods. In that year the cities in Iowa and villages of Iowa 
lost $17 million in that one flood. 

Since there was no work done from 1945, three-fourths of the engi- 
neering installations that were built to keep the Missouri River in the 
designed channel have disintegrated and are going to pieces and the 
sum of $31 million, approximately, which has been expended by the 
Government, has been largely lost. The present condition on the river 
would not have happened, and it would still have been in the designed 
channel of 1945, had proper maintenance work been provided by the 
Congress. 
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Along with that, the Missouri River last year caused damages ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, along the whole river, of $179 mil- 
lion, which is quite some figure. 

In this area, from Sioux City down to Omaha, there has been a 
disintegration of 10,000 acres of good farmland, and there will be 
more unless something is done. You can realize what it means to 
have a river go wild, and I am going to show you a few pictures in a 
moment, so you can see it at a glance [handing the chairman an aerial 
picture }. 

This is a picture taken from the air, showing a large section of the 
Missouri River in 1945, when it was running in the designed channel. 
Here I have superimposed on that map a blue cellophane strip show- 
ing where the river has meandered to at this time, and it shows that 
it is about to make another cutoff and will ruin another 1,000 acres 
of land unless something is done to protect it. 

There are four sections that need protection, and the mere fact that 
you are asked to appropriate a minimum of $2.5 million for this 118- 
mile section of the river is simply to begin correction of the disinte- 
gration of the $30 million of protection works that were there up until 
1945. If something is not done, another 10,000 acres would be ruined. 

I think, Mr. Hand, I would like to give you a little bit different 
impression than you seem to have gained awhile ago with respect to 
the bridge that you spoke of. The bridge was built at the Decatur 
channel on the Missouri River, where it was in 1945. The bridge is 
there for the reason that the Army engineers told the bridge com- 
mission to build it there. 

If you will just take one glance, you will see this from this picture, 
taken from the air in 1945, which shows the river where it was, and 
where the engineers stated that it should be, and that is where the 
bridge was built. 

This blue cellophane here indicates the place where the river has 
meandered up to the present time. 

The reason I mention that is because the engineers told them to 
build the bridge there, because that is where the river belongs, in the 
easy stabilized channel where it was before in 1945. But now it is 
meandering off a considerable distance in this direction and over this 
land [indicating]. 

Now, that is only one section. 

Mr. Jensen talked with Mr. Fred Lawton last fall (then Director of 
the Budget) and finally convinced him that something should be done. 
Then, Mr. Dodge came on as Director of the Budget, and it was sug- 
gested by Mr. Jensen and by several others that the best way the Budget 
could be convinced on this project, to be assured that some action 
should be taken, was to send somebody from the Bureau of the Budget 
out there to look it over, and they did send somebody there; and I 
believe also a representative went from this committee, Congressman 
Ford, and also I believe Mr. Sanders went along on that trip. 

So you undoubtedly must know what the conditions are. 

Now, Mr. Pentzien talked about a situation, which I think is of 
particular interest, and that is that the Sacony-Vacuum has a pipeline 
which carries a half million gallons of gasoline for distribution to 
the people of Iowa, and that “it has spent almost a quarter million 
dollars last year trying to protect its line, in order that it could con- 
tinue to deliver to the people who need gasoline in that area. 





I have a letter from Harry Moreland, president of the Great Lakes 
Pipeline Co., in which he states that they have made two replacements 
to their river crossing in the Decatur reach of the Missouri River, 
which involved an expenditure of one and a quarter million dollars 
last year, and they do not know whether that line will hold out or not. 

Mayor Barnard of Onawa told me that the completion of the Deca- 
tur bridge would not only stop the loss of business in that community, 
but would insure his city and that section of Onawa being supplied 
natural gas from the Northern Natural Gas Co., which told the mayor 
that they could not otherwise supply the city with natural gas, because 
of the tremendous expense of maintaining submarine pipelines. 

I have a letter from the chief engineer of the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad system, Mr. Meyers. I went to see him, and he, 
under instruction of the president, made a careful survey of the ex- 
penditures last year in the protection of their embankments of the 
railroad, which carries national defense munitions, and which by- 
passes Omaha to get across the river, and he told me that his company 
spent $385,000 for flood fighting, evacuation, and restoration, to keep 
his railroad system going. And in addition, the cost to the railroad 
of repairing tracks and Joss of revenue was $465,000. And they do 
not know whether their embankments might not be out in the next 
flood. 

I have in this statement interviews of people throughout this whole 
stretch of some 118 miles, from Sioux City on through Council Bluff 
and Omaha, which I will leave with the committee, and which indicates 
how many acres have been lost, and how other farmland has been 
threatened; as well as how Sioux C ity is threatened. 

I thought it would be a good idea to give you the exact locations 
and the names of the persons who are responsible for the statements, 
and how much money is involved. 

There are references from utilities and losses, but they are all in 
this statement, and the list shows about $17 million lost to the people 
in Iowa, and to the utilities, and that last year some $4 million was 
spent in fighting floods, in addition to the $31 million in installations 
that were lost because nothing has been done since 1945. 

Now, the $2.5 million contained i in the bill is not going to take care 
of the entire situation, from Omaha to Sioux City, but it will stop the 
erosion and the loss of the land to the farmers who are fighting for a 
livelihood, and it will stop damages to utilities and industries who 
are trying to provide gas and oil and other transportation services 
to the people i in that area of Iowa and Nebraska. 

Our views coincide with the suggestion made that a directive be 
given to provide a minimum of $2.5 million appropriation. 

Mr. Hanp. You would like to have your complete statement made a 
part of the record ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


You are asked to approve a minimum appropriation of $2,500,000 for a chan- 
nelization project on the Missouri River between Omaha, Nebr., and Sioux City, 
Iowa. This is known as the Decatur Beach. This item has been studied and 
restudied and has been recommended for your approval by the present Director 
of the Budget and his predecessor. 
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You know that the Missouri River is running wild between Sioux City and 
Omaha. Scarcely any money has been spent for the past 7 years in channelizing 
this river and keeping it where it belongs in the interests of national defense and 
the public welfare. 

Records show that the flood damages to Iowa during the recordbreaking floods 
of April a year ago on the Missouri, Big Sioux, and Floyd Rivers, totaled more 
than $40 million. The Missouri River was properly harnessed up to World War 
Il. Between Omaha and Sioux City, it was practically within the designed 
channel. The lands on both banks were protected against erosions, by dikes 
and revetment. This is no longer the case. The river in many locations does not 
occupy the designed channel and runs wild, meandering at will. As a result of 
this loss of alinement, the banks have been subjected to direct attack of the 
river. The protection works which had been previously constructed which did 
harness the Missouri River between Omaha and Sioux City, have deteriorated 
to such an extent that they offer no protection to the adjacent land. It has been 
estimated that approximately $30 million of the river works which previously 
harnessed he Missouri River to its designed channel, have been destroyed or 
deteriorated for lack of maintenance funds since World War II. 

There are approximately 40 locations in the Missouri River between Sioux 
City and Omaha, a river distance of 118 miles, where the channel is shoreward 
of the designed alinement. The restoration of control works is urgently needed 
in the interests of the public welfare and the national defense. 

According to Associated Press reports, there was $179,000,000 worth of dam- 
age caused a year ago along the Missouri River; $4,000,000 alone was expended 
in fighting that flood right at Omaha and Council Bluffs. 

You have heard private citizens as well as public officials urge this minimum 
appropriation of $2,500,000. There are numerous pages of testimony by various 
other citizens and officials in the printed hearings of your Civil Functions Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee last year, to back up your judgment 
in making this appropriation. Following these hearings, I talked to various 
citizens in this area to get the factual information for you as to what a wild 
river does in damages and why it is necessary to put the Missouri River back 
in the designed channel between Omaha and Sioux City where it was prior to 
World War I] Hardest hit in this section by the devastating floods were the 
rich agricultural bottom lands which suffered damages of over $17 million; 
Iowa's cities and towns had more than $11 million worth of destruction from 
the swirling flood waters. Damages to utilities, communication systems, pri- 
vate and federally constructed levees, together with the cost of fighting the 
floods, cost $10 million. A $4 million loss was recorded for damages to trans- 
portation networks. Detailed breakdown of damages to towns included Sioux 
City $3,264,000; Whiting $76,000; Onawa, $226,000; Glencoe, $101,000; Mon- 
damin, $45,000; Modale, $62,000; California Junction, $19,000; Missouri Valley, 
$46,000 ; Honey Creek, $7,000. Farmlands affected by the floods included Wood- 
bury County 19,890 acres; Monona County, 82,100 acres; Harrison County, 
79,690 acres; Pottawattamie County, 32,200 acres. 

Mr. B. . Meyers, chief engineer of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
system, tells me that his company spent $385,000 for flood fighting, evacuation 
and resoration this present year. In addition, the cost to this railroad of 
repairing track and loss of revenue was $465,000. 

Mr. W. W. Small, chairman of the Burt County Bridge Commission at Decatur, 
Nebr., states that his bridge commission and the cities of Decatur, Nebr., and 
Onawa, Iowa, and interstate commerce, were seriously damaged because the 
Missouri River has not been returned to the designed channel under the bridge. 
Their engineers report that 248,960 passenger cars and 62,240 trucks and trailers, 
a total of 311,200 vehicles, would have used'this bridge had the Missouri River 
been harnessed in its designed channel. 

You will be interested to know that the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. moves one-half 
million gallons of gasoline per day through a submarine pipeline at Decatur, 
Nebr. They have spent $200,000 in trying to stabilize one point on the south- 
west bank of the Missouri River where this pipeline crosses the Missouri River. 
If the crossing goes out, they will be unable to supply the residents in the Mis- 
souri River Valley above that point by other means of transportation. Their 
officials feel that this crossing will probably go out unless something is done by 
the Federal Government to put the Missouri River back in its designed channel. 
While I have not been able to talk personally to the officials of the Great Lakes 
Pipeline Co. which also carries petroleum products across the Missouri River, 
I am sure that they will also be damaged unless something is done during the 
coming fiscal year. 
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Already a loss of $200,000 as explained above, Mr. Harry Moreland, president, 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co., states that they have made 2 replacements to their 
river crossing in the Decatur reach of the Missouri River. This involved an 
expenditure of one million and a quarter dollars. With the Missouri River 
continuing to meander, additional funds will be required. 

Mr. BE. A. Rossum, the owner and operator of the Ford apparel store at Onawa, 
tells me that the farmers’ trade has declined because of lessened revenue due to 
destroyed crops. Mr. G. C. Fox, proprietor of the Onawa Maytag Co., states that 
they have lost business because of the lack of stabilizing the Missouri River so 
that traffic could get to Decatur from Onawa. Mayor W. J. Barnard, of Onawa, 
told me that the completion of the Decatur bridge would not only stop the loss 
of business in this community but would insure his city and that section of 
Onawa being supplied natural gas from the Northern Natural Gas Co., who 
would have access to Onawa by laying their gas main along the completed Decatur 
bridge. The Northern Natural Gas Co. told the mayor that they could not other- 
wise supply the city with natural gas 

Mr. R. H. Schroder, of Decatur, stated that the Missouri River cut 121 steps 
on his land in 1951 and flooded all of it in 1952. State Senator E. C. Myrland, of 
the 34th district in the State of Iowa, who represented Crawford, Harrison, and 
Monona Counties in the State senate, has stated that the abandonment of im 
provements on the Missouri River in his district for the lack of appropriations by 
Congress has caused a loss of taillions of dollars, and that it was of vital interest 
to his district that the river be harnessed in a stabilized channel now. 

Mr. Harry B. McCampbell, president of the McCampbell Co., in Omaha, states 
that he and his neighbors in Washington County, Nebr., have suffered an enor- 
mous damage and that unless the river is stabilized in the designed channel their 
entire land holdings may be wiped out and destroyed without a stabilization 
program. He states that this is all magnificent farmland, capable of producing 
from 75 to 100 bushels of corn to the acre. Mr. Park W. Noble, of Blencoe, Iowa, 
states that he has lost 55 acres of fine farmland due to sand deposits and wash- 
outs. He lost the use of all his farm buildings, his barn was dropped 19 feet in a 
washout, making it necessary to tear it down and remove it. He states there is 
nothing that an individual farmer can do to protect himself from the Missouri 
River on a rampage. 

Mr. W. W. Virtue, the owner of a farm of 160 acres 2 miles east of the approach 
to the Decatur bridge, states that his farm is apt to be destroyed unless the Mis- 
souri River can be put back in its own channel. 

Mr. Wayne Riggs, president of the Onawa Chamber of Commerce, states that 
for 40 years his people have looked forward to the completion of a river crossing 
between Decatur, Nebr., and Onawa, Iowa, and that completion of this Decatur 
bridge will bring back prosperity to his area. He further states that thousands 
of acres of land have been eroded because of the wild state of the Missouri River. 
His people have not only lost their investments in land, but thousands of dollars 
have been lost in income. The fat cattle area which supplies the eastern markets 
is located in Nebraska, just west of the Decatur bridge, all of the corn fed to 
these animals is raised in Iowa; a loss to the national economy is caused because 
of hundred of miles extra travel necessary to get this corn to the cattle for lack 
of use of the Decatur bridge. 

President A. E. Muir, of the Onawa (Iowa) State Bank, makes a similar state- 
ment. Underwood & Underwood, attorneys, who represent Mrs. Arthur Hedges, 
of Onawa, Iowa, state that much of her farm has been eaten away because of the 
river changing its course, and further damage will be caused unless appropriations 
will be made by the Congress to place the Missouri River back into its ehannel, 
where it was and where it should be. 

Mr. H. C. Leigh, of the Leigh Chevrolet Co., of this area, Mr. George Winstrom, 
also, stated that they would write you as to why they thought the Missouri River 
should be put back into its designed channel so that the land might be protected 
and that interstate commerce could flow across the completed Decatur bridge. 

Ten thousand acres have been eroded by the Missouri River between Sioux City 
and Omaha since the cessation of work on this project during World War II. The 
most critical places where erosion has been active, and the names of individuals 
concerned, are as follows: 

River Road, Sioux City, Iowa, left bank, mile 761.5—760.0—city officials: The 
wild river upstream bas threatened the loss of sections of the River Ro°d at 
Sioux City, Iewa (U. S. Highway No. 77), repeatedly, since 1948. The highway 
at this location closely parallels the Missouri River and was first threatened in 
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1948 as a result of the loss of portions of the channel stabilization works. Emer- 
gency protection work consisting of 1,583 linear feet of willow bank protection 
mattress was started December 1, 1948, and completed in May 1949 at a cost 
of $37,861.20. Additional emergency protection work consisting of 1,193 linear 
feet of pile structure reinforced with stone was started and completed in April 
1950 at a cost of $47,652.12. The river road was again threatened during the 
June 1952 flood and, although emergency work has not been started, funds in 
the amount of $50,000 were to have been made available during August 1952 for 
additional protection work in this area. 

Sioux City, lowa, left bank, mile 759.3-758.3: City officials fear that the de- 
struction of the pile revetment and dikes along the city waterfront will destroy 
the Sioux City dock site, packing, and rendering plants and other industries. 

Dakota City, Nebr., right bank, mile 752.7-750.0—Roy Broyhill: About 110 
acres of accretion land have been lost and the officials of Dakota City fear that 
the erosion will destroy a portion of the town of Dakota City. 

Sioux City Airport, left bank, mile 752-750—Charles Oehlerking, L. H. Christ- 
ensen, Mrs. Edine M. Clark, Sergeant Bluff, lowa: About 345 acres of highly fer- 
tile farmlands have been eroded by the Missouri River southwest of the Sioux 
City Airport. 

Decatur Bend, left bank, mile 718-716—Mrs. Wenifred Orr, Onawa, Iowa: 
About 385 acres of accretion and high land have been eroded and the entire 
channel of the Missouri River in this area lies east of the east abutment of the 
Decatur bridge. 

Peterson cutoff, right bank, mile 682-680—W. W. Freeland, Blair, Nebr. : About 
180 acres of this land have been eroded by the Missouri River. This is high ac- 
cretion land and subject to flooding during high stages of the Missouri River. 

Sandy Point bank, left bank, mile 678S-676—A. L. Thomas, Logan, lowa; Kd 
MeFerrin and Mrs. Frieda Houslein, Modale, Iowa; Harry Tyson, Blair, Nebr.; 
B. R. Meyers, Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., Chicago, Ill.: About 680 
acres of land, most of which was used for agricultural purposes, have been eroded 
by the Missouri River, and the main high bank has receded about 1 mile shore- 
ward of the designed channel. 

Peterson cutoff, left bank, mile 673-672—Henry J. Mencke, Blair, Nebr.,; B. R. 
Meyers, Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., Chicago, Ill.: About 170 acres 
of accretion land and high land have been eroded. Mr. Mencke is concerned be- 
cause as the flow leaves the left bank, it impinges hard against the right bank 
downstream and has destroyed many acres of his fertile farm. The Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co. fears that the erosion will again threaten their bridge 
across the Missouri River at Blair, Nebr. The railroad expended over a million 
dollars between 1882 and 1920 in an effort to prevent the river from bypassing 
their bridge at Blair. 

Blair-DeSoto Bends, left bank, mile 668-664—T. J. Rand: Erosion of the left 
bank below Blair, Nebr., has caused the loss of about 580 acres of agricultural 
lands. As a result of the erosion, the main flow now occupies a new channel and 
the former designed channel has entirely silted in. 

In addition to the above, there are numerous installations between Omaha, 
Nebr., and Sioux City, Iowa, which are of vital importance to the national de- 
fense effort. These installations include industries at Sioux City located along 
the river bank; they were formerly protected by pile revetment and pile dike 
structures on the left bank of the Missouri River between the two bridges. 
These pile structures have deteriorated and have been practically destroyed. 
Other installations necessary to conserving national defense between Sioux City 
and Omaha include highway and railroad bridges, gas and oil pipelines, and a 
boatyard at Blair, Nebr. A list of these facilities follows: 

Industries along the waterfront at Sioux City, Iowa: 

Allied Laboratory, Inc., 1100 Bluff Road, Sioux City, Iowa 

Meyers Packing Co., Chicago and Lafayette Streets, Sioux City, Iowa 
T. & W. Packing Co., Chicago and Lafayette Streets, Sioux City, lowa 
Sanitary Rendering, Inc., foot of Bluff Street, Sioux City, Iowa 

Bridges between Sioux City and Omaha: 

Combination Bridge, Sioux City, Iowa (highway)—owner: States of Iowa and 

Nebraska 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. (railroad)—owner: 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Blair Highway Bridge—owner: Nebraska-Iowa Bridge Corp., Blair, Nebr. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. (railroad)—owner: Chicago & North- 

western Railway Co., 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Mormon Memorial Highway Bridge (under construction )—owner: North Omaha 
Bridge Commission, 4514 North 30th Street, Omaha 11, Nebr. 

Pipe Line Bridge, 16-inch gas line, Sioux City, lowa—owner: Northern Natural 
Gas Co., 2223 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Pipeline crossings at Decatur, Nebr.: 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 917 First National Bank Building, Wichita, Kans. Two 
6-inch lines. 

Great Lakes Pipe Line Co., Post Office Box 2239, Kansas City 18, Mo. Two 8-inch 
lines, one 12-inch line. 
Boatyard: 
Blair Boatyard—owner: Kelly Ryan Co., Blair, Nebr. This boatyard built 
during World War II; 5 Coast Guard cutters, 2 ice plows, 4 towboats, and 2 
launches. 


Two and a half million dollars for this reach of the Missouri River upstream 
from Omaha, Nebr., has been recommended by the Director of the Budget and 
the Corps of Engineers in the interests of national defense and the public 
welfare, for construction work now. Asa matter of fact, when appearing before 
the Director of the Budget, the Director was considering $5 million for con- 
struction at critical locations in this 118-mile stretch of the river between 
Sioux City and Omaha. The Director of the Budget and the Chief of Engineers 
had discussed an item of $5 million to correct several sections where $30 million 
of previous river works that harnessed the Missouri River have been destroyed 
or deteriorated for lack of funds in the last 7 years. Due to the fact that every 
possible economy was ordered to be effected, this $5 million for the Missouri 
River, between Omaha and Sioux City, was lowered to the recommendation for 
$2,500,000 at this time. This recommendation was made after representatives 
of the budget and your own committee personally observed the meanderings of 
this wild river and saw for themselves why the Corps of Engineers and public 
officials of both parties, as well as private citizens, had urged the Congress to 
appropriate a reasonable sum of money to stop this enormous and recurring 
damage to rich agricultural lands, pipelines, bridges, railroads, and utilities 
in the interest of the public welfare and the national defense. This $2,500,000 
is urgently needed now. 

Mr. Hanp. Let the record show that Mr. Dewey will now give us 
an opportunity to see the motion pictures of the 1952 flood, and the 
committee will recess until 9:30, except for the showing of the 
pictures. 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 


Tas._e Rock Dam 


WITNESSES 


HERB WALL, PRESIDENT, S. O. S., INC., SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ED STEGNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CONSERVATION FEDERA- 
TION OF MISSOURI, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 

LESTER LOFTIN, FARMER, SHELL KNOB, MO. 

LAURENCE WILLIARD, FARMER AND STORE OWNER, VIOLA, MO. 

LOGAN JARNAGIN, STOCKMAN, OMAHA, ARK. 

BOOKER COX, STOCK FARMER FROM THE VICINITY OF BLUE EYE, 
MO., FROM THE ARKANSAS SIDE 

EDWARD BEECHER, CHAIRMAN, WATERSHED MANAGEMENT COM- 
MITTEE OF THE CONSERVATION FEDERATION OF MISSOURI, OF 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 

A. B. (BUD) JACKSON, JR., DIRECTOR OF FIELD ACTIVITY, NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
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Mr. Davis. We are very happy to have you gentlemen here with 
us this morning. We would be pleased to have you proceed in your 
own Way. 

Mr. Watt. I am Herb Wall, from Springfield, Mo., the president 
of the S. O. 8S. Association. In the interest of brevity I am going to 
forego all the felicitations and simply that that on this, my first 
visit to Washington, I am glad it is in connection with such a worthy 
mission and before economy-minded genlemen such as you. 

Perhaps this delegation representing the 900 or so members of the 
S. O. S. Association in southwest Missouri will be interesting to hear, 
and perhaps a little refreshing, in view of the fact that we came not 
to get you to spend more money but to get you to spend less money. 
We came not financed by the treasury of some chamber of commerce, 
but at considerable personal sacrifice and expense to ourselves. 

Unlike the proponents of the dam, who stand a chance of dividing 
up a juicy plum, we came only in the hopes of the self-satisfaction of 
a thankless job well done and in the hopes that we can save our Ozark 
streams and save our f: arms and maybe help save the precious topsoil 
in the Nation, and perhaps help to save this American way of life 
of ours 

Since my category of discussion is strictly 1n connection with the 
effect this has on our liberties, I will try to confine myself to that. 

As president of the S. O. S. Association, I wish to speak on behalf 
of the organization, and since the organization is made up of ordinary 
American citizens, perhaps I can serve them best by making my re- 
marks as just a plain American citizen. 

I am a small-business man in Springfield, Mo., operating one of 
those smallest of the small business at 990 North Clay. For 32 years, 
man and boy, I have raked up payrolls, met rent statements, paid my 
bills, and tried to provide good products that people enjoy for rea- 
sonable chs irges, and we’ve done our best to provide an honest, ple iS- 
ant, profitable place for people to work. This, in spite of continu- 
ally changing rules and regulations and Government harassment, 
with time-consuming reports and tax-collecting duties and in spite of 
conhiscatory taxes. 

I have done my share with my money as well as my effort to raise 
money for civic charities and betterment. I own a modest home and I 
try to keep the lawn mowed. I feel that I have earned the right like 
most of you here to be called a good, substantial citizen. 

In the past 10 or 12 years I have viewed with alarm and considerable 
heartache the things that have happened to this American way of life 
of ours, and I’ve spent a lot of time and a lot of money reading, study- 
ing, buying, and mailing mountains of literature pertinent to the 
facts about our American way, making dozens of speeches, and show- 
ing films to all kinds of audiences, trying to stir the people of my area 
from their apathy, disinterest, and the I-can’t-do-anything-about-it 
attitude. 

In aes I’ve gotten to where I can’t seem to view anything I see, 
read, or hear exe ept in the light of what it’s going to do to this great 
free alles system of ours, the American way of life and my own 
personal liberties. 

In reviewing my past efforts it seems that I have been just a voice 
crying in the wilderness, my efforts only half noticed, and my litera- 
ture only half read, until I’ve wondered whether it would ever do 
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any good, Finally, it occurred to me that right in my own back- 
yard was one of the biggest steps into socialism that could be :mag- 
ined, something that I could get my teeth into, my fight exemplified 
in one big project. The construction of Table Rock Dam and the 
existence of the Southwest Power Administration. 

Both of them subsidized by hard-earned tax dollars and both of 
them designed either accidentally or deliberately, under the guise of 
humanitarianism and cheap power to circumvent and eliminate pri- 
vately owned public utilities and the thousands of little stockholders 
who saved their money and did without in order to buy the stocks 
and bonds that provide the machinery and equipment to produce their 
product. Both of them designed either accidentally or deliberately 
by fuzzy-thinking Americans and pseudo-Socialists to steal another 
hunk of our liberties, and I resolved to do something about it. 

I, as a member of the Springfield Chamber of Commerce, have 
resented the throwing around of the weight of my name as a member 
to promote this un-American thing. 

I, as a citizen of the United States, have viewed with alarm the 
general attitude of chambers of commerce, and smart businessmen 
everywhere on matters of this kind. How can we expect the ne’er 
do wells, the nincompoops, the racketeers, the bureaucrats, or any- 
one else to do anything but get all they can for nothing when the 
very men who know best how and why the American way has worked 
so well are out getting all they can too, 

I can’t seem to get too worried about our foreign enemies invad- 
ing our shores and taking us over, but I do view with heartache and 
anxiety this creeping socialism that is gradually going to rob us of 
our liberties just as completely as any invader could. 

There is one argument that the proponents offer that I cannot refute 
and that is the good business and prosperity that dropping a hundred 
million dollars or so in the area will create. In fact, I as a small-busi- 
ness man could expect to reap a part of the harvest. But strange as it 
might seem to you, I don’t want pseudoprosperity at the expense of my 
fellow Americans or my future liberties. 

I would suggest to the promoters, close-by chambers of commerce, 
and the businessmen who stand to reap the biggest part of the profits 
that if they want to make business good, why don’t they get together 
and hock everything they have. I am sure it would be possible for 
them all together to borrow at least $100 million and then scatter it 
around the countryside where it could be picked up by the people and 
spent for something that would do them some good. At least they 
wouldn’t be asking the little people in the United States, including the 
widows and orphans and old people who saved their money to pay 
for their prosperity. 

The little people who work and strive and save are tired of losing 
one-third and more of their income in staggering taxes. They are 
tired of footing the bill for the local get-rich-quick promoters, bureau- 
crats, and grandiose government. ‘They are finding out that they 
have been sold down the river by so-called Government aid and 
pseudosecurity and Government paternalism. 

There are thousands of inarticulate people in the valley, in the small 
towns, and in the cities of southwest Missouri who are very much op- 
posed to the construction of this dam, the same group of people that 
voted for Ike Eisenhower in hopes that they could get a courageous 





man who would give us a change in this collossal Government of ours, 
and do away with the wild wasting and spending that has gone on for 
the last 20 years. 

God help us if this administration does not have the courage to 
arrest this creeping socialism that Table Rock Dam and SPA so com- 
pletely exemplify. 

In addition to that, as a member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Springfield, Mo., I might say that I have talked to most of the mem- 
bers. I would bet my bottom dollar that 75 percent of the members 
are opposed to this dam. I believe, too, that if it were put to a vote 
of the people in southwest Missouri it would be defeated at least 
1,000 to 1. 

Something must be done, and the administration, we hope, has the 
courage to arrest the creeping socialism which is so exemplified by the 
construction of Table Rock Dam and the existence of the Southwest 
Power Administration. I should like now to call on Mr. Charles 
Callison, the conservation director of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, formerly of Boonville, Mo., and now of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Cauuison. My name is Charles H. Callison. I am conserva- 
tion director of the National Wildlife Federation located in the 
national office here in Washington. 

The National Wildlife Federation, for your information, is a na- 
tional organization of State conservation leagues or State wildlife 
federations. We have affiliated organizations in 47 of the 48 States. 

There are a number of good reasons why proposed Table Rock Dam 
on the White River in Missouri should not be constructed. This type 
structure does not represent a sound approach to comprehensive water- 
shed development and flood control; the purported need for the 
electric power it would produce does not exist, especially in view of 
alternate sources of power that could be developed; and at best the 
whole project is of very, very dubious economic soundness. These 
points have been covered by other witnesses appearing before this 
committee and I shall subscribe to what they said without elaborating 
or duplicating their testimony. 

Briefly I should like to point out to this committee another powerful 
reason why Table Rock Dam should not be built. This project would 
destroy unique scenic and recreational resources which cannot be 
measured fairly in economic terms, but which, because of their rarity 
and the increasing public need for them, must not be ignored in the 
planning and execution of any kind of development for the upper 
White and James Rivers in the Ozarks. 

The upper White River in Missouri and Arkansas, including its 
tributary, the James River, is one of the natural, clear-water streams 
of the Ozarks which enjoy nationwide popularity and patronage for 
& unique kind of fishing sport. The White ranks with the famous 
Current River as a float-fishing stream par excellence. Here clean, 
cool water flowing swiftly over rocky holes and boulder-studded riffles 
and the forested Ozark hill scenery contribute as much to the charm of 
the sport as the fishing. Many would rate the White ‘as the No. 1 
float-fishing stream of the Nation, with the Current relegated to No. 2 
place. State conservation officials have creel-census figures to show 
that the White actually is more productive of smallmouth bass than 
the Current. Each stream has its own peculiar scenic assets, although 
they are similar, and each has its own enthusiastic partisans. 
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That portion of the White which would be impounded by Table 
Rock Dam flows through one of the most famous tourist and recrea- 
tional areas of the Ozarks. This is the Shepherd of the Hills Coun- 
try, first popularized by the Harold Bell Wright novel. This rugged 
country owes much of its character and charm to the unspoiled streams 
which drain it, and an essential part of this charm would be lost 
forever were the valley to become an artificial reservoir. 

Former Gov. Forrest Smith, of Missouri, in a statement of Octo- 
ber 12, 1949, in which he expressed the unanimous protest of his office 
and of all interested State agencies against proposed dams on the 
Current River, said this: 

There are streams with natural attributes which, in their total are so unique 
as to warrant the preservation of the streams, simply because they are unique. 

Governor Smith was applying this principle to the Current River. 
It applies with equal pertinence, I think, to the upper White River of 
Missouri and Arkansas. 

The upper White is a small stream. It does not carry a great deal 
of water. As hydroelectric dams go, Table Rock would be a ‘relatively 
small project. But if it were the only source of electricity in a power- 
short area, then the power consideration might outweigh all others. 
But this isn’t the case. Jn this midwestern region, in this particular 
area, there are abundant and easily accessible supplies of mineral fuel 
for production of electric power. 

There is no foreseeable shortage of coal in the area, gentlemen, 
There is, however, a very definite “shortage of streams like the upper 
White River. 

The National Wildlife Federation will not be drawn into any con- 
troversy between public power and private power. There is a funda- 
mental conservation problem involved here. If it is bad management 
of natural resources for the Government to build a dam on the upper 
White River, it would be equally bad management for private enter- 
prise to build it. Whoever ultimately constructs the generating plants 
needed to provide energy for the growing industry and cities and 
farms of this four-State area—Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa—whether the Government or private enterprise builds them, we 
contend it would be far better for all concerned to utilize coal or 
diesel fuel, and thereby save this beautiful Ozark stream for future 
Americans to know and enjoy. 

Fortunately, we have a choice here, gentlemen. We can produce 
the power as cheaply in other ways, and we can save the White River. 

I sincerely hope you will resist all pressures to include in this ap- 
propriation ‘bill any funds for Table Rock Dam, and I trust that in due 
time Congress will see fit to strike Table Rock entirely from the list of 
authorized projects. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Davis. It was a very interesting statement. It is something a 
little different from what we have been hearing in the last few days. 
Mr. Watt. In passing I would like to say that the proponents have 
called this area down there the most God-forsaken country in the 
world. If you ever get a chance to go down there, gentlemen, you will 
see it is the most God- blessed country in the world. Untrammeled 

and unbulldozed, it is a beautiful spot. 
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The third witness this morning is Mr. Ed Stegner, the executive 
secretary of the Conservation Federation of Missouri at Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Sreener. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
submitted a copy of my statement. 

Rather than follow this statement, I believe I will try to hit the 
high spots and put in a couple of off-the-record statements. , 

[ am the executive secretary of the Conservation Federation of 
Missouri, at Jefferson City, Mo. 

In my official capacity as executive secretary of the Conservation 
Federation of Missouri, which represents about 11,000 or 11,500 per- 
sons afliliated through conservation clubs and sportsmen’s clubs in the 
State of Missouri, I have been asked to come up to Washington and 
oppose the appropriations for the Table Rock Dam. These people feel 
that Table Rock Dam will not do what it is claimed to do in the way 
of benefits for power production, flood protection, and recreation. 
They feel that the $78 millior or a little more will be spent. All 
America will pay for it, and a relatively restricted area will reap the 
benefits from this dam. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service has estimated there 
will be many thousands of dollars lost to fish and wildlife if this dam 
is constructed. 

The conservation program known as watershed treatment has 
proved to be more effective and successful in flood control. For that 
reason our people think that the watershed treatment should be more 
fully investigated. If it is possible for money to be appropriated, it 
hould be put into upland water management. 

I am not an engineer, and I do not pretend to know very much about 
hydroelectric power or steam-generated power, but it has been thor- 
oughly brought to my attention that steam-generated power is much 
cheaper than hydroelectric power. 

I have been educated in agriculture. I taught veterans in voca- 
tional agriculture for 214 years. I think I know a little bit about 
agriculture. I hope I do. 

I would like to say that where this dam will destroy a large part of 
the valuable farming land in this area, in the White River Bottoms, 
it will probably protect little more than it destroys. If the watershed 
treatment and flood-control treatment could be put on the uplands, in 
the way of increased fertility and increased organic matter in the soil, 
where the soil would not only hold more water as a sponge does but 
also would let more water down to the water table and slow up the 
runoff by reforestation and using cover crops and contour farming 
and terraces and farm ponds, a great deal more could be accomplished. 
If there are dams to be constructed, why could there not be a lot more 
small dams and small reservoirs constructed up on the headwaters in 
the wastelands, instead of destroying this valuable farming land in 
this White River Botton? I certainly thank you for the opportu- 
nity of coming down here to express the opinion of the Conservation 
Federation of Missouri. 


Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you here and glad to have that 
group represented here, 
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(The statement of Mr. Stegner is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON PROPOSED TABLE DAM 


In my official capacity as executive secretary of the Conservation Federation 
of Missouri, I have been instructed by my organization to inform you of the 
federation’s unalterable opposition to any appropriations for Table Rock Dam. 

In brief outline, our opposition is based upon these factors: 

1. Table Rock Dam will destroy the present character of a magnificiently 
beautiful and worthwhile area, without qualified proof having been presented 
as to the validity of claimed benefits in power production, flood protection, recrea- 
tion, irrigation, and navigation, 

2. This construction project calls for the ultimate expenditure of more than 
$78 million of public money for the benefit of only a relatively constricted area. 

3. The United States Fish and Wildlife Service estimates construction of Table 
Rock Dam will result in the net anual loss of many thousands of dollars in 
wildlife and fisheries values. 

4. The conservation program known as watershed treatment has proven to 
be more effective in controlling erosion, preventing floods, restoring the water 
table and rehabilitating resources, than has the high-dam construction program. 
We feel that full investigation has not been made of the possibilities of the water- 
shed treatment program’s effect in the drainage area of Table Rock reservoir. 

In my oofficial capacity, I have also been instructed to attend your subcommit- 
tee hearings in person, at which time I shall be prepared to expand upon our 
briefly expressed objections to appropriations for Table Rock Dam, and to present 
further arguments should the committee wish further explanations. 

Mr. Wat. The fourth witness is Lester Loftin, a farmer from Shell 
Knob, Mo., one of the men who will be completely inundated by the 
reservoir. 

Mr. Lorrin. Mr. Honorable Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee: I am not a public speaker. I am a farmer and stockman, and 
I was raised ona farm. I have lived on a farm all of my life. 

At the present time, gentlemen, I live on the bank of the James 
River. I can stand on my porch and throw a rock into the James River 
at any time. 

I have lived in this « ‘ountry for 20 years. I raised my family there. 
I own and operate a farm at the mouth of the James River, where it 
runs into the White River. I have 2 farms, consisting of some 1,540 
acres. We handle about 150 head of cattle, one-hundred-and-some 
head of sheep, better than a hundred head of hogs. At the present 
time we are planting 120 acres of corn and we have sowed 80 acres of 
oats. Last year we cut and put up 7,000 bales of hay. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that despite the drought we had last year 
I have not spent a dollar for feed, and I have hay in my barn at the 
present time. 

Now, gentlemen, I am up here representing the farmers who live up 
and down those streams, the men who will be inundated and washed 
out and who will have to leave their homes. I am sorry more of 
them could not come, but this time of the year is a very, very busy time 
for farmers. If my wife were not doing a man’s work and had not 
taken my place on the farm, it would not have been possible for me 
to be here today. 

I have here, gentlemen, some 1,500 names on petitions. I want to 
say that every one of them is a legal and honorable name. These are 
men who live up and down those rivers and in that surrounding coun- 
try. Ninety-five percent, or I will say 99 percent of the people who 
will be washed out, who live on those streams, are bitterly opposed to 
this thing. They are not for it, because it takes their homes and takes 
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their lifetime savings. It takes the things which are close to their 
hearts. 

There was a statement which appeared in the paper, which I think 
originated some time back, where it was said that the opponents of 
Table Rock were just a bunch of renters looking for cheap rent. I 
want to contradict that statement now and say that it isnot so. There 
is not an area in south Missouri anywhere the same size as that valley 
where there are as many people who own their homes. We have but 
very few renters. 

Further, I want to say that most of the people in that section of 
Missouri have their farms paid for. They are mortgage free. 

We do not feel that this thing is right, just for the benefit of specu- 
lators, promoters, tourist-camp operators, and things like that. Those 
are the men who are pressing this thing and want that thing built. 
If you will take the speculation, if you will take the profit, “and if 
you will take the greed out of that thing, it will be a dead pig before 
the sun goes down. 

i am representing Stone County. This thing is in Stone County 
and in Barry County. I was raised in Barry County. 

I know personally a gentleman coming up from Cassville, who will 
urge you gentlemen to appropriate this money. He is in the tourist- 

‘amp business, and he expects this committee to appropriate these 
millions of dollars just to stimulate the tourist trade. We do not 
believe in that down there. 

We believe a man should toil for a free living. I am casting no 
reflection whatever on the tourist-court business, but we do not think 
it is right for the taxpayers to take your money and my money and 
the money of the people all over the United States and use it to 
stimulate their business. 

I have this one petition in this bunch of petitions which was written 
by the people down at the forks of the river. It is not a large petition, 
because it is not a large community, but I think every man who is on 
that petition is a landowner, and I think there are some 99 percent 
of the people in that neighborhood who signed that petition. 

Now, gentlemen, I am very happy to be here. I am glad to have 
a chance to come before you here today. I am not going to take up 
your time, because I know you are in a hurry and have so many other 
things to attend to. I want to thank you gentlemen one and all very 
much. 

Mr. Watt. The fifth witness is Mr. Laurence Williard, a farmer and 
store owner from Viola, Mo. 

Mr. Wix1arp. I have just a short statement. 

My grandfather homesteaded the farm which I live on, and another 
one, amity a century ago. I cannot understand why the good Ameri- 
can ‘people seem to want to move me out of the home I own and live on, 
the only one I have ever owned. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Watt. The sixth witness is Mr. Logan Jarnagin, a stock man 
from Omaha, Ark. 

Mr. Jarnacan. Mr. Chairman and Congressmen, we do not have 
very much to say. 

I am from down at Long Creek, Cricket Creek, and Brush Creek 
and the area over in Arkansas, just across the line. 
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The first thing I would like to do, gentlemen, is to thank you for see- 
ing fit to strike out all funds for Table Rock Dam from your appro- 
priation bill. I just hope you can keep it that way. 

I just want you to know that down our way we are already happy 
about that. A lot of our businessmen down there are re¢ lly going 
along with you on that. You do not hear much from them, but they 
appreciate that. They really like eeonomy-mindedness. 

I have a little letter here I would like to sketch through. I did not 
know until the last minute that I was going to make the trip. 

Most of the farmers who own land down in the area where I am will 
be covered up, and they saw fit to sign this letter authorizing me to 
make a statement for them. 

If Table Rock Dam is constructed, it will flood the most fertile land 
we have in our country. It will sever mail and milk and school bus 
routes and cut us away from our markets. There will be churches 
and school children isolated. Farms and small business will be iso- 
lated back in that area. It will be absolutely necessary to spend mil- 
lions of dollars to get roads to where they can get out. 

Now, we have another te who are forthisdam. They are aselfish 
group. They see a way for them to fatten their pocketbooks. We do 
not blame them for that. That is all well and good; but we do not 
think it should be done in a wasteful manner, by constructing a dam 
like Table Rock. 

Now, let me get down to the end of this. We are pleading with you 
gentlemen to stop the waste and leave us freedom-loving people to our 
American way of life. Get our Government out of business and out of 
debt. 


We, the undersigned, own 4,894 acres and learned of Mr. Cox going to Wash- 
ington at the last minute and wanted to be repreesnted by him in person with 
our plea of freedom. If we could have had a few hours more time we could have 
have gotten many signatures, as you see here. 


Orville Lippert, Enon, Ark. Fred Badley, Enon, Ark. 

R. B. Garritt, Blue Eye, Mo. D. C. Wilson, Omaha, Ark. 
Roy Badley, Enon, Ark. Walker Hayes, Enon, Ark. 
Fay Badley, Enon, Ark. Orville Bowman, Blue Eye 
Frank J. White, Enon, Ark. Albert Robinson, Omaha 

BE. F. Jarnagin Lee Robinson, Omaha, Ark. 
Logan L. Jarnagin, Omaha, Ark. Curt Robinson, Omaha 

H. M. De Armond, Omaha, Ark. Albert Harvey, Ridgedale, Mo. 
M. L. White, Omaha, Ark. 


That leaves out possibly 3 or 4 on the Arkansas side who have land 
which would be covered up. The only reason I did not have their 
signatures is that I did not have time. Those are Jim Richardson, 
Martin Maddox, and Troy Stacy. I did not have time to go see them, 
but I have talked to them and I know their opinions, and they just do 
not want it. 

Down in our community it is like it was with Mr. Loftin. Last 
year we had one of the worst droughts we have ever had in the South- 
west. We have not had a crop failure in that area since we have been 
there, close to 25 years. 

We have a little 5-acre block of land which would be completely 
covered. They speak about buying the land and paying for it. I 
know what they would give. That land, in good years and bad, is 
good for 1,000 bales of good hay. It is retty hard to buy that kind 
of Jand, which you can depend on. We like th that place down there. 
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Another thing in the correspondence I have had with regard to this 
is that I have had several answers back from the Army engineers, 
and they always refer to the 1938 survey and the conditions that 
existed down there at that time. In the 15 years which have elapsed 
between 1938 and 1953 I do not know of a country I have been through 
which has made more progress than that area there. They have built 
up the fences, improved the pastures and improved the farms. Gen- 
tlemen, that has been done with their own money. It has not been 
done with borrowed money. They are on a sound base. We pride 
ourselves down there in being some of the most independent farmers 
in America. We like to stand on our own feet, face our own prob- 
lems,andsoon. But this problem is something we are going to need 
1 little help on. 

I would liké to say in closing’that I have talked to these men since 
the appropri: ition has been cut from the budget. I have talked to 
several businessmen in Harrison, Ark., implement dealers, bankers, 
and businessmen, who all realize that the »y have to depend not entirely 
on the tourist trade. They like the tourist trade; it is a good busi- 
ness. But year in and year out if it were not for the stockmen and 
farmers in that community they could not stay there and stay in 
business. 

We have a chance to see what they did in northeastern Boone 
County, on the northeastern side, where they built the Bull Shoals 
Dam and covered up all of the good land in the northeast corner of 
Boone County. We do not want the northwest corner of Boone 
County to go along with it, because if you do that we are not going 
to have a whole lot left. 

[ have said to these gentlemen: “What do you think about the 
appropr iation being cut for Table Rock Dam?” They usually say, 

“We just don’t need the damned dam.” That is the opinion, in 
short words, of what they think about it. 

I really thank you gentlemen for giving me this opportunity to say 
al fe »w words. J hope you can see our side of the question along with us. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. I do want to state, Mr. Jarnagin, just to clarify this a 
bit, that the striking out of this previously recommended amount 
for Table Rock was the action of the Bureau of the Budget of the 
executive branch of the Government. The action of this commit- 
tee has not yet been taken on it. 

Mr. JARNAG He Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Watt. Gentlemen, let me explain one thing. When Les Loftin 
says he has names on petitions, and Jarnagin says he has been to see 
these fellows, that represents a considerable amount of effort, because 
in that area, in the little necks and arms of the rivers and streams 
they run into, it is a long way between places. It represents a whole 
lot more effort than to stand on the streets of Springfield, Mo., and get 
signatures by the hundreds. 

The seventh witness is Mr. Booker Cox, a stock farmer in the vicinity 
of Blue Eye, Mo., on the Arkansas side of the line. 

Mr. Cox. Gentlemen, I am here representing the Blue Eye Boost- 
ers’ Club of which you see I am president. 

Our people are protesting the building of Table Rock Dam on 
White River in Taney County, Mo., on the ground that it is very 
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unnecessary with 3 dams, the farthest not more than 50 miles away. 
And, too, it will not serve the purpose as a flood-control project, as 
our engineers point out it will. If built, it will take out of produc- 
tion our very best bottom land now and for always. Also, we have 
people living on thts river and its tributaries whose land their fathers 
settled many years ago, and it has been handed down from generation 
to generation, and these people esteem those possessions as much as 
you gentlemen do something your forefathers have handed down to 
you. They are grieved very much to think they must be driven 
from their homes just like slaves just because some Congressman 
came up here to Washington and used this petty ae to get his 
name illuminated. So we plead with you to get us back in our 
American way of life. Let us keep our homes as fre e manele should 
be allowed to do, and stop big-dam foolishness, now and for always. 
Let us get our Government out of business and out of debt. 

No doubt you will be presented with names of 20 or more people 
supposed to be from the river bottom and for the dam, but I challenge 
that list, as 1 happen to know the man personally who presented it. 
He has no interest whatsoever; he is a profiteer, the same as 95 percent 
of all the others who are for this proposed dam. Please do not listen 
to a bunch of leeches and parasites who call themselves businessmen. 
All taxes, direct or indirect, come from the land through oil, mineral, 
farming, grasslands, or otherwise. Let us protect our land and not 
plan to cover it with water. 

We are now in the atomic age, and probably will be using it for 
power before Table Rock Dam could be built if it were started now. 
Let us build ponds, terraces, and small dams, and stop this water 
where it falls. Let us save our streams, save our land, and save 
our game, and by all means save our American way of life—a Gov- 
ernment by the people and for the people. Please do unto others as 
you wish to be done by, and you will not go wrong. 

This is my plea and the wish of the people who are directly affected 
and the people who are most concerned. 

I have a little map here. I want to show you just how our neigh- 
borhood will be concerned. 

This is Branson. This is the dam site. This is Highway No. 86, 
leading across Long Creek, which you can see is very close to the dam. 
There will be a very wide coverage there at great depth. _ Here is our 
school. Here is our road to our markets, to Springfield. We go to 
Springfield with our livestock and produce and haul our supplies 
back from that same point and points north, such as maybe St. Louis 
or Kansas City. 

Here is Highway No. 86 continuing toward Claryville. 

Here are the two Indian Creeks. We have people in this area 
right here who could not get to school to save their lives unless you 
bridge this creek right here. It will be wide, being only 10 miles 
above the dam. 

Here is another, Indian Creek. People are living all up in here. 
These creeks head way up in Arkansas, probably 20 miles. If the 
people did not get both of those creeks bridged they would have to'go 
approximately a distance of 40 miles before they could get to se hool. 
The people cannot get to school under those circumstances. 
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We all have consolidated schools and high schools. This is a con- 
solidated high school right here on the Missouri side. Of course, our 
children go to school there, because we are just over the line. We pay 
tuition there and let them go. 

[ ask you gentlemen to protect us and our homes and protect our 
rights and protect the privilege of our children having schooling, just 
the same as they do in other places. 

I think that finishes my remarks, and I thank you very much. I 
hope you will remember what we have to say. 

Mr. Wau. The next witness is Mr. Ed Beecher, of Kirkwood, Mo., 
the chairman of the Watershed Management Committee of the Mis- 
souri Conservation Federation. 

Mr. Beecuer. Mr. Chairman, I will ask you to refer to the back page 
of the sheets I left with you, with the chart on it, which I will refer to. 

My name is Edward Beecher. I live at 419 East Argonne Drive, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

I am here representing the Conservation Federation of Missouri 
having some 10,000 members with chapters all over the State. We 
have opposed the building of Table Rock Dam since its inception some 
years ago. We oppose it now for what we consider some very sound 
reasons. 

Table Rock Dam would be located in a very beautiful, pleasant, and 
prosperous area as you will see by the brochures. The White River 
country of Missouri is noted as a recreational area and has every 
facility that could be expected anywhere in America. One of the most 
important dairying industries in America is in the vicinity. A modern 
system of highways serves the area. Fine resorts and hotels operate 
the year round. The scenic beauty of this country is known the world 
over. It has marvelous springs, water mills and clear sparkling 
streams that are noted for game fish. There are caves and lakes and 
forests that are aflame with color in the fall. The famous float trips 
originated here on the White, the James, and Kings Rivers. 

Table Rock Dam would be built near the very prosperous and boom- 
ing resort town of Branson. Signs along the roads point out the loca- 
tions of Old Matt’s cabin, Ike’s post office, Inspiration Point, and many 
other interesting scenes from Harold Bell Wright’h famous book, The 
Shepherd of the Hills. 

Lake Taneycoma, created by a dam below Branson on the White 
River, has developed into a major recreational resort with a multitude 
of surrounding hotels and hundreds of individual tourist camps that 
will take care of thousands of visitors. Swimming, fishing, and surf 
boating are part of the attractions now offered. 

If Table Rock Dam were built, the water from that dam would be so 
cold that it would kill the warm water fish in Lake Taneycoma. The 
maximum summer temperature of the water would be 60 degrees. 
Trout, raised artificially in fish hatcheries, would have to be put in the 
lake on a put-and-take basis if they were to have fishing because trout 
is not a native of Missouri nor do they reproduce naturally in this 
State. It costs the conservation commission about $1.35 to raise 6 
trout to catchable size of a half pound each. In addition to the regular 
State permit the fisherman pays a dollar a day for a tag, with a limit 
of six fish. Bathing or swimming in 60° water might not be so 
pleasant. It might even be dangerous. We offer this as one of the 
objections to Table Rock Dam. 
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The estimated costs of this project have been mounting year after 
year. In 1939 the estimated cost of Table Rock Dam was $15 million. 
In 1945 it was $40 million. In 1950 at $76 million and early in 1952 
the estimated cost had been boosted to $78,610,000. We do not believe 
that this country can continue to exist if it persists in spending money 
so recklessly and carelessly. We offer this as a valid reason why this 
project should not be continued. 

Further, we do not believe this project is for defense nor in the 
interest of Missouri. Former Secretary of the Interior, Oscar Chap- 
man, testified before a subcommittee of the Senate on May 21, 1952, as 
follows: 

The Table Rock project is one on which the circumstances have changed since 
we submitted our budget. That change is this: I have entered into a contract 
with the Arkansas Power & Light Co., related to the Reynolds Metal Co., and its 
proposed production of aluminum in Arkansas. Having entered into that con- 
tract, I have discussed this quite carefully with the representatives in Arkansas 
and they realize, as we all do, that this Table Rock project should be built in 
order to maintain a proper level of production of firm kilowatts for that area so 
that the power supply can eventually be firmed up further for the other users in 


that area. 

A financial statement of the Reynolds Metal Co. shows that it is 
indebted to the Government for some millions of dollars. There is 
no shortage of electricity and there is a surplus of aluminum. This 
piece of aluminum wire was given to me as a sample of the wire used 
in the transmission line between Table Rock and Springfield, 50 miles 
to the north. 

Antedating the authorization by Congress of Table Rock Dam, the 
people of Missouri amended the constitution of Missouri, on Novem- 
ber 3, 1936, to include a conservation commission charged with— 
the control, management, restoration, conservation, and regulation of the bird, 
fish, game, forestry, and all wildlife. 

It is our firm conviction that this is a mandate from the people 
which the commission must abide by and oppose any project, from 
any agency, which threatens the resources of Missouri. The United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service shows a loss of about $40,000 per 
year to the area if this project is completed. Many Western States 
are jealous of their water rights. Others are jealous of their oil 
rights. We here in Missouri believe that a project such as Table 
Rock should be approved by the State before work is started. We 
seriously question whether our rights have not been ignored in matters 
of this sort. ~ 

When the Army engineers proposed 2 dams on the Current River 
and 1 on the Eleven Point River, rivers which are tributaries of this 
same White River, the Governor of Missouri voiced his objection. 
Senator Hennings, of Missouri, also objected as did Congressman 
Carnahan. 

We submit for your inspection this cross section of the water levels 
proposed for Table Rock Dam. I do not profess to be an engineer but 
this diagram may point out some of these points. The height of the 
dam would be 261 feet, about the height of a 26-story building and 
nearly as high as the dome of the Capitol. At the top there are 16 
feet for flood control and 222 feet for power and dead storage. Power 
an@ dead storage are one and the same thing. This diagram indicates 
that the primary purpose of this project is for electricity. If flood 
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control were of primary importance the figures might be transposed. 
According to the Army engineers the minimum flow of the river is 39 
cubic feet per second. With wide fluctuations in water levels—as 
much as 85 feet, up and down—this stream cannot be expected to 
produce cheap firm electricity. At best, it could be expected to be a 
standby for a steam plant to supply the firm power. Before a House 
appropriations subcommittee recently, SPA Administrator Douglas 
Wright testified that “I want to explode once and for all the myth 
that hydroelectric power is cheap power.” 

A House Public Works Subcommittee in its report of December 5, 
1952, tabulates the construction costs allocated to power by SPA as 
$40 million and the Corps of Engineers as $72,958,000 and the power 
charges as $1,365,000 and $2,856,000, respectively. When experts dif- 
fer so much the public feels pretty sure that economy is not the watch- 
word. 

We do not want to leave the impression that we are opposed to flood 
prevention. We have seen flood prevention work in our State as well 
as in Ohio in the Miami and Muskingum Valleys. I, personally, have 
seen it work in the Washita Valley in Oklahoma which Mr. Truman 
boasted about in his dedicating speech at Bull Shoals last July where 
he asked for $3 million to start Table Rock. He was right about the 
flood prevention on the Washita, where land and water management, 
with terracing, contour plowing, grasses, detention dams, which are 
glorified farm ponds, have stopped the floods. Not 98 percent as Mr. 
Truman said, but 100 percent. 

In closing, let me say that recreation on a lake like the one proposed 
for Table Rock would be very doubtful because of the fluctuation of 
the water, up and down, as much as 85 feet—equivalent to the height 
of an 8- or 9-story building—might prove to be too much exercise for 
people climbing up and down these declivities. Some 40 miles up the 
White River might be dry at some times and flooded at others. 

We respectfully request that economy be put in effect in this par- 
ticular instance. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. ‘Thank you. We appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Wau. The next witness is Mr. Bud Jackson, of Springfield, 
Mo., the field director for the National Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is A. B. 
(Bud) Jac ie Jr., and I live in Springfield, Mo., where I am em- 
ployed by the National Wildlife Federation as its director of field 
activity. I hold membership in many or ganizations concerned with 
this Nation’s resources and their er rvation, serving on the boards of 
directors of several of them, and I believe, am reasonably well in- 
formed on issues revolving aed the utilizations of soils, waters, 
timber, and other resources of America, including wildlife. 

It is not of wildlife that I wish to speak before you, however, but 
rather of human beings. I am delighted to be privileged to appear 
here and tell you my views on Table Rock Dam, a projected edifice 
to be constructed on the upper White River in the southwestern part 
of my native Missouri. Iam pleased not only to exercise the privilege 
of a citizen of telling Congress what are his views but I am pleased 
that those views may be thus made public in unbiased and impartial 
fashion, a circumstance which I no longer consider possible in my home 
community. 
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Some of the men in this room have repeatedly denied me, and others 
like me, the privilege of speaking our views on Table Rock Dam. Rep- 
resentatives here from the Springfield, Mo., Chamber of Commerce, 
have denied to their members the privilege of hearing both sides of 
this controversy. Springfield Newspapers, Inc., have been so ardent 
in their espousal of this project that in recent months, they have pre- 
sented a one-sided and partisan point of view regarding the dam. In 
this connection, it may be interesting to you to know that in October 
of last fall, I wrote a letter to the publisher of those newspapers prais- 
ing him for their fairness in handling the controversy. Such has been 
the bias with which the same press has presented the Table Rock 
controversy in subsequent months that I would give much not to have 
written that letter. 

In the light of these facts, I am delighted that I may come here to 
explain to you my beliefs, knowing that those beliefs will not be 
distorted and twisted, quoted out of context, or subsequently presented 
at such a slant as to be meaningless. 

What are the issues here? Proponents of this dam, for which funds 
have been omitted from the 1953 budget, say those funds should be 
reinserted for many reasons. They say that this dam is needed to 
produce “cheap power” for an area with insufficient power supplies. 
They say that this dam is necessary to control floods in the lower 
White River. They say that we who oppose the dam are stumbling 
blocks in the path of progress. It has been inferred back in our home 
community, perhaps not by these men but certainly by someone, that 
we are in the pay of the private utilities. They have insisted that we 
are a minority group. They have contended that this appropriation 
is vital to underwrite a new economic prosperity for the Ozarks. 

Let’s sift some of these things finely and see what they represent. 

What about this business of cheap power, anyway’ President J. W. 
McAfee of the Union Electric Co. of St. Louis, one of the Midwest 
great private utilities operating a huge hydroelectric power establish- 
ment, says that, all other things being equal, hydropower is 3 to 5 
times costlier than steam power. Southwestern Power Administrator 
Douglas Wright says that hydroelectric power in his area, since it is 
peaking power, is by its very nature among the most expensive forms 
of power known. These two men, at opposite ends of the pole on the 
subject of public versus private power, still agree that hydropower is 
costly. Who dares deny that in the Missouri Ozarks, hydropower is 
the costliest form available? Where then do these people get off with 
their prating of cheap power? What they mean is that they want 
power whic +h is less expensive to them only because all America pays 
a part of its highly expensive cost. It is time America quit believing 
the myth that ‘hydropower is, in most places, very cheap. 

As to flood control, by what process of reasoning can we assume 
this dam will contribute m: uterially to the control of floods? We are 
told that the vast proportion of the cost will be allocated to power. 
We know that in years past, the Corps of Engineers, which itself has 
thumped many a tub for high dams, could not manufacture what they 
‘all economic feasibility for this dam as a flood control structure. 
Other similar structures have not produced great flood protection bene- 
fits. Wappapello Dam in southeast Missouri didn’t stop floods. If it 
did, why are the engineers back begging for money with which to 
effect flood control measures a few miles downstream from their own 
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dam. TVA hasn’t stopped floods. If it has, why is the city of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., trying to promote Federal funds to erect flood control 
dikes and levees to protect the city from high waters? Grand River 
Dam in Oklahoma didn’t stop floods. If it did, why were two more 
flood control dams a few miles downstream from it necessary to contain 
runoff waters? Why do farmers below the dam complain bitterly that 
they’re flooded oftener and more severely than before the dam? Why 
did the city of Miami, Okla., at the headwaters of the lake created 
by this dam, fight the most severe flood in its history as a consequence 
of backwater sedimentation ? 

Gen. Lewis Pick, Chief of the Engineers Corps, told Kansas Citians 
immediately after the 1951 flood disaster in that city, that had the 
Pick-Sloan plan been adopted and Congress not been too niggardly to 
appropriate funds for the plan’s effectuation, there would have been 
no flood. Yet a weather map for the area, superimposed on a Pick- 
Sloan plan map, revealed that 107 of the 108 Pick-Sloan dams were 
located upstream from the area of heaviest rainfall and had all been 
completed and in operation, they would not have affected the flood 
level at Kansas City to a measurable degree. Later, a House subcom- 
mittee in Congress reported the same findings, namely, that the Army 
engineers efforts would not have stopped the flood under any cir- 
cumstances. 

This is not to say that the high dam does not have its place in flood 
control for it may have a place as a supplemental device. Once water- 
shed treatment has been invoked, with terracing, contouring, revege- 
tating, erosion control, gully plantings, check and detention dams, 
then and only then may the downstream dam be brought into play 
to take up the slack. But to expect a downstream dam to contain a 
flood is like expecting tourniquets on the wrist to stop bleeding from 
an artery in the shoulder. The tremendously expensive high dam 
should be unnecessary if a fraction of the money spent to build it is 
instead allocated to watershed treatment. There are already two 
huge dams built and functioning in the White River to produce power 
and control floods. Are we in heaven’s name, going to have to stair- 
step dams up and down our waterways in order to get power and 
control floods? If so, small wonder we are running out of money. 
And T’'ll give you three guesses as to whom has to dig down and fork 
over, as the saying goes, when the Government’s money chests are 
empty. 

It is not pleasant to be labeled a stumbling block to progress, but 
particularly is it unpleasant when the label is applied by men who, 
if they have their way, will detour the progress which democracy has 
made in our country. Exactly who is it who labels the high dam as 
progress. Progress is as progress does. The high-dam program is 
bankrupting the Treasury. draining the pockets of the citizens, and 
still we have floods and still we have power shortages. The auto- 
matic pistol represents progress in the firearms business. But an au- 
tomatic pistol used unwisely can do a good many unpleasant things 
to society and to the individual. The same is true of the dam. Used 
wisely, in concert with other measures, it may represent progress. 
But-used poorly, it is a dangerous weapon. 

On a number of occasions, we who-oppose this appropriation and 
this dam, have been inferred to be the tools of the utilities and in 
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their pay. So far as I know, not a single penny of money from any 
private utility has gone into paying the costs of the fight waged 
against Table Rock Dam by those of us who are opposing the dam. 
However, I am forced to concede that I cannot understand why it 
would be reprehensible if such money were contributed to our fight. 
Since when has it become sinful for men to spend their money in 
fighting programs and ideas which they oppose? If it is wrong, then 
some investigation is called for into the money expended by these 
men who come here asking for this handout of Federal funds. ‘I have 

in My possession, a letter written by the secretary-manager of the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce to a businessman in Springfield, 
asking him for a donation to help pay the expenses of a delegation to 
come here before you. He lists, in the letter, the names of several 
other firms which have contributed from $25 to $40 each for the 
purpose. If it were wrong for utilities companies to spend money to 
oppose a dam, why is it not equally wrong for chambers of commerce 
to spend and solicit funds to support adam? Be that as it may, how- 

ever, there is no utilities’ money in this fight so far as I know—and I 
am in a position to know. 

As to our being a minority group—we who oppose this appropri- 
ation—I cannot be convinced of it. I do not even believe we are in 
the minority in the very communities which would be aggrandized by 
the expenditure of seventy-eight-million-dollars-plus in their area. I 
know that in America as a whole, the majority of the people do not want 
Table Rock Dam. One of the privileges which is mine is that, in my 
work, I travel America, meeting with State, regional, and national 
groups of conservationists, women’s clubs, sportsmen, farmers, urban 
and rural youth groups, and others of like kind. I can never believe, 
upon the basis of what they tell me, that most Americans are in favor 
of this project or in favor of projects of this sort. Americans are 
telling me, almost daily, that they want economies in Government. 
They are telling me that they want some real flood control, not the 
synthetic variety they get with high dams, that they want restoration 
of soil and ¢ ropl: and values. They are telling me that they wonder if 
our hydroelectric dams won’t become so many “white elephants” with 
the advent of atomic power for commercial use in the foreseeable 
future. And they are telling me, in particular, that they would like 
to see, the Government back in the business of government and out of 
the business of competitive business. The seven members of this sub- 
committee are from Wisconsin, New Jersey, Michigan, New York, 
Missouri, Michigan, again, and South C arolina. Gentlemen, within 
the past 8 months, great organizations or their leaders, in each of the 
6 States represented upon this subcommittee, have told me the exact 
things that I am telling you. Some of you have received letters on 
the subject from those organizations. 

It is these who come here with their hands out in supplication for 
funds who are in the minority. They want all America to pay the bill 
for doing a job that they are unwilling to do for themselves. If these 
men represent such a majority, even in their home communities, why 
is it that when they began circulating petitions demanding appropri- 
ation of money for this dam, they went into the schools and got signa- 
tures from innocent schoolchildren who could not possibly have known 
what they were signing? 
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The voice of all America has told you it wanted economies, That 
voice has been heeded to the extent of whittling this needless expendi- 
ture from the budget. Where can there be any economy in restoring 
the cut? 

What are the motives of those who come here? We who come to 
oppose this appropriation can scarcely be accused of selfishness by 
any thinking man, for what do we stand to gain? Of what are we 
selfish? One or two of our number certainly will lose money if the 
dam is not built, for they own land that will skyrocket in value if the 
dam is constructed. Our motives are simple. We do not believe this 
dam answers the problem of power needs, if such indeed exist. We 
do not believe it answers the problem of flood prevention. We do not 
believe that tax money collected from all Americans should be used 
to aggrandize a few Americans. ‘Those are our motives. 

But what of the motives of those who want this dam? One cries, 
“We need cheap power.” Another demands, “Give us flood control.” 
A third says, “We must develop our region economically.” A fourth 
says, “Help us build a bigger Springfield—or Branson—or Cassville.” 
Ail of these ignore a classic and basic truth—that the “y are selfish, that. 
they are expecting public money to do for them what they have not 
been able or are unwilling to accomplish on their own initiative. Why 
should all America underwrite a bill for cheap power in this area? 
Why should all America underwrite the dubious amounts of flood con- 
trol for this one community? Why should all America shoulder the 
responsioility of building one small region’s economy? Why should 
all America dig deep in order to build a better Springfield, Branson, 
or Cassville, if those communities with their own sweat, their own 
independence, their own abilities, have not been able to do so. 

Examine motives, gentlemen. ‘There has not been a motive stated 
on behalf of this dam which is not, in its very essence, selfish. 

The issue is crystal clear. Do we make of Uncle Sam a fairy god- 
mother with a bottomless purse, an endless paternalism, and a warped 
sense of economic morals, or do we stand on our own two feet, spend- 
ing the money of the majority for the benefit of the majority, denying 
pressure groups and insisting that those groups pay for everything 
they get! 

As you gentlemen are well aware, economy is not a one-way street. 
There is no reason why southwestern Missouri and northweste rn 
Arkansas should be excepted from economies by the Government, even 
though they wish to build their communities. So long as they want 
to build their communities with money belonging to all te ixpayers, all 
taxpayers have a right to determine whether or not those communities 
are to be built. 

I believe—and I think you will agree—that the taxpaying citizens 
of America say “No” to any such proposition. 

I earnestly and sincerely urge you gentlemen to refuse to reinsert 
into the budget this $10 million plus item for Table Rock Dam and 
that you stand firm against this effort to turn the economy car around, 
even though it is my native State and my native region that would 
benefit from the appropriation. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Wau. May I have just a minute to show you this enlarged 
map, which is drawn on a scale map very similar to this small map by 
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the Army engineers. This represents the full reservoir. You can see 
this. These are a mile square. You can readily see what it will do. 

At this point at Kimberling Bridge the water will be one-hundred- 
some-odd feet above the present bed of the river. It will sever this 
good highway and absolutely bottle up the people down there. You 
might as well cede that section of Missouri to Arkansas. 

We have a lot of documentary evidence here, but the Army engineers 
say they do not know whether there will be a bridge at Kimberling. 
There may be a ferry which you will have to wait for for 2 hours. 

Taking it all in all, gentlemen, we have no ax to grind and no profit 
to make. All we want to do is to save our homes and our American 
system. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 


» 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 
Ice Harsor Dam 
WITNESSES 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 

JAMES H. CELLARS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COLUMBIA RIVER 
SALMON AND TUNA PACKERS ASSOCIATION, ASTORIA, OREG. 


Mr. Davis. We are very pleased to have with us this afternoon our 
colleague, Congressman Norblad, of Oregon. 

We would be delighted to have you present any statement you de- 
sire to make. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is Walter 
Norblad, a Member of Congress from the First Oregon District. 

I had planned on making a statement in opposition to the Ice Harbor 
Dam, but in view of the fact that Mr. James Cellars is here from 
Astoria, Oreg., representing both labor and industry, I will let him 
express that ‘viewpoint. I want to say I concur generally with the 
statement which Mr. Cellars will make. 

I should also like to say I am authorized on behalf of Congressman 
Thor Tollefson, of the State of Washington, to say he is likewise op- 
posed to the Ice Harbor Dam project. 

I now present to the committee Mr. James Cellars, of Astoria. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cellars, we are glad to have you here and particu- 
larly happy to see you here in sue h good company. Your job is made 
a bit easier by what the Bureau of the Budget has already done with 
respect to this project; but we are glad to have you here to give us 
some Oregon sentiment with respect to this project. 

Mr. Ceutiars. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to be here. I have a written statement. 

The membership of the Columbia River Salmon & Tuna Packers 
Association includes individuals, companies, and corporations engaged 
in the business of canning, freezing, processing, marketing, and the 
distribution of fish and other waterfood products. The association 
members in the course of their regular operations process over 90 
percent of the commercial salmon catch of the Columbia River. 
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The interest of your petitioners in this matter is the preservation 
of the Columbia River salmon resource. The United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service estimates the annual value of the Columbia River 
salmon catch as in excess of $17 million at producer levels. The final 
value of this production at retail level is approximately $21,500,000 
per year. If calculated on the basis of a 4-percent return a capital 
value of over half a billion dollars is reflected. This resource has been 
utilized for almost a century and in that time has produced revenues 
of billions of dollars. Properly safeguarded it can continue to produce 
these values. 

This resource has other values aside from those that can be measured 
by dollars. Tt produces about 35 million pounds of fine protein food 
each year. Protein food is essential to the well-being of the human 
race. Economists today declare that protein food is one of the most 
scarce commodities in the world and they unite in the prediction that 
this searcity will become more pronounced in future years. The popu- 
lation of the world has doubled in the past century. In 1800 it was 
estimated that there were about 800 million human beings. Today the 
estimate is 214 billion and the rate of increase is about 80,000 per day. 
In 50 years it is probable that there will be 3 billion people on our 
world—3 billion stomachs to feed—and even today about two-thirds of 
our present world population are always hungry. Back in the early 
part of the century the contention was that there was plenty of food 
available for the people of the world but it was not properly distrib- 
uted. Today there is the stark realization that even if a perfect 
distribution plan was in operation there still would not be enough. 

What we wish to emphasize here is that the products of our farms 
and fishing grounds are the most important things in the world. We 
must all eat to live and without food our minerals, oil, and power, are 
valueless. We cannot at this time afford to destroy any source of this 
essential protein food supply to gain anything else. 

The Columbia River salmon resource provides an income in whole 
or in part to some 15,000 people residing in this area. It is the prin- 
cipal source of subsistence for many Indian tribes in the Pacific North- 
west who deeded their land to this Nation. One of the considerations 
noted in these treaties was a guaranty of their continuing right to take 
for their needs from this food supply. 

Another value of the Columbia River salmon resource is the recrea- 
tion provided for the thousands of sport fishermen who annually angle 
for these splendid fish. 


SALMON LOSS THREATENED 


It is our contention that the proposed Ice Harbor Dam and other 
similar structures proposed for the lower Snake River, will, if erected, 
destroy 75 percent of this salmon resource, and this contention is sup- 
ported by informed sources with no selfish interest in the fishery. 

We quote from House Document No. 531, March 20, 1950, appendix 
P, page 2909, paragraph 227 (this document being a letter of trans- 
mittal from the Secretary of the Army) : 

The lower Snake dams collectively present the greatest threat to the main- 


tenance of the Columbia River salmon population of any project heretofore 
constructed or authorized in the basin. 
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This position is seconded by the fisheries departments of the States 
of Oregon and Washington which are preparing statements for sub- 
mission to your committee. It is of particular importance in that 
tod: Ly there are before the Co ngress proposed measures which would 
permit the Public Utility District of Grant County, Wash., to build 
| or 2 large hydroelectric projects across the Columbia River neat 
Priest Rapids. The construction of these dams, together with those 
proposed for the lower Snake would, in the opinion of informed 
fishery biologists, destroy for all practical purposes, the entire Colum- 
bia River salmon resource. 

There are those who say today that the salmon can be preserved 
despite the erection of high dams across the Columbia walk its prin- 
cipal tributaries. You will find no factual support for these state- 
ments. Adult salmon going Nanay an be passed over structures up 
to 60 feet in height without about a 5 percent loss at the first dam. 
Biologists estimate that the loss to downstream salmon migrants at 
such a dam is about 15 percent. Salmon spawning in the Snake River 
system will have to pass 1 dam of this height, and 2 of about 100 feet 
in height when present projects under construction are completed. 
Add to these obstacles Ice Harbor and its associated structures in the 
lower Snake and no great mathematical knowledge is required to pre- 
dict the fate of the salmon resource. 

Today extensive studies are being carried on by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the United States Engineers in an effort 
to overcome these loss factors. Both Departments will admit there 
has been no solution discovered to date that will make dams and salmon 
runs compatible. 

THE LOWER SNAKE DAMS 


Ice Harbor Dam is the first of four hydroelectric dams proposed 
for the Snake River, all to be erected within a stretch of 113 miles 
between Pasco, Wash., and Lewiston, Idaho. The original act author- 
izing the construction of these dams and subsequent reference to them 
in the Rivers and Harbors Act of March 2, 1945, indicates clearly 
and definitely that the principal reason advanced in requesting the 
authorization was the establishment of a river navigation channel 
between the mouth of the Snake River and Lewiston, Idaho. While 
the covering guise of power is now advanced as the basis for their 
construction, much, if not most, of the urgence for these projects 
comes from navigation interests such as the Inland Waterways Asso- 
ciation, an organization which, we understand, has had or will seek 
an audience before your committee for the purpose of urging an appro- 
priation for this project. 

It is our contention, well supported by previous testimony in this 
matter, that Ice Harbor Dam is part of a “package.” Ice Harbor is 
not and cannot be an economically sound project without the erection 
of the 3 other proposed dams on the lower Snake, and even this group 
of 4 structures cannot be justified economic ally without the erection 
of a fifth, the controversial Hells Canyon project. 

When you are asked to make a small—a “token”—appropriation 
to initiate construction of Ice Harbor Dam, you are, in fact, being 
asked to commit the Government to the erection of five dams. The 
cost? The present estimates are in excess of a billion dollars. What 
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the final cost would be is a matter for conjecture. It is enough to 
point out that the Congress was asked for and granted a small appro- 
priation to initiate construction of McNary Dam on the Columbia 
River on the basis that the final cost would be $49 million. McNary 
Dam is not completed, but the estimated price tag today is almost 
$300 million. It is obvious, of course, that Ice Harbor cannot answer 
the requirements of the river navigation enthusiasts. There is no 
ship ping point of any importance between Pasco and Lewiston and 
no navigation facilities can be established between these ports until 
least three other dams are erected. 


POWER 


The current electric power situation in the Pacific Northwest does 
not indicate any need at this time for the construction of Ice Harbor 
Dam. The present power production in the area is approximately 
5,000,000 kilowatts. The high ratio of hydro-produced power to 
thermal power results necessarily in fluctuations both seasonally, and 
annually, in relation to good and bad water years. There is plenty 
of power for the area in good water periods. In fact about 2 years 
ago Dr. Paul J. Raver admitted that at such times, *We have power 
running out of our ears.” 

Under ordinary fluctuations of waterflow, such as can be expected 
over a year, or period of years, hydro capacity may be affected as much 
as 35 percent. Thus to produce a steady flow of prime and noninter- 
ruptible power, facilities must be that during much of the time there 
can be developed great blocs of excess power, far beyond the need for 
steady power flow. Most private utilities have endeavored to remedy 
such a situation by having in readiness thermal plants which can be 
constructed far more cheaply than hydro projects but which, in 
veneral, cost mere to operate. These plants are only operated when 
necessary to take up the bad water slacks in hydro production. This 
system is used to support Government hydro projects in the Southwest, 
but the apparent theory in this Pacific area is to build more and more 
hydro dams of which some 300 have already been constructed. 

As we previously stated, present power resources of the area are 
approximately 5 million kilowatts. By 1958 public and os ivate 
projects now under construction will add some 3,400,000 kilowatts to 
this total. Ice Harbor which could not produce power before that year 
would add about 124 percent to this total. It would 
add to our national power resources, now about 70,000,000 kilowatts, 
less than two-tenths of 1 percent. 

Why then the hue and cry for Ice Harbor? Why has this project 
which has been turned down by the Congress for the past 4 years been 
brought up again and stressed as an important power project ? 4 

No item for an appropriation for lee Harbor Dam was in the current 
budget but pressure to obtain an initial construction appropriation 
continues. The reasons are: 

(7) The inland navigation enthusiasts firmly believe that if they can 
get Ice Harbor under construction that they will then have a logical 
appeal for the construction of three other dams on the lower Snake to 
open up 113 miles of that torturous stream to barge navigation, at a 
cost, not to them but to the taxpayers of the country of approximately 
a half billion dollars. 
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(6) The Bonneville Power Administration has longingly looked 
forward to invading the power field in Idaho. Ice Harbor is the first 
step. 

(c) The Army engineers like to build dams for obvious reasons. Ice 
Harbor as a dam with navigation features would fall under their 
jurisdiction. 

These three interests have been the pressure groups behind the Ice 
Harbor plan. They have persistently endeavored to get a small 
appropriation to get the work started and have asked for a sum 
relatively insignificant in relation to the final cost, confident that once 
they can get the project started the Congress will be bound to complete 
1t. 

We have discussed some power aspects of Ice Harbor and will point 
out some of the other matters in connection with claims for benefits 
that might result from this project. 


NAVIGATION 


There is already inland waterway navigation on the Columbia 
River for several hundreds of miles. The traffic was almost nil until 
World War IT when there was some development which has received a 
level of about 1 million tons a year. It is a peculiar traflic. Ninety- 
eight percent of it moves one way—upriver—and from 88 to 90 percent 
consists of petroleum products. One common user petroleum pipeline 
has already been constructed into the area and others are planned. 
No other form of transportation of these products can equal the 
economy of pipeline transportation and the inland waterway opera- 
tors are threatened with the loss of this business at any time. 

They feel, however, that it is worthwhile to go after a free waterway 
(free at a cost of over $5 million a mile), free from tolls and charges, 
and built to the last facility with general tax money. They make a 
claim of low transportation costs but do not point out that while the 
costs will be low to themselves and a few shippers, the taxpayer foots 
the bill. They do not insert into their cost figures the loss of the valu- 
able Columbia River salmon, resource. 

In regard to these claims of savings by this form of transportation, 
we would like to quote from page 70, House Document 159, Public Aids 
to Domestic Transportation, a report to the 79th Congress by a board 
of investigation appointed under the Transportation Act of 1940: 

Savings to waterway users.—Benefits from improved waterways have commonly 
been measured in terms of transportation savings which are or may be realized 
by those who use the waterways * * * it must nevertheless be stressed that the 
savings referred to are not real economic savings such as would indicate the 
comparative economy of waterway transportation. They result largely or 
wholly from a shifting of transportation costs from the shippers to the taxpayers, 
who instead bear the hidden costs of navigation improvements and their 
maintenance, 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Ice Harbor and the associated dams proposed for the lower Snake 
River are not claimed to have inherent flood-control factors of any 
importance. 

RECLAMATION 


No large reclamation factors are involved in the Ice Harbor project 
or the associated projects. Many thinking residents of this area be- 
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lieve that the impact of the million-acre reclamation project near 
Grand Coulee Dam upon the agricultural economy of the area should 
he studied before the initiation of any more large projects of this 
nature. 

NATIONAL DEFENSI 


Construction of Ice Harbor cannot be justified as a necessary factor 
in our national-defense program. 

The addition of less than two-tenths of 1 percent to our national 
power resources, projected 5 years into the future, can hardly be 
considered on any reasonable basis as of any great importance. This 
is particularly true when we consider that far greater amounts of power 
ean be made available at an earlier date by concentrating available 

funds upon the early completion of the projects now under construction 

in this area. Surely we are not convinced that the present rate of 
defense expe enditures must be maintained. Within the J 5-year period 
if we are at war neither the time, money, or men could be expended 
in the construction of this project with its low power potential. On 
the other ony we may see the world situation so stabilized that our 
expenditures can be made upon the basis of a much more carefully 
conceived long-range program, one which will permit additions to our 
power resources as needed and, at the same time, protection of our 
vital food resources including the large supply of protein food from 
our salmon runs. 

The construction of Ice Harbor is urged because it would supply the 
Hanford atomic project with power. This project has been in exist- 
ence many years. It has been adequately supplied with power. Com- 
pletion of McNary Dam, now near at hand, will mean the provision 
of a large supply of new power near Hanford. Certainly it will be 
cheaper to tap this supply of power rather than undertake the Ice 
Harbor project. A study of the arguments for Ice Harbor will lead 
the reasonable researcher to the thought that rather than Hanford 
needing Ice Harbor, Ice Harbor and its backers are using Hanford to 
justify an unnecessary project. The Hanford matter was not men- 
tioned in connection with the Ice Harbor project until several unsuc- 
cessful attempts had been made to induce the Congress to initiate the 
dam construction. 

We have mentioned the large supply of protein food accruing from 
the Columbia River salmon resource. The construction of Ice Har- 
bor would be an important step toward elimination of this resource. 
Food is a vital defense necessity. Our production record is what it is 
today because we have the best fed working force in the world. Take 
away an adequate supply of essential foodstuffs and we will destroy 
its efficiency and energy. We cannot afford to destroy an existing 
food resource that cannot be replaced for kilowatts than can be de- 
ve a | more economically and more quickly, without the necessity for 
such destruction. 

WHAT IS AHEAD 


Despite unconsidered statements to the contrary, salmon runs and 
high dams are not compatible. When the dams are built the salmon 
die. However, there are studies being carried on at the present time 
by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the Army engi- 
neers in an attempt to solve the problems. The principal problem 
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relative to both the upstream and downstream migration relates to 
matters of direction of the course of the mov ing salmon. 

If adult salmon can be directed to fish ladders of proper construc 
tion so that they will attempt passage without loss of time and energy, 
the present losses could be greatly diminished. If the salmon fry 
heading for the ocean could be directed to safe channels of descent, 
this loss too could he minimized. if these ends can be reached and a 
solution found to take the place of spawning grounds flooded out by 
the dams, the problem would be solved. At the present time thou 
sands of doll: a are being expended in such cae h. The problem 
is a big one because the experiment must be made in connection with 
actual salmon runs, and real dams built in the path of salmon migra 
tions. ‘Today there is some indication of possible progress in the 
matter of directing salmon by electronic waves. However, until the 
answer is found the erection of high dams will continue to result in 
the destruction of a large percentage of the races of salmon that must 
pane them. Surely with this problem under consideration it would 

be the part of wisdom to concentrate on the construction of those power 

projects which will not harm the salmon. The current Federal power 
program in this area contemplates the building of some 30 dams in 
addition to those already completed. Nine are under construction. 
Fifteen have been authorized for construction. Six have been recom 
mended for authorization. Only 8 of these 21 dams not already 
under construction are so located as to interfere with the salmon 
resource, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Ice Harbor project is not necessary for the economic develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest, nor a vital element in the national de- 
fense program. 

The initiation of work on this project will increase insistent de- 
mands for a vast dambuilding program on the Snake River at a cost, 
as presently estimated, in excess of a billion dollars. 

Ice Harbor and associated structures, perhaps Ice Harbor alone, 
would destroy at least 75 percent of the Columbia River salmon re- 
source, which now returns large annual revenues and provides some 
35 million pounds of fine protein food for the people of this country. 

Intensive efforts are now being made to solve the matter of salmon 
passage over dams. In view of this circumstance it would be well to 
await the results of this program before initiating construction of 
this new project. 

Great advances are being made in the matter of generation of elec- 
tric power by heat provided by nuclear fission. Why start new proj- 
ects in the face of their possible obsolescence, early in their life or even 
before completion ¢ 

The tax burden upon our people has become increasingly heavy. We 
have pledged millions to finish construction of such projects already 
under way. Why start another series of projects of doubtful necessity 
at the present time ? 

Previous attempts to initiate the construction of Ice Harbor Dam 
have repeatedly been turned down by the Congress. We believe that 
the factual basis upon which such action was taken at the previous 
sessions of the Congress has not been materially changed, and that the 
current attempt to obtain congressional approval should be denied. 
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We respectfully urge that your committee find against this appro- 
priation. 

We must also seriously consider the possibility that hydro produc- 
tion of electric power may soon be superseded by thermal production 
based on the use of heat generated from nuclear fission. Surely no one 
today will deny the probability of such power production. We are 
on the verge of completion of an atomic power submarine. Both in 
England and the United States power is actually being produced, on 
an experimental basis, by such means. Power generation by such a 
method would have many advantages over hydro power. Such genera- 
tion, once established, would be stable and not a matter of continual 
fluctuation. The powerplants could be brought to the site of raw 
material for first processing efforts and to the markets for the final 
processes. Today the manufacturer must move to the big hydro areas 
regardless of the distance from his raw material or his market. Hydro 
projects cannot a be concealed from an attacking enemy. Our 
experience with Germany in World War IT indicated that such proj- 
ects could be destroyed by the bombs available then. What would 
happen to our big open hydro enters in the event of a successful atomic 
attack? Atomic generation plants on the other hand could be con- 

cealed and located in places of comparative safety from atomic attack. 

Vast power projects are already under construction on our river 
system. Why, through initiation of work on Ice Harbor, open another 
avenue for tremendous Federal expenditures for projects of this type, 
which may become obsolete almost before they are completed ¢ 

That gentleman, is about our story. We feel very sincerely we 
are right on this matter. The Congress has turned this down 4 or 5 
times. 

Mr. Norsiap. Five times. 

Mr. Ceitars. Five times. I believe the factual basis is. the same 
today as it was then; or even more in our favor today than then. I see 
no reason today, any more than then, why this project should be given 
approval. 

I sincerely hope, and my people request, that you give this matter 
your consideration; and we hope that you turn it down again. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that while Mr. Cellars works for industry out there, 
labor and industry are both opposed to the project. 

I wouid like to call your attention to the fact that the regional CIO 
Council has come out against the Ice Harbor Dam. The Portland 
Oregonian, the biggest paper in the State of Oregon, has come out 
against the dam. The Seattle Times, the biggest paper in the State 
of W ashington, has come out against it; as well as the Salem States- 
man, the Astorian Budget, and other papers in the Northwest. 

This is a controversial project, and there is very great. doubt in the 
region as to its value not only from the standpoint of the fish industry 
but also from impartial observers such as these newspapers I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Davis. We are very glad to have had our colleague, Mr. Nor- 
blad, with us, and to have you with us, Mr. Cellars. 

Mr. Criiars. Thank you, sir. 





Wepnesbay, May 13, 1953. 
PortLAnp Harpor, MAINE; KeENNeEBEC River, MAINE 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 
WILLIAM S. BLAIR, PORT CAPTAIN, BATH IRON WORKS CORP. 


HAROLD E. KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MAINE PORT 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is delighted to have with us our friend 
and colleague, Congressman Robert Hale of Maine, and a group of 
local persons who are interested in Portland Harbor and other Maine 
proje cts. 

We will be glad to hear you, Congressman Hale. 

Mr. Have. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear here, and I shall try to cooperate 
to the utmost to conserve the time of the committee. 

[ am interested in and appear here on account of two projects, 
neither of them in any sense new. One concerns the anchorage basin 
in Portland Harbor, and that project will be discussed by Mr. Harold 
E. Kimball, executive secretary of the Maine Port Authority. The 
other project 1s situated approximately 25 miles or perhaps 30 miles 
away 1n the lower reaches of the Kennebec River between the city of 
Bath and the ocean. That is a question of dredging and maintenance 
of the 27-foot channel authorized many years ago y and ac ‘tually dredged 
in the early 1940's. But there are shoal spots now which must be taken 
care of. 

It is my understanding, as far as maintenance dredging is con- 
cerned, that there is not specific allocation; that the committee makes 
an overall appropriation for maintenance, and we take potluck with 
all of the other people. 

Captain Blair of Bath is here to discuss the Kennebec project. 

I would particularly emphasize the fact that the turning basin, the 
anchorage basin, in Portland is not a new project, either. The work 
was authorized by legislation in 1945. There are other projects in the 
harbor, and they have all been completed except for the anchorage 
basin, and if we do not do the anchorage basin, then all of the other 
work which has been done and money which has been spent therefor 
are largely sacrificed. 

That is all I have to ss 

Mr. Hanp. Which of the other witnesses do you want heard first ? 

Mr. Hare. Captain Blair has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Hanp. Captain Blair, we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Brair. Mr. Chairman, my name is W illiam S. Blair. I ama 
master mariner by profession and appear here representing the Bath 
Iron Works, a corporation of Bath, Maine, who are builders of vessels 
for the United States Navy. 

We have contended for an adequately improved and maintained 
channel from Bath to the sea in order safely to conduct these vessels 
from the port of Bath to the sea, which is an expensive operation be- 
cause of the regular sea trials we have to do for the Navy. 
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In 1940 there was ap proved by Congress at our instigation a 27-foot 
channel 500 feet wide, and during the war we delive red 90 destroyers, 
approximately, to the Navy, taking them out through this channel 
without mishap, and it was largely, I believe, by our foresight and 
our work in getting approval and this project completed that we were 
able to do that. 

Today we are faced with the national-defense program, with even 

larger ships than we had during the war, and the channel has been 

alicwed 4 to deteriorate by reason of nature, and there are shoaling 
spots there, and we are very much ‘concerned to have these spots 
dredged to their approved depth of 27 feet and 500 feet in width. 

Mr. Hann. What is the situation ie now ? 

Mr. Buarr. We have three spots that are bothersome to us. I have 
charts which indicate where those spots are, and sa recently coming 
in with DL-2, which is the largest ship we have built—and this only 
happened within the last week—we experienced difficulty with steer- 
ing because of the proximity to the bottom. It was dead low water, 
and because of our closeness to the bottom, the ship would not steer 
We had to slow the ship down in order to get her under control. That 
limits our operation if we have to operate only in times of high water. 
And when we are speaking of naval ships, we are speaking directly 
about taxpayers’ money, we feel, as well as our own interest, as well 
as the interest of the Navy and the United States Government, because 
the more it costs us to operate ships, the more it costs the taxpayer. 

Mr. Hanp. Normal maintenance is provided there by the Army engi- 
neers ; is it not? 

Mr. Bam. No, sir; not since the war. 

Mr. Hann. Since the war they have not done any maintenance? 

Mr. Buatr. No. 

Mr. Hate. The Army engineers are thoroughly familiar with this 
situation. 

Mr. Buatr. They have indicated to me—and I do not know why— 
that the only projects that they maintain are those necessary to the 
economy of commerce and the national-defense program. I have 
asked them what constituted the national-defense program, inasmuch 
as we have many millions of dollars worth of ships to build for the 
United States Navy. 

Mr. Hanp. I can give you assurance that at least there has been 
a tentative allocation for dredging for this project which is now 
before us. I think we recognize the importance of it. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Blair :) 


STATEMENT OF WriitiaMm S. BLatr FoR MAINTENANCE DREDGING IN THE KENNEBEC 
RiveErR BETWEEN THE CARLETON BRIDGE AND BATH, MAINE, AND THE OCEAN 


My name is William S. Blair. I am a master mariner by profession. I am 
employed by the Bath Iron Works Corp. as port captain, in which capacity 
I have command of all naval and commercial vessels built at Bath during the 
period of builders sea trials, preliminary acceptance sea trials, and deliveries 
to the outfitting yards 

The Bath Iron Works Corp. (hereinafter referred to as the corporation) is 
a firm of shipbuilders and engineers and is located at Bath, Maine, on the 
Kennebec River 12 miles from the sea, and whereas the corporation is presently 
engaged in the construction of vessels for the United States Navy, it is vitally 
concerned in the safe conduct of these vessels during river transits. 
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The contractual specifications for building naval vessels require demonstra- 
tion and tests at sea; this entails frequent transits of the river. The corporation 
would consider itself remiss in its responsibility to the Navy and the Govern 
ment of the United States if it failed to advocate and petition for the restoration 
and maintenance of adequate navigational facilities to insure safer river transits 
for these vessels which represent substantial investment of public funds. 

The Congress of the United States approved in 1941 a channel project of 27 
feet at mean low water and a width c7 500 feet from the sea to Bath, Maine, 
as essential to the economy of commerce and the national-defense program. 
This project was accomplished during the years 1942 and 1943 at a considerable 
expenditure of Government funds, and now has been allowed to deteriorate 
through the action of nature and the neglect of a regular program of maintenance 
dredging in certain areas. 

The needs of commerce and the national-defense program exist today in 
even greater degree than in 1941, in that the commercial carriers and the 
naval ships are larger than heretofore and demand unimpaired facilities for 
safe navigation. 

In order to serve the needs of the waterborne traffic to Bath, Maine, and 
to provide an adequately safe channel, certain areas in the river require mainte- 
nance dredging at regular intervals. 

I am informed that this committee does not make specific allocations to 
particular projects of the moneys appropriated for maintenance dredging but 
we earnestly request that the appropriation for maintenance dredging be suf- 
ficient to restore to 27 feet the uniform depth of water in the dredged channel of 
the Kennebec River below Bath. 


Mr. Hare. Now, I have a statement here from the Staples Coal 
Co. which operates a collier, and they describe the condition. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the statement will be included in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


TRANSITING OF THE KENNEBEC RIVER FROM SEGUIN TO BATH, MAINE 


The Staples Coal Co., a Massachusetts corporation, hereinafter referred to as 
the company, is engaged in the transportation of waterborne coal from Hampton 
Roads to New England docks. The company owns the steamship Berwindvale, 
a Liberty-type collier, length overall 443 feet 74% inches, breadth 57 feet, summer 
loadline 28 feet 744 inches mean, cargo capacity 10,450 to 10,500 gross tons— 
winter loadline 28 feet 144 inches mean, cargo capacity 10,150 to 10,200 gross tons. 

The company also owns and operates the Kennebec Wharf & Coal Co. at Bath, 
Maine. Coal is shipped from this dock to a cross section of Maine industry. 

We respectfully request Congress to authorize the amount of money requested 
to restore the Kennebec River channel from Seguin to Bath, Maine, to the project 
depth of 27 feet at mean low water, and a width of 500 feet. 

The United States Army Corps of Engineers made a survey of this river in 
October 1952, and the sectional prints prepared by the Corps of Engineers 
clearly show that there are a number of shoal spots in the river, namely: 23.5 
foot shoal southerly of South Sugar Loaf Island, 25.5 foot shoal southerly of 
Pettis Rocks, and very bad shoaling condition off of Hospital Point of 19.5 feet, 
with a number of 22.5 foot shoals south of the Carleton Bridge. This condition 
precludes the normal loading of the steamship Berivindvale and the draft limita- 
tions, due to the shoaling, has cost the company approximately $25,000 this past 
year. 

In October 1940, Congress authorized the deepening and widening of the river 
from Seguin to the Carleton Bridge and this work was completed in the years 
1941, 1942, 1948, and 1944 at a cost of approximately $700,000. Unfortunately, 
the project depth has not been properly maintained and on October 3, 1950, the 
steamship Berwindvale went aground light-loaded in the channel off of Hospital 
Point due to the shoaling condition of the river. The United States Army Corps 
of Engineers were able to obtain a hopper dredge fairly promptly and the work 
was completed in 2 weeks, starting on November 1 and ending November 15, 1950. 

The Kennebec River is vital to commerce and the national defense program 
and we cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of placing a hopper dredge 
in the channel as soon as possible. We understand that the estimated time for 
the job is 3 weeks, based on the number of cubic yards of material to be removed. 

STAPLES CoAL Co., 
NELSON C. SMITH, 
Executive Vice President. 
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Mr. Hanon. 


hat depth is ample for the destroyers you mentioned / 


7 
Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir. 1 have nothing further. 
Thank you. The committee is glad to have had your 


Mr. Hanp. 
testimony. 

Mr. Hae. The next is Mr. Kimball. 

First I want to introduce a statement which has been prepared by 
the Portland Pilots, Inc. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

May 8, 1953. 


lo the Chairman and Members, Subcommittee on Civil Functions Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : This is to request that immediate action be taken to minimize a 
most dangerous condition existing at Portland to the cities of Portland and South 
Portland, ships and lives of many citizen due to the deplorable anchorages or 
more correctly, the lack of anchorage. 

It is a well-known and indisputable fact that Portland Harbor is one of the 
best, if not the best, natural harbor in this Nation, but the time has come now 
that what was sufficient anchorage space for a fleet of sailing vessels and small 
steamers, does not cover the requirements for ships now in operation that are 
commonly called supertankers, where 1 ship is of such size that 1 cargo will 
consist of about what a good-sized fleet of ships would carry in and out of port 
over a considerable period of time. Not 1 bucket of mud has been dug out or 1 
rock removed from our anchorage since those days and it is only by good for- 
tune and miracles that this present-day type of ship has been able to operate 
here with the small number of groundings that have occurred. 

In reference to the dangers above mentioned, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Chart No. 325 (Portland Harbor) will show the impossibility of anchoring a ship 
so that under most of the prevailing tide and weather conditions it does not 
extend a good portion of her length broadside out into the channel in the vicinity 
of Spring Point Light House, thereby creating the possibilities of another disas- 
ter of Black Tom or Texas City proportions, as many gasoline tankers operate in 
and out of Portland without pilots night and day, in good weather and foul. 

Vessels, owners, masters, and crews should at least be entitled to reasonable 
safety when reaching the confines of a harbor and improvement to these anchor- 
ages would provide increased safety. 

From time to time, we have been encouraged through the press that prospects 
were brightening and consideration was being made, approvals passed, and we 
could look forward to actually seeing operations start on providing a deepwater 
anchorage only to learn a short time later that the appropriations for the work 
were not made and the whole matter had reverted to zero. Cannot someone in 
the proper office be encouraged to see the feasibility of this project from a defense 
angie as well as an industrial or commercial view? With billions alocated for 
so-called defense measures through aid to far-flung corners of the world, it would 
seem that the old saying: “Charity begins at home” might well be considered. 

Statistics could be submitted showing the actual increase in size of ships and 
the number of ships trafficking here at Portland with the increase in business 
from year to year or month by month, but this is all no doubt information very 
complete in your files as this, as I said before, is nothing new but a project 
that has been repeatedly coming up for some time, and it is earnestly hoped 
that there will be no further delay before operations commence. 

Another point in relation to safety is the fact that the supertanker in anchor- 
age B lies directly across the course of the ferry steamers running between 
Portland and Peaks Island, which is part of the city of Portland, so of necessity, 
operates year ’round and in thick weather. The piloting is done entirely by 
compass and anything more than a slight deviation of the course due to circum- 
navigating around a large ship across their regular route creates a navigation 
hazard, whereas, by the removal of the 16-foot shoal in the anchorage would 
permit the anchoring of 1 or more vessels in such manner that they would 
be out of the main channels as previously pointed out and also would not block 
the regular route of the ferryboats. 

Because of the nature of ships operations, many times after discharge, the 
tankers proceed to anchor for periods of 24 to 72 hours for what is known as 
tank cleaning, either preparatory to drydocking or for change of service for 
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various commodities. This means the holds or tanks of the ship are washed 
with heated water, and as this water is contaminated with oil, it cannot be 
discharged into the harbor but must be contained in the ship, which of course 
increases the draft to sometimes the equivalent of a loaded ship arriving in 
port. This means that once again, the limited anchorage space is taken up and 
trying to place arriving ships at the anchorage, which is far too small for the 
types arriving, creates a danger of collision or delay to operators. 

This request by the Portland Pilots for the dredging of a proper anchorage in 
Portland most certainly must not be interpreted as a desire by us for individual 
gain, for it would be far more of a financial gain for us to have smaller ships 
and more of them than the supertankers, as we suffer a loss of revenue for 
every one of the large ships that come in, and this request is motivated strictly 
through the injustice to the ships, owners, operators, citizens, cities of Portland 
and South Portland, State of Maine, the Northeast section of the Nation and 
the United States of America in having the potential facilities of a wonderful 
port or harbor limited to such an extent by the lack of a harbor-dredging project 
that is desperately needed. 

Respectfully yours, 
PoRTLAND PrLors, IN¢ 
PauL L. LITCHFIELD 

Mr. Krvpauu. In order to conserve time, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I beg the privilege of reading my own state- 
ment, which is more of a general nature and might invoke little cross 
examining on your part, whereas the other statement from the Port- 
land Pilots is more of a practical nature, because they are the ones 
who are struggling with the problem existing in Portland at the 
present time. 

This statement is being presented by Harold E. Kimball, executive 
secretary of the Maine Port Authority. The Maine Port Authority, 
with headquarters in Portland, Maine, is a body corporate and politic. 
Among the duties and powers set forth in the act creating the Maine 
Port Authority, it specifically states that: 

The directors shall keep thoroughly informed as to the present and probable 
future requirements of steamships and of shipping and as to the best means 
which can be provided at the port of Portland for the accommodation of steam 
ships 
and so forth. 

We are here to consider a most vital requirement of the current 
shipping in Portland Harbor. 

The facts set forth in this statement are largely a repetition of those 
included in a statement submitted to the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions Appropriations on February 20, 1952. 

This is necessarily so as the situation in Portland (Maine) Harbor 
at. that time has not been made less hazardous but has become more so 
on account of the increasing use of the harbor by fully laden tankers 
during the interim period. The need for a deepwater anchorage area 
in Portland Harbor with 35 feet at mean low water is incomparably 
greater at the present time than at any time since sich an area was 
unqualifiedly recommended by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, in 1939, 

House Document No. 560, 76th Congress, 3d session, sets forth 
communication dated December 15, 1939, from the Chief of Engineers 
and addressed to the then Secretary of War, in which the following 
language appears : 

The natural depths in the bay are no longer sufficient for the safe anchorage 
of modern vessels. 

The grave hazard that attends anchoring of a large tanker close to the fairway 
in a busy harbor should be eliminated through the provision of proper anchorage 
area of sufficient depth and size to accommodate deep-draft vessels. 
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The previous two statements were made in 1939, during which year 
the volume of oil handled in waterborne commerce at the port of Port- 
land-was just under 114 million net tons. By the year 1951, the total 
commerce at the port of Portland had increased threefold, and a dis- 
proportionate amount of the greatly increased volume of total tonnage 
actually at the rate of 6 to 7 times the volume of 1939 was arriving in 
tankers, the type of vessel to which the Chief of Engineers specifically 
referred as a grave hazard when improperly moored at anchorage. 

The Portland Pilots inform us that fully one-third of the tankers 
and supertankers now coming into Portland Harbor have to be an- 
chored either in the fairway or anchored in the area designated as 
anchorage B in such a manner that the vessel is partially in the fairway 
or can swing into the fairway. 

Some indication of the increasing traffic at the port of Portland may 
be gained from the following table showing the number of vessels 
arriving during the past 3 years with the maximum draft for each 
year. This table does not include all of the port’s traffic but is only 
the record of vessels brought in by the Portland Pilots: 


| nrumiber of Maximum 
vessels draft 
|— 
| Ft 
33 
34 
34 


It is interesting to note that of the 457 arrivals in 1950, 414 of these 
were tankers. 

The installation of the Portland-Montreal pipeline in 1941 and the 
subsequent expansion of its facilities, the construction of new, and 
enlargement of already existing oil terminals made necessary by the 
conversion from solid fuel to oil in the field of transportation, also 
in industrial and utility plants, explains the disproportionate increase 
in volume of the total commerce of Portland Harbor which is arriving 
mn tankers. 

To date, nothing has been done to provide this type of craft with 
the safe haven which the officers, crew and owners of these vessels and 
their cargoes have a right to expect upon arriving in port even though 
such provision received congressional authorization some years ago. 

I would like to emphasize that in the opinions of the various in- 
terests responsible for the movement of vessels in Portland Harbor, 
this improvement, for which there is such dire need, is not in any 
sense a new project. It isa matter of record that the existing Federal 
project at Portland Harbor which was adopted in 1836 and supple- 
mented from time to time by enactments through 1946 provides, 
among other improvements, for this 35-foot anchorage area, which 
the port of Portland needs so imperatively. 

There are presently in the port of Portland 8 berths which will 
accommodate tankers of the T-2 type or larger. Three of these berths 
will accommodate supertankers. There termini serve, all told, 11 
receivers of bulk petroleum or its products. 
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The following table indicates the steadily increasing volume of 
oil handled in Portland Harbor during the last decade (in net tons) : 
194p __-------- 1,230,608 1947 5, 498, 226 
ne inal 1, 900, 367 1948_ 6, 252, 969 
aE saa 2,719, 564 1949_ wa 5, 982, 453 
1945_... ~ walks 2,714,151 195 6, 904, 307 
a ceenicbnsthen ieee Slee, GE APO nce encewnms i 9, 246, 466 

Since the Chief of Army Engineers pointed out the lack of deep- 
water anchorage facilities, the main ship channel in Portland Harbor 
has been deepened to 35 feet at mean low water, but there has not 
been made available any anchorage area with a comparable depth. 
The need of a 35-foot anchorage has existed for much too long a 
time, and for several years the need of a deepwater anchorage has 
reached the proportions of a very real and ever-present hazard. Un 
less such a facility is made available with the least possible additional 
delay, the port must expect to experience a serious grounding or a 
collision involving one or more supertankers, with the attendant loss 
of property, if not life, and such a collision could conceivably prove 
a major disaster encompassing loss of life, the vessels and their cargoes, 
along with some, if not all, of the port’s shore installations. 

The storage and distribution of oil is basic in the defense program 
of any country, and it is believed you will agree is essential to industry 
whether it be producing for peace or defense. Distribution is trans- 
portation. The maximum protection to the commerce of all deep- 
water ports, both large and small, is also vital to the Nation’s best 
interests. No joint water and land transportation movement can be 
safe and eflicient without proper anchorages being available to the 
water carriers. 

There is no thought on the part of anyone but to urge that Portland 
Harbor be implemented with the protection that only a safe anchorage 
for deep-draft vessels can provide. We cannot but feel that the type 
of traffic now being handled in a rapidly increasing volume justifies 
favorable consideration of the remedy for the plight in which Portland 
Harbor finds itself. 

In closing, may it be impressed on this committee that Portland 
Harbor is, and has been for some time, in a plight through the lack 
of an adequate deepwater anchorage, primarily for the safety of 
fully laden tankers and supertankers. The traflic requiring this 
facility has grown to such proportions that any project so far author- 
ized will prove but a stopgap, and on some occasions, will not render 
full protection to the present volume of commerce. Some relief, 
however, should be forthcoming with the least possible delay from 
the ever-present threat of our shipping, its personnel and terminal 
facilities, created by the necessity of mooring large tankers too close, 
if not actually in the fairway, which practice was described as a 
“grave hazard” by the Army Chief of Engineers in 1939. 

The Maine Port Authority deeply appreciates this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of this committee the serious situation which 
exists in Portland Harbor and thanks the committee for so patiently 
listening to a recital of the facts. } 

Mr. Hanp, Mr. Kimball, I think it is proper to say that the com- 
mittee has had a considerable amount of information on this project, 
and we are glad to have your testimony added to it. It is also proper 
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to say that we recognize the great amount of tonnage involved, and 

particularly the problem with which you are faced time and time 

again, and you can be assured that your statement will be given very 
careful consideration. 

Mr. Kimpaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Briarr. Mr. Chairman, I have just a very brief statement I 
would like to make se see gine the Portland Harbor, and this refers 
to something that occurred last year, while we were operating Navy 
ships at sea, and we sought to avail ourselves of the anchorage at 
Portland; we had not been able to get into the Kennebec River, due 
to hazards that existed there, but we found that the anchorage in 
the Portland Harbor was not available due to its inadequacy to take 
care of the demands and the tankers which were anchored there. 

Mr. Hauer, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for permitting 
us to appear. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Hale. 


WeEDNEsDAY, May 13, 1953. 
CotumpBra River Prosects 
WITNESS 


HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Hann. The committee is very glad to have with us our colleague 
from Oregon, Hon. Sam Coon, to discuss projects on the Columbia 


River. 


THE DALLES LOCK AND DAM 


Mr. Coon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to talk to the com- 
mittee about the Dalles lock and dam, located in the district I 
represent in Oregon. 

It is a multiple-purpose project on the Columbia River, Wash. and 
Oreg., and will produce large amounts of power as well as aid navi- 
gation on this great river. I am appearing before this committee in 
behalf of $37,429,000 as ap proved in the 1954 budget estimates to 
continue construction work which is already under way. 

The Dalles project will provide an initial insti allation of 1,092,000 
kilowatts of power-generating capacity, and the first 2 units of 78,000 
kilowatts each are scheduled for operation in November 1957. This 
power is greatly needed in the defense effort. The wholesale rates for 
the sale of power in this area are reasonable and this low-cost power 
is needed in our defense program in order to keep the costs to the 
taxpayers as low as possible. Forty percent of the Nation’s hydro- 
electric potential is in the Pacific Northwest, and defense industries 
such as aluminum and other metals which require large amounts of 
power at low cost are anxious to have the power from the Dalles proj- 
ect made available to them. 

Continued construction of the Dalles project is needed to relieve as 
quickly as possible the critical power shortage which exists in the 
Pacific Northwest. I understand that initial | generation can be ob- 
tuined from this project more quickly than at any other undeveloped 
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site in the region offering a comparable amount of power. Last No- 
vember power shortages in this area required curtailment of power 
consumption and seriously affected the output of important defense 
industries in the area. Present power prospects are that without the 
Dalles project coming into service as scheduled in 1957 there would 
be a bad power shortage this year. 

This project will also aid navigation on the Columbia River. In 
fact. this project is an essential unit in the authorized slack water 
development of the lower 360 miles of the Columbia River and the 
lower 140 miles of the Snake River. The Dalles lock and dam will 
provide 25 miles of slack water navigation and will replace 17 miles 
of hazardous river channel and the present inadequate 8 miles of the 
Dalles-Celilo Canal. In fact, the pool formed by the Dalles project 
will carry an estimated 4,600,000 tons of freight annually. This 
freight will consist of petroleum products, grains, wood products, 
limestone, ores, farm and manufacturing equipment, and construction 
materials. 

n addition to primary functions for navigation ana power, the 
Dalles project will benefit agricultural lands adjacent to the pool, now 
irrigated or to be irrigated by pumping from the Columbia River 
by lowering pumping costs through reduction in pumping lifts amount 
ing to as much as 88 feet. Also incidental benefits will accrue to the 
project as a result of public use of the reservoir and adjoining lands. 

The Dalles project is so close to the major load centers, particularly 
Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., that the transmission problem 
will be relatively simple and transmission loss will be small. The 
project is ideally situated. I urge that tne committee appropriate 


the funds as requested for continuing construction on this project 
which wil make such a contribution to the economy of the Northwest 
and of the Nation as a whole. 


M’NARY LOCK AND DAM 


Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, I should Vike to submit a statement in 
regard to the McNary lock and dam. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN SAM COON, OF OREGON, IN BEHALF OF 
McNary Lock AND DAM 


McNary lock and dam is a multiple-purpose project located on the. Columbia 
River in the district I represent in Oregon. It is 292 miles above the mouth of 
the river, and this great project is nearing completion. It is good economy to 
have it go farward according to schedule, and the amount included in the budget 
for fiscal year 1954 is $27,700,000. I urge that this committee approve the full 
amount of this item. 

The MeNary project will provide an installation of 980,000 kilowatts of power 
generating capacity, or 14 units of 70,000 kilowatts each. 

With anticipated funds for construction of reouired features of the project, 2 
generating units are scheduled for operation by December 1953, with the remain- 
ing 12 units scheduled for completion at the rate of 1 every 3 months. This 
power is greatly needed to alleviate the power shortage in the Pacific Northwest 
and also to furnish power for needed expansion in the defense industries which 
are looking to this area for the low-rate power which is needed in the defense 
program. 

MeNary lock and dam will also make an important contribution to navication 
on the Columbia River, as a part of the inland waterway system. It will pro- 
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vide 59 miles of slackwater navigation on the Columbia River and 8 miles on 
the lower Snake River. The McNary lock and pool will serve a movement of 
about 3,600,000 tons of commerce annually, principally in petroleum, agriculture, 
mineral, and lumber products. 

With completion of the McNary project, present navigation on the Columbia 
River will be benefited substantially by elimination of hazardous rapids and 
creation of a slackwater pool For upbound traffic between Umatilla, Oreg., and 
Pasco, Wash., it is estimated that the payload per towboat can be approximately 
tripled and that savings in time of about 3 hours per trip can be achieved. At 
least three local communities have organized port districts in anticipation of 
completion of the navigation features of McNary project, and shippers and navi- 
gation interests are planning to take immediate advantage of this improvement. 

‘his project will also have irrigation benefits through reduction of irrigation 
pumping lifts along the reservoir and decreased pumping cost. It also offers 
recreational resources and advantages to the area. 

The Pacific Northwest is expanding and helping to develop the economy of 
our Nation. The completion of McNary lock and dam will contribute to the 
welfare of the entire Nation. I request that the full amount of requested funds 
for this project be approved. 


ICE HARBOR LOCK AND DAM 


Mr. Coon. Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer a statement 
in respect to the appropriation for the planning work of the Ice Harbor 
lock and dam. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection it will be included in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN SAM COON, OF OREGON, IN BENALF OF ICE HARBOR 
PROJECT 


I am appearing before this committee today in hehalf of funds for Tee Harbor 
lock and dam. This project is located on the Snake River in Washington and 
is very important in allevating the power shortage in the Pacific Northwest. 
Although it is not located in the district I represent, the power produced by this 
project would serve the entire area and will also contribute to the economy of 
the Nation as a whole and to our defense effort. Its location near the Hanford 
atomic plant makes it particularly valuable. The amount approved in the budget 
for fiscal year 1954 is $75,000 for planning work that is necessary on this project, 
and I think this committee would be doing a service to the entire Nation by 
approving this budget item. 

As this committee is well aware, there is a critical power shortage in the 
Pacific Northwest. This project would provide an initial installation of 195,000 
kilowatts of power generating capacity, and the major load center for the 
project is the eritical Paseo-Kennewick-Richland defense area which is now 
deficient of power and the Hanford works of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This area is probably experiencing the most rapid growth in power requirements 
of any comparable spot in the United States. Power requirements of this area 
at the present time are met almost solely from outside resources, and this is at 
the expense of vital activities of other power-short areas of the Pacific Northwest. 

There are several important points in connection with this project which I 
would like to bring to the attention of the committee, as follows: 

1. The nearness of the dam site to the Pasco-Kennewick-Richland and AEC 
load center, so that not more than 10 miles of additional transmission would be 
necessary for Ice Harbor to serve this area. 

2. This dam is the only new Federal] hydroproject on which construction 
could be started at once to meet the critical power needs of this area, and there 
are no private resources currently scheduled which are planned to specifically 
service this area’s requirements. 

3. Having this dam would at least postpone to a later date the necessity of 
bringing in a large share of additional transmission from more distant sources, 
and the necessity of such importation might be avoided altogether, depending on 
future expansion of Columbia River power resources. 

In addition to power benefits, this project will also extend the present naviga- 
tion system in this area 35 miles. This pool would extend into a rich agricul- 
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tural area, and many farmers and businessmen in the area are interested in 
building terminals for needed navigation. The reservoir will drown out two 
of the most hazardous rapids of the lower Snake River, and it is estimated that 
during 5 to 6 months of higher stream flow there can be commercial use of the 
entire 140 miles of the lower river to Lewiston, Idaho. The project will serve 
the movement of an estimated 420,00 tons of petroleum products and grain, 
annually. 

This project would also make it possible to reduce pumping lifts along the 
reservoir shore lines, and thus would reduce irrigation costs. Splendid recrea 
tional and wildlife uses of the reservoir would also increase its benefits. 

The entire project has a great contribution to make annually to the area and 
to the economy of the Nation, as well as to our defense effort where low-cost 
power is greatly needed. I urge that this committee approve the amount re- 
quested in the budget estimates for this project. 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 
DuLutrH-Superior HARBOR 


WITNESSES 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


OLAF JOHNSON, SUPERIOR ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, SUPERIOR, 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. Hann. The committee is very glad to have with it our colleague, 
Alvin E. O’Konski, of the State of Wisconsin; and our colleague, Con- 


gressman John A. Blatnik, of the State of Minnesota; and others who 
will discuss with us projects in the Duluth-Superior Harbor. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I would 
like to offer for the record, and then I will touch on some of the emer- 
gency features connected with our request. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am appearing to ask for the 
reinstatement in the civil-functions appropriation of the funds for the modifica- 
tion of the Superior-Duluth Harbor project as provided for in Pablie Law 568, 
82d Congress, approved July 16, 1952. 

The plan of improvement provides for the deepening to 25 feet of the Superior 
front channel and that portion of the East Gate channel which has an existing 
depth of 22 feet. All other portions of the Superior-Duluth Harbor are now all 
at a minimum 25-foot depth. 

I know that this committee is sorely pressed with the demand and need for 
economy and reduction in unnecessary appropriations. Economy in government 
is of prime importance, but it will not be achieved by dangerous neglect of a 
harbor such as Superior Harbor. 

The Superior-Duluth Harbor handles the largest amount of tonnage of any 
inland harbor in the United States. The Superior-Duluth Harbor handles the 
second largest amount of tonnage to any harbor in the United States, inland and 
coastal, being surpassed only by New York a coastal harbor. This clearly dem 
onstrates to you the importance of this harbor, and you can readily see that I 
am not appearing today for any so-called pork barrel or pet project of my own 
Compare this amount of only $615,000 to what is asked for other harbors in this 
appropriation bill, and it is undoubtedly one the smaller requests, and yet this 
harbor is topped only by New York in the amount of tonnage it handles. 

Mr. Olaf Johnson, of the Superior Association of Commerce, is appearing with 
me today and will have further facts and figures to present to you. He also has 
maps which he will use to show the exact location of the portion of the harbor 
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hich concerns this proposed expenditure. When you view these maps you will 
note that there are two entrances to the harbor, one on the Duluth side and one 
on the Superior. You will also note that most of the ore docks are on the Su- 
perior side, and if you will check the Army engineers figures you will find that 
at least 10 million more tons of iron ore are shipped from the Superior side. It 

well to point out here that for every inch a vessel has to lighten its load there 
is a loss of approximately 75 tons or a loss of 3,500 tons per ship. 

his harbor is perhaps the closest in ai irline miles to Russia (part where there 
are several new and improved airfields) and would from a potential enemy's 
point of view be a strategic bombing area. Should one of these entrances to the 
harbor be bombed (and the Duluth entrance with a bridge over it would be the 
more likely target), we would be crippled horribly right from the start in our 
most basic defense industry—steel. We shouldn't, therefore, waste any time in 
putting and keeping this harbor in the very best condition. An ice jam or a 
ship crippled at the Duluth entrance are other very definite possibilities of clos- 
in’ off our iron-ore shipments or reducing them tremendously. 

I have spoken mostly of the iron ore shipments, but let me point out that many 
other commodities of prime importance to our Nation’s defense are shipped in and 
out of this harbor such as coal, limestone, crude oil, cement, wheat, and other 
grains, the latter two of most serious importance to our national defense. 

I earnestly request your most serious consideration in this request to rein- 
state the $615,000 item for the Superior-Duluth Harbor in the pending civil 
functions appropriation bill. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Mr. Chairman, I will introduce my guest a little 
iater on, who will furnish a more detailed statement. 

I would like to give you the history of the emergency connected 
with the improvement. of the Duluth- Superior Harbor. 

A steel strike occurred in the iron-ore section of northern Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, from which 80 percent of the ore that is used in the 
United States of America originates. After the steel strike, we be- 
came quite concerned with catching up with the shipping of ore, and 
for the first time attention has been focused on the inability of the 
present Duluth-Superior Harbor to handle the traffic for which is 
now the second largest port in the United States of America, ex- 
ceeded only by the port of New York from the standpoint of traffic. 

The situation became so urgent that the Public Works Committee 
of the House, during the last session of Congress, called a special meet- 
ing of the committee. There was, first. a meeting of a subcommittee 
and then a meeting of the full committee. The work of the commit- 
tee for the session had been completed and no future meetings were 
contemplated, but the committee saw in this situation urgency enough 
to call a special subcommittee meeting and a special meeting of the 
full committee. This committee recommended, unanimously the au- 
thorization for the completion of this vitally needed work. So, all 
the way through this project has been considered from the standpoint 
of an emergency and the Congress passed, unanimously, last year an 
authorization to complete this work. 

We have with us a gentleman who has written me more letters on 
economy and cutting the budget than any man, I believe, has ever 
written a Congressman. That is one reason I was very glad he came, 
because he is the type of man who would never ask for an appropria- 
tion from the Congress of the United States, unless it was justified. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce at this time Mr. Olaf Johnson who 
represents the Superior Association of Commerce, Superior, Wis. 

Mr. Hann. We will be very glad to hear from Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Congressman O’Konski, for that fine 
introduction. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have here a chart 
of the Duluth-Superior Harbor. This is the Duluth entrance and 
this is the Superior entrance and this is the natural entrance to the 
St. Louis River, which comes down through this area. Inside of 
these two entrances there are two basins where ships can congregate 


and lie in wait for further movement. ‘Those basins are dredged to 
a depth of 25 feet. Those two basins are connected with the Front 
Superior Channel, which extends for about 344 miles—from one basin 
to the other—and is 600 feet wide with only a depth of 22 feet. 

If there should be an emergency, for instance, that caused the clos- 
ing of one or the other of these entrances such as by ice, by accident 
or by sabotage, then the boats must wait until it is cleared because of 
the depth at that point. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I would 
like to present for the record and then I shall touch upon some of the 
highlights of the statement in order to conserve the time of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


I have traveled here from Superior, Wis., in behalf of the Superior Association 
of Commerce, for the single purpose of appearing before your committee to 
strongly recommend reinstatement of an appropriation of $615,000 to the budget 
for the 1954 fiscal year for deepening of Superior Front Channel from Superior 
Harbor Basin to Duluth Harbor Basin within the Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. 
and Wis., as indicated in this picture (exhibit No. 1). The depth would be 
increased from 22 feet to 25 feet for a distance of about 314 miles at a width of 
600 feet to permit access to either of the 2 entrances to the harbor by vessels 
loading to more than 2014 feet in draft. 

The proposed improvement is of vital need for defense purposes. The April 20 
1953, issue of Steel magazine stated that Lake Superior district supplies about 
85 percent of the ore consumed in the entire United States. When we note from 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association report, dated December 9, 1952 (exhibit 
No. 2), that from our Duluth-Superior Harbor was shipped 60 percent of the 
Lake Superior iron ores in 1952, it can be seen that nearly one-half of all the ore 
consumed in our entire Nation comes from our one port. It is not hard to 
visualize what would happen to our entire economy, as well as our defense prepa- 
ration and aid to our allies in the fight to stop communism in the entire world, 
if this flow of ore from our harbor were stopped or even impeded. Great Lakes 
ore shippers have raised their sights to a 106-million-ton goal for the 1953 season, 
exceeding the previous high in 1942 by 14 million tons. 

Latest figures issued by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in their 
publication entitled “Waterborne Commerce of the United States, Calendar Year 
1951” (exhibit No. 3), indicates that Duluth-Superior Harbor is again second 
only to New York in the United States in tonnage, with over 73 million tons 
handled. This was 67 percent more than that shown for the next, or third, port 
in the Nation, which was Houston, Tex. (including the channel from Galveston, 
a distance of 50 miles). It is interesting to note from the Annual Report of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 1951, that United States funds expended 
at the existing project at Houston through June 30, 1951, totaled $26,900,000 
(since 1905), compared to only $11,600,000 at Duluth-Superior Harbor (since 
1867). That publication also indicates that the latest approved estimate for 
annual cost of maintenance alone at Houston Harbor is $918,000 (July 1951), 
which is 49 percent more than the entire estimated cost of the vitally needed 
improvement at Duluth-Superior Harbor; also, the improvement at our harbor 
would not increase maintenance costs. 

Duluth-Superior Harbor is one of the most economical of the harbors in the 
Nation that are operated by the Federal Government, and perhaps the most 
economical. The unit cost to date per ton of commerce handled is only 5 mills. 
The unit costs per ton of Federal improvements and maintenance to January 1, 
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1953, based on marine commerce of 2,387,518,995 net tons handled from 1871 to 
1952 (exhibit No. 4), is as follows: 


Unit cost 
per ton 


Expenditures | 
} 


$8, 404, 485, 52 0. 0035 
3, 588, 697. 81 . 0015 


11, 993, 183. 33 . 0050 


This certainly shows that the harbor has never been in the “pork-barrel” 

tegory, and deserves the comparatively small improvement costwise but very 

ajor improvement in benefits to the Nation in deepening of the Superior Front 
Channel. 

lhe last issue of the Great Lakes Outlook contains the announcement that 
a proposal for a 40-foot channel in the Delaware River to the new Fairless works 
of United States Steel, a distance of 31 miles has been approved. The total 
cost to the Federal Government would be $87 million. This is only for one 
steel mill whereas the steel mills served from Duluth-Superior Harbor number 
about 50 

The Congress made the first major appropriation to dredge harbor channels at 
Duluth-Superior Harbor in 1894, after a special congressional committee had 
been created by an act of Congress to examine the harbor. While making 
this survey, the boat conveying the congressional party passed a large freighter 
that had gone aground in the Superior Front Channel. Later in the day, the 
inspection boat also ran aground in the Superior Front Channel, and had to 
be pulled off by a tug. Quick action by Congress paved the way for a 20-foot 
channel. Since that time the tonnage at our harbor has grown from 5 milion 
tons to 73 million tons, and boats have lengthened from a maximum of 400 
feet to the 714-foot Joseph Thompson, the third longest ship in the American 
Merchant Marine (exceeded only by the passenger liners United States and 
Independence), which started operating at this harbor last year. Also since that 
time, 1.7 billion tons of ore has been transported from Duluth-Superior Harbor 
to the hungry steel mills of a growing Nation and through 3 major wars 
(exhibit No.5). From 1910 to World War II, the length of the vessels remained 
at about 600 feet. Then a group of 25 vessels, 621 and 640 feet, with corre- 
spondingly larger drafts were constructed to carry ore for the war effort. 

Paralleling the 1894 incident, the growing need for deepening of the Superior 
Front Channel came to a head when one of these new vessels, the steamer 
Frank Purnell (621 feet long) loaded with 14.756 tons of iron ore, drawing 
21 feet 7 inches of water attempted to negotiate the same Superior Front Channel 
due to ice blockade at the Superior entry to the harbor, and went aground 
on April 1, 1949. A number of other groundings had ocurred, and private 
industry became alarmed. A reduction of 1 inch in loading depth means a loss 
of SO to 100 tons, depending upon the size of the vessel. As a result, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Representatives, adopted a resolution way 
back on July 13, 1949, to review the situation. A hearings was not held by 
the Corps of Engineers until June 13, 1950. Numerous requests were received 
from vessel companies for quick action (exhibit No. 6). House Resolution 8321 
authorizing deepening of the Superior Front Channel was passed by congress 
on June 30, 1952. 

Since 1949 when the study was authorized, private industry has constructed 
36 bulk freighters (exhibit No. 7) for Great Lakes traffic, costing $200 million, 
averaging 660 feet in length, and all drawing over 25 feet when loaded. In 
the near future, as the older vessels are retired, it is expected that all vessels 
will draw 25 feet. It is not economical with the high-operating costs to build 
vessels carrying less than 18,000 gross tons. The great majority of the channels 
and harbors on the Great Lakes are now dredged to 25 feet,-but the vital link 
between the entrances to the largest bulk-traffic port in the world is still 
dangerously bottlenecked with only 22 feet. Harbor improvements should 
precede the need and not lag far behind as in this instance. Also, it should be 
realized that available drafts in channels and harbors on the Great Lakes 
as recommended by the Lake Carriers Association allow 114 feet for squat of 
he vessel, variations in water level, and other possibilities. Thus boats re- 
quired to use a channel having a depth of only 22 feet would undoubtedly load 
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to a draft of not more than 201% feet. In 1949, 90 percent, or 279 of the domestic 
vessels using Duluth-Superior Harbor were allowed to load to emergency summer 
draft of over 2014 feet and, therefore, could not use Superior Front Channel 
when fully loaded. At that time, the average underloading of iron ore during 
summer in order to traverse the Superior Front Channel was estimated to be 
1,200 of ore by the Corps of Engineers in their survey report (exhibit No. 8) 
It is far greater now with the new vessels. 

During 1951, 2,754 vessels departed with iron ore from docks at Superior. If 
the Superior entry to the harbor had been blocked by sabotage, marine accident, 
storm damages, or other causes for the season—which is possible—it would 
have mean a loss of 3 million tons of iron ore to say nothing of monetary losses 
caused by vessels traveling partially loaded. The Duluth Canal ‘entry to the 
harbor is just as likely to be blocked, forcing vessels loading at the Duluth 
Missabe & Iron Range ore docks at Duluth (numbering 1,911 vessels in 1951) 
to traverse the Superior Front Channel to go out the Superior entry. In fact, 
it could happen even more easily due to the Aerial Bridge spanning the canal 
as pictured here (exhibit No.9) which could go out of commission due to accident, 
mechanical failure, sabotage, ete. 

Just last month, on April 24, 1953, the steamer J. J. H. Brown (exhibit 10) 
became disabled while passing through the Superior entry. It wallowed help- 
lessly in the 8-foot waves of a Northeast storm and struck the piers. Luckily, 
it did not s‘nk in the entrance channel but was able to stay in the lee of the break- 
waters held by its anchor for 39 hours, but creating a hazard for the movement 
of other vessels since tugs did not dare to come to its rescue in the large waves 
of the storm. During that period, 19 vessels lay at docks in the vicinity that 
would have normally used the Superior entry, including 14 vital ore cargoes. 
They could probably have gone out the Duluth Canal if they had not been afraid 
of the lack of depth in the Superior Front Channel. A number of other accidents 
that could have blocked the entrance for months have occurred, and practically 
every spring one of the entrances is blocked by ice, prohibiting the passage of 
vessels for weeks while the other entrance would be available if they could tra- 
verse the Superior Front Channel. In 1948, the steamer Robert Hobson lost con- 
trol and blocked the Superior entry for several days (exhibit 11). 

Last year the level of Lake Superior was at its maximum of plus 2 feet above 
datum. This year the readings are 0.4 foot above datum and the forecast is 
for receding levels for some time which makes less available draft for navigation 
at Duluth-Superior Harbor. 

Duluth-Superior Harbor is not a natural deep harbor. Outside the dredged 
channels there is only a depth of water from 5 to 10 feet, and vessels are de- 
pendent entirely on dredged channels in moving from one section of the harbor 
to another. These channels should be dredged to accommodate vessels now 
being built to fully utilize this important harbor handling iron ore, coal, lime- 
stone, crude oil, wheat and other grains, and scrap iron, all vital to the defense 
of our Nation (exhibit 12—Vessel Traffic, Duluth-Superior Harbor during April 
1953 : 1,050 vessels). 

In conclusion, we believe it to be vital to the welfare of the United States that 
appropriation be made immediately for the deepening of the Superior Front 
Channel as approved by Congress last year, and at the comparatively small 
cost. The 13-week steel and vessel strike in 1952 depleted stocks of iron ore, and 
any delays now at Duluth-Superior Harbor where nearly half of the ore for all 
of our steel mills originates might be fatal to the defense effort a year from now. 
Actually this deeping is completing a job that was not finished by the Army en- 
gineers. Here we have two entries worth possibly $5 million each at present 
prices, and neither usable by a ship joaded beyond 20% feet when loaded at 
docks in another part of the harbor. Why have two entrances that can’t be 
used by a majority of the ships during a storm or disaster? Who knows when 
World War III may start and every ton of ore will be more precious than gold. 
It doesn’t seem like good business to keep the bottleneck in our harbor, the second 
in tonnage in the United States. 


As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, I came down from Superior to 
appear before your subcommittee to request that your subcommittee 
recommend the reinstatement of an appropriation in the amount of 
$615,000 to the budget for the 1954 fiseal year for the deepening of 
the Superior front channel from Superior Harbor Basin to Duluth 
Harbor Basin within the Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis., 
as indicated in this picture which I hand you as exhibit 1. 
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The depth would be increased from 22 to 25 feet for a distance of 
about 3 14 miles at a width of 600 feet to permit access to either of 
the two entrances to the har or by vessels loading to more than 2014, 
feet in draft. ’ 

This improvement, of course, is very important, not only for busi- 
hess purposes but also for defense purposes. 

I file with you herewith exhibit 2, which gives the tonnage of steel 
and iron ore handled by this port during 1952. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the exhibit will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


December and season, 1952, Lake Superior iron ore shipments from upper lake ports 


[Gross tons (No. 2240)—Railroad weights] 


Percent — Percent 
of total | © of total 


Escanaba C.& N. W 33 5, 506,431 | 
Marquette D.8.8S.&A 7 75 5, 3¢ 398, 110 | 
Do L. 8. &I 23, 58% 5.! 3, 668, 137 | 
Ashland C.& N. W 2, 108, 592 
500 686, 939 

Great Northern 36 f 25, 811, 870 

Soo , 066, 878 

Northern Pacifie , 576, 925 


Dulutt 195, 


M.& IR 32 : 
'wo Harbors &ILR 144, 3. 90 5, 626, 2: 


2, 121 


na Central 
in National 


Do 


C.& N. W 94, 53% 1] 5, 542, 335 
. S.S.& A ( »7R, S76 
S.& I 3, 345 , 193, 052 
C.&N. W 761, 247 

S00 ( , 369 

Great Northern 28. 550. 993 

Do { , 269, 497 
Do rthern Pacif 7 113 


Dulutt ‘ R 267, 2% 3: a. 540 
lwo Harbo &1.R 50. , 558 


lotal J ‘ 15, 33 , 331, 098 


© v4 ), 962, 499 
Algoma Central A 2 804, 173 
Canadian National , 325, 349 


inadian 7, 41 22 2, 120, 522 2.39 
rand total 790, 633 9, 092, 012 100. 00 
! Due to steel stri 


1950 78, 205, 592 | 1946 59, 356, 716 
1949 56, 260 | 1945 75, 714, 750 
1948 82, 937, 192 | 1944 $1, 170, 538 
1947 77, 898, OST | 1943_. 84, 404, 852 
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It is not hard to visualize what would happen to our entire economy, 
as well as our defense preparations, and aid to our allies in the fight 
to stop communism, if this flow of ore from our harbor were stopped 
or even impeded. The Great Lakes ore shippers have raised their 
sights to a 106-million-ton-goal for the 1953 season, exceeding the 
previous high in 1942 by 14 million tons. 

The Duluth-Superior Harbor is the second harbor in the country 
inthe matter of tonnage. 

The harbor handled over 73 million tons, which was 67 percent more 
than that shown for the next, or third port in the Nation, which was 
Houston, Tex. 

Duluth-Superior Harbor is one of the most economical of the harbors 
in the Nation that are operated by the Federal Government, and per- 
haps the most economical. The unit cost to date per ton of com- 
merce handled is only 5 mills. The unit costs per ton of Federal 
improvements and maintenance to January 1, 1953, based on marine 
commerce of 2,387,518,995 net tons handled from 1871 to 1952 is 
shown on exhibit No. 4, which I hand you. Expenditures during that 
time were $11,993,183.33 and the unit cost per ton was 5 mills. 

Since 1894 the tonnage of our harbor has grown from 5 million 
tons to 73 million tons and boats have lengthened from a maximum 
of 400 feet to the 714-foot Joseph Thompson, the third longest ship in 
the American merchant marine, which started operating in this 
harbor last year. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. I think it should be brought out that that is the 
trend in shipping on the Great Lakes. All of the boats are getting 
larger, and as they get larger, they draw more and make that channel 
practically inaccessible. They are now more than 600 feet long as 
compared to 400 feet when the channel was first built. 

Mr, Jounson. From 1910 to World War II, the length of the vessels 
remained at about 600 feet. Then a group of 25 vessels, 621 and 640 
feet, with correspondingly larger drafts were constructed to carry ore 
for the war effort. 

Since 1949, when the study was authorized—that is a study referred 
to in my statement and is exhibit No. 7—a committee of the House 
of Representatives adopted a resolution on July 13, 1949, to review 
the situation in the harbor, but the hearing was not held by the Corps 
of Engineers until June 13, 1950, and numerous requests were received 
from vessel companies, which I refer to as exhibit No. 6. Those 
letters are from agents representing 22 shipping companies. 

H. R. 8321, authorized the deepening of the Superior front channel 
and was passed by Congress on June 30, 1952, as Public Law 568, 82d 
Congress. Since 1949, when the study was authorized, private in- 
dustry has constructed 36 bulk freighters. These freighters all draw 
more than 25 feet draft and the information as to the size of them 
is printed on exhibit No. 7. 

Mr. Hann. How do they operate in your basins? Are your basins 
deeper than that, and do they accommodate a 25-foot draft ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; they accommodate 25 feet. 

Mr. Hanp. Did I understand they were 25 feet? If they were 25 
feet and the vessel took a draft of 25 feet, it would be very close be- 
cause of the dragging in operating. 

Mr. Jounson. That is explained here, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hanp. We can assume the basins are adequate for your present 
needs ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. It should be realized that available 
— in channels and harbors on the Great Lakes, as recommended 
by the Lake Carriers Association, allow 114 feet for squat of the 
vessel, variations in water level and other possibilities. 

[ might state that it is not economical, with the high operating 
costs, to build vessels carrying less than 18,000 tons. 

During 1951, 2,754 vessels. departed with iron ore from docks at 
Superior. If the Superior entry to the harbor had been blocked 
by sabotage, marine accident, storm damages, or other causes for the 
season, Which is possible, it would have meant a loss of 3 million tons 
of iron ore, to say nothing of monetary losses caused by vessels travel- 
ing partially loaded. 

The Duluth Canal entry to the harbor is just as likely to be blocked, 
forcing vessels loading at the Duluth Missabe & Iron Range ore docks 
at Duluth, numbering 1,911 vessels in 1951, to traverse the Superior 
Front Channel to go out the Superior entry. In fact, it could happen 
even more easily due to the aerial bridge spanning the canal as pic- 
tured in exhibit No. 9, which could go out of commission due to acci- 
dent, mechanical failure, sabotage, and so forth. Here is a good pic- 
ture of the aerial bridge which could go out of commission due to acci- 
dents, and so forth. 

Here are two examples of bo: that were partly destroyed or dam- 
aged in the harbor. The vessel [indicating] closed off the harbor 
entrance. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. When those boats are damaged or in any way dis- 
abled and block this channel, all the boats that were in this channel had 
to wait until that obstruction was out of the way. 

Mr. Hanp. That is because they could not get to the Superior Basin 
due to the shallowness of the intervening water? 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Yes, sir; and because of the uncertainty that some- 
thing might happen, they have not been taking full loads. 

Mr. Johnson, how many tons for every inch is it that these cargo 
boats are enabled to draw? How much does it mean in tons shipped 
or additional shipping ? 

Mr. Jounson. One hundred tons totheinch. So, the difference of 3 
feet in draft means 3,600 tons. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. If that were completed, the boat could go out with 
5,600 more tons of iron ore in each shipment. 

Mr. Ritzer. Do both these ports ship iron ore? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. Here are the steel corporation docks on 
Duluth side and there are the Great Northern docks over there on the 
Superior side. They ship ore from the same type of dock. 

Mr. Riney. Is it brought there by rail? 

Mr. O’Konskt. It comes by rail to these docks and then these docks 
take it up. All of the harbors on the Great Lakes that these 2 harbors 
feed have 25-foot levels. Here they have docks on a 22-foot level. 
In other words, there is no use having 25-foot levels in all the other 
harbors on the Great Lakes if you are stymied and bottlenecked with 

22-foot level here. This operation here simply nullifies the three 
additional feet that all the other harbors on the Great Lakes have. 

Mr. Jonnson. Last year the level of Lake Superior was at its maxi- 
mum of plus 2 feet above the zero level. This year the readings are 
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0.4 foot above datum and the forecast is for receding levels for some 
time which makes less available draft for navigation at Duluth 
Superior Harbor. 

Duluth-Superior Harbor is not a natural deep harbor. Outside the 
dredged channels there is only a depth of water from 5 to 10 feet, and 
vessels are dependent entirely on dredged channels in moving from one 
section of the harbor to another. These channels should be dredged 
to accommodate vessels now being built to fully utilize this important 
harbor handling iron ore, coal, limestone, crude oil, wheat and other 
grains, and scrap iron, all vital to the defense of our Nation. 

Gentlemen, I again refer to the beginning of my remarks. We are 
asking for the reinstatement of an appropriation of $615,000 to the 
budget for fiscal year 1954 for deepening of the Superior Front Chan- 
nel from Superior Harbor Basin to Duluth Harbor Basin. 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Johnson, I think you and Congressman O’Konski 
have made the committee clearly aware of what your problem is. 

Is there any particular problem with reference to the dredging of 
the two channels? Are they normally operated, or is there a special 
dredging problem there, or do they maintain their depth pretty well 
without a lot of attention ? 

Mr. O’Konsktr. It is the cheapest maintained harbor in the United 
States of America and the cheapest per ton of shipments in the United 
States of America. It is self-sustaining. 

Mr. Hann. Congresman Blatnik, we are glad to have you with us 
and I know you have some remarks which you would like to make on 
this subject. 

Mr. Buarntx. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear with my colleague and neighbor, 
Congressman O’Konski, and Mr. Johnson, who has told the story just 
as splendidly and accurately as could be told and I shall not try to 
repeat what has been said. However, I want to be recorded as having 
joined in this bipartisan effort to get this very moderate amount of 
investment and not expenditure. Any project which has a better than 
2 to 1 ratio, in the interest not only of the economy in normal times in 
the handling of steel plus the other bulk commodities being shipped 
out of this port, is basic in peacetime and doubly so in defense. 

Mr. Johnson, could be mention here about this boat that just sank 
off Isle Royal due to high winds? 

I would like to introduce that subject by this remark: I was in 
Duluth a week ago last Saturday and there were severe winds coming 
in off the lake. There were about 12 or 14 boats anchored out in the 
lake that did not dare and try to make the approach through the 
gate—the Aerial Bridge approach—for fear of blocking the entrance. 
They had one close call where a boat. began to maneuver in and got 
wedged against one side. A week later, last Monday, the winds 
severely battered a cargo carrier up near Isle Royal and it sank with 
the loss of about 14 men. That could have happened just as easily 
right at the approach that we have at Duluth, which would greatly 
cripple the activities there. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. With the activity at the harbor, the boats have to 
keep moving and there is no such thing as waiting for a storm to sub- 
side. If a boat comes in, it has to get in and go ahead out because of 
the tightness over here. If you had this channel dredged to 25 feet 
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like all the rest of them, temporarily, these boats could go in and stand 
by until the storm was over, but as it is, the traffic is so heavy, they 
cannot wait. There was some 73 million tons of traffic that went 
through this particular area last year and the boats have to keep 
moving in order to take the traffic. 

Mr. Buarnix. Just one more fact to add to this very pointed remark 
of Congressman O’Konski. ‘That traffic takes place within a period 
of 71% or 8 months; it is not a year-around operation. That will give 
you an idea of the speed with which enormous volumes of bulk is 
moved. 

Mr. Jonson. The normal season is from April 1 to December 1, 
generally speaking. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. All that tonnage is handled within that period of 
time. 

Mr. Hann. That is a significant fact. A1] this tonnage is handled in 
two-thirds of the year? 

Mr. O’Konsx1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there anything further which you would like to add, 
( —— ssman ~ itnik ¢ 

Mr. Buatnrx. That isall. Our Committee on Public Works author- 
ized the csaiaah and it was unanimously supported by the entire 
committee last June. It has been consistently and strongly supported 
and endorsed by the Corps of Engineers as an important economic de- 
velopment and also important from the standpoint of national 
defense. 

Mr. Ritey. Most of this iron ore goes to Cleveland and Youngs- 
town or on to other parts? 

Mr. O’Konskxt. It goes to 50 different steel mills. Last year the 
iron-ore shipinents alone through that harbor amounted to 52,100,000 
tons of iron ore. Incidents ally, that accounts for about 80 percent 
of the iron or ore steel products made in the United States of America. 
Superior Harbor handled about one-third of all iron ore from the 
Mesabi Range which goes to the steel mills, which in turn produces 71 
peccent of the national steel, 84 percent of its motor vehicles, and 61 
percent of all its manifold machinery. 

Mr. Hanv. The committee is glad to have this presentation and I 

can certainly understand the importance of the Duluth-Superior 
Harbor to the national economy. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. They can ship 15 percent more iron ore with the 
same number of vessels if this work is completed. We can ship 15 
percent more simply by deepening that channel. 
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Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have with us our col- 
league, Congressman Frank Small, and a group with him who are here 
to tell us about the Anacostia River project. Ganaivaionie Small, the 
committee will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Smauui. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. Ray, who is a 
member of the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, Mr. 
McCloud, assistant engineer of the Sanitary Commission, and Mr. 
Bellamy. 

Mr. Hanp. We are very glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Sma. The following statement by the Washington Suburban 

Sanitary Commission gives the c omplete story, Mr. C hairman. 

The flooding of the general Bladensburg area by the Anacostia 
River is not of recent origin. Indeed it is older than the United 
States itself. It may be said that the Nation inherited the problem, 
which the flooding of the river presents, when the Thirteen Colonies 
became the United States of America, because the inundation of the 
lands along the river adversely affects the national interest probably 
to a greater degree than it does the local communities, badly as they 
are damaged by the continuing flooding of the river. 

While we have had these recurrent floods since colonial times, 
there was little effort to do something about the problem for many, 
many years for many reasons. First, the character of the watershed 
changed slowly so the problem became more serious only gradually. 
Second, the number of people affected by the flood was small due to 
sparsity of settlement and the small volume of travel. Third, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was not the great and important city that it is today, so 
if it was affected by the floods at Bladensburg the impact on the 
national interest was small. Fourth, the financial outlay required to 
solve the flood problem has always been of such magnitude that local 
interests could not undertake it. It is only as a result of the postwar 
growth of Prince Georges County that it can now undertake it 
jointly with the Federal Government. 

The problem created by the flooding of the Anacostia River has been 
recognized at the Federal level at least since the 52d Congress, when 
a report on the subject was submitted by the Corps of Engineers to 
that body. Other reports were received by succeeding Congresses until 
finally a flood-control project which would provide the required relief 
from the flooding of the Anacostia River was approved by the 81st 
Congress. The 82d Congress provided money for planning the work 
and what is now needed is money for beginning construction. 
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As stated. the problem is by no means a local one. The Maryland 
ubua os are becoming the master hedroom of Washington city. Tens 
of thousands of employ ees of the Federal Government work in Wash- 
ington and live in Prince Georges County, many of whom have to 
traverse twice daily the area frequently flooded by the Anacostia River 
to get to and from their homes and work. Divisions of various Federal 
departments are located in Maryland across the Anacostia from the 
National Capital. While it is true that in times when the river is in 
flood one can detour by some route at least around the flood to get to 
work, much Federal time is lost thereby as not only are the detours less 
direct but the great volume of traffic which occurs on them during 
such times greatly slows up traffic movement. 

The above discussion relative to the specific Federal interest in this 
flood-control project deals with money and morale. There is a more 
important aspect of the matter as it deals with life or death. If you 
will observe the map on the easel you will see that the green area repre- 
senting the limits of the 1933 flood of the Anacostia River lies athwart 
the red lines which are United States Highway Routes Nos. 1, 1A, and 
50. These are the main northerly and easterly routes of egress and 
ingress to the Capital City. Access to and from Fort George G. 
Meade, headquarters of the Second Army, and the United States Naval 
Academy is by way of them. The closing of them by flood during an 
emergency might have disastrous results and presents a situation which 
should not be gambled with. Then there is the harrowing possibility 
of the necessity of evacuating great masses of people from Washington 
in a short time in the event of an enemy aerial attack. We understand 
that our military people believe that ‘this can hs appen. Again I ask 
you to look at the ma ip and consider first the confusion then the conges- 
tion and finally the catastrophic conditions which would oceur in “the 
city and in the vie inity of where the highways mentioned would be 
closed by the Seoding river in the event it was necessary to get large 
masses out of the city-in a short time. It is to be borne in mind that 
the bridges le iin to Virginia and across the lower Anacostia would 
appear to be rather vulnerable to aerial attack particularly if atomic 
bombs were used on the ¢ ity. The bridges across the Anacostia flood 
plain in the locale of the flood-control project would be relatively un- 
exposed, being low, short spans and remotely located from probable 
points of attack. 

The general national interest in addition to the specific interest of 
the National Capital is involved in the flooding of the Anacostia. As 
previously mentioned United States Highways Nos. 1, 1A, and 50 
traverse the area which is frequently flooded. A traftic count on high- 
ways U.S. 1 and U.S. 50 in May 1951 showed respectively 24,292 and 
26,328 motor vehicles per day north and east of the Peace Cross. 
Where the two highways are coincident west of the Peace Cross the 
count was 33,607 vehicles. United States Route 1 in particular is in 
addition a great motortruck route between the south and the north. 
The Peace Cross at Bladensburg where U.S. 1 and U.S. 50 join has 
been flooded this year already 15 days. In 1950 it was flooded 14 days, 
in 1951, 25 days and in 1952, 29 days. This major highway junction 
has been flooded for as a as 111 consecutive hours. While it would 
be speculation to estimate what the detouring of traffic as a result of 
the closing of these highways by ~~ flooding of the Anacostia River 
annually costs the general public, it is apparent from the volumes 
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of traflic on the flooded highways and the frequency of the flooding 
that it is a very substantial amount, sufficient in itself to justify eco- 
nomically a very substantial appropriation by the Congress to prevent 
the continuing condition. 

Maryland is directly affected, of course, by the recurring floods of 
the Anacostia and is willing to bear its share of the cost. of eliminating 
them. In 1949 the general assembly of the State authorized the Com 
missioners of Prince Georges County, the Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission and the Maryland National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission to issue bonds for financing said projects and pro- 
viding for the payment of said bonds by an ad valorem tax and au- 
thorized and directed the State roads commission to pay its share of 
the cost of said projects up to $1,500,000, It designated the Washing- 
ton Suburban Sanitary Commission, which I represent, as the agency 
to deal with the Federal Government in regards to the flood-control 
project in the Anacostia River Basin and provided for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the flood-control works after their comple- 
tion. Because of increases in costs, the General Assembly of Mary- 
land in 1953 increased the authorizations of the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission and the Maryland National Capital Park and 
Pi: anning C ommission by $250,000 each to cover the part of the projec { 
to be carried out by these agencies. Because of expected modification 
of plans which would eliminate the commercial navigation as pect 
from the project it was not believed nec essary to increase the exist- 
ing $1,500,000 authorization of Prince Georges County. The State of 
Maryland and local interests have therefore provided for everything 
that they know will be required to meet the requirements of the Fed 
eral Government in connection with the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Anacostia River Basin flood-control project. The 
carrying out of the project lies now entirely with the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are not asking for a handout. We recognize that joint 
interests are involved. We are ready to go further, we will go ahead 
with our part of the work as far as the Federal operations permit this 
to be done if Congress will appropriate sufficient money to begin its 
share of the project. We are willing to show our good faith and spend 
more of our money at the start than the Federal Government, if such 
is necessary. We cannot, however, afford to undertake the whole 
project, even if it was equitable that we should do so, which it is not. 

As the flooding by the Anacostia River as a result of the changing 
characteristics of its watershed is becoming progressively worse, the 
necessity of relieving the conditions resulting therefrom has become 
imperative. Something must be done promptly. Unless positive 
action is taken by this session of the 83d Congress to appropriate 
money for providing permanent flood relief in this area, the local 
authorities will have to resort to some plan of partial relief as they 
do not have the money to do a complete job. This will be unfortunate 
as relief to only a portion of the people, and those not the ones who 
are directly and worst affected, will be provided ; the highways will not 
be above all floods and Washington will not be afforded the protection 
it should have. Money will be spent on a temporary expedient which 
some day, of necessity, will be abandoned for a permanent solution. 
Such a plan now exists, the local interests are ready with their share of 
the money to carry it out, it seems illogical and shortsighted not to do 
so. 
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The map before you shows the area involved. Route 1, which was 
the first national United States road across the country, as indicated. 
Route 50 intersects it and goes toward the Naval Ac: ademy. 

he large portion of the traffic coming from the north coming into 

‘ashington must come by way of Bladensburg. The ¢ ondition there 
at course has been aggravated by developments in the area of Bladens- 
burg. The lands have been largely denuded of trees, so there is 
nothing to retain the water; it comes rushing down into this area 

This is recognized by the Corps of Engineers as being of national 
import. The flooded condition has resulted in damage to the area of 
millions of dollars. 

The Maryland Legislature previous to this year enacted enabling 
legislation which would permit the county commissioners of Prince 
Georges County, the State Road Commission of Maryland, and the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission to use $750,000 of our 
own money; and the State roads commission was authorized and di- 
rected to pay its share of the cost up to $1,500,000, and the Prince 
Georges County Commissioners, $1,500,000, so that we have available 
$4,250,000 of our own money that we are willing and ready to put 
into this project, but this amount is contingent upon something being 
made available from the Federal Government. After all, you realize 
that technically the Army engineers, before they can participate, must 
have some Federal money, or otherwise they have no jurisdiction, So 
I thought that if we could get $1 million at this time it would enable 
us to start on this project and make use of the $4.25 million that we 
have available. 

It is broken down into three phases by the Army engineers, and the 
first two have been surveyed and planned by the engineers, and we 
could start with the construction if we had some money. 

We took this up with Mr. Dodge, Director of the Budget, and he is 
sympathetic with us, but he came back, that under the Executive order, 
no new starts were to be made, and that he was not permitted to put 
any money in the budget because of the restriction new starts for 
construction. He was willing to put in $175,000, I understand, for 
further surveys and planning, but that will be on the third phase, 
which we probably will not get to for the next 2 years. 

So if we could get $1 million at this time, which we so sorely need, 
it would enable us to put up our money and get started. I do not 
know just what you gentlemen can do, but I know you can do a great 
deal, but if we could take the $150,000 or the $175,000 that is being 
put up for planning and make it available for construction at this 
time, it would enable us to get started. 

Mr. Hanp. You suggest that the money be for construction so as 
to make the local money available for construction ? 

Mr. Smauz. That is right. Without Federal money, some Federal 
money, we cannot start construction. This is tidewater and it has 
to be supervised by the Army engineers. So anything we can get 
from the Federal Governments. even if it were $100, technically, it 
would let them come in and at least spend our money. At the present 
time we cannot go forward, because we have to have some Federal 
funds in order to use the local funds. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you realize the condition at Peace Cross. 

Mr. Hann. Congressman, I have lived in Washington now for some 
9 years, and I have been sloshing through Peace Cross many times. 
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Mr. SMAuu. So you know what I am talking about. 

I have some cartoons which I will leave with the committee, which 
indicate the situation. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, the property of people living in a area is 
very adversely affected. Today I talked with Brig. Gen. C. H. Chor- 
pening, who is the Assistant Chief of Engineers for ¢ Civil Works, to 
be sure that I was correct when I said that the planning for the first 
two phases has been completed, and that they can start work on that, 
and he told me that was correct, that they can start immediately if 
they have any money, any money that they can get from the Federal 
Government; that any amount technically would allow the Army 
Engineers to at least go ahead and spend our money. 

So, without some Federal funds, at least for one of the projects, the 
Army Engineers are blocked; we cannot do anything, because this is 
tidewater and is under the Federal Government’s control. 

I know that most every one who comes here feels that his project 
is the most important one in the United States. This project is right 
at the gateway to the Nation’s Capital, and I do not even like to 
think of what could happen in an emergency and it became necessary 
to get out of Washington. The only way they could go out would 
be to cross a bridge, and if those bridges should be knocked out at 
a time when Peace Cross was flooded, the people in Washington would 
have no way to get out. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Congressman; we have a little 
more time, if someone else wishes to be heard. 

Mr. Smauit. Mr. Ray, who is a member of the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission. Maryland has designated the sani- 
tary commission to spend the money, has designated it as the Mary 
land agency to cooperate and coordinate the efforts with the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. There are only one or two points that I would like to 
make. First, Peace Cross has been flooded 15 days, when it was im- 
passable most of the time, for 111 hours. 

Another fact is there are hundreds of people living in that area 
whose homes are flooded every time we have a slight rain, even a smal] 
rain means it floods that area. There were 29 days in 1952 in which 
Peace Cross could not be crossed. 

Mr. Hann. Is that because of the rain or because of stream condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Ray. The rains mean that the water runs into streams, and 
comes from the Northwest Branch, and the water piles up in this 
area; the river fills up and just meanders in almost every direction; 
it is filled with debris: and also we have tides in this area. The 
engineers for both the Federal Government and the commission have 
felt that it must be dredged and straightened. 

We are fearful, because the people are so put out that some tempo- 
rary expedient will be adopted that would be more or less useless, 
and probably would have to be torn out very shortly with the waste 
of money. 

Mr. Hanp. We have had a great deal of testimony, prior to this 
hearing, but we are very glad to have had your statement, gentlemen. 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Bellamy, would you like to say something for the 
record ? 
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Mr. Betiamy. I think Mr. Ray has pretty well covered the situa- 
tion. I believe that a history of the floods has been made available 
to the committee. 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Bellamy, I think the committee could well take judi- 
cial notice of the fact that Peace Cross is flooded frequently. 

Mr. Beuiamy. I might add that Mr. McGrath at one time was de- 
layed some 3 hours, could not get away to appear before a Senate 
committee, and he was very much agitated over the situation. 

We are concerned over what could happen in the event some calam- 
ity came to Washington, by virtue of an enemy, because the first thing 
they would do would be to try to drop bombs over the bridges to the 
south and to hit the water supply of Washington, and the people would 
want to get out of Washington, as naturally, they should. It would 
be just too bad if at such a time Peace Cross was flooded. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your statements. 
[ can assure you that the subcommittee is going to give very careful 
attention to your statements. 

Mr. Smauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 


WILMINGTON AND Moreneap Ciry, N. C. 


Mr. Davis. I will insert at this point a statement of Mr. G. W. Gil- 
lette. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


NokrH CAROLINA STATE Port AUTHORITY 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Appropriations Committee, My 
name is G. W. Gillette. I am executive director of the North Carolina State 
Port Authority. Under my authority comes the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of not only our two deep sea ports at Wilmington and Morehead City, but 
the development of smaller ports along the Intracoastal Waterway and navi- 
gable rivers. 

I am appearing here today in desperation. I have carefully studied the Corps 
of Engineers civil works budget for the fiscal year 1954, I find nothing therein 
for my State. What is more, I didn’t find anything for North Carolina in the 
1953, 1952, and 1951 budgets. And now I find that the item for operation and 
maintenance has been revised downward by the Bureau of the Budget approxi- 
mately $2 million. 

Gentlemen, I am well aware of your responsibilities, and I am in sympathy with 
your position, but frankly, I tell you that the navigable waterways in my State 
are deteriorating and the various industries that have developed along, and 
as a result of, our waterways are suffering. 

North Carolina is the only State along the Middle and South Atlantic coast 
with major ports that doesn’t have at least 34 feet of water. Three of these 
States have from 35 to 40 feet. Ours is 30 feet for Morehead City and 32 feet 
for Wilmington. We have requested 34 feet. It has been authorized for Wil- 
mington but our request for funds to dredge to the depth of other ports fell on 
deaf ears. During this time, however, other ports with less annual tonnage 
have been favored with deeper water. While this is very bad from our point 
of view when the State is spending nearly $8 million to develop its deep sea 
ports, what is worse is the fact that our already inadequate channels are not 
maintained at project depths. I have before me now a record of surveys made 
of the channel conditions at Morehead City and at Wilmington in April of this 
year. At Morehead City we have a depth today of only 27 feet when 30 feet is 
supposed to be maintained. At Wilmington we are shoaled to a depth of 27.2 
feet where 32 feet is the controlling depth. 
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Last month we had to turn a ship away from our docks at Wilmington because 
she could not get flotation, although she was drawing less than 28 feet, and I 
have in my hand here now letters from the Standard Oil Co., the Trumbull 
Asphalt Co., and the Navy, as well as others, all complaining about the inadequate 
depth of water at Morehead City. 

Gentlemen, it is serious. The development and maintenance of our navigable 
waters is a direct responsibility of the Federal Government. North Carolina 
is not only getting no new work, but our existing waterways are not maintained. 
It is not only our deep sea ports that are neglected, but the inland waterways, 
the channels connecting the smaller ports, such as Atlantic Sea Level, Davis, 
Haskers Island, Manteo, Oriental, Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout, and small 
inlets along the entire coast—all neglected in the name of economy, false 
economy. 

I respectfully appeal to you to restore the full amount recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers in order that we may have the depth for navigation authorized 
by the Federal Government. 

G. W. GULLLETTE, 
Executive Director, North Carolina State Port Authority. 


Neep ror ADEQUATE Power FACILITIES IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record at this time a statement 
of A. H. Wegner. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF A. H. WEGNER OF THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER Co. 


My name is A. H. Wegner. I am employed by the Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane, Wash., and am a representative of that company on the Pacific 
Northwest Utilities Conference Committee. The company has been associated 
with the conference committee from its earliest beginning and is an active 
participant in the Northwest power pool. 

Currently, the Washington Water Power Co. is completing the construction 
of a hydroelectric project at Cabinet Gorge on the Clark Fork River in northern 
Idaho with a capability of 230,000 kilowatts. The first two units were brought 
into operation in the late months of 1952 and thereby helped to reduce, by more 
than 100,000 kilowatts, the severity of the power shortage then occurring. With 
the last of the four generator units coming into production about July 1953, the 
project and related transmission facilities are expected to cost about $46 million, 

To further increase its power supply, the company is presently conducting 
engineering investigations of another hydro site, Noxon Rapids, on the satu 
river but in western Montana, and should engineering and financia! arrangements 
be found feasible we plan to proceed with its construction. Such installation is 
tenatively estimated to cost in excess of $80 million for the plant and related 
transmission facilities and have a power capability of around 860,000 kilowatts, 

In addition to planning for a power project at Noxon Rapids the company is 
also investigating the possibility of adding to the power supply of the region 
by importing a block of power and energy from a neighboring electric utility, 
to the north of Spokane, in Canada. Such import of power as may be possible 
must be made with due regard to national and international requiremeits and 
it is not possible at this date to consider this more than a possibility. 

The Washington Water Power Co. joins the associates of the conference com- 
mittee in inviting your attention to the continuing need for adequate power gener- 
ation in the Pacific Northwest as reflected in studies made for and supplied to 
the Federal Power Commission and the Defense Electric Power Administration. 
Particularly do we emphasize the increasing need for an adequate amount of 
storage reservoir Capacity on the upper reaches on the main stem of the Colum 
bia River. 

My purpose in outlinng the work that the company is doing to implement 
power supply is to invite attentton to the fact that as an investor-owned tax- 
paying utility, the Washington Water Power Co. is conscious of a utility respon- 
sibility to its customers and to the area. The company, as other utilities of the 
region, is diligently doing what it can to increase the power resources thereof. 
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Mr. Davis. We will resume our hearings with the discussion of 
various projects on the Missouri River. We are pleased to have with 
us this afternoon Representative Harold Lovre and Senator Mundt 
from South Dakota, as well as present Governor Anderson and former 
Governor Mickelson of South Dakota. 

Congressman Lovre has kindly consented to act as the coordinator 
for this group, so that we do keep things moving along. We will turn 
it over to you and let you handle the presentation in your own way. 

Mr. Lover. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. First, permit 
me to thank you for this opportunity to present to you and your com- 
mittee the picture of the Missouri River program as it exists today. 
Recognizing that time is of the essence and that you and your com- 
mittee have been fully briefed by the Corps of Engineers as to the 
essentiality of this program, I shall be extremely brief. 

I have been requested to take care of this time, and I have divided 
the time among the three States of South Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa. 
We have a delegation here, also, in opposition. We have granted them 
30 minutes. Therefore, what I shall try to do is to try to keep this 
presentation within the 2-hour limit which has been given and present 
to you the picture both pro and con the way it has been given to us. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, for the sake of brevity I should like to 
file my own statement so that it will appear in the record at this poimt. 
(The statement is as follows :) 





STATEMENT BY Hon. Haroutp O. Lovre, A REPRESENTATIVE 
Srate oF SourtTH DaKoTA 


IN CONGRESS FROM THE 





Mr. Chuirman, today we can thank kind Providence for the men of vision of 
yesterday—men who set out to conquer the ravages of nature. Nature hasn't 
always been kind to the people of the Missouri River Basin. We have seen 
driving dust turn light into darkness. We have seen the Missouri River flood 
our towns, cities, and fertile lands, leaving in its wake human misery, loss of 
life, and millions and millions of dollars of destruction. We have seen drought 
and pestilence. 

The men of yesterday, recognizing nature’s power of destruction in the Missouri 
River Basin, passed the Flood Control Act of 1944. The sole purpose of the act 
was to transform this power of destruction into a power of benefits for all 
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mankind—flood control, irrigation, navigation, power, recreation, and the like. 
It is an integrated prgram, consisting of a series of projects, each dependent 
upon the other, for maximum efficiency at a minimum of cost. 

“Since the eventful year, the program has progressed steadily. I have been 
advised that the Corps of Engineers phase of the basin program has now reat hed 
the point where construction is completed or under way on 79 percent of the 

ntire program. On a monetary basis, 39 percent of the corps’ projects in the 
basin are now completed. It is significant to note that during the year 1952, 
12 million cubie yards of earth were moved in the 3 major projects—Oahe, Fort 
Randall, and Gavins Point. Of this amount, 514 million feet were excavated at 
Fort Randall, 5 million at Oahe, and 114 million at Gavins Point. 

The fruits of this work are already being realized in terms of very substantial 
flood-damage reduction and other benefits. This was exemplified in the record 
Missouri River flood in the spring of 1952 which resulted in damages estimated 
at $179 million. An estimated $238 million additional damage would have 
occurred had it not been for flood-control work already completed, or nearly 
completed. 

We are thankful that the new administration recognizes the essentiality for 
the continuation of this program. Although the budget for the Missouri River 
program has been greatly reduced from that of the Truman administration and 
the MBIAC, we accept it wholeheartedly and urge this subcommittee to accept it 
as submitted, because nobody recognizes more fully the necessity for a balanced 
budget and a strong defense than the people of the Missouri River Basin. At this 
point, I am compelled to state that the people of the basin were terribly dis- 
appointed when funds for Oahe, the heart of the whole program, were missing 
from the budget Without Oahe, the entire program would have been scuttled 
and millions of dollars wasted. This oversight has now been corrected, for 
which we are grateful. With the help of this committee, the Eisenhower 
administration, and the Congress, we can carry on the work which has been so 
nobly started. 

I would be derelict in my duty if I did not call to your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
other compelling factors which must be considered with the program as a whole 

We have in our State 32 REA’s. Each of these cc-ops has been led to believe 
that within a short period of time it would have the benefit of hydroelectric 
power from these projects. Relying on that assumption, the co-ops have obli- 
gated themselves for $77 million in preparation. We must keep faith with these 


farmers 


The city of Pierre, capital of South Dakota, and the site of the Oahe Dam, has 
bonded itself to the limit to provide school, hospital, water and sewer facilities, 
and the like to take care of the influx of workers. We can’t break the bond with 
these people. 

The town of Pollock will be completely inundated. Preparations for the 
removal of the town have been in progress for a long time, at great expens« 
and great personal sacrifice. Although few in number, these fine people must 
be considered. 

The city of Yankton, located across the river from the site of Gavins Point. 
sone to great length to shoulder local responsibility in connection with this 
Government project. 

Mr. Chairman, these are but a few of the local responsibilities which have 
been willingly shouldered by the people of my district in their earnest desire to 
cooperate. I have representatives of the various facets of the South Dakota 
economy here today to testify They are all fine people and they will present 
the picture as seen by South Dakotans. 


Mr. Lovre. I also have a statement which I received from the North 
western Public Service Co. of Huron, S. Dak., under date of Mav 13 
in favor of this program, which I ask the same permission to file. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to have that for the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


} 


s 


NORTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE Co., 
Huron, 8. Dak., May 13, 1953. 
Civin FUNCTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 


House Appropriations Committe, Washington, D. CO. 


GENTLEMEN: The management of Northwestern Public Service Co. has been 
on record since prior to the Flood Control Act of 1944, as favoring an orderly and 


economical development of the Missouri River to provide flood control and 
irrigation. 
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It is our understanding that the Oahe, Fort Randall, and Garrison dams are 
considered by the Army’s Corps of Engineers as key structures which together 
will forever eliminate the danger of floods along the lower mainstem of the 
Missouri River. Each reservoir was placed where it would impound drainage 
waters from certain designated areas. Eliminate any one of the upstream 
mainstem dams and the waters of that area must descend upon the next down- 
stream reservoir which in turn, has not been designed or built to function under 
such circumstances. 

It is our further understanding that the Oahe Dam (7 percent completed at a 
cost of $17,000,000 to date) is designed to store the floodwaters of the drainage 
basin lying between Oahe and the Garrison Dams. It is designed to serve ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the Missouri drainage area and to provide about 22 
percent of the proposed flood control storage capacity. Furthermore, the useful 
storage life of the Fort Randall reservoir (downstream from Oahe) is dependent 
upon the desilting which the Oahe Dam can perform in addition to its flood- 
control storage capabilities. Sedimentation is a recognized problem in Missouri 
Kiver flood-control storage. 

It should be remembered that Congress authorized Oahe as a multipurpose 
project geared to flood control, irrigation and hydroelectric power. A great bene- 
fit can be derived in South Dakota from Oahe if the floodwaters to be stored in its 
reservoir can be made available at reasonable cost for irrigation of South Dakota 
lands, thereby helping to stabilize the agricultural economy of the State. When 
Oahe is built we would expect through our contract with the Department of the 
Interior, to assist in the distribution throughout our service area of the hydro- 
electric power thus developed. 

We commend the administration for its attitude of economy. We do not think 
that any citizen of this Great Plains area should object to a percentage cut that 
will reduce the annual Federal expenditures. But instead of eliminating the 
Oahe appropriation, we believe that Congress should continue sufficient appro- 
priation for Oahe construction to allow it to move forward on a sound, economical 
engineering basis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NORTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE Co. 
By - . ——, President. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, we are mighty fortunate today to have 
with us the Governor of the State of South Dakota, and also the 
former Governor. 

At this time I am going to ask Gov. Sigurd Anderson to make his 
presentation. Governor Anderson. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to hear you, Governor. 

Governor AnbersoN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Sigurd Anderson. I am the Governor of the State of 
South Dakota and the chairman of the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, composed of the governors of the 10 States in the Missouri 
Basin, and also a member of the Missouri Basin Inter agency Com- 
mittee. 

I appear before this committee at this time on behalf of the Missouri 
Basin development program, which is better know as the Pick-Sloan 
plan. I know that the members of your committee are very familiar 
with the background of this great development program, but I would 
like to take a minute to make a further statement. 

The Missouri River is one of the wildest and one of the most 
treacherous rivers in the entire world. Year after year it has caused 
floods which have caused damage to the extent of billions of dollars. 
In 1943 a great flood in the basin caused the people of the basin, as 
well as the people of the United States, to demand that something 
be done. As a result the 1944 Flood Control Act was passed, and this 
act proposed to tame the Missouri River; but, in addition to that, it 
was thought it would also bring to the people of the basin certain 
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benefits which would be secondary in nature to flood control but which 
would be very vital to the basin. Those benefits, in addition to the 
No. 1 benefit of flood control, are the benefits of power, of irrigation, 
of navigation, of recreation, and of soil and water conservation. 
Those are the 6 benefits which will come from this great development 
plan. 

That plan has been in effect for 814 years, and Congress has made 
appropriations in order that this pl: in can be completed. We are now 
in the ninth year of construction of the projects which make up the 
whole plan. During that time there have been a structures 
which have nearly become completed. In fact, we have one in our 
State, the Fort Randall Dam, which is somated | to the extent of 80 
percent or thereabouts. There is a huge dam in North Dakota, Fort 
Garrison Dam, which is completed to about the same extent. There 
are other structures which are completed to a lesser extent. There are 
some great structures on the main stem of the Missouri. 

In order that this program may be completed, those structures will 
have to be completed. 

During that 814 year period there have been a great many dis- 
placements which have been made. There are many farmers and 
ranchers who have made their plans because of displacements. The 
cities of the State have made their plans by enlarging their school and 
municipal facilities. There is one town which is going to be moved 
in toto from its present location. There will be a speaker on behalf 
of that town here this afternoon. 

There have been so many plans made and so much work has been 
done that if that plan does not gO forward now it will cause a great 
deal of alteration with suspense to the people who are affected thereby. 

Now, I know that you members of this committee are very interested 
in balancing the budget. That is one thing I have heard more about 
since I have been here in Washington than any other matter. I 
attended the Governors’ Conference called by the President, and I 
know what an amount of work is being done to balance the budget. 

The amount, which is being asked here for the continuation and 
ultimate completion of this great pr oject is something which, of course, 
is going to take some money. There is no question about that. But 
there has been a scaling down of what has been asked. For instance, 
the Missouri Basin Interagency Committee, of which IT am a member, 
projected $146 million for this year. The Truman budget recom- 
mended $124 million. The approved budget, the one whic’: now seems 
to be before us for consideration, is $77 million. T feel that in view of 
the great benefits which are to come this is something we cannot afford 
to any more than slow up toa minimum. These floods we have had in 
the Missouri Basin are such that we cannot afford to support them in 
the future. 

I recall the flood in 1952. As the Governor of South Dakota, it was 
my job to assist with all the work in connection with the handling of 
the flood. We lost no lives, but the property damage was considerable. 
In the main streets of Pierre we had 314 and 4 feet of water. In the 
city of Fort Pierre, across the river, there were some houses of which 
you could barely see the chimney. This river began almost at its 
birthplace and scoured out the valley all the way down to Omaha. 
The damage which was done was terrific. You cannot imagine it. 
Down at Sioux City and below the river was 11 miles wide. To fly 
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over that flood and to see the great farmsteads of Iowa and Nebraska 
standing in water so that you could just see the roofs of the houses 
was something which would make a person cry. The damage ran 
into the millions. 

Now, the year before there was flooding in the Kaw River, the Blue 
River and into the Missouri. Some day there is going to be a flooding 
of the entire basin all at one time, and then the damage which will 
be done will be incalculable. We are spending or losing billions of 
dollars from these floods. They are going to have to be taken care of, 
because the Missouri River flows through the breadbasket of the 
United States. 

Our population increase is about 8,000 people per day. The demands 
which are going to be made on the farm sg Giiidc e and productivity in 
the United States are going to become greater not year by year but 
month by month. We cannot afford to have a river like the Missouri 
River which does so much damage. It is just going to have to be 
taken care of. 

For 814 years we have been doing just that. So here this afternoon 
I appear on behalf of the people of South Dakota and the 10 gover- 
nors of the Missouri Basin to ask this committee to provide the funds 
so that we may proceed in an orderly manner to control the Missouri 
River. 

There are several structures on this stream which I should like to 
discuss with particularity. One of them is Oahe Dam. Oahe Dam is 
5 or 6 miles north of the capital city of Pierre, and is the main struc- 
ture of all of this great plan. 

It is the structure that is going to impound 22,500,000 acre-feet of 
water. It is going to provide the greatest amount of power of any 
dam on the river. 

This great structure has been under attack, and I am very happy 
to note that the committee of the budget has recommended that 

8,250,000 be appropriated for the fiscal year 1954. 

So here today I want to say that the people of South Dakota come 
before you and ask you to consider this great program. 

With me this afternoon are the represent: tives, the presidents and 
the officers of the State rural electric association, a ee of 60,000 
members. They want this program to go forward. 

There are with me this afternoon the presidents of the various farm 
organizations, the American Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, the 
State grange, and other organizations. Chambers of commerce of the 
various cities of the State of South Dakota have come here asking 
that we represent to you the need and the necessity of carrying for- 
ward this program. 

Gentlemen, this is not only a worthy cause, this is a necessary cause 
that has, for 814 years been going forward. 

Efforts are now being ms ade toc ripple this program. The 10 States 
of the Missouri Basin, the United States of America, cannot afford to 
have this program now slowed down to a walk. 

It is necessary for the preservation of the lives, the property, and 
the welfare of the United States, as well as the States that are con- 
cerned, and so I here this afternoon, as Governor of my State, and 
as the chairman of the Missouri River States Committee, and as a 
member of the Missouri Basin Interagency Committee, respectfully 
request that you consider the budgetary requests with a great deal of 
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favorable consideration because, gentlemen, this is a great cause, and 
one that is most necessary for the welfare of these States and the 
Nation. 

Thank you very much. 

(The statement submitted by Governor Anderson is as follows :) 


My name is Sigurd Anderson. I am Governor of the State of South Dakota, 
chairman of the Missouri River States Committee and a member of the Missouri 
Basin Interagency Committee. I appear before your committee in behalf of the 
Missouri Basin development program, better known as the Pick-Sloan plan. 
This plan was authorized by Congress in 1944. 

As you know, disastrous floods in the Missouri Basin in 1943 led to the pas- 
sage of the Flood Control Act of 1944. In 1951 and 1952 tremendous floods in the 
basin reemphasized the need for flood control. In the spring of 1952 the Missouri 
River in the upper basin, crested to an all-time high. The main streets of Pierre, 
S. Dak., were under 4 feet of water. In Fort Pierre, S. Dak., the water was so 
high that only chimneys of many houses could be seen. The flood stage at Pierre, 
S. Dak., is 15 feet. At crest, the measured stage was 25 feet. Below Sioux City, 
Iowa, the river was 11 miles wide. The damage caused by the rampaging Mis- 
souri was appalling. I could belabor you with a flood of facts, but I believe you 
know the story. The Nation cannot afford to support as vicious, unruly, and 
threatening a river as the Missouri. 

The principal reason for the Pick-Sloan plan is flood control. Secondary to 
flood control, there follow the benefits of hydroelectric power, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, recreation, soil, and water conservation. It is planned that the Missouri 
River shall not only be controlled but also be made to produce benefits to the 
basin States and the Nation. 

For a period of 8 years or thereabouts, the Corps of Engineers of the Army, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, other Federal agencies, the basin States and their 
subdivisions have worked toward the completion of this great and necessary 
plan. The plan is now 45 percent complete. Obvious benefits are now inuring to 
the States and the Nation. Now is not the time to cripple this very necessary pro- 
gram. We have proceeded too far for that! I realize the task before you in 
sincerely seeking to balance the budget for fiscal year 1954. As Governor of my 
State, I know the difficulties of budget making and adoption. It is businesslike, 
desirable, and laudable that you endeavor to balance the budget. In casting 
about to achieve this balance, I hope that you will not slash items that will cause 
hardship. Verily, your task is not simple. 

There are those who may urge that your committee should overlook the pro- 
gram so that some economies might thereby be effected. That type of economy 
would be wasteful. I feel that the program should be completed at the earliest 
possible date consistent with the state of the Federal Treasury. The sooner the 
program is finished, the sooner will the States and the Nation receive the benefits 
of flood control, power, irrigation, recreation, navigation, soil and water conserva- 
tion. Permit me to point out that a few more billion dollar floods in the basin 
could equal the cost of the program and all we would have would be damage, 
destruction and debris. 

Let us examine the budget recommendations for the 1954 fiscal year insofar as 
the Corps of Engineers projects are concerned : 


mene AC Truman Approved 
rvear 


bdnet budget budget 
Garrison Dam 
Fort Randall Dan | 
Gavins Point Dam 
Oahe Dam | 


$40, 000, 000 000, 000 $31, 000, 000 
25, 500, 000 22. 700, 000 14, 700, 000 
*21, 000, 000 , 800, 000 12, 100, 000 
15, 000, 000 14, 800, 000 8, 250, 000 
Kenslers Bend 750,000 | 500, 000 | 500, 000 
Kansas City, flood control | 2, 000, 000 , 975, 000 | 750, 000 
Tuttle Creek Dam 21,000,000 | 15,800, 000 : 
Agricultural levees 4, 500, 000 800, 000 800, 000 
Havre, Mont 1, 285, 000 790, 000 | 790, 000 
Missouri River to Kansas City to mouth 5, 000, 000 | 3, 500, 000 2, 300, 000 
Kansas City to Omaha , | 4,000, 000 | 3, 500, 000 
Omaha to Sioux City : 4 i 10, 000, 000 { 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 


Total cae 146, 035, 000 |124, 165, 000 77, 190, 000 


1 $10 million the combined figure for Kansas City to Omaha and Omaha to Sioux City in MBIAC 6-year 
budget. 
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I believe the approved budget represents the minimum that should be con- 
sidered. I wish the MBIAC recommendations could be accepted, but I recognize 
the financing problems facing you. We in the Missouri Basin cannot and will not 
let our impatience stampede our good judgment. 

The people in the basin are making many sacrifices in order that the program 
may go forward. In South Dakota, for Corps of Engineers projects alone, 
376,500 acres of land will be taken for reservoir and dam-site purposes. Many 
displacements have been made. Towns will have to be moved. Farmers and 
ranchers have been or will be moved. Schools and municipalities have enlarged 
their facilities to meet increased requirements. REA’s have planned to receive 
hydroelectric power and have built or planned transmission lines to take such 
power. Al/l of South Dakota has made plans wherein the Missouri Basin pro 
gram plays an important part. A change of plans made necessary by failure ot 
appropriations would be most damaging and would cause suspense and uncer- 
tainty of immeasurable proportions 

I would like to call to the committee’s attention that the most important 
structure, the key project of the program is Oahe Dam. ‘This dam will be the 
largest and the most strategic dam on the main stem of the Missouri. If Oahe 
Dam is not built or unduly delayed, expensive changes and alterations will have 
to be provided for Fort Randall Dam. Oahe controls the flood control, irrigation 
and hydroelectric power phases of the Missouri Basin program as surely as does 
night follow the day. I am gratified to know that the Bureau of the' Budget has 
recommended $8,250,000 for Oahe Dam. It will enable the Corps of Engineers 
to carry on construction phases that logically should proceed with all possible 
Sspet ad. 

The Missouri Basin development program to be effective, must be considered, 
planned for and be constructed in its entirety. The program is not restricted to 
1 State or 2 States where the main-stem dams will be located. The program is a 
national program being carried on in 10 States and I urge your committee’s sup- 
port for the program generally. 

I come here todsy to urge your support of the Missouri Basin program. As the 
Governor of my State, I am supported by a great majority of the citizens of the 
State The memb rs of the congressional delegation favor the program and have 
worked for it. All of the governors in office since the passage of the 1944 Flood 
Control Act have worked diligentiy for the program. The REA’s, the Farm 
Bureau, the Farmers Union, the State Grange, the South Dakota Reclamation 
Association, the chambers of commerce—all support this great program. Speuk 
ing as Governor of South Dakota, as a member of the Missouri Basin Interagency 
Committee and as chairman of the Missouri River States Committee, a committee 
of 10 governors—the chief executives of North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and South Dakota, I 
earnestly urge your support and recommendations for appropriations for the 
support of the Missouri Basin program. 

Thank you for the privileges and courtesies accorded me during this hearing. 

Mr. Davis. I would say that the former attorney general of the 
State of South Dakota has not forgotten how to plead a case. 

Governor Anprerson. Thank you. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, ever since the inception of this program 
every governor we have ever had has been a strong advocate of the 
Missouri River development program. We have a former governor 
with us today, the Honorable George T. Mickelson, who not only has 
served our State as Governor, but has also served as a member of the 
South Dakota Legislature, he has served as speaker of the House of 
Representatives and also served as the attorney general for two terms, 
and we are very happy to have Ex-Governor Mickelson with us today. 

Governor Mickelson. 

Governor Micxetson. Thank you, Mr. Lovre. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee and our distinguished 
guests, with your permission I will sit here and read this statement. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Governor Mickxetson. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, my name is George T. Mickelson. I am a former State legislator, 
attorney general, and Governor of South Dakota. 
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It isa real pleasure for me to again have the opportunity of appear- 
ing before this committee in the interests of the Missouri River devel- 
opment program. I wish to thank the members of this committee 
and all of the Members of the Congress for the manner in which you 
have recognized this great Midwest resource development in the past, 
and to state that we feel confident that it will continue to have your 
support for its orderly and early completion. 

As a member of the State legis]: ature for 6 years and chairman of 
the house committee on appropriations, I know something of the task 
which faces you gentlemen. It was my privilege to serve our State 
as attorney general when the Flood Control Act of 1944 was enacted 
by the Congress and to work closely with our distinguished Governor, 
Hon. M. Q. Sharpe, who as the then chairman of the Missouri River 
States Committee, gave so liberally of his boundless energy and talents 
in getting the program under way. As Governor of our State and a 
member of the Missouri River States Committee and of the Missouri 
Basin Interagency Committee for 4 years between 1947 and 1951, I 
had the opportunity of working closely with the officials of the other 

3asin States and of the Federal agencies in carrying this great pro- 

gram forward. I retired from public office and, may I be permitted to 
say “voluntarily,” in 1951 and my distinguished successor, the Hon- 
orable Sigurd Anderson, as Governor of our State and as chairman of 
the Missouri River States Committee, who has just testified, has been 
doing an outstanding job as an effective spokesman for the State of 
South Dakota and the other Basin States in interpreting the great 
benefits which will come to the people of the Missouri Valley and of 
the Nation as a whole when this program is completed. 

So much for who I was. Now, who am I and for whom do I speak 
here today? Iam just a private citizen of the State of South Dakota, 
testifying in my own behalf and on behalf of the city of Aberdeen, our 
State’s third largest city and its chamber of commerce; the city of 
Mobridge, near which presently rests the last remains of that great 
Indian chieftain, Sitting Bull; the city of Pierre, our State’s capital 
city, and its chamber of commerce; my home city of Selby, and the 
a and surrounding community of Pollock. 

I do not want to take the time of this committee in any detailed 
explanations of the program, its multiple purposes and benefits. That 
has been done, and will be done to some extent by other witnesses at 
this hearing. Suffice it to savy that the whole program of Missouri 
Basin development was undertaken after authority therefor was 
granted under Public Law 534 of the 78th Congress, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Flood Control Act of 1944, and only after extensive 
hearings and meetings throughout the length and breadth of the val- 
ley to explain the program and learn the wishes of the people, and 
only after extensive hearings before the various committees of the 
Congress. The Congress, year after year since that time, has appro- 
priated the funds to carry the program to ultimate completion. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the work in this great land and water re- 
source development, which embraces one-sixth of the land area of the 
United States and produces approximately one-half of the Nation’s 
food supply, has been completed. The governors of the 10 Basin 
States were instrumental in formulating ‘the program in the begin- 
ning and have wholeheartedly supported it all through the years. 
The people of the valley, with few exceptions, and I say this advised- 





ly, are enthusiastically behind it and are anxiously awaiting the day 
when the full benefits of the flood control, hydroelectric power, navi- 
gation, irrigation, water supply, and recreation features of the pro- 
gram will be a realization, 

The people I represent are supporting the Bureau of the Budget’s 
recommended appropriations for all of the projects, but the one 
which will bring to us the greatest benefits and which will compen- 
sate us for the loss of the river bottom lands given up for the storage 
of water in order to prevent the flooding of the lower valley, is the 
Oahe Dam and Reservoir, located near Pierre in the central part of 
the State. This is one of the key projects in the whole program and 
the work there must go forward along with the other main-stem 
projects, as planned and in an orderly fashion. 

May I, at this point, mention an aspect of the Oahe appropriation 
which I am certain will be of great interest to you because of the 
manner in which it affects the town and trade territory of the town 
of Pollock, S. Dak. When the authorization for the construction of 
Oahe was passed by the Congress in 1944, these people realized that 
their town would be completely inundated when Oahe was completed. 
As a direct result, this town which serves a sizable trade territory, has 
dwindled from 550 to 375 inhabitants. These people for nearly 10 
years have been ob — to try to do business and carry on normal 
lives, not knowing, how, or when this flooding would take place, 
The uncertainty of this became too great for about 175 of them to bear 
and they moved away, but not because they wanted to do so. Their 
leaving has placed an even greater burden on the remainder of the 
population, in maintaining schools, churches, and so forth. But they 
are resolute people. Many of them were born in this town and they 
do not wish to leave. They have organized what is known as the 
Pollock Flood Association and have selected a site for the new loca- 
tion of their town. They are in the process of employing technical 
help to meet their many and varied problems. But it is absolutely 
essential that the people of this community know what to expect in 
the very near future, as, otherwise, they will suffer financial loss which 
will be disastrous to them. The Army engineers have recognized this 
fact and have agreed to start their appraisal and land-acquisition pro- 
gram in this community just as soon as the 1954 appropriations for 
Oahe are available. This is not a large community, considering the 
whole United States. Their numbers are not great when you think in 
terms of our large cities, but it is a typical Midwest ¢ ommunity. They 
are good citizens, and I know because I have lived all my life in a 
neighboring community only 40 miles away. They have the same 
right as the rest of us to live and plan their futures without the uncer- 
tainties which this situation presents. It is a very serious and pathetic 
matter for them. This committee and the Congress, by approving the 
na appropriation of $8,250,000 for Oahe for fiscal year 
1954, can materially help them in meeting the many problems which 
they hace 

Gentlemen, the appropriations recommended for the civil functions 
of the Department of the Army for projects in the Missouri Basin are 
only approximately 45 percent of the amount requested and only 54 
percent of the amount recommended in President Truman’s budget. 
But we in South Dakota recognize the need for reducing Federal 
spending and we are entirely willing to accept these reductions in 





order to accomplish this laudable objective. I earnestly hope that this 
subcommittee, the whole committee, and the Congress will find it pos- 


sible to support the figures recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor Anprerson. I would like permission, as part of my testi- 
mony, to file for the record a statement which is being submitted on 
behalf of the Mobridge, S. Dak., area speaking through its chamber 
of commerce. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have that for the record. 

Governor Anperson. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE MOBRIDGE, S. DAK., AREA SPEAKING THROUGH ITs 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


It is with some pride that we claim to be among the pioneers in advocating the 
utilization of the water resources of the Missouri River. River development has 
been a major project on the program of the Mobridge group since 1920 when 
Mead & Seastone, at the instance of the State legislature, made an engineering 
investigation of the Missouri River and selected the Ashley Island site (about a 
mile above what is now called the Oak Creek site) as a most feasible site for a 
dam within the boundaries of South Dakota. The Mead & Seastone plan con- 
templated a low dam for the production of electric power only. 

We were greatly encouraged when after much inquiry the so-called Pick-Sloan 
plan was developed and received congressional approval. However, in the early 
stages our group was opposed to the high Oahe Dam and felt that a low dam at 
Oahe together with another dam of equal proportions at the Oak Creek site would 
serve the public interest to a greater degree. Implementing our opposition we ap- 
peared at least three times before the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee and 
filed elaborate briefs setting forth our position. This continued until some time in 
the late fall of 1945 when we were asked by General Pick, then head of the Army 
engineers, to meet with him and other interested officials so that the matter 
could be thoroughly considered. A meeting was accordingly held attended by 
General Pick, Senator Mundt, Governor-elect Mickelson, and the then representa- 
tive of the Reclamation Bureau, W. C. Sloan. General Pick made a very frank 
statement, the main purport was that our opposition was and would be entirely 
futile. He explained at length the necessity for a series of integrated dams on 
the Missouri and insisted that the plan as made was the result of over 15 years 
of the most thoroughgoing engineering study. At that time no money had been 
expended for actual construction but he still was firm in his contention that no 
modification of the plan could be considered at that time. He stated that oppo- 
sition groups might hinder appropriations and delay development but that the 
practicability and feasibility of the plan, and the various portions thereof, were 
all engineering problems. He therefore urged the Mobridge group to abandon 
their opposition and get in line with the other portions of the Missouri Valley 
in support of the overall project. 

Mr. Sloan made similar statements and outlined tentative plans for an irriga- 
tion project in this area should the water level be raised to a sufficient height for 
use in connection with a proposed pumping project. 

After the meeting with General Pick and other Federal officials the chamber 
of commerce held another meeting which was largely attended and at which time 
the matter was thoroughly discussed. Before the close of this meeting a resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously withdrawing opposition to the Pick-Sloan plan 
and pledging wholehearted support to the overall project. 

Since that time we have consistently supported the realization of the improve- 
ment and have contributed what we could toward making known our support. 
We were keenly disappointed in learning that the Bureau of the Budget had 
eliminated the Oahe appropriation and feel that it would be a grave mistake to 
discontinue, or unduly delay, the building of the Oahe Dam. We are thoroughly 
satisfied that this high dam is necessary and justified as a flood-control measure, 
The city of Mobridge is situated on a high bench and it is not in danger of being 
damaged by floods in its business or residential districts. However, the 1952 
flood disrupted the Mobridge water plant and made it unusable. The city was 
saved from grave danger by being able to secure water from a local utility that 





had facilities for pumping from wells above the flood level. The city of Mobridge 
also suffered heavy damage to a park on the river bank which had been improved 
at much expense. The flood ruined it and made it entirely unusable. 

The farmers and ranchers occupying the wide river bottom valley west and 
east of Mobridge suffered very heavy damage. Their fields were covered with 
sand, grain was destroyed in granaries, corn in corneribs, alfalfa fields were 
drowned out and much hay and feed destroyed. In this immediate area the flood 
damage was very heavy although not to be compared with damage lower down 
the river where whole cities were inundated. 

We are also satisfied that the high Oahe Dam should be built for production 
of electric power. The enormous increase of demand for electric power due to 
the extension of REA cooperatives and beginning industrialization of the area, 
makes it imperative that hydroelectric sources of power be utilized. 

We also feel that irrigation is the most reliable means of increasing the supply 
of foods and other products of the soil in this area. Population is increasing at 
an alarming rate and there are predictions of a world food shortage. It is, 
therefore, the part of wisdom to provide for irrigation as a known and tried 
means for increased production. 

We are also satisfied that any suggestion for a change in plans either by elimi- 
nating one or more dams or by building dams of a different height comes much 
too late. The Pick-Sloan plan with a high dam at Oahe has been an approved 
project for about 10 years. The height of the pool has been established and 
publicized, the area to be taken to accommodate the pool has been determined 
and the whole economy of the valley has been geared to this plan. Cities and 
other public bodies have made their plans with a view to what would happen 
when Oahe was completed. All of the farmers and ranchers have conducted their 
operations in view of the proposed eventuality. In the wide valley west and 
south of Mobridge there have been no improvements on farms since the plan was 
announced, They have all conducted their affairs in anticipation of having to 
move when the waters would occupy their present holdings. 

Simmarizing we respectfully submit that adequate appropriations should be 
made available so that the consideration of Oahe can go forward according to 
plan for the following reasons: 

1. It is needed for flood control and no effective flood control will be possible 
withcut it. 

2. It is needed for the production of the increasing demand for electric power. 
3. It is needed to make possible irrigation, the only effective means for sub- 
stantially augmenting the world’s food supply. 

ft. Any change in plans at this stage would be economically unsound and would 
wholly disrupt the established economy. 


Mr. Lovre. Mr, Chairman, not only has this program had the full 
and unanimous support of all of the governors since the day of its 
inception, but also the unanimous support of every member of the 
South Dakota delegation in Congress since that time. 

We have with us today Senator Mundt, and we certainly want to 
present him to you, and maybe he would like to say a word or two. 

Mr. Davis. Our colleague needs no introduction to the members of 
this committee. We are glad to have you back in the House for a 
while, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Glenn. This recalls the happy day 
when you and I played together on the congressional baseball team 
in a game which you won by hitting a home run, and for which you 
got a washing machine for your wife, so I know that you are interested 
in certain aspects of the use of water. I serve on the same committee 
on the Senate side as you gentlemen serve on so ably on the House 
side. I really came over to watch your good committee at work, but 
I do want to associate myself with the remarks made by our present 
Governor and our former Governor, and to express the hope that you 
will look at this program as one big project. 

As far as the main stem project is concerned, it is really one pro- 
gram strung together by a ribbon of water in which each project is 
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desigi ed to operate ith the others, so that stopping the work or 
slowing it down deci ‘dedly on any of them would affect the whole 
program. 

This $814 million which the Bureau of the Budget submitted to 
the House and Senate committees, and I might say after very careful 
reexamination = very careful study of the economics and the con- 
sequent effect of it, as you gentlemen know, is just slightly over 50 
percent of the amount requested by the Army engineers, and it does 
represent the bare minimum, as you know, from the testimony given 
by the Army engineers, for initiating the construction of tunnel 
work and the outlet canals so essential to protect the work already 
done from pos sible floo Is in that area, and to prov ide reinforcements 
for the west end of the big dike. 

The ere are small amounts in there also for the acquisition of lands, 
and such considerations as former Governor Mickelson mentioned in 
connection with the people of Pollock. 

I think this committee is fully familiar with the project and with 
its essentiality and with ies fact that it is, in fact, just one portion 
of the whole project comprising these main stem reservoirs. 

I know how much testimony you have listened to, because I have 
listened to its counterpart over on the other side. 

Now, I am not going to infringe on the time of those coming from 
the State to talk about this. I simply want to urge you to approve the 
budget recommendations for Oahe. 

I appreciate your courtesy in listening to me, and I congratulate 
you on the very fine job that you are doing. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, I did not overlook protocol awhile ago, 
but at the time we started, our colleague, Congressman Berry, was not 
in the room, but he has since arrived, and I wonder if Congressman 
Berry wants to offer any statement at this time. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I just 
want to add this word—that I hope that the committee can see fit 
to approve the recommendation on the Oahe Dam. 

I do not think I could say anything about my stand on economy. 
I think my voting record is fairly good on that, and, incidentally, 
I am going to keep it that way, but when a project has taken a little 
more than a 50-percent cut with more than $16 million already spent 
on it, I just do not believe it is economy to cut it any further at this 
time. 

The statement submitted by Mr. Berry is as follows :) 


r By Hon. FE. Y. Berry, A REPRESENTATIVE 1N CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SoutH DAKoTA 


‘ Y. Berry, Member of Congress from the Second District of South 
Dakota, 

I do not believe that it is necessary for me to make any statement as to how 
IT stand on this Missouri River program. I helped organize the South Dakota 
Reclamation Association and saw many years as a member of the hoard of 
directors That organization played a vital part in instigating the program. 
I served with Governor Bushfield as South Dakota’s first member of the Missouri 
River States Committee and was reappointed to that committee by Governor 
Sharpe. 

I have been convinced for many years that the economy of the Nation was, 
to a large extent, dependent upon the economy of the Missouri River Basin 
which embraces one-sixth of the area of the Nation and which is, and must 
continue to be, the breadbasket of America. 





I do not believe it is necessary for me to make any statement as to how I 
stand on the question of economy in government. My voting record speaks for 
itself, 

I do not believe it is necessary for me to make any statement as to my whole- 
hearted support of the team which took office on January 20. My actions and 
my voting record on that score likewise speak for themselves. 

I do feel, however, that in this program of economy we must at the same 
time give recognition to the fact that stopping a program which is as large 
as the Oahe Dam and which is itself an integral part of the vast Missouri 
River program, is actually a false economy. The dollars we may appear to be 
saving today may cost us many times that amount later. 

The program is taking a 45-percent cut. Oahe Dam is taking nearly a 50-percent 
cut. It is not economy to cut deeper. 

I ask that this committee follow the recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget and make an appropriation for the continuation of the work on Oahe at 
$8,250,000. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present this statement. 

Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Chairman, we also have two other Congressmen 
with us at the present time, Bob Harrison and Charlie Hoeven, from 
Nebraska and Iowa respectively, but we will hear them later after 
we have finished with the South Dakota presentation. 

In South Dakota, Mr. Chairman, we have 32 REA’s. The president 
of the South Dakota REA is Mr. Al Hauffe. He is here and would 
like to make a short presentation. 

Mr. Havrre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to have permission to submit my testimony and also permission 
to read it and also to submit resolutions and different statements from 
some of the chairmen of our rural electric associations in South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is A. C. Hauffe. I am a 
farmer, living near Leola, S. Dak. I am president of the South 
Dakota Rural | Electric Association and executive committeeman from 
region VI (Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota) of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

The South Dakota Rural Electric Association membership includes 
82 distribution and 3 generation and transmission cooperatives. 
There are about 60,500 rural members of these cooperatives or a total 
of some 250,000 people receiving electric service. 

My testimony is on behalf of these South Dakota rural electric 
members who join me in recognizing the urgent need for the multi- 
benefits available from the successful completion of the Missouri Basin 
developments. Specifically, I want to show why we need appropria- 
tions for the main-stem dams and accompanying facilities and why our 
previous performance and current intentions justify favorable con- 
gressional action. 

Our association and its member cooperatives have, for the past 
several years, gone on record encouraging the rapid development of 
our Nation’s water resources. We are on record for an abundance of 
low-cost power for all consumers. We have endorsed the Missouri 
Basin plan for flood control, soil conservation, and abundance of 
hydroelectric power and the early completion of the main-stem dams; 
particulary the high Oahe Dam. Study of the Missouri River Basin 
plan proves that “this dam is the “key” dam in the entire river 
development. 

Most rural people of South Dakota are now enjoying living condi- 
tions equal to those of city people. We were late in getting rural 
electricity in our State for several reasons. Mr. Hanlon has given 
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the main reasons, the lack of and the excessive cost of power. Another 
reason for our late start is the low density of population. Our mem- 
bers average approximately one per mile of line. This low density 
adds materially to the cost of construction, hence the absolute necessity 
for low-cost power. 

Many of our cooperatives that average one member per mile found 
themselves unable to qualify for loans from the Rural Electrification 
Administration. In each instance they were told that they could 
qui vlify if their wholesale power costs could be reduced. 

When C ongress enacted the 1944 Flood Control Act, the possibility 
of rural electric service to the majority of South Dakotans was assured. 

The so-called preference clause in section V of the act would enable 
us to obtain our fair and equal share of this abundant hydroelectric 
powe cis 

‘T ae assurance of the rapid completion of the dams in the Missouri 
River, Fort Peck, Garrison, Oahe, Big Bend, Fort Randall, and Gavins 
Point : seenah continuing congressional appropriations, the majority 
of the South Dakota rural electric cooperatives came into existence. 

Six of these cooperatives in my area are now being served with 
so-called Fort Peck power. We have a contractual agreement be- 
tween the Dakotas Electric Cooperative—a generation and transmis- 
sion federation of 14 cooperatives, 6 in South Dakota and 8 in North 
Dakota—the Montana Dakota Utility Co., and the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. The remarkable record of these cooperatives in 
the past 4 years gives credence to their feasibility as compared to 
those under similar conditions that did not have the advantage of 
the lower wholesale power cost of 5.6 mills. 

As of December 31, 1952, there were 60.431 South Dakota rural 
electric members. They had borrowed $77,967,000 from the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Of this amount ($77,967,000) borrowed, they have repaid $2,699,- 
133.80 on the principal of the loan. 

In addition, the interest payments have amounted to $1,404,076.24. 
Let’s not overlook the fact that a portion of this interest payment is 
a profit to the Federal Government. 

\ recent survey of 22 of our 32 distribution cooperatives showed 
that loans totaling $2,794,318 are needed to complete area coverage, 
that is, to furnish electricity to those desiring service. An additional 
amount of $5,616,198 is needed for system improvement, that is, to 
enlarge the capacity of the system to meet increased demands for 
electricity. 

Certainly these needs emphasize our faith in previous commitments 
and our desire to utilize more electric power. 

Further examination of performance shows that those cooperatives 
in South Dakota that have had the benefit of Missouri River power 
are more than meeting their present repayment and service obligations, 
whereas those whose feasibility was predicated on the avail: ibility of 
adequate low-cost hydropower have suffered and will have to have it. 
I am of the opinion that we cannot in the foreseeable future have a 
source of power that will equal our prospects in the development of 
Oahe and other dams in the Missouri River. 

It is my understanding that the Corps of Army Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior studies necessitate repayment to the Fed- 
eral Government any moneys loaned for the development of our basin 
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and similar projects on a basis comparable to the REA loan repay- 
ment of principal with interest to successfully amortize the invest- 
ment in a given number of years. ‘ 

I can testify from personal experience and observation that the 
farmers in the Missouri Basin are a good credit risk. Our recent 
experience in rural electric deve lopment that I have peviously men- 
tioned is a small part of our experience in borrowing from the Federal 
Government. 

United States Department of Agriculture a on repayment of 
feed and seed loans and farm security administration loans during 
the drought and depression of the 1930’s are so high that the Gov 
ernment has not taken a loss. Such has not been true of some other 
governmental loan ventures. 

The rural electric program is the fastest-growing segment of the 
electric inclustry ana | tie on] new, big business 1D south Dakota. 
Electric power, the most flexible and economical of all energy sources, 
came to agriculture only through the efforts of farmers forming their 
own cooperatives. Farmers have hastened to install the equipment 
and appliances that would hghten the drudge ‘ry of the home and give 
them a decent living. After lights, refrigeration, and so forth, they 
have paid cash for water systems, indoor plumbing, and many income- 
producing uses. 

We know that farmers, as real competitive free enterprisers, un- 
ouarded by monopolistic priv ileges, have alw: lys been pressed between 
production costs and the prices they receive for their products. Now, 
with electrici ity, they can lower production costs and increase t 
quality and quantity of production. No innovation in the history of 
man has been met with more enthusiasm. After all, the farm is both 
a home and a factory. 

Farm labor is becoming scare and more one. On the contrary, 
there are over 2 million more people in the Nation each year to clothe 
and feed. Farmers are learning that they can do many chores faster 
more efficiently, and at less cost with electricity. Extensive researc h 
by Government and industry will undoubtedly produce many more 
ellicient uses for both the farm and home. 

How will all of this affect our electric cooperatives in the Missouri 
Basin? We think the answer is obvious. Our accelerated farm use 
is exerting the same demand on our cooperatives as the urbanites and 
industry are exerting on the utilities. We must expand our facilities 
to meet this demand. Systems that were designed 5 years ago for an 
average monthly consumption of 275 kilowatt-hours now have engi- 
neers making system studies for 600 kilowatt-hours and up to 1,000 
kilowatt-hours per month. 

This shows our heavy demand for power. Our national average con- 
sumption has doubled every 5 years. The power we need can come 
from the waters being harnessed in the great Missouri River. We 
don’t destroy this water in generating electricity, like we do gas, oil, 
and coal, We simply slow it down and control it so that it can’t ravage 
our soil, destroy our homes and our future productive capacity. 

Scheduled completion of Oahe and other dams will help keep the 
generation of electricity in pace with the increased demands of the 
people they will serve. 


28690— 53—pt. 2 
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Our previous performance and our current intentions for the use of 
electricity can only encourage the immediate development of adequate 
generation, transmission, and distribution facilities. Without this 
encouragement, not only is our obligation to the Government in jeop- 
ardy, but our productive ability to provide food and fiber to pay 
taxes will be unnecessarily limited. 

Gentlemen, I am convinced that your favorable action toward the 

uccessful completion of Oahe and its companion dams with their 
necessary facilities on schedule will result in a fuller preservation and 
utilization of resources, human and natural: and an investment that 
will fully repay our Government. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Chairman, we have also the State of North Dakota, 
represented by Mr. Gerald Olson. We will recognize Mr. Olson, if he 
is here, for 1 minute. 

Mr. Otson. I will not bother to read my statement, but will ask that 
it be filed. 


(The statement offered by Mr. Olson is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Gerald C. Olson. 
[ am a farmer, owning and operating a farm 3 miles northeast of Mooreton, 
N. Dak. My farm is served on the distribution lines of the R. 8S. R. Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., of which I am a qualified and acting director. 

In addition to this work with a distribution cooperative, I am president of the 
Central Power Electric Cooperative, Inc., a generation and transmission coop- 
erative, presently generating the electrical energy used to serve about 25,000 
farm homes in North Dakota ; and it is in this latter capacity that I am appearing 
before you today. 

It is a matter of record that the administration has asked that work on the 
Oahe Dam in South Dakota be stopped, however it is my considered opinion, 
and also that of a majority of my friends and neighbors, that the work on this 
dam should continue, as it is one of several that are particularly vital and im- 
portant to the rural electrification program, and which assure an adequate 
power supply for the farmers of North and South Dakota. I, therefore, in behalf 
of the people I represent, respectfully urge favorable consideration of the Oahe 
Dam project, that it may be completed as originally planned. 

Rural electrification cooperatives, municipalities and utilities in North and 
South Dakota are anticipating with great eagerness the availability of Missouri 
Basin hydroelectric energy. In many cases, the very corporate existence of the 
cooperatives may well depend on the eventual advantage to be derived from 
such power source. 

If Oahe is to be dropped from the main stem hydroelectric system, the loss of 
its generating capacity, plus the effect of the loss of its storage capacity on the 
hydroelectric operations at other reservoirs, would reduce the firm and de- 
pendable capacity of the entire system by more than 50 percent. In other words, 
the firm capacity would be reduced from 1,028,000 kilowatts to 490,000 kilowatts. 
Che potential users of electricity in the States of North and South Dakota, who 
have planned on this firm capacity, can ill afford to have their plans thus dis- 
rupted. 

We respectfully submit that the saving to be derived from the cessation of 
construction on Oahe Dam is not proportionate to the advantages that will be lost. 
By the elimination of Oahe it would appear that the amount of $13,870,000 
could be saved. Hosvever, in order to do so, benefits annually in the estimated 
amount of $19,715,000 would have to be sacrificed. Furthermore, annual benefits 
in the estimated amount of $4,100,000 would be lost through the effect of Oahe’s 
deletion on the capability of other installations along the river. 

We are informed that 70 percent of the engineering costs on the Oahe Dam 
have been expended. Although not indicated through contract terminations, 
certain power facilities already completed would have little value without Oahe. 

In summing up the situation, we feel that the Oahe Dam is well justified 
from an economic viewpoint : that its elimination would result in substantial loss 
of annual benefits, far out of proportion to the savings involved; that its elim- 
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ination would adversely affect the operation and capability of remaining hydro- 
electric installations; and that there would be a substantial increase in the 
costs of other reservoirs together with a reduction of the usable life of these 
reservoirs. 

The people I represent will appreciate your favorable consideration to the 
appropriation of funds to continue construction of the Oahe Dam, as originally 
planned and conceived. 


Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Lover. The next witness is Mr. O. N. Gravegard, representing 
the Minnesota REA Association. 

Mr. Gravecarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think I can beat Mr. Olson’s time. I have no brief or statement to 
submit. 

I am president of the Rural Power Association at Elm River, Minn., 
and we serve 27,000 members. We have 5 generating diesel plants, 
and 1 steam plant. 

We are in a very high cost fuel area. 

We are hopeful that with the further development of the Missouri 
River power, in time, we may benefit from some of the hydropower 
coming out of the Missouri. 

Ths ink you very much. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have your statement, Mr. Gravegard. 

Mr. Lovre. The next witness is Mr. Virgil Hanlon, represe nting the 
Rural Electric Association, East River Cooperative. 

Mr. Hanton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do 
not want to read my whole statement. 

My name is V.'T. Hanlon. I am manager of the East River Elec- 
tric Power C ooperative of Madison, S. Dak., serving 21 member co- 
operatives and about 45,000 farm families at this time, and we will 
serve eventually around 50,000, which is practically one-third of the 
population of South Dakota. 

My boss should be here, but he is planting corn. However, they are 
really interested in seeing the logical development of this project go 
forward. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Hanlon is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF V. T. HANLON, MANAGER, East River EvLectric Power 
COOPERATIVE, INC., Mapison, 8. DAK. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is V. T. Hanlon. I 
am manager of the East River Electric Power Cooperative of Madison, S. Dak., 
serving 21 member cooperatives and 45,000 farm members. I am also chairman 
of the South Dakota REA Power Supply Committee, and a member of the South 
Dakota Power Supply Committee. We have always recognized that the mainstem 
dams of the Missouri River were being built primarily for flood control, with 
irrigation and electric power byproducts from their construction. My testimony 
will only be from the standpoint of electric power and I shall try to point out 
some of the reasons why the construction of Oahe is so pertinent to the farmers 
of South Dakota. 

South Dakota has always been in a power-starved area. About one-fourth 
of the supply of power in South Dakota is transmitted in from other States and 
being in a high-fuel-cost area, has held back the expansion of rural electrifica- 
tion. Rural electrification is just barely coming into its rightful place and this 
is only made possible because of the prospects of cheap hydropower in this 
high-fuel-cost area. To briefly give you some idea of the power situation outside 
of the prospects of hydropower, I would like to review the present sources. The 
Kast River Electric Power Cooperative is only a recently operating organization, 
with no generation facilities. There are three other major utilities serving power 
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in this area. The first one that has the largest area is Northwestern Public 
Service Co., that had served 12 of the member cooperatives and on April 10, 1950, 
in a letter sent registered mail to the 12 member cooperatives by G. R. MacArthur, 
vice pres dent, they notified these cooperatives that they no longer could con 
tinue service to them. The following is an excerpt from this letter: 

“This letter is sent to you by registered mail with return receipt requested to 
inform you that by July 1, 1951, there will not be sufficient excess capacity in 
our plants to enable us to carry your load requirements, and that in accordance 
with the terms of the existing contract (contracts were on an excess-capacity 
basis), curtailment of service to your cooperative will have to be made.” 

Ottertail Power Co. serving 6 of the member cooperatives were in a like 
situation and on October 27, 1949, C. C. Wright, vice president of Ottertail Power 
Co. sent a letter to one of the members of the cooperative stating that they no 
longer would be able to supply additional power and would only supply the 
amount that was previously veing used by the cooperatives. This left only 1 

ajor sources of power which was Northern States Power Co. operating off in 
1 corner of the area without sufficient transmission lines to get power to other 
nember cooperatives. Northern States Power Co. agreed to supply interim- 
period power (between the time East River could get energized and the time 
hydropower would come in from Fort Randall in 1954) from the newly con- 
structed plant at Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak., and through tie lines into Minnesota. 

In the fact that plans had been made by the Bureau of Reclamation to build 
certain transmission lines when hydropower became available, we asked Congress 
to appropriate money to the Bureau of Reclamation to construct these trans- 
mission lines in advance of the time that they were needed, so that the East 
River Electric Power Cooperative could move power from Northern States 
Power Co. to the 21 members. Our request was granted and that is the task we 
are now performing. The part that alarms us now is that we have only con- 
tracted to a maximum of 50,000 kilowatts from North States Power Co. and expect 
within the next year to reach that peak load. We will then be able to purchase 
power that will be generated at Fort Randall and the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation have contracted to sell us power that under our normal load growth 
should last us until approximately 1958 or 1959. It is this period from 1959 on 
that is worrying the 45,000 farmers in eastern South Dakota. Long before this 
time the Bureau of Reclamation will have sold all of their firm capacity and 
without additional capacity coming in on the main-stem dams, East River will 
have to look to thermo generation to be able to meet their demands. We realize 
that we have time to build steam generation before 1958 but at the same time, 
this being in a high-fuel-cost area, we must have low-cost power to be able to 
pay our loans back to the Rural Electrification Administration. 

I think you can see that we are not anxious to go into the generation of electric 
energy at a time when we know that Oahe could be supplying 538,000 kilowatts 
of firm capacity from the mainstem dams in South Dakota. Money will have 
to be restored for the construction of Oahe immediately if we are to expect 
to receive power from this dam by 1960. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was able to make loans in South Dakota only because of the contemplated 
authorized Missouri Basin development plan. It meant the procuring of hydro- 
power at 514 mills while the present rate from the power companies were 3 and 
4 times this amount. We have 2 cooperatives that have been paying 20 mills. 
Northwestern Public Service Co. was selling for around 14 mills, and Ottertail 
Power Co. 17 mills, and the present cost being supplied by purchasing large blocks 
from Nerthern States Power Co. is costing the cooperative approximately 13 
mills. This should easily point out what low-cost hydropower can do for the 
farmers in South Dakota who have built distribution lines in many cases averag- 
ing only a farm to a mile and sometimes even 1 ss dens ty. Without Oahe and 
the doubling of the firm capacity of the mainstem dams, the rural electric co- 
operatives in eastern South Dakota have a definite problem on their hands. They 
will be unable to give the fullest benefits of electricity to their newly electrified 
farms and ranches and will put their loans to the Federal Government in jeop- 
ardy Our people in South Dakota are hearty, but man-made obstacles in their 
course are much harder for them to take than the drouth of the late 1930’s. Oahe 
must be continued immediately to keep up their assurance by taking care of the 
new industry they have been obliged to operate. 

Our official publication, the Sioux Empire Builder, ran a newspaper poll vote 
on whether or not they thought Oahe as a high dam should be constructed as 
soon as possible. This poll showed 98 percent of the farmers in eastern South 
Dakota wanted a high Oahe as soon as possible. 
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Mr. Berry. The next witness is Mr. Angus McDonald, representing 
James Patton, president of the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. McDonavp. On behalf of Mr. James G. Patton, national presi- 
dent of the Farmers Union, we wish to support and endorse our State 
organization in regard to this problem. Mr. Opsahl will elaborate 
on this, I trust. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. Berry. The next witness is Mr. Paul Opsahl, president of the 
South Dakota Farmers Union, who has a statement to file. 

Mr. Orsanx. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, I have a short statement here that I would like to file for the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Paul W. Opsahl. 
I reside at Aberdeen, S. Dak. I am president of the South Dakota Farmers 
Union, an organization comprising approximately 20,000 farm families, with 
headquarters in Huron, 8. Dak. 

I am appearing before this committee to commend the Bureau of the Budget 
for changing its mind about an appropriation for the Oahe Dam on the Missouri 
River in my State, and to urge the committee to refrain from any further 
reductions in funds which would hamper continuation of work on Oahe. Even 
the budget estimate is too small when the time lost and the mount of work to be 
done is considered for Oahe Dam which has been under construction since 1948, 
It is 7 percent completed at an expenditure of some $17 million. It is the key 
structure in the Missouri River system of main-stem dams. 

Without it, the life of the other dams such as Fort Randall would be shortened 
by at least 100 years, according to statements by competent engineers, and 
designs of other structures would have to be changed at a tremendous cost to 
the people. 

Without Oahe Dam the generation of electric power would be substantially 
restricted because the other dams would be robbed of their peak capacity due 
to increased use for navigation and flood control. 

Under present plans Oahe would produce, when completed, 425,000 kilowatts 
of power. ‘This, along with energy generated at other structures, would insure 
the permanent health of our REA cooperatives, new industries, and our cities 
and town. 

To reduce the power potential of our Missouri River Basin development by 
the elimination of Oahe Dam would jeopardize our rural-electric cooperatives, 
If power is not abundant and cheap, the future of our cooperatives will be 
shadowed by financial difficulties. 

Further than that, a slowdown of Oahe Dam would retard widespread irriga- 
tion development in South Dakota. For many years we have dreamed of irriga- 
tion to help bring agricultural stability because our State lies in an area which 
often is victimized by drouth. 

Oahe Dam in the future will yield benefits through the irrigation of about 
a million acres of land in South Dakota. The longer it is delayed the longer we 
continue in the old rut of boom and bust which has plagued our country since 
the first settlement and has caused a steady attrition of our population. 

The Farmers Union, therefore, has a deep and abiding interest in the rapid 
development of the Missouri River Basin. If Oahe Dam is thrown off schedule, 
the whole plan for orderly development will be disrupted. 

We plead with this committee, therefore, to take action that will continue a 
program which every Congress for the past 9 years has generously supported. 

If our system of river works isn’t completed as blueprinted, the people of my 
State end those of other valley States will go on suffering the ravages of floods, 
drouth, power shortages, and declining populations. 

We, of the Northwest, have envisioned the dawn of a new day of stability and 
prosperity through the offices of this great development program. 


Mr. Opsant. My name is Paul Opsahl. I am president of the 
South Dakota Farmers Union and represent officially 20,000 farm 
families. 
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I am appearing here, gentlemen, at the request of the board of 
directors of our State organization and its membership. 

I want to fully indorse the statements which have already been made 
by the Governor and former Governor of our State and other’s who 
will testify before this committee in behalf of the development of the 
Missouri River program. 

The farmers are anxiously looking forward to the day when the 
Missouri River development is completed and the many blessings are 
made available to them. 

We are particularly interested in the development of hydroelectric 
power, Oahe Dam is the key dam in the production of power, and also 
flood control. 

We have, as has been stated before, over 80 percent of the farms 
in our State are now electrified, and it is through the use of hydro- 
electric power at low cost that we expect to repay the Government the 
loans that have been advanced to REA’s and it is through saving 
on this power that we can afford to use in abundance, that will liqui- 
date our REA loans. 

Gentlemen, I know that there are many others present here to appear 
hefore you, and due to the short time I will conclude. 

I want to thank the committee for giving me this opportunity to 
appear and present to you the wishes and the desires of the member- 

ship of the organization that I represent. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Berry. The next witness is Mr. Albert Keffeler, president of 
the South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Kerrurr. My name is Albert Keffeler. Iam a farmer residing 
at Sturgis, S. D. Iam president of the South Dakota Farm Bureau 
Federation. Iam authorized by action of our State Board of Directors 
to appear before this committee to urge the provision of funds to per- 
mit the continuation of construction of the Oahe Dam project. 

Our support of appropriations for this project reflects the view- 
point of the great majority of our membership, as evidenced by reso- 
lutions and recommendations received from county farm bureaus and 
‘ndividuals. 

The earliest feasible completion of the project is needed by South 
Dakota farmers to alleviate a growing power shortage in rural areas, 
to permit the expansion of irrigation systems, to provide flood-control 
benefits to areas below the dam, and thus to make complete and efficient 
use of the important river resource 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Keffeler; we are glad to have had you 
with us. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, the South Dakota Grange is also on 
record in support of this program, and at this time I would like to 
introduce Mr. Ross Cumming, master of the South Dakota Grange. 

Mr. Cummrina. Mr. Chairman, I am just going to submit my state- 
ment. I want to state that the South Dakota State Grange, along 
with the majority of the people in the State, are in hopes that this dam 
and this whole project will be c ompleted as soon as possible. 

I want to thank the committee for giving us this time. 
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(The statement submitted by Mr. Cumming is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Ross CUMMING, MASTER, SouTH DAKOTA STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Ross Cumming, master of the South Dakota 
State Grange. 

The grange members of South Dakota as well as most of the people of the State 
are vitally interested in seeing the whole Missouri Basin project completed as 
soon as possible. And since Oahe Dam is the key dam, that is what we are 
principally interested in today. 

With about 90 percent of the farms of the State on REA, South Dakota is 
starving for power. For the last 6 or 8 years the farmers have been gearing 
their farming operations to electricity. Today our demand for electricity is 
far greater than supplies, and is increasing rapidly. We have been looking 
forward to, and with the raising cost of production certainly need, the low-cost 
hydroelectric power from the dams on the Missouri in our State. This great need 
simply cannot, wisely, be postponed. We need this increased supply badly today 

One of the main principles of our organization is economy, but we don’t believe 
that the stoppage of Oahe at this time is an economy move because with $17 
million already spent on Oahe Dam, with transmission and powerlines built 
and being built by the REA and Bureau of Reclamation, with extensive, costly 
testing of soil for irrigation completed, plus all the work that has been done 
in surveying, it is a great waste of public funds to postpone the completion 
of Oahe Dam. 

Scores of families have been dispossessed in land acquisition processes for 
location of dam sites to be inundated, and plans have been made to move whole 
towns, and land has been acquired for relocation of railroads and highways 
in connection with Oahe. All of these sacrifices would be meaningless without 
the completion of Oahe. 

We are certain that it is poor economy to reduce radically the appropriation for 
Oahe at this time. Since Oahe is the key dam, maybe it should have been built 
first, but we have gone too far to stop now. We believe that we should go ahead 
and finish the Oahe project as started so the revenues will start to come in. 

Therefore, we urge this Congress to appropriate funds to continue the work on 
Oahe Dam in South Dakota. 

I thank you. 


Mr. Davis. We are glad you could be here, Mr. Cumming. 

Mr. Lovee. I understand that the National Grange will also be on 
record in support of the completion of this project, and Dr. J. T. 
Sanders, of the National Grange, is here. 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, I am legislative counsel of the Na 
tional Grange. 

I have made a special study of this particular project that Con- 
gressman Lovre is advancing this afternoon. We find that it con- 
forms to the policies of the National Grange. 

We believe in economy, and have testified that we were for economy 
every place, but economy can be carried too far in essentials like this. 

We believe that the budget appropriation asked for in the case of 
this Oahe Dam is within sound economy, and we trust that the com- 
mittee will see fit to approve that and other similar necessary appro- 
priations to keep this full development going, at least, at a reasonable 
rate. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement here for 
the record. 

Mr. Davis. That will be included in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

STATEMENT oF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 

1. The National Grange has a firm stand favoring reduction of Federal ex- 


penditures at the earliest possible date to effect a balancing of the budget. At 
our last annual session last November, we stated that: 
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“The Grange is in favor of strict economy in all Government spending. We 
recognize that the defense program is essential and that it requires vast ex- 
penditures, but we maintain that even a defense program should be carried out 
without unnecessary waste 

“Nonessential activities and nonessential spending should be eliminated by 
the Federal, State, and local governments during the period when defense ex- 
penditures are at a high level.” 

Any effort to acoemplish this reduction is bound to bring danger; and, in order 
to avoid great damage to necessary functions, requires great care in bringing 
about reduced appropriation. We believe, in the case of the complete elimina- 
tion of the appropriation for the Oahe Reservoir, that serious damage has been 
done. This is a case of eliminating necessary expenditures although the entire 
Truman budget item for the dam may not be all a necessary expenditure. 

2. The formal policy of the National Grange on the development of such 
multiple-purpose dams as the Oahe, is as follows: 

“We reiterate our previous stand that all natural power sites should be re- 
tained in public ownership; that the power resources of such sites be developed 

nder Federal appropriations; and that such power development should be fully 
coordinated with the best and soundest practical use of the water for power, 
irrigation, industrial, navigational and other uses, and with the most effective 
and sound flood-damage prevention on the entire drainage area. 

“We will support, when justified by fiscal feasibility, adequate Federal appro- 
priations for the building of all economically sound facilities for power genera- 
tion: for the transmission of publicly generated power to load centers of the 
region at a uniform rate which will encourage the widest possible use, with 
preference to be given to cooperatives and public bodies; also we will support 
adequate appropriations to develop sound-irrigation and flood-control measures ; 
to assist in soil-conservation work through public funds: and to provide for 
other works and facilities that are an essential part of a coordinated development 
of a drainage basin. We are opposed to building any privately owned power- 
plant on a dam owned by the Federal Government.” 

Since a great deal of work has been done on Oahe, and since it is an integral 
portion of, and essential to, the economical operation of the other main-stem 
works at Garrison Reservoir, Fort Randall Reservoir, and their auxiliary fa- 
cilities. it is false economy to think that the stoppage of construction of the 
Oahe, at this time, can be justified on the basis of public economy. Quite the 
contrary is the case. It would not only be a wastage of the public funds that 
have already been invested in the Oahe and its auxiliary investments, but would 
greatly impair the aggregate service that the system of works can render. This 
is certainly a case where we can be pennywise and pound foolish, which we sin- 
cerely hope the committee will avoid by reinstating the needed funds for sound 
and expeditious completion of the three dams and their necessary auxiliary 
facilities, which reinstatement we support. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is one of the most 
highly respected farmers in South Dakota. Not only is he engaged in 
actual farming, but he is also a member of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota and during the past session of the legislature 
he was chairman of the house agricultural committee, and he also 
represents the Tri-County Irrigation District, Mr. Harry Martens. 

Mr. Martens. Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, 
due to the shortage of time I will merely identify myself and submit 
my statement. 

I am a farmer from Beadle County, and am actively engaged in 
farming. I have lived in Beadle County since 1909, and I have been 
a member of the South Dakota Legislature for the past five sessions. I 
served as chairman of the house committee on agriculture during the 
last session. I am also chairman of the Beadle County Soil Conserva- 
tion District and district member of the South Dakota Reclamation 
Association. 

I am also authorized to speak for the Tri-County Irrigation District, 
which is Beadle, Hand, and Spink Counties. 
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I would like to file this with your committee, and also a statement 
by the county agent of Hand County. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HARRY MARTENS 


My name is Harry Martens, of Wessington, S. Dak. Merely to identify myself 
as a spokesman may I say that: I am a farmer from Beadle County, actively 
engaged in farming, diversified grain and cattle. I have lived in Beadle County 
since 1909 and have been a member of the State legislature the past five sessions. 
The session just completed I served as chairman of the agriculture committee 
in the house of representatives. I am also chairman of the Beadle County Soil 
Conservation District, since 1942, and a district member of the South Dakota 
Reclamation Association. 

We in South Dakota are very much in favor of the Oahe Dam at Pierre. Since 
the Bureau of the Budget has graciously reviewed the dam and issued a sup 
plementary report recommending $8,250,000 this year for its continued con 
struction, its future looks promising. It is the key dam in the whole Missouri 
River. 

I have seen wet and dry years as a farmer. The dry ones in the 1930's are 
years we shall not forget for a long time. On the other hand, people living in 
the lowlands bordering the Missouri River will not soon forget the disastrous 
flood in 1952. 

These two extremes illustrate that we are dealing with a natural resource 
that we have too much of sometimes and not enough of at others. Harnessing 
the Missouri River will stabilize the flow, give us flood control, give us low-cost 
hydroelectric power, provide water for irrigation at reasonable cost to the 
farmers, insure abundant water for industrial and household use, afford oppor 
tunity for navigation, give us more recreation, and help wildlife conservation 

It costs money, but floods take millions of dollars in damage, priceless human 
lives, and irreplaceable soil. 

The advent of rural electricity has brought the farmers conveniences un 
dreamed of 10 years ago in my State. The supply of power must be insured and 
increased through Federal dams. 

Irrigation stemming from Oahe is a great potential. I have seen irrigation 
in Nebraska and have seen how it stabilizes farm income. I know that farmers 
would welcome irrigation in South Dakota. While there are a few who may be 
indifferent or dissident, a large majority favors the development of both under 
ground water for irrigation and the use of Missouri River water along the lines 
which have been started. 

I have been authorized to speak for 115 farmers of the Tri-County Lrrigation 
Committee (Beadle, Hand, and Spink Counties) who are pursuing vigorously the 
potentiality, in hand with the Bureau of Reclamation, of a large supply of under 
ground water that could be utilized by pump irrigation from shallow wells as 
is down in Nebraska and Kansas. 

As an ardent soil conservationist, I believe that more conservation work can 
help conserve both soil and moisture, but I also am convinced that the construc 
tion of a large dam such as Oahe is essential to the full development of the 
State’s greatest potential resource—water. 

Soil-conservation practices work hand in hand with the function of the large 
dams, and cannot take their place. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the opportunity to express my views in 
support of the Oahe Dam and hope that they receive the sympathetic considera 
tion of the committee toward the end of approving the $8,250,000 appropriation. 


Miter, 8, Dax., May 8, 1953. 

GENTLEMEN: Much has been said about the benefits that might be derived from 
the Oahe unit in central South Dakota. Among the benefits to be expected are 
electricity, irrigation, recreation, and many more, but because I am an agri- 
culturalist, the one that stands out most in my mind is irrigation. Irrigation 
would definitely have a stabilizing effect on the agricultural economics of central 
South Dakota, whether or not you were inside or outside an irrigation district. 
In adverse times such as we experienced in the thirties, people living in the 
irrigation areas would have a dependable supply of feed for outside stockmen 
and ranchers. 
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Because of the dry summer we experienced last year, much desire has been 
shown in well irrigation until Oahe water is available. It will be after 1960 
before any Missouri River water can be expected, even if the engineers get all 
the construction money they request. Some 115 farmers in the 3-county area 
have expressed a desire to irrigate from wells. If the dry weather continues, 
there will be an increase in demand for well irrigation. 

Although well irrigation from the aquifer seems to be a sound venture, it is 
thought to be too high a risk for the individual. In this light the interested 
farmers approached the Bureau of Reclamation asking them to dig wells and 
guarantee quantity and quality of water. This way the Bureau could sink a 
limited number of wells each vear and collect valuable research data such as 
quality of water draw down of the water in acquifer, as well as other problems. 
This would provide an orderly. well-managed system of well irrigation, rather 
than a misled group exploiting the underground water. 

For this the farmer would renay for the cost of the well to Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. This project seemed to be meeting with favor and would help to initiate 
the larger irrigation project in the area later on. 

People are thinking more seriously about irrigation in central South Dakota 
as time goes on 

Sincerely yours, 
HArLan J. Drrxs, 
Hand County Agent. 

Mr. Martens. Thank you for your time, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Martens. 

Mr. Lovrr. Perhaps one city hit hardest in the flood of 1952 was 
the capital city of South Dakota, Pierre, and we will recognize Mayor 
Griffin for 1 minute. 

Mr. Grirrin. That is not verv long. 

Mr. Chairman, mv name is John Griffin. I am mayor of the city 
of Pierre. During the minute at my disposal T would like to say to 
you that the city of Pierre has obligated itself to quite an extent finan- 
cially in anticipation of this dam and that we did go through one very 
big flood a year ago and now we are just cleaning up from it. 

My statement here will show what the citv has obligated itself to, 
and it also carries something from the school board. 

I should like to submit a statement from Ed Mullally. He is sick 
and could not be here today, and he asked me to leave these statements 
here for him. He is president of the South Dakota Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, and he is chairman of our Missouri River Committee of the 
Pierre Chamber of Commerce. 

So, I will leave these statements for the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 

Mv name is John RP. Griffin. mayor of the city of Pierre, S. Dak., having held 
that position for the past 13 years. 

At the close of World War TI. the city of Pierre set about to repair existing 
utilities facilities and prepare for a normal increase in the use of these facilities 
An example of this preparation is the purchase of a diesel generating unit for 
the municinal powerplant, during the vear 1946, for the sum of $128,000. Addi- 
tions and improvements were also made in the electric distribution and water 
svstems. These additions to our utilities systems were considered, at that time. 
adequate for a normal increase in the demands on those facilities for a city of 
Pierre’s size 

As a result of work being started on the Oahe Dam, and the resultant ranid 
expansion of this community, the aforementioned improvements proved inade- 
quate and it was necessary to expend large sums of money to further increase 
the capacities of our facilities to satisfy the increased demand caused by the 
influx of new residents, some of which new residents have been those residing 
in the Oahe housing area, in the northwestern section of the city. 

Naturally, our operating costs have also greatly increased. as well as the 
increases in our capital investments. It was necessary to enlarge the size of 





our working crews, resulting in increased payrolls and a sharp increase was 
also shown in the amount of materials and supplies necessary for continued 
operation. 

urther expenditures, above average, or normal, for a city of this size, have 
been made in our street, police, fire, park, and recreation departments. 

The accompanying tables show the extent of additional investments in the city 
of Pierre utilities systems from January 1, 1948, to April 30, 1953, inclusive. 
These tables do not include the expenditures made in contemplation of a normal 
increase, but are the expenditures made after the original improvements proved 
inadequate for the expansion and increased demands took place, nor are any 
operating costs included : 


Additional investments in Pierre power plant and electric distribution system, Jan. 
1, 1948, to Apr. 30, 1953, inclusive 


tal Jan. 
, 1948, to 
Apr 0, 
1953, in- 


lusive 


Structures, foundations, ma 
terials, etc $ . 64 $51, 759. 35 $725 | 5 B57, 15 
Diesel engines 203, 908. 40 | 23, 037. 40 | 80 

Poles fixtures, overhead 
construction service, ete 9, 785. 5 11, 094. 35 13, 975. 58 |$2, 544.59 | 6, 540.44 |$2, 569, 21 | 509. 73 
Switchboard 14, 072. 50 26, 885, 50 244. Sf 140. 00 2. 80 
nsformers ¢ | 3, 6453. 50 6, 653. 05 2, 516. 70 2. 786.86 (11, 097.10 | 6. 516. 31 
Consumer meters 5, 89 , 868. 13 3, § 7 | 2,270.48 57.88 | 1,176.00 3, 504. 85 
Street-lighting equipment 787. 96 , 123 3, 666. 63 851. 95 430. 02 
Station equipment , 752. 47 193. 19 y 604. 98 , 592. 86 


Miscellaneous equipment g . 62 53. 89 1,051. 01 1, 848. 44 | 5, 135. 46 559. 55 15, 938. 97 


Total 3, .28 292, 391.27 | 92,405.35 12,846.84 , 867.94 16, 613. 81 478, 123. 49 
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Additional investments in Pierre water system, Jan. 1, 19 Apr. 30, 1953, 
inclusive 


Total Jan. 
1, 1948, to 
Apr. 30, 
1953, in- 
clusive 


1953 (to 


1949 Apr. 30) 


Land $390. 00 $390. 00 $390 
Reservoir 59, 952. 88 |$12, 404.25 ($3, 620.97 ($6 3. 6 $2, 261 
Mains ‘ 16, 480.85 | 18,855.15 | 44, 708. 54 (32,446.20 | 2 5.35 75 | 115,611 
Services 1, 675. 98 2, 226. 49 5, 691. 02 539. 74 >| 1717 16, 480. 


Consumer meters 1, 208. 52 5, 300. 99 2. 108. 07 564.38 1,1 ) : 13, 050 


H ydrants 433. 05 577.40 | 1, 782. 56 7 3, 628. 
General equipment and mis- 
cellaneous 14, 632. 93 4, 662. 95 7,349.99 | 1,487.41 | 3,118. 20 5. 38 31, 256 


Total .. 33, 998. 23 | 91,821.51 | 72, 839.27 |40, 441. 26 [18,159.91 | 5,419.24 | 262, 679 


I also wish to present some information and figures in behalf of the board 
of education of the city of Pierre, 8S. Dak. 

At the present time, the properties of the board of education are 1 senior 
high school, 1 junior high school, and 3 grade schools, with an estimated 
valuation of $1,260,000. 

In 1948, in anticipation of the construction of the Oahe Dam, a bond issue 
of $240,000 was voted to inaugurate a building program. This amount, plus 
existing bonds, reached the legal limit of bond issues allowed by South Dakota 
law. In addition to the above-mentioned sum, $45,000 has been expended from 
the general fund of the said board, for the improvement of buildings and the 
acquisition of land for future expansion of the educational system. 

These existing school buildings are now overcrowded and classes are being 
conducted in temporary classrooms. 

The Corps of Engineers has participated in the building program, to the extent 
of $200,000, which represents aid in the expansion of present buildings, and 
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the board of education is now working with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in the planning of the continued expansion of the educational 
system in this city. 

Plans now call for the construction of a new senior high school at a cost of 
$750,000 to $1,000,000. Some of the land, for the site of this new building, has 
already been acquired, and the remainder is in the process of acquisition. 

In addition to the expenditures by the city of Pierre and the board of educa- 
tion, made necessary by the rapid expansion of the community, we are, as you 
know, annually confronted with the possibility of serious flood damage from 
rising waters of the Missouri River. Many damaging floods have been experi- 
enced in the past, the most recent of which and the worst of which occurred in 
April 1952. The people of the city of Pierre suffered flood damage at that time 
as follows: 


Residential property all ne : haa ___. $473,000 
Business and industry , ; Pion ‘ 37, 500 
Railroads, streets, sewers, etc a ‘ ‘ ee 27, 300 


Total damage to Pierre________ I ae _. 1, 637, 800 


Gentlemen, summarizing the aforementioned figures pertaining to improve- 
ments made in anticipation of the Oahe Dam, and the damage suffered by reason 
of the absence of the Oahe Dam, we find that the city of Pierre has expended 
the sum of $740,802.91 for the expansion of its generating system and its water 
system ; the Pierre Board of Education has expended approximately $300,000 for 
the evpansion of its facilities and acquisition of land for further expansion; 
and the 1952 flood damage to the city, amounting to approximately $1,637,800, 
brings the grand total of expenditures and damages to the sum of approximately 
$2. 678.602 

My name is Edward R. Mullally, a merchant living in Pierre, S. Dak. ; president 
of the South Dakota Reclamation Association: chairman of the Missouri River 
committee of the Pierre Chamber of Commerce; vice president of the Pierre 
Board of Education. 

Since the inception of the Pick-Sloan plan the people of South Dakota have 
had a vital and continuing interest in its prosecution. Through our various 
organizations we have maintained close liaison with other organizations in the 
valley and with the two principal agencies charged with the construction. Our 
interest stems from the strong feeling in this area that without the construction 
of the Missouri Basin reservoirs the possibility of increase in the economy of 
the State is jeopardized. 

Since in the prst Oahe has been a controversial item with respect to its 
location and height, the people of South Dakota have kept themselves thoroughly 
informed as to the advantage and disadvantages of the many proposals that 
have been presented and have, after long study, become convinced that the plan 
as presented and approved by Congress is the one that offers the best return 
from the investment, the best chance for the development of our State, and 
the best chance for the development of the water resources of the basin. It 
must be remembered that all of the States of the basin sre agricultural in their 
economy and that generally we rise and fall together. We, therefore, know that 
what is best for the entire basin is also best for South Dakota. 

I would like to explain a little about some of these past controversies. During 
the last year and a half there has been considerable talk about the better results 
that might be obtained if the high Oahe dam were replaced by two low dams. 
We have searched through the many reasons advanced by both sides to the 
controversy within the State, we have consulted with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Engineers, and to us the facts in favor of a high Oahe 
are incontrovertible. A 2-dam plan would cost $100 million more, and the hydro- 
electric potential of the entire svstem would be reduced almost one-third. In 
addition—and this is of vital importance—although at the present time the 
full plan for development of irrigation from Oahe is not definite, enough is 
known to assure us that the irrigation potential of Oahe will be required: and 
since a low-dam plan would add immeasurably to the cost of pumping water 
into the irrigation area, obviously the high dam will be necessary. I might call 
to your attention the fact that but 2 million acre-feet out of 23 million are 
allocated to irrigation. It stands to reason that the srgument advanced by 
opponents that irrigation is infeasible should have no effect on the size of the 
structure, 





I would like to stress again the fact that we in South Dakota are interested 
in the entire development, and from there go into the reasons we believe that 
Oahe must go ahead at the same rate as the other structures. We have long 
known that all of the dams were integrated into a single system. I think the 
easiest way to explain that is to say that while there are several dams, they 
can be considered as a single system to impound and use the great amount of 
water that comes down our river in flood time. We have very few natural 
resources in the upper basin. Water is our greatest one, and we intend that 
t be conserved and used for we people who have been living out here for the 
last several generations. Oahe is as much a part of the Fort Randall structure 
as it would be were it built at Fort Randall. The spillway at Oahe and the 
size of the reservoir are directly related to similar features at Fort Randall. 
The engineers tell us—and have gone into a great amount of detail in exp.aining 
the facts—that Fort Randall’s life would be seriously impaired if Oahe were 
delayed due to the large amount of silt which comes into the Oahe Reservoir 
(where it is planned for and where it has been allocated space), but which, if 
it went into the Randall reservoir, would use up precious storage space at a rate 
of 2 or 3 times as fast as planned. 

You undoubtediy know that Oahe includes a hydroelectric generating plant 
which will be used to generate electricity as the floodwaters are slowly released. 
We think it would be ridiculous to release this water without generating the 
electricity which we need and which we can use as fast as it is produced. In 
that connection, let me say that we admire the ingenuity of the reclamation 
engineers who have thought out and planned a system which will allow all of 
the electricity which is generated in the basin to be used where it is most needed. 
We have prior rights and we claim only that which we can use. I can assure you 
that there will be a market for that power. 

The flood protection which Oahe will give we must have. You gentlemen 
have all heard of the basin flood of 1952 in which the loss ran into several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, not mentioning the floods preceding it, even to the 
one that caused the Flood Control Act of 1944 to become law. ‘The flood of 1952 
dealt the city of Pierre a crippling blow and the loss was terrific, leaving our 
river bottom a shambles. We see no sense in permitting such a thing to happen 
again when it is so easily prevented. 

There has been some talk that South Dakota is well taken care of since Fort 
Randall and Gavins Point are also within our borders. We think this is a foolish 
argument since the dams are placed where they must be to accomplish the great 
est flood-control benefits, and it just happens they are in South Dakota. The 
benefits from the dams, especially Fort Randall and Gavins Point, go to people 
downstream. Oahe is the one which we are interested in for the benefits it 
will give our State. We cannot afford to wait for its completion much longer. 
it has been under construction some 4 or 5 years, at a snail’s pace, whereas the 
Garrison and Fort Randall jobs have been progressing rapidly. 

Mr. Grirrix. I am very happy to be here. Thank you for this 
| minute of time. Our community out there is 100 percent for the 
Missouri River project. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Griffin. Weare glad to have word from 
Mullally and we will include his statement in the record. 

Mr. Lover. One of the experts on this subject is none other than 
Mr. R. B. Hipple, who is personally acquainted with all of the mem- 
bers of this committee, and who is here representing the entire Missouri 
River program. 

Mr. Hirrpte. Mr. Chairman, I will not take up the time of the com- 
mittee to argue this case, but I do want to read to the committee a 
portion of the report of the Civil Functions Committee of the 80th 
Congress, in reporting the bill out of the first session of the 80th 
Congress. It was the 80th Congress which started the Oahe Dam, and 
the one sentence that I believe this committee could well consider at 
this time is: 

The Oahe Reservoir, in the opinion of the committee, offers the greatest total 
benefits in flood control (21,800,000 acre-feet capacity), power production (360,- 
000 kilowatts), and water conservation for irrigation or navigation of any of the 
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projected reservoirs, being the farthest downstream of the big reservoirs and 
nearest to the point of flood control where it is needed. 


That was the conclusion of the committee at that time and we be- 
lieve that this committee could very easily adopt the same conclusion. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Hipple. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, I have been requested by the mayor of 
the city of Yankton to have his statement incorporated at this point 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR ERNEST A, CROCKRETT, OF YANKTON, S. DAK., 


My name is Ernest A. Crockett. I am mayor of the city of Yankton, S. Dak., 
and make my appearance here by a written statement primarily as mayor of 
the said city of Yankton but also in behalf of the best interest of the people along 
the entire basin of the Missouri River. We in the Midwest, who have for so 
many years been interested and active in the development of the Missouri River, 
wish to urge upon the Congress appropriation of funds sufficient to continue the 
work now so well under way in an orderly and expeditious manner; to not only 
prevent a recurrence of the disastrous flood of 1952 and former years, but for 
the preservation of the work already done, and thereby avoid great harm to the 
entire program. 

For many years past the Congress has appropriated funds for study and work 
upon the Missouri River because they were certain of the value and importance 
of river control to our national economy. To interrupt this work now by the 
insufficient appropriation of funds would mean to place in jeopardy the work 
already done. 

Gavins Point Dam, located at a point some 4 miles up the river from Yankton, 
with its powerhouse in the State of Nebraska, is not only an integral part of 
the Pick-Sloan plan and necessary for its proper function, but is also very defi- 
nitely a part of the dam at Fort Randall, in that it not only regulates the fall 
or releases of waters from the upper dams, it also provides for the production 
of 100,000 kilowatts of electrical energy and at the same time shores up an addi- 
tional 200,000 watts of power at the Randall Dam; in accordance with the engi- 
neer's plans (these dams are designed to be completed simultaneously), the 
Gavins Dam is also important in the prevention of further land erosion on the 
lower Missouri River. As has been brought to the attention of the Congress 
in former years, the losses on the lower Missouri River due to floods and erosion 
has not only cost farmers in the valley many millions of dollars in the loss of 
land and the resulting damage in flooding, but has deprived the Nation of the 
benefits of much of the crops which are raised in this breadbasket of the Nation. 

The construction work on the Gavin’s Point Dam has not resulted in any ex- 
pense to the Government by reason of housing. Private capital in this city has 
provided housing, and will continue to do so as the work progresses, so that every 
dollar of the money appropriated for the use on Gavin’s Point is being applied to 
construction work. 

Then, in addition, the bridge across the Missouri River belongs to the city of 
Yankton, which is in close proximity to the work, and the engineers are making 
use of this bridge at a very nominal cost, which avoids building a new bridge or 
building a highway across the dam that would cost several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The purchase of this bridge has been an undertaking of the city, and 
the tolls will retire the indebtedness this year, and then it will be a toll-free 
structure serving United States Highway No. 81, one of the most important trans- 
continental highways of the Nation. When the bridge is freed it will belond to, 
and will be maintained jointly by, the States of Nebraska and South Dakota. 
The appraised value of the structure as of today is $214 million, and, of course, 
the completion of Gavin’s Point Dam will forever protect the approaches to this 
bridge 

In keening with our President’s budget, I believe his present recommendation 
of $12,100,000 for the continuation of the work on this dam to be sufficient and 
adequate, without materail loss to the overall construction of the dam, and, 
therefore, urge upon the committees the appropriation of such funds for the 
continuance of the work 
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Mr. Lovre. We also have with us Mr. Harold W. Levinger, who 
represents the Yankton Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Levincer. I have just a short statement, and I will pass copies 
of it around, and ask that my statement be included in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Harotp W. LEvINGER, CHAIRMAN, Missourr River COMMITTEE OF 
THE YANKTON, S. DAK., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


My name is Harold W. Levinger, merchant and landowner, and I am here 
representing over 500 business and professional men and women belonging to 
the Yankton Chamber of Commerce. 

I know I speak the sentiments of the majority of residents of the great Mis- 
souri Valley when I say that Wwe greatly appreciate the recognition by your 
committee of the importance of the entire Missouri River development program 
for flood control and other multiple benefits. 

The Gavins Point Dam and Reservoir project, between Nebraska and South 
Dakota, is an essential part of the overall program of the main stem of the Mis- 
souri River. One of the prime functions of the Gavins Point Dam which our 
citizens deeply need is the protection of hundreds of thousands of acres of the 
most fertile land in the midwest from erosion and flooding. Its re-regulating 
function will give that protection. We strongly support the recommendation 
of the Bureau of the Budget for $12,100,000 for fiscal 1954 and hope that this 
committee approves that full amount. The project is well along and these funds 
will insure its speedy completion. 

Fort Randall Dam, a short distance upstream, is already closed, and if Gavins 
Point Dam can now be closed to work with Randall, a great step in flood con- 
trol will be accomplished. 

The Corps of Engineers has designed the Gavins Point Dam as an auxiliary 
of the Fort Randall Dam for reregulating purposes and it is necessary that both 
be completed simultaneously if maximum benefits in flood control and in power 
are to be derived from the Fort Randall Dam. 

Oahe Dam, near Pierre, must also be completed to assure real flood control 
and also the successful operation of Fort Randall and Gavins Point Dams. The 
$8,250,000 provided in the budget for Oahe will enable its continued construction 
and eventually Oahe Dam will serve as important a purpose in development of 
the Missouri River Basin, as Hoover Dam is now doing for the West. 

I can also assure you that every farmer is equally concerned and realizes the 
great need for speedy completion of the Pick-Sloan plan in the Missouri Basin. 
Where today the river is flooding and cutting away their land and homes, it can 
then be put to work for them in irrigating their fertile bottom land. 

We in South Dakota strongly feel that not alone will this development bene- 
fit us; but will reflect and bring returns to the entire United States and in fact 
that every single State will feel directly or indirectly prosperity through the 
early completion of this great project. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Levincer. I might just mention one thing that, perhaps, the 
committee would be interested in. 

Sunday before I left for Washington I drove out to see the ap- 
pearance of the Gavins Point Dam. 

They have moved this huge dredge down from Randall right out 
in that water, and they are now ready to start on the spillway and 
the footings and the fouridations for the towers. The minute those 
are completed they can take the dredge on the other side and close 
the dam. 

What I want to mention is that perhaps a year from July, if every- 
thing goes right, if you gentlemen see fit to give us the full $12,100,000, 
along with the $8,250,000 for Oahe, we will have a lake there forming 
and we should have some fishing and hunting up there. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, the city of Huron has been very much 
interested in this program, and the Chamber of Commerce of Huron, 





and the Daily Plainsman, one of our daily newspapers is represented 
by Mr. Bruce Campbell. 

Mr. Campsentt. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
represent the Huron Chamber of Commerce and speak for them and 
the Huron Daily Plainsman, of which I happen to be the editor. 

[ am also a member of the South Dakota Reclamation Association. 

Briefly, we have been enthusiastic for the whole Missouri River 
development program since its inception in 1943 and from the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

We are presently interested in Oahe Dam. We are 100 miles east 
of Oahe, and we look forward with anticipation to irrigation and 
low-cost power. 

I might just point out that Mr. Lovre has a statement from one of 
the members of the Huron Chamber of Commerce, the Northwestern 
Public Service Co. which points out that they are for the construc- 
tion of the Oahe Dam. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Campbell, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE CAMPBELL, REPRESENTING THE Huron (S. DAK.) CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE AND THE Huron Datty PLAINSMAN, MEMBER, SouTH DaKoTA 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, as representative for more than 500 members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Huron, 8. Dak., I cannot emphasize too strongly the desire and need 
of the Huron area for the completion of Oauhe Dam as soon as possib 

The Huron chamber and-the newspaper of Huron, the Daily Plainsman, stand 
vigorously behind the entire Missouri River development. Eastern South 
Dakota’s interest is primarily in Oahe Dam and it appreciates the action of the 
bureau of the Budget in reconsidering the funds for Oahe and recommending 
$8,250,000 in a supplementary appropriation for the great Oahe Dam On the 
Missouri River at Pierre. 

Eastern South Dakota has a great irrigation potential dependent upon Oahe 
Dam, with a canal taking river water east to irrigable acres in the James River 
Valley Careful Bureau of Reclamation investigations already have defined 
hundreds of thousands of acres as irr)gable. Oahe Dam will furnish the most 
reliable source of water for such irrigation. 

The entire State, as well as Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska, will benefit from 
the 425,000 kilowatts to be produced by Oahe, biggest power-producing dam on 
the river 

The drougth of the thirties, added to drougths of record in previous years, has 
left an indelible memory in South Dakota. 

Since then soil-conservation practices have expanded greatly along with all 
other advances in agricultural science and South Dakota has embraced them 
all and favors the employment of them all. But they are not enough. 

One thing is lacking, and will lack until the Oahe Dam and Reservoir is com- 
plete. That is, a stable, assured supply of water for a large area which would 
stabilize production of feed for livestock, and vary and increase cash crop 
patterns 

The specter of subnormal moisture is always present in South Dakota. 

The year 1952, for example, was the driest year on record in the Huron area. 
Less than 10 inches of rain fell. Crops used up all the subsoil moisture. 

This year South Dakota farmers have formed rain increase corporations with 
hard cash, worked hard with the Bureau of Reclamation to develop a very prom- 
ising source of underground water for pump well irrigation in eastern South 
Dakota. They want badly the assurance of water. Most importantly they have 
demonstrated great enthusiasm for an accelerated construction of Oahe Dam to 
hasten the arrival of a large stable water supply. All three major farm organ- 
izations, the State rural electric association and numerous other statewide 
organizations have gone on record in favor of Oahe Dam. For example, a mass 
meeting April 80, 1953, in Huron to discuss support for Oahe brought more than 
1,200 people from 93 different communities together to join in a unanimous reso- 
lution which was forwarded to members of the House Appropriations Civil 
Functions Subcommittee. 
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Just as important to South Dakota as the irrigation potential is the low-cost 
hydroelectric power. Farmers need it for the rural electric cooperatives to help 
keep down costs of production. Financing of REA’s and repayment of Federal 
loans to such cooperatives is based upon the hopes for low cost river generated 
power. Other testimony has developed that point 

Agricultural stability and solvency and rural purchasing power are essential 
to South Dakota and other Midwestern States. 

Missouri River development and Oahe Dam furnish the only concrete approach 
to solution of the agricultural economic problem in South Dakota. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, the city of Doland and surrounding 
territory is represented by Mr. John Tschetter, who would like to 
make a brief statement. 

Mr. Tschetter. 

Mr. Tscuerrer. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
[am John Tschetter. I am a farmer, which you can see. Governor 
{Anderson said I still had milk in my shoes this morning. I live 
near Doland, S. Dak. Iam president of the Farmers Union Oil Co. 
and I am secretary of the Doland Service Club, which comprises about 
2 OOO people. 

The Doland area is strictly a farming area, with very productive 
land. At the same time we are in a high-risk area, due to the lack 
of rainfall. This area is very rapidly broadening its use of electricity. 
We can see the shortage of power on every hand. 

We have also seen our neighbors suffer terribly and lose most of 
their possessions because of the terrible floods that happened last 
spring. 

Now, it is in view of these facts that we are very keenly interested 
in the development of the entire Missouri Basin and especially Oahe 
Dam. 

Gentlemen, I have lived on the farm all of my life. I have lived in 
South Dakota near Doland. My father died when I was 19 years 
old and left four children younger than myself. We went through 
the drought of the thirties. I have seen times when we did not have 
enough to eat or burn. If during that time we would have had just 
i few acres that we might have been able to irrigate we would have 
been spared many of the things we endured. 

Again we were reminded last year that these things are not past 
forever. 

We had a near crop failure last year, and this spring there are 
several hundred farmers again applying for disaster loans. 

In view of these things presented to you the city of Doland and the 

farmers in that area were willing to send me to Washington, and to 
oe you to give Oahe Dam its full consideration, vour honest and 
sincere consideration. 

Thank you very much again. IT would like to submit this for the 
record. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Tschetter is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. TSCHETTER, DOLAND, S. DAK. 


My name is John Tschetter. I am from Doland, 8S. Dak. I am a farmer and 
also president of the Farmers Union Oil Co. of Doland and secretary of the 
Doland Service Club. I represent the Doland farm area, which comprises about 
2,000 people. 

The Doland area is strictly a farming section, with very productive land. But 
it the same time we are in a high-risk area, due to the lack of rainfall 
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This section of the country is very rapidly broadening its use of electricity and 
we can see the shortage of power on every hand. We saw our nearby neigh- 
bors suffer tremendously and lose most of their possessions, because of the 
te rible floo’s last spring. 

It is because of those facts that we are very keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of the Missouri Basin and especially Oahe Dam. 

Gentlemen, I have lived on the farm in South Dakota within a few miles of 
Doland all my life. My father died when I was 19 years old. There were four 
children younger than myself. We went through the drought of the thirties. I 
saw the time when we didn’t have enough to eat or burn. If we had been able 
to irrigate at least a few acres to keep the milk cows, we could have continued 
without some of the drastic expenses we endured. Last year, we were again 
reminded that these things are not past forever. 

We had a near crop failure, and this year many farmers are again receiving 
disaster loans. 

We neel Oahe Dam just as rapidly as it can be completed. It is in view of 
these facts that this group of people in Doland was willing to send me to Wash 
ington to ask you to give Oahe Dam your honest and sincere consideration. 


Mr. Tscnerrer. I have a resolution which was passed by the Doland 
Service Club, which I would like to have included in the record at this 
point. 


Whereas the Oahe project was specifically authorized by Congress in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, as an integral part of the Missouri development plan, 
our best information tells us that this dam is now 7 percent completed at a cost 
of $17 million, whereas Oahe’s development is only part of the Missouri Basin 
progress that today finds the entire author’z°d basin plan 45 percent complete and 
70 percent under actual construction and further, Oahe Dam with its 23 million 
acre-feet of storage furnishes the most flood-contro! benefit of any Missouri River 
dem and, without it, residents south of Garrison Dam to New Orleans still face 
recurrent floods; and 

Wereas, according to Army engineers, Fort Randall's effective flood-control 
capacity would be cut in half within 30 years without Oahe’s silt retention, and 
Fort Randall's power-producing capacity would likewise be reduced without 
Oahe;: and 

Whereas the hopes of South Dakota for low-cost hydroelectric power and 
water for irrigation purposes depend on the construction of Oahe Dam. The 
plans of rural-electric cooperatives for the payment of Government loans were 
bece7 rnon use of the low-cost power to be generated at Federal dams: and 

Whereas farmers in South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
North Dakota require such low-cost power in order to keep down their con- 
stantly rising costs of production: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved at this special meeting of the Doland Service Club, That we go on 
record as calling upon congressional committees to reinstate appropriations for 
Oahe Tam and for Department of Interior funds connected with Oahe, and 
that this resolution be forwarded to the President of the United States and to 
Members of Congress 


Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, a number of counties in South Dakota 
have suffered severe damage from floods. Our next witness is Mr. 
Alhert M. Smith, representing 300 farmers from Yankton and Clay 
Counties. 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Albert M. Smith. I represent 300 farmers from Yankton and Clay 
Comnties, S. Dak. 

We had a disastrous flood in 1952, when fine farms, including build- 
ings. dropped into the Missouri River because of bank erosion. We 
ask that the Bureau of the Budget recommendation of $12,100,000 to 
continue construction of the Gavins Point Dam be approved by your 
committee, and that an appropriation request of $8,250,000 for the 
Oahe Dam also be approved by your committee. 

T would like to submit a statement, and I thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ALBERT M. SmiItH, YANKTON, 8S. Dak. 


Gentlemen, my name is Albert M. Smith and I own and operate a 400-acre 
farm in Clay County, S. Dak. I have farmed that land since 1911. I am repre- 
senting over 200 farmers in Yankton and Clay Counties in an area 24 miles long, 
on or near the Missouri River. These farms lie between the confluence of the 
James River and the Vermillion River. 

In the 1952 flood—the most disastrous in the history of the Missouri Basin- 
all of us were flooded out. 

After the floodwaters receded last spring fine farms, including buildings, liter- 
ally dropped into the Missouri River because of bank erosion. At times the 
river was cutting at the rate of 17 corn rows per day. 

This spring the river is cutting again and will continue to do so until the 
Gavins Point Dam is in operation to control the depth of the river below it. 

We strongly urge, therefore, that the Bureau of the Budget recommendation 
of $12,100,000 to continue the orderly construction of Gavins Point Dam is ap- 
proved by this committee. 

Our interest in the Missouri River development program is not confined to 
Gavins Point alone; therefore we were pleased that the Bureau of the Budget 
reconsidered their decision on the Oahe project. 

We must have them all in order to get the full benefit from any one. 

We people in South Dakota are for economy in Government. We do not feel, 
however, that it would be economy or sound judgment if the whole Pick-Sloan 
plan were not completed as per schedule. We will not have complete flood con- 
trol, or the electrical energy which will pay for these projects, unless the entire 
program is carried to completion. This country cannot continue to waste its 
soil and resources through uncontrolled floods and erosion and expect to con- 
tinue to feed its ever-growing population. 

We also urge Congress to make some provision for cleaning out the lower 
end of the Vermilion River in Clay County where, during the drought, there were 
heavy deposits of silt and windblown dust. Dredging the lower Vermilion would 
let that water flow into the Missouri and would prevent floods which occur every 
year along the rich bottom lands of the Vermilion River. 

Thank you for the privilege of speaking to you. 


Mr. Lover. The next witness is Mr. Lyle Van Osdel, representing 
100 Yankton County farmers. 

Mr. Van Ospen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
represent some 500 farmers who are very economy-minded, but they 
endorse this Pick-Sloan plan in the Missouri Basin 100 percent. 

I would like to submit a statement for the record. 

(The statement referred follows :) 


STATEMENT BY J. LYLE VAN OspeL, Mission Hitt, S. Dak. 


Gentlemen, my name is Lyle Van Osdel and I live on a farm in South Dakota, 
near the confluence of the James River and the Missouri River, which originally 
consisted of 1,850 acres which has dwindled to 1,000 acres because of bank erosion 
and floods. Iam representing the Yankton County Farmers Union of 300 mem 
bers and over 200 other farmers who have jointly paid my expenses to repre 
sent them today. 

I need not reiterate to you that the 1952 flood on the Missouri was the most 
disastrous in history. Over 900 acres of my farm were flooded, covered with silt, 
debris, and worse yet, suffered the disastrous aftereffects of bank erosion which 
dropped 50 acres of rich bottomland into the Missouri River in 1952 alone. 

The other farmers which I represent suffered about the same way. It is no 
wonder, then, that all of us are ardent supporters of the comprehensive Missouri 
River development program. Damages to farmers in Yankton County alone last 
year totaled over $11 million. We cannot stand a recurrence of that kind of 
financial loss. Besides bankrupting us, a continuation of these floods and bank- 
erosion losses will take out of production the land of thousands of farmers lying 
along the Missouri River causing untold losses in agricultural production. 

One of the primary functions, as we understand it, of the Gavins Point Dam 
and Reservoir is to provide additional flood control and particularly to re- 
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regulate the flow of the Missouri River from that structure to the mouth. By 
preventing fluctuations in channel depth much bank erosion will be prevented, 
for every time the river rises 2 or 3 feet it undercuts our land and lets more 
drop into the river. 

We therefore strongly urge this committee to recommend for the continuation 
of the Gavins Point Dam and Reservoir project the full amount of $12,100,000 as 
approved by the Budget Bureau. 

We farmers were gratified when the Budget Bureau reconsidered and recom- 
mended $8,250,000 for Oahe even though, as good American citizens, we are for 
economy as well as you gentlemen. We urge this committee to approve the full 
amount of this recommendation. 

The citizens of the Missouri Basin have for years urged the comprehensive 
development of the valley. Congress adopted the principles of multiple-purpose 
development when it passed the Flood Control Act of 1944. Every structure in 
the Missouri Basin is integrated into an overall plan. We who live downstream 
feel we must have the complete development as recommended by the Pick-Sloan 
plan in order to have complete flood control. Without any one of the recom- 
mended structures a flood could be generated. Siltation of Fort Randall would 
become aggravated and the spillways in both Randall and Gavins Point would 
have to be completely redesigned. 

We hope that as time goes on minor flood-control structures and increased 
soil-conservation practices can be provided for the James River which con- 
tributes materially to the flood damages in our area nearly every year. When 
the silt in the lower James is removed by dredging, several hundred thousand 
acres of the richest farmland in the Midwest will again become tillable. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that we who live along the Missouri River are 
convinced that one of the best investments in the future of America is the early 
completion of the so-called Pick-Sloan plan in the Missouri Basin. When that 
job is completed our midwestern area will be able to carry its ever increasing 
load of providing food and fiber for a rapidly growing population in America. 

Thank you for the privilege of addressing you today. 


Mr. Lover. James River Flood Control Association, represented 
by Albert Gunderson. 

’ Mr. Gunperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Albert Gunderson. I am a farmer residing in Yankton 
County in South Dakota. IT am here as a representative of the James 
River Flood Control Association. I represent about 200 farmers in 
Yankton and Hutchinson Counties. 

We endorse this whole Missouri River program, and I would like 
to submit this statement at this time. 

Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ALBERT GUNDERSON, LESTERVILLE, S. DAK 


Gentlemen of the committee, my name is Albert Gunderson and I'm a farmer 
residing in Yankton County in South Dakota. I have a farm of 500 acres of 
which approximately 200 acres is subject to floods on the James River. I am 
here as a representative of the James River Flood Control Association which 
is a group of about 100 farmers in Yankton and Hutchinson Counties whose 
lands are subject to flooding. 

It was my farm neighbors who asked me if I would make this trip to Wash 
ington to appear on behalf of all of us in support of the orderly development 
of the Missouri Basin. 

The water-carrying capacity of the James River is overtaxed. Throughout 
the James River Valley the Production and Marketing Administration is offering 
financial incentives to farmers to drain more and more water into the James 
River. This has very substantially added to the flood problem in the lower 
James River Valley, near the Missouri River. 

Because the drop in the James River is only about 3 inches to*the mile in 
Yankton County any water which is added to the draught of the river upstream 
is slowed down when it hits the lower part of the river, it drops its silt, and 
the net result is that the entire lower part of the James River is now so flat 
it is almost perpetually flooding the farms in that part of the State. 
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Last year we saw the terrible 1952 flood, which was the worst flood in the 
history of the Missouri Valley. Last year we saw the James River backed up 
for miles by the extreme high water in the Missouri River We saw the 
Missouri River cut acros good farmland near the confluence of the James and 
the Missouri until the whole Missouri River bottom was a vast sea. The James 
River has flooded our bottom lands for the last 11 years; last year the water 
remained for 55 days before receding. 

We think the time has come when floods on the Missouri River should be 
prevented for all times. The Flood Control Act of 1944 will do that job. 

We are here today specifically to urge that the Congress of the United 
States appropriate sufficient funds to complete this program in an orderly 
fashion. We specifically refer to Gavins Point Dam and Reservoir project 
which is just a few miles upstream from the place where the James River 
joins the Missouri. 

Last year after the Missouri River floods receded, the James, still flooding 
because of insufficient drop, left thousands of acres of bottom land in our 
area completely untillable, with many acres covered with trapped water which 
didn’t leave all summer. In Yankton County alone there were 10,928 acres 
of Jim River bottom land flooded. Damages in our county alone exceeded 
three-quarters of a million dollars. In Hutchinson County, 7,770 acres were 
flooded with damages of $307,000. Had this land not been flooded last year it 
would have produced over $1 million in farm revenue; in cattle, in corn, in 
hogs, and in other farm products which would have helped to feed the American 
people. The loss to the Government in income-tax revenue, as a result of these 
floods, would amount to a considerable figure. 

This whole Missouri River program is the great hope of the Midwest in 
stabilizing her agricultural economy. We hope that in addition to the flood 
control works and the other multiple benefits which are contained in the program 
already authorized that in the near future there will be further authorizations 
to include dredging and channel cutoffs on the lower James River. We hope 
that after the danger of floods on the Missouri has been — for all time, 
that some dredging can be done to clean out the mouth of the James so that 
the water coming downstream from North Dakota and the northern part of 
South Dakota will no longer find a bottleneck where the James enters the 
Missouri River and that we who own land, and who farm in the lower part 
of the James River Valley, will no longer be plagued by the residual water 
left on our land simply because there isn’t enough drop for it to get on into 
the Missouri River 

Thank you for the privilege of speaking to you. 

Mr. Lovre. Union County Farmers, represented by Mr. C. E. 
Dailey. 

Mr. Dattey. I hope you will excuse my fast and rapid-fire talk, be 
cause I have to sell you for $214 million in 1 minute. 

lam 70 years old. I have lived on the banks of the Missouri — 
all my life. and have been 47 years trying to get help for Sioux Ci 

We have an erosion and destruction prob le ms from the upper roth 
of Miners Bend down to the Missouri River bridge at Sioux City, 
which includes Kenslers Bend, McCook Lake Bend, Big Sioux Bend, 
and North Sioux City Bend. 

The first work on Kenslers Bend in the summer of 1946 was a stone 
head on the Nebraska side “am against the hill. In 1947 the river 
started a new cutting above in Miners Bend, changing its course, 
coming against the hill further ae on the Nebraska side, causing the 
main channel to leave this stone head and come into Kenslers Bend 
one-half mile north of where it should be. It is in the wrong direction. 

You have repaired Kenslers Bend to the extent of $314 million. I 
am asking you to give us $214 million right now to put Miners Bend 
in shape. 

I am filing this statement. 

I am one who does not believe anybody can describe that Missouri 
River in its wild state correctly. They just do not understand it. 
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I might say you do not need to worry about Sioux City. They are 
pulling the sand bags out of the river and putting them on the banks 
to dry. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Dailey is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY C. E. DAILEY, REPRESENTING UNION CouNtTy, S. DAK., FARMERS 


My name is C. E. Dailey I am a farmer living 5 miles south of Jefferson, 
S. Dak., 2 miles west of McCook Lake. 

I was chosen by a group of residents of that community to visit with your 
committee regarding the erosion and destruction problem from the upper end 
of Miners Bend down to the Missouri River bridge at Sioux City, lowa, which 
includes Kenslers Bend, McCook Lake Bend, Big Sioux Bend, and North Sioux 
City Bend—a distance of about 12 miles the way a crew flies. 

The first work on Kenslers Bend in the summer of 1946 was a stone head on the 
Nebraska side right against the hill. The river had run these continually for 
11 years and about 6 months after this stone was in. In 1947 the river started 
a new cutting above in Miners Bend, changing its course, thus coming against 
the hill further west on the Nebraska side, causing the main channel to leave 
this stone head and come into Kenslers Bend one-half mile north of where it 
should, causing it to jump from side to side for miles downstream 

On July 13, 1948, I called this to the attention of the area engineers at Onawa, 
lowa, by letter as follows: 

“For the past 18 months the main channel of the Missouri River at the most 
westerly end of the work on the Kensler Bend project has slowly been working 
farther and farther from the stone head on the Nebraska side, and with so 
much more momentum the past 30 days, I can’t help calling your attention to 
same. 

“Tt surely seems to me this should have some special attention before it gets 
further out of bounds.” 

In answer to this letter the engineers came up at once but said they could do 
nothing further upstream—their hands were tied—no funds for Miners Bend. 
Consequently, it has been out of bounds ever since, taking hundreds of acres of 
good high land and tearing up work downstream. 

On July 15, 1950, I wrote to the area engineers’ office, Onawa, Iowa, again as 
follows: 

“Wish to call your attention to the fact that immediately south of our land the 
channel water is climbing through the piling at a terrible rate cutting the sand 
bar back so the piling are now in the center of the river. 

“With the lashing these piling are taking now they can’t help but be loosened 
up terribly and ready to go out with the ice next spring, which surely will happen 
if they don’t receive immediate attention. 

“The sand bar was piled up all along behind these piling, just like we hoped it 
would be after the recent high water and ready for rock to make it more perma- 
nent, but now our hopes are shattered and I think so is the piling. 

“It won’t take many days of south wind to put it back in the old channel, and 
don’t look like it would take long for the bar to close the river on what should be 
the channel side. I can hear the rock continually being dumped onto the barge 
and they go right past this place and put it on the Nebraska side. From where 
I stand, can’t see one thing that is hurting these. 

“Can’t we get some immediate action? Have never seen anything along the 
river I though was more out of bounds.” 

Now, gentlemen, I am past 70 years of age. I was born on the bank of the 
Missouri River. I have lived near it all my life. TI have fished and hunted for 
pastime and studied the old river till I am inclined to think I understand it just 
as well as any man alive. I have farmed about 30 years right on the bank—20 
vears of this is where I am now located in Kenslers Bend. I have pastured cattle 
the past 20 years along it using the river for a fence. I have had to watch so 
they could water without getting mired down. I have crossed the river in a skiff 
some one thousand times, always depending on the oars, both when the river was 
high and low. Have gotten myself in places where just one wrong flick of the 
oar could easily have been the last. I often go down to look at the river. I can 
tell if it is cutting upstream and close to how far it is and whether it is bar land 
or high aereated land that is going into the river. When I come back from look- 
ing they always ask me how it is. Maybe it’s calm—maybe some poor soul is 
losing his land. I tried to teach my boys where a bar is coming up to hunt on; 
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when it’s time to fish; when it’s cutting and until they were 35 years old they 
said it always looked the same to them. They are learning now. When I was 
a boy there was no phone, no radio. I had time to study the river. 

I do not know how to put a description of all these things in writing. I believe 
only the hand of God could write these things clear and understandable, and 
if so would probably be put in the Bible and there are many of you might never 
see it. 

I claim there has been enough money spent on repairs of Kenslers Bend on down 
to the bridge to have completed the work on Miners Bend if done at the right time 
or the beginning. It would never have needed repairing with Miners Bend put 
in proper shape first. 

If Miners Bend is not put in shape or controlled soon it will cut its way down- 
stream into Kenslers Bend below the stone head on the Nebraska side and give 
the river a wide open chance to ruin or damage the costly work that has been 
finished. No one, so far as I know, can tell just how far a sharp angle in the 
river water will carry downstream. At the present time it is lashing at the 
piling on both sides of the river and sideswiping our expensive garden drive, with 
no chance of changing it until the work is done on Miners Bend. I wish to 
explain right here that this is one of the fastest places the upper end of Kenslers 
Bend, that there is on the river. With the work completed as the curves are 
laid out only helps to make it faster. 

Not far up the river from Miners Bend is a natural stone to quarry out right at 
the river’s edge. Sure seems to me this could be used to great advantage and 
saving. 

I attended the first waterways convention held in Sioux City 47 years ago. 
I believe 27 years later they drove the first pile between Sioux City and Omaha. 
Today we are just about 20 years behind where we should be. Two and one-half 
million dollars would care for Miners Bend and protect all the work west of the 
bridge at Sioux City. 

We sincerely hope that your committee will include the Budget Bureau recom- 
mendation for channel stabilization and will continue to press this necessary 
work in future years. 


Mr. Lover. The Mississippi Valley Association has played a prom- 
inent part in promoting this program. They are represented by Mr. 


James R. Smith, manager of the Missouri River division of the Missi- 
ssippi Valley Association, 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is James R. Smith. I am manager of the Missouri River division of 
the Mississippi Valley Association. I am appearing on behalf of that 
association, representing business leaders in 23 States solidly behind 
this Missouri River Basin program. 

I would like to submit this statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JAMES R. SmiruH, MANAGER, Missourt River Division, MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is James R. Smith, 
and I am manager of the Missouri River division of the Mississippi Valley 
Association. 

The Mississippi Valley Association has a record of leadership since 1919 in 
promoting and fostering a broad constructive program to advance the economic 
security and prosperity of the 23 States lying within the great Mississippi Valley 
watershed. That area is the very heart of America’s productivity. A chief 
facet of the valley association’s program is to encourage the development of the 
soil and water resources of the area. 

The association's membership includes leading business firms and agri- 
culturalists whose interests are related to one another and to the economic 
advancement of midcontinent America. 

Within the great Mississippi Valley is the watershed of the Missouri River 
comprising 10 States—one-sixth of the land area of the United States. For 
more than three decades members of the Mississippi Valley Association and 
citizens generally living within that area have urged the Federal Government 
to do those things properly the function of the Federal Government, which would 
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prevent floods, stimulate navigation on the Missouri River, develop electrical 
energy from waters of the Missouri now largely unharnessed, prevent the erosion 
of agricultural lands, and otherwise stablize and enhance the business and agri- 
cultural prosperity of the area. 

Since 1944, when the flood control act of that year was passed by Congress, the 
Mississippi Valley Association has taken a leading part in urging its early 
completion 

Speaking for the thousands of leaders who comprise Our voluntary association, 
I should like to reiterate that position today. 

Specifically I should like to quote from the 1953 platform of the Mississippi 
Valley Association adopted in St. Louis in February by more than 1,000 members 
assembled there. That platform defines our organization’s program of work and 
implements those broad forward-looking objectives which justify the Mississippi 
Valley Association’s existence as spokesman for the broad base of influential 
citizens which comprise our membership. 

Concerning the Missouri River Basin as affected by matters under considera 
tion by your committee, may I quote as follows: 

“The people of the Missouri River Basin and the economy of the Nation as a 
whole sustained staggering Josses, in the floods in 1951 and 1952. The basim and 
the Nation will remain vulnerable to similar disasters until the authorized pro- 
gram now partially under construction is completed. 

“We recommend that the Congress appropriate the funds recommended in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1954 for carrying this work forward. Specifically, we 
recommend that funds be appropriated for work by the Corps of Engineers on 
the Garrison, Oahe, Fort Randall, Gavins Point, and Tuttle Creek Reservoirs, 
and the agricultural levees, and for the channel stabilization work from Sioux 
City to the mouth. 

“We urge the Congress to accept the recommendations of the Corps of Engi- 
neers concerned with the details of construction and oppose any modifications 
of those recommendations by specific legislation. 

“We recommend that the 9-foot channel stabilization projects on the Missouri 
River, which are now partly completed, be fully completed as soon as possible.” 

Our reasons for urging the prompt completion of the authorized Missouri Basin 
program are simple and clear. 

We consider protection of the lives and property of the people of our valley 
against the hazards of floods and droughts to be part of the national defense 
effort and a prime responsibility toward the security and progress of our country. 
To that end we recommend that flood-control projects be completed as vigorously 
as possible with particular efforts to expedite those projects which will also con- 
tribute to the development of navigation, the security of the municipal and indus- 
trial water supplies, reduction of stream pollution by regulated stream control, 
irrigation, and the incidental generation of hydroelectric power. 

Annually, many thousands of acres of highly fertile and productive lands are 
being destroyed along the banks of our Nation’s rivers. The correction of this 
staggering national loss can only be prevented by the adoption and prosecution 
of a systematic program of bank-stabilization works. 

The adoption of such a program will not only prevent continued loss of one 
of the Nation’s most valuable natural assets, but will also serve to protect flood- 
control structures, will aid navigation, and will prevent costly relocation of public 
and private facilities such as highways, railroads, bridges, dock and harbor instal 
lations, and similar works. Therefore, we urge that the Congress take cog- 
nizance of the impelling need for prompt remedial action. 

The thousands of members of the Mississippi Valley Association are cognizant 
of the need for a reduction in the overall rate of Federal expenditure. We are 
perfectly willing that projects in the Missouri Basin take their pro-rata cuts 
this year. We deplore the delays which this will cause, but we realize the abso 
lute necessity for economy in Government. We, therefore, support the Budget 
Burean’s recommendations where the Budget Bureau has recommended contin 
uing funds 

The recent restoration of $8,250,000 to continue construction of the Oahe Dam 
in central South Dakota is indicative of the administration’s realization of the 
essentiality of this project to the successful completion of the entire Missouri 
River program. We earnestly hope that this committee will approve that rec 
ommendation. 

We earnestly hope that the total of $8,300,000 as approved by the budget for 
bank stabilization from Omaha to Sioux City, from Kansas City to Omaha and 
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from Kansas City to the mouth of the Missouri River is further approved by 
your committee. 

We deeply regret the Bureau of the Budget’s elimination of funds to continue 
the construction of the Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir in Kansas. As told to 
you repeatedly, many alternative plans to protect Topeka, Kansas City, and other 
cities subject to flooding from the drainage of the Kansas and Blue Rivers, have 
been suggested. All have been discarded as impracticable. A small group of 
landowners whose lands will be inundated by Tuttle Creek have objected to that 
structure. They urge that the Kansas River be made into a huge floodway, dump- 
ing water on the people downstream rather than impounding it behind a dam 
to be released gradually. Such a plan is not to the best interests of the majority 
of people involved nor in the best interests of the United States. 

Tuttle Creek is an integral part of the overall Missouri River development 
program and as such its construction should be continued. We earnestly request 
this committee to restore funds for the continued construction of that program, 

Thank you very much for your consideration. 


Mr. Lovre. West River Power Cooperative, represented by Mr. 
Oliver Rose. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : 

My nameis Oliver G. Rose. I am appearing in behalf of several 
cooperatives and associations of South Dakota, requesting funds for 
the continuation of work on Oahe Dam. I would like to file this 
statement. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF OLIVER G. Rose, NISLAND, 8S. Dak. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Oliver G. Rose. 
I am a rancher living near Nisland, S. Dak. I am a director of the Rushmore 
Generation & Transmission Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Rapid City, 8. Dak., also 
a director of the Butte Electric Cooperative, Inc,, of Newell, S. Dak. At the pres- 
ent time I am president of the two cooperatives’ board of directors. I am 
also a director on the board of the Belle Fourche Irrigation District of Newell, 
S. Dak., vice president of the South Dakota Reclamation Association and a mem- 
ber of the South Dakota Governor’s State electric power committee. 

The Rushmore Generation & Transmission Electric Cooperative is composed 
of the following distribution cooperatives: Black Hills Electric Cooperative of 
Custer, S. Dak., Butte Electric Cooperative of Newell, S. Dak., West Central Elec- 
tric Cooperative of Murdo, 8S. Dak., West River Electric Association of Wall, 
S. Dak., and LaCreek Electric Cooperative of Martin, S. Dak. These 5 distribu- 
tion cooperatives have around 7,000 electric consumers at the present time and 
the ultimate consumers will reach approximately 9,000 members in the near 
future if lower cost power is made available to them. 

I am appearing here representing the above-mentioned cooperatives and asso- 
ciations in requesting funds for the continuation of work on Oahe Dam and 
pleading for its early completion. 

The area covered by these five cooperatives covers the southwestern quarter 
of the State of South Dakota where we have no access to any cheap fuels for 
the generation of electric power. The present and the future development of 
the cooperatives in this area is entirely dependent on the availability of Missouri 
River power being made to us in the very near future. In the past years we were 
faced with a shortage of power and the problem was solved by the formation of 
the Rushmore Generating & Transmission Electric Cooperative and the building 
of a plant at Osage, Wyo., through an agreement with the local power supplier, 
and the power shortage has been solved for a time. But this power costs us 
considerably more than we are given to understand Missouri River power will 
cost. 

With the beginning of the Missouri Basin development we were assured that 
we would have a plentiful supply of low-cost power. 

Assuming that the original Missouri Basin plan would be carried out with 
an early completion of Oahe Dam, the local cooperatives geared their future 
plans and development on this basis, plenty of power and at low cost. 

Cooperatives have gone ahead with the development of their areas designated 
as, or known as, fringe areas, that can only be covered if you have low-cost power. 
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Under the REA Act, power was to be made available to rural people who 
could not be served by others. Some of these people live in areas where large 
farms or ranches are the rule which means the density per mile is quite low and 
to serve these people at the present power rate is not feasible, as you could not 
collect enough revenue from them at the rate that they could afford to pay to 
retire the loan the Government advanced to them. 

Some of the cooperatives have already built these lines; others are in the 
process of building them and some have applications in for the building of 
these lines. If the development of the Missouri River Basin is not carried out 
according to schedule, and in its entirety, it will mean these cooperatives’ 
program will be thrown out of balance with the possibility some of them will 
be unable to meet their obligations to the REA on repayment of their loans. 

Also, with the development of the Rushmore Generation & Transmission Elec 
tric Cooperative, there were other commitments made. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation was requested to build a 115,000 kilovolt-ampere line from Rapid City to 
Midland, Dak., to transmit power from the west to the east until the time that 
Missouri River power was available from the east. This line was in the river- 
development plan to be built later, but after our request, the Bureau built this 
line ahead of time and we are using this line today and paying rent to the 
Bureau for its use. 

If the Missouri River Basin plan is not carried out as planned, then this line 
will be more or less a white elephant on somebody's hands, as it is a much 
heavier line than would be needed by the cooperatives for their own use and 
costs much more than they could ever assume on their own. 

Besides the cooperatives’ users, we have many other large power consumers 
in the area, the Rapid City Air Base at Weaver, 8S. Dak., the South Dakota 
State cement plant at Rapid City, 2 veterans hospitals, 1 at Sturgis and the 
other at Hot Springs. Also coming into the picture in the near future is irri- 
gation pumping under the Angostura project south of Hot Springs. This can 
be developed with low-cost electricity for power and help add to the Nation’s 
food supply in the future. There are other feasible pumping sites in this area, 
if the above-mentioned power becomes available. 

Oahe Dam is the dam we are depending on for our power in this area, as 
the dams nearing completion will not supply enough power to meet even the 
current demand. I was given to understand the other day that the western 
cooperatives would not receive power until 1955 and the way that the demand 
for power is increasing, there possibly would not be any power to be furnished 
us at that time as the dams’ capacity to generate power would be exceeded. 

Abundant and low-cost power are needed in our area by the thousands of 
farmers who are facing an acute labor shortage which is increasing each year. 
The farmer today, with increased operating costs and decreasing income, can- 
not compete in today’s labor market. The high wages paid by nonfarm indus- 
try have drawn labor away from the farms. The draft of the boys into the 
Army has taken its toll in farm labor. So the farmer is forced to seek other 
means of getting the farmwork done and electric power on the farm has proven 
one of the greatest benefits the farmer has received for a great many years. But 
this power must be abundant and at reasonable rates if he is to continue enjoy- 
ing its benefits. 

At this time I would like to refer you to the Missouri River Basin Survey 
Commission Report, chapter 15, pages 210-211, on Oahe’s role on the main 
stem. 

Therefore, gentlemen, in closing I wish to plead with you to restore the funds 
for the great Oahe Dam for the benefit of all the people of the great State of 
South Dakota. I thank you. 


Mr. Lovrr. During the flood of 1952 I saw Dr. Sutley direct the 
rescue crew from on top of about a 6-foot pier. Dr. Sutley is with us, 
representing the city of Fort Pierre, which suffered severely last 
spring. 

Dr. Surrey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Carman H. Sutley. I represent Fort Pierre and the imme- 
diate vicinity on the western side of the Missouri River, in the area 
of and adjacent to the Oahe Dam. There are four counties in my 
district. 
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I am vitally interested in Fort Pierre. I take issue with Harold 
when he say Mayor Griflin represented the town that suffered the 
createst loss. I believe Fort Pierre suffered the greatest loss. 

In 1943 we had a most severe flood. It created a condition that left 
us without water or electricity for 12 days. I had oceasion to know 
this first hand, because everybody in town had to be properly inocu 
lated and instructed as to water, so far as boiling was concerned. 

In 1950 we had another flood that flooded several businesses and 
homes. 

In 1952 we probably had the grandfather of all floods, which flooded 
every business place in Fort Pierre. Our town is a town of about 1,000 
population. We have about 40 business places, and every one was 
flooded, and every home except about 25 that were up on hills. 

I was chairman of the Red Cross disaster committee and had ocea 
sion to sit in on all rehabilitation. The Red Cross gave us about $35,- 
000 to rehabilitate, and about the same amount was loaned to Fort 
Pierre by the RFC to reestablish ourselves in business. We were 
placed in a position that we probably would left Fort Pierre if we had 
not had confidence in the Government developing Oahe Dam. 

We are very happy that the Bureau of the Budget has put in the 
budget the sum of $814 million for this program, and we hope you 
gentlemen will see fit to leave it there. 

We recognize that the President is anxious to balance the budget, 
and being a member of the legislature, I can go along with that, but 
on the other hand, those of us who sit there with loans and gifts on 
our shoulders, trying to rehabilitate ourselves, and realizing that our 
sole salvation lies in Oahe Dam, urge you to give it every consideration. 

I have a statement to file. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CARMAN H. SUTLEY 


My name is Carman H. Sutley, a State senator from the 28th district, residing 
in Fort, Pierre, S. Dak. 

The four counties in my district are on the western side of the Missouri River, 
in the area of, and adjacent to, the Oahe Dam. The city in which I reside is 
located about 5 miles downstream from the site of the Oahe Dam. This whole 
area is vitally interested in the orderly and systematic development of the Mis 
souri basin as outlined in the Pick-Sloan plan and are exceptionally interested 
in the completion of the Oahe Dam, as rapidly as is economically feasible, for 
our safety from the ravages of floods. 

I am here, representing my district and the city of Fort Pierre, to speak in 
behalf of the recommendation for the Oahe Dam as proposed by the Bureau of 
the Budget, and in so doing, I wholeheartedly urge you to give every consider 
ation to it as it now stands, fully recognizing that the construction can go 
forward at a retarded pace and still, at the same time, stay within the limi- 
tations of the President’s spending program for the fiscal year. 

Fort Pierre suffered a great loss in the April floud of 1952. Every business 
place in the city was flooded to a greater or lesser degree, every residence except 
about 25, was likewise flooded. The Corps of Engineers placed our loss at about 
$799,000 for residential; $473,500 for business and industry, and $66,000 for 
publicly owned property. This flood of April 1952 was the climax of all floods. 

We were subjected to a severe flood in 1948 that raised havoe in the whole 
Missouri basin. This flood was responsible for the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
Once again in 1950, we were the victims of an even greater flood. It was with 
the greatest of faith in our Federal Government that during the ensuing years 
it would complete the Pick- Sioa plan for the Misouri basin, that we of Ft. 

RFC loan agency to reestablish 
diudien in business, and pred ‘accepted from the Red Cross $38,838 in aid te 
get us back on a starting basis once again. 
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As much as we would like to see this Oahe Dam project completed on a 
stepped-up program, knowing full well that each year we might get another flood, 
we likewise recognize the need for the economy move that will have its effect 
on the spending program for 1953-54. We are in full accord with the President 
and are happy to go along with the Bureau of the Budget’s recommendation as 
it now stands for Oahe. 

The city of Fort Pierre, in its efforts to recover from the flood and prepare for 
the future, spent about $28,482 in 1951-52, of which $25,000 came from the 
Government In 1952 the city bonded itself for another $25,000, which has 
been spent in a development program with a view to the future, expecting 
the Oahe Dam to some day be finished and our worries about floods brought to 
an end, 


Your sincerest and most faithful consideration for the sum of 8% million as 
set out in the budget will be greatly appreciated by those of us who have been 
flood victims of the past and live in hopes of a future without floods. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, I would be derelict in my duty if I did 
hot. say there is some opposition to this program. We have 9 repre- 
sentatives here from the opposition, to whom we have allocated 30 
minutes, and they have designated 4 spokesmen. 

I should like to introduce to the committee those who are here 
but who will not speak. 

Mr. Kenneth McKellop of Artesian, a former State representa- 
tive. 

Mr. Charles Moody, a rancher, from Letcher 

Mr. Arthur Ferguson, a successful merchant and automobile agent 

W oonsocket. 

And Mr. Mike Herron of Gettysburg, S. Dak. 

So as not to show partiality, I will call the names in accordance 
with the list that has been given to me. 

Frank Ferguson of Artesian, S. Dak., serving in the State legisia- 
ture and one of our informative citizens. Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Frereuson. Thank you, Harold. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are assuming 
a position today which is quite different from that of any other person 
who has appeared here. In doing that, we realize that we are not 
popular at the moment. We are often asked, whom do we represent ? 

There is a great bloc of people in any State who do not belong to 
official organizations. They go about their business; they go about 
their farming; they are busy and they take very little part in pres- 
suring legislatures or Congress into making appropriations. They 
feel the effects when the appropriations are made. They pay the 
taxes. But they say very little and avail themselves infrequently of 
the opportunity to spe ak their minds. 

We have petitions with us today signed by several hundred farmers 
and businessmen in the area. 

I am not going to take very much time. We perhaps will not use all 
of our time. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that the benefits ascribed to 
this program have been accepted so far today as if they were a reality, 
which is not true. Many of the supposed functions of this dam a 
not been proved. For instances, the irrigation project, after 6 yea 
is still in the stage of question. The same may be true of the "ie 
functions of the dam. Some kind of a dam, yes. But the question 
today is, What kind of a dam? Our group thinks it would be wise 
{o wait until such time as the present administration could have an 
impartial investigation made of the entire project before deciding 
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upon appropriating the amount of funds now requested. We must 
bear in mind that the funds estimated to complete this project h: ave 
increased from $72 million in the initial stages of planning to $326 
million. 

I have a prepared statement which I think represents the thinking 
of our group. I will leave that for the record if it is permissible. 
And if anyone wishes to see the petition, I have the original of it. 

With this, I will close. We like to feel that we are being economical 
in the various communities, but when the time comes that it seems that 
public funds may be brought into a community, we have a tendency 
to go after them. And that is what is happening in South Dakota. 
It is a huge boondoggle, and speed is the watchword of the proponents 
at the-present time. 

If the Oahe Dam and its various functions had been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and proved feasible, there would be no hurry. But they 
have never been proved feasible, and the hurry is on. We will know 
when it is too late, after the farmers are harnessed to an irrigation 
system that will not work. We will complain and talk about democ- 
racy then. Two years from now we will talk about economy, but 
when the time comes to get money certain groups will be back to 
pressure you gentlemen into appropriating funds so that local com- 
munities may profit from unnecessary and unwise spending. If this 
practice would make a sound economy, all that would be needed would 
be one project. for each community, and we could all sit on the banks 
and fish. But that will not work. If we can do away with this irri- 
gation system we will save millions of dollars and will save that fine 
land that is being inundated. 


Mr. Lovre. Fr: -ank, would you like to file the names on that petition 
with the committee ? 

Mr. Frrauson. Yes, if they care to have them. 

(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Ferguson :) 


STATEMENT BY FRANK A. FERGUSON ON OAHE DAM AND ITS PROPOSED FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Frank A. Ferguson. I 
am a State senator of the 11th District of South Dakota. Throughout the year 
of 1952 I was a member of the legislative subcommittee created to make a study 
of the project under consideration at this time. Our committee spent several 
months investigating the proposed functions of the development. Much of the 
information in this paper was assembled by the committee. 

It perhaps is appropriate at this time to definitely outline the position that 
is being taken by the members of our delegation which you have so considerately 
agreed to hear this afternoon. 

We are firmly convinced that no Federal project should be developed until 
it is determined to be economically feasible. The practice of communities 
demanding project development for the sake of a Federal fund that will be 
spent is wholly unjustified. It is at this point where we differ with those from 
our State who are advocating huge expenditures on this project in advance of 
proper evaluation of its benefits or detriments. 

The history of the Oahe project reveals that at one time a corps of engineers 
had planned a low dam at this site. However, when the Bureau of Reclamation 
desired to participate in the river program a decision was made whereby plans 
were changed. Revised plans called for a 242-foot dam. The increased height 
apparently was added to provide storage capacity for water to be used to irrigate 
land in the James River Valley. 

The farmers of this valley were not instrumental in asking that irrigation be 
developed. Interest in irrigation was originated when the Bures 1u of Reclamation 
officials convinced a few businessmen in Huron and Pierre, S. Dak., that their 
communities would profit from the Federal funds that would be spent during 
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the construction period. These individuals became active and for the past 
several years they and the personnel of the Bureau of Reclamation have put on an 
intensive campaign to try to convince the farmers that irrigation in the area 
would be beneficial. This group has pressured Congress at every turn in the 
road for funds to proceed with the development They have continually disre 
garded the fact that the project (which we will show) has never yet been 
justified—either as to suitability of soil, sufficient acreage, or economically sound. 

With your permission I will proceed to briefly review the function which the 
Oahe Dam is supp« sed to accomplish. 


POWER 


Much has been propounded in regard to power in this area. It might be well 
at the outset to mention that we have never experienced a power shortage; 
furthermore, we have assurance from our private power companies serving the 
area that they can definitely take care of any increased demand that might 
develop. Another point of significance is the fact that the Bureau of Reclamation 
and also the Missouri Basin Survey Committee agree that thermal-electric power 
will of necessity continue to furnish the major porticn of power requirements. 
I would like to quote from page 56 of the report of the Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission. 

“Thermal plants will continue to be the major source of electric generation in 
the Missouri Basin. In the limited area in which the Federal hydroelectric plants 
are being installed, waterpower is contributing most of the total new supply. 
Physica! limitations on water, however, set a ceiling on possible development, and 
the economics of site utilization fixes a still narrower limit. Fortunately, most 
of the Missouri Basin has abundant fuel reserves, sufficient in quantity to provide 
an electric power potential for many decades. 

“Certain recent trends have suggested that the cost of thermal power could be 
substantially reduced. One is a movement toward lower investment costs. An- 
other is the prospect of thermal plants developed at coal mines, with resultant 
elemination of fuel transportation. A new plant built by the Central Power Elec 
tric Cooperative at Voltair, N. Dak., has to maintain an average delivered fuel 
(lignite) cost of $2.12 per ton at the plant. A third favorable factor, devised at 
the Denver installation of the Bureau of Mines, is the so-called Parry process for 
extracting coal tar from lignite and utilizing the residual char as plant fuel. 
The liquid tar, considered salable as a byproduct, makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to cost reduction. The process will be used commercially in a development 
now going forward in Texas.” 

It appears that this proves beyond doubt that power costs will be determined 
by the cost of producing thermal-electric power, rather than arbitrary charge 
assigned to the sale of tax-free hydroelectric power. This removes the argument 
that huge dams are necessary in order to provide reasonably priced power in the 
Missouri Valley. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


It has never been fully determined that Oahe Dam could be successfully used 
to perform the multiple purposes assigned to it. We have evidence that the engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation have a difference of opinion in regard to 
the storage of flood water at the Oahe Dam. As evidence of this I would like to 
quote from the minutes of meetings of Board of Consultants for Oahe Dam 
November 16-17, 1948—as prepared by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, office of the district engineer, Omaha district, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. Slichter, of the engineers, testified as follows: 

“There’s already been a tendency for the Bureau of Reclamation on studies 
of the projects to ask us to transfer our allocation of flood control here upstream, 
in an effort to obtain a higher permanent pool so that their pumping head, which 
involves some 3 million acre-feet of water a vear over the hill, will be reduced. 
The thing I’m looking forward to is that you design something now and build it, 
and we don’t know how that something is to be operated.” 

A close examination of Mr. Slichter’s statement also tends to disprove the con- 
tention that this is an integrated program and consequently the plans for con- 
struction of any project cannot be changed without decreasing from the 
effectiveness of the whole. We think it also tends to show that flood control can- 
not be properly sufficiently accomplished by the same reservoir being used for 
irrigation and power production. For anyone who is interested in getting further 
facts on the question of multiple-purpose performance, we suggest a study of the 
report quoted above. 
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RECREATION 


We think that recreation is of minor importance. We are all well aware of the 
fact that the Missouri River development has disturbed, damaged, or eliminated 
the best natural areas for wildlife maintenance and recreation in central 
South Dakota. Anyone who doubts this will find convincing evidence sur- 
rounding areas where construction is completed or under way 


NAVIGATION 


In order to show the negligible part that navigation will contribute to our 
economy, I wish to quote from page 65 of the report of Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission : 

“Navigation should be given the lowest priority in preference for use of water 
and the lowest priority in investment of public funds. A system of water trans- 
portation is not essential to full development of the other resources of the basin. 
Alternative means of transportation are now readily available.” 

At this point I wish to call attention to the fact, that this commission was not 
unfriendly toward river development. Consequently, their valuation of its 
different possible benefits should be given serious consideration. 


IRRIGATION 


The observations offered in this paper are based on a lifetime of experience 
acquired from living on and farming land in the James River Valley. In my 
time I have farmed during the widest variation of weather extremes ever 
recorded in this area. Throughout the years the economy of the valley has con- 
tinued to improve. A prosperous agriculture has made possible an ever-incrers- 
ing standard of living—one which is not surpassed in any comparable farming 
region anywhere. At present we are concerned about a proposed change from 
the present system to one of irrigation farming ; namely, the Oahe-James project 
as proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation, a part of the Pick-Sloan plan for 
Missouri River development. 

It is very important that such a drastic change should not be imposed upon 
an area until certain fundamentals are explqred and conclusively proven in the 
affirmative. These fundamentals appear to be: 

1. Isa change to irrigation farming as proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
necessary to maintain a sound agricultural economy in the James River Valley? 

2. Do the people living in the area affected by the project desire to change 
from the present system to one of irrigation farming as proposed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation? 

3. Is the plan to irrigate the James River Valley, as proposed by the Bureau 
economically feasible? 


Question No. 1 
Is the Oahe-James project necessary? 


LIVESTOCK ECONOMY 


The present economy is based on the production of livestock. Our climate, 
soil, and high protein roughage, coupled with a comparatively low overhead cost, 
have all combined to make the production of livestock profitable. The num- 
ber of livestock has increased during the past few years. Latest statistics 
available show that the several counties in the area have in addition to hogs and 
sheep, the following number of cattle: 


or 


Davison County . 27,600 | Spink County 2 42, 900 
Sanborn County 30, 700 | Brown County . 46, 000 
sendle County 50, 800 |} Aurora County e 35. 700 


ow, 


Contrary to tlre general opinion that this area was depopulated of livestock 
during the 1930's, agricultural statistics show that in the spring of 1935, follow- 
ing the driest period in history, these counties mentioned above had the following 
number of cattle on farms: 


Davison County 20, 000 | Spink County sa 17, 700 


Sanborn County 15, 400 | Brown County 33, 800 


Beadle County 20,300 | Aurora County = e 12, 600 
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This foundation stock carried through the 1930's enabled the farmers to main- 
tain production at a level which assured a good standard of living. It was 
following this period that we realized the importance of livestock. It is the 
one means by which the large tonnage of roughage produced can be turned into 
cash. 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


In answering this question, we must not overlook the fact that a marked change 
in methods of farming has occurred in this area since 1940. It is evident that 
much knowledge has been gained by those on the land with regard to conserving 
moisture and soil fertility There has been a considerable acreage seeded to 
semipermanent grass crops. This seeding, in most instances, included a partial 
use of legumes. In addition to grass seeding and new methods of crop rotation, 
tillage implements designed to conserve moisture have been brought into ex 
tensive use, 

At this point we should take into consideration that this new method of 
farming is still in its initial stages. A stepped-up program of experimentation 
is necessary. We must constantly bear in mind that further improvements can 
be made by the development of new crop varieties suitable to the area. We must 
rely upon our State agricultural college to provide this service. The soil con- 
servation will also have an important part in helping to establish proper methods 
of land use. 

PRACTICAL FARM UNITS 


In the nast few years there has been an adjustment in the size of farm units. 
In most instances farmers with improvements have bought unimproved land to 
add to their holdings. In most cases this was done for the purpose of keeping 
more livestock or making it practical to own modern machinery. In either 
case the increased size of the farm made it a more efficient unit. Production is 
now carried on with a minimum of labor and a comparatively high rate of pro- 
duction for the man-hours spent during the year. In this diversified system, 
production and income are distributed throughout the year. Farm tenancy 
is low. Most farms are a family-type operation. Even with larger farms mod- 
ern machinery enables the operator and his family to farm more acres and to do 
a better job than was possible in 1940. The workload is distributed through all 
12 months of the year. These practical units hold production costs to a 
minimum. 

I wish to quote from the Missouri Basin Survey Commission, page 51: 


THE BASIN’S FARMS 


One of the most significant facts of the hasin’s agriculture has been the steady 
decline in the number of farms and ranches since 1935. 

“The trend has been basinwide and has moved in the same direction as the 
national agricultural revolution by which machine power has rapidly replaced 
manpower and work animals in many farm operations. A further decline can he 
expected in the future, particularly in the lower part of the basin, where the 
decrease so far has come at a slower rate. 

“Agriculture’s new technology—sybolized by tractors and trucks, combines 
and cornpickers, milking machines and electric brooders—is primarily responsi- 
ble for the revolution in the basin as well as the Nation. But the movement has 
spurred forward in the region by the concomitant drought and low prices of the 
1930’s and by the wartime demand for manpower which drew from the basin 
thousands of men and women for military service and industrial labor. The 
basin, moreover, was a fertile field for farm consolidations. Settlement laws 
and practices had encouraged the development of farms too small for the types 
of farming most suitable to the region’s soils and climate. Until late in the 
settlement years the farm unit under the Homestead Act was 160 acres. Today 
the average basin farm has 512 acres.” 

In this regard we find that the Basin Commission concluded that the decrease 
in population was basinwide and was due to a mechanical national agricultural 
revolution which occurred without respect to the amount of rainfall received. 


FEED-EXPORTING AREA 


With the exception of the early 1930's, the James River Valley has produced 
in excess of local needs. In addition to the number of livestock carried on 
the farms in this area, hundreds of thousands of tons of livestock feed and 





grains are shipped out annually. Many farmers and ranchers recognize the 
importance of storing surpluses against times of need. They are becoming 
more familiar with the storage of grass and other roughages in the form of 
silage. This is a comparatively new method; however, it is rapidly being ac 
cepted as practical. In addition, hay and roughage can be stored at a reasonable 
cost by constructing pole hay sheds. It is clear that when it becomes desirable 
and profitable to apply additional labor, the area is capable of sustaining more 
livestock than is being carried at the present time. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS REPORT 


At one time, the Corps of Army Engineers made a survey of the James River 
Valley. This report was submitted to Congress in March 1933 by the Secretary 
of War. It is contained in Office Document No. 83 and was ordered printed by 
House Resolution 178 on June 10 of that year. May I quote from page 4: 

“The James River is not adapted to improvements for navigation or power 
development. The irrigation of its basin is unnecessary.” 

From page 33: 

“The cold climate of the basin so reduces the evaporation that the available 
rainfall is much more efficient in the production of crops than in most arid 
regions. Although in some other areas of the Missouri Basin of similar rainfall 
conditions but of more evaporation irrigation is practiced to some extent or its 
practice is being more or less actively agitated, the James Basin is not believed 
to be a region where irirgation is applicable.” 


Quest ion No. 2 


Do the people want the Oahe-James project? 


Farmers and ranchers view this proposed project with a considerable amount 
of apprehension—downright opposition. It is clear that the proponents are few, 
and they are largely spokesmen for promotional groups who hope to benefit from 
the public funds that will be spent during a period of construction. This group 
is acting as salesmen for the Bureau of Reclamation. This conclusion is arrived 
at after having interviewed scores of individuals and attending several public 
meetings. 

At a public meeting held on August 23, 1952, at Redfield, a considerable amount 
of interest was shown and questions asked in regard to problems confronting 
individuals in establishing their own private irrigation projects. The projects, 
it was brought out, would largely cover small acreages adapted to this type of 
development. At no time during the discussion did any local person express a 
desire to enter into a contract with the Bureau of Reclamation to receive water 
for irrigation as proposed under the Oahe-James project. In fact, many ques 
tions were asked that were critical of the Bureau's plan of development. Con 
sideration of this type of irrigation is not pertinent to the question under dis 
cussion; it is mentioned only to differentiate between the different types of de 
velopment. Some public confusion has existed due to the fact that the interest 
in that area has at various times been credited as support of the Oahe-James 
project. 

Studies reveal that farmers in the area are in a strong financial position. They 
have confidence in their present methods of farming. They are not disposed 
to enter into a water user’s contract which they realize will mean a reduction of 
acreage, joint liability, budgeted income and bureaucratic control which they 
realize is inherent in all such arrangements. 

Furthermore, the huge indebtedness involved will greatly increase the cost 
of production. They realize that their project costs can never be repaid in the 
ordinary lifetime of an individual. To emphasize this point we would like to quote 
from a letter written June 6, 1952, by Mr. G. W. Lineweaver, Assistant Com 
inissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 

“Should the project go forward, the farmers within the area will be expected 
to repay the project costs within their increased ability to pay. In estimating 
increased ability to pay, allowances are made for family living and sufficient re- 
turn allowed on farm investment to permit its amortization in 40 years. Project 
costs beyond the increased ability of the farmers to pay will be met from power 
and other revenues of the Missouri River Basin project.” 

Heretofore, most reclamation projects have been developed on public owned 
land. The land under consideration in this project is mostly privately owned 
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is evident that owners will oppose construction. Condemnation with its re- 
sultant unpleasentness will be necessary. Local cooperation will not be forth- 
coming 
Question No. 3 


Is the Oche-James project economically feasible? 


lo determine the feasibility, we must first analyze the effects of a high dam 
at Oahe. Originally this dam was planned to be approximately sixty some feet 
high. Its main function at that height was to provide power and flood control 
However, when the irrig: feature was injected into the planning, the heicht 
of the dam was increase » 242 feet. We have been told that this extreme heicht 
is necessary in order to maintain the water at a point where water for irrigation 
could be successful pumped over the Missouri River Bluffs. In other words, 

t be impounded if the irrigation project is 


a great deal of “ad storage must 


developed 
EFFECTS OF A HIGH DAM AT OAHI 


It is certain that a great deal of property, both public and private, will be 
destroyed For instance, a high dam will necessitate rebuilding the State high- 
way bridges and roads where highways 12 and 212 cross the Missouri. The new 
structures called for will be each 2 miles long. Additional public property to 
be destroyed by the high dam will be the Cheyenne Agency located between 
Mobridge and Pierre. To this must be added the cost of rebuilding roads and 
bridges on the many tributaries which will be flooded by the additional height. 
It has been stated that a total of 280,000 acres will be inundated. 

It is also necessary to take into account the additional damage that will be done 
to farms and ranches along the Missouri and its tributaries above the high dam. 
The highly productive land will be inundated. Scores of residents will be 
deprived of their source of winter feed; in many cases rough grazing land will 
be all that will remain above water. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


In planning for the project in its initial stages, it was estimated that a minimum 


of 750,000 acres should be brought under irrigation in order to justify project 
costs. The public is aware that each new estimate shows costs have substan- 
tially increased At a recent meeting in Bismarck, N. Dak., a new cost sheet was 
released. The cost of the irrigation project had been increased by $35 million 
dollars. This brings the total estimated cost to $256 million dollars, and makes 
a construction cost per acre of $341. 

However we must bear in mind regardless of exaggerated claims that the 
Bureau of Reclamation, as to date, classified only 250.000 acres as irrigable. 
This necessarily ups the cost per acre about 3 times the original estimate or 
approximately a thousand dollars an acre plus. We would again like to quote 
from nage 102 from the report of the Missouri Basin Survey Commission. 

“Complete data on cost per acre for irrigation development are not available. 
For example, the cost and acreage are not known at this time for two large 
projects under study. Furthermore, some of the development is for new irri- 
gation and some to provide supplemental water. Nevertheless, data available 
for new irrigation for a rather large acreage are somewhat indicative of cost 
of land development. 

“Accordingly to data supplied, water cannot be brought to any land not now 
irrigated for less than $100 per acre. For the first three-fourths of a million 
acres of new irrigation in the cost-per-acre scale, the cost would range up to 
about $400 per acre. For the next three-fourths of a million acres, the cost 
would range from $400 to nearly $700 per acre. For the next one-third million 
acres the cost would range from $700 to nearly $2.500 per acre. For a few very 
small projects. with unfavorable benefit-cost ratios, the cost would run as high 
as $4,000 to $4,500 per acre. While the higher-cost-per-acre projects are not 
heing advanced by the Bureau for construction, they are authorized and under 
preliminary study. Consequently they need to be taken into consideration.” 

This is the amount necessary to bring the water to the farm. The farmer 
then must develop his own land. 

This cost of development will vary according to the type of land. However, a 
reuch estimate by an irrigation engineer places the per-acre cost at upward 
from $60. 
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AMOUNT OF IRRIGABLE ACRES UNCERTAIN AND SCATTERED 


As this is being written, the Bureau of Reclamation has classified only 250,000 
acres; and that with questionable drainage, as irrigable. At this point it would 
appear that the project should be abandoned as unfeasible. This is not the case. 
The Bureau has broadened its field of operations in an effort to locate additional 
irrigable land. Claims are being made that some 500,000 acres of additional 
irrigable land may be discovered. However, this additional land, by their own 
statement, is in small acreages which are located in some 12 different counties. 
Some of these acreages are located as far as 175 miles from the dam. 


HUGE DRAINAGE SYSTEM 


If the project is developed on this basis, miles upon miles of canals and ditches 
will be constructed to bring the water to isolated acreages. It is quite evident 
that this will disrupt our road system. It will necessitate many bridges; it will 
listurb a lot of land by canals and ditches, that will not be benefited by the 
water. This condition presents grounds for a very serious objection. Further- 
more, if this project is developed under such a plan, these hundreds of miles of 
canals and ditches will become a huge drainage system. The total runoff will 
increase during periods of normal rainfall. The James River and its tributaries 
are to be used to carry off this excess water. All bottom lands in the valley will 
he placed in jeopardy. The runoff will be accelerated by such a system, 


EROSION 


Leveling and ditching operations create ideal conditions to set the stage for 
erosion. Much of this soil will be carried with a ruinous effect to the bottom 
lands of the James River and its many tributaries. The possibility of this condi- 
tion is of present concern to residents whose property borders on these streams. 
We may rightly expect a condition to develop similar to that which is occurring 
on the Angostura project at the present time. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize the situation, it appears that a desirable class of farmers owning 
and living on the land at the present time. They have good improvements; they 
have a high standard of living; their machinery is modern; they are producing 
to full capacity of the available labor supply. Farm units are made up of prac- 
tical acreages and the productivity of the soil is being increased by proper methods 
of soil and moisture conservation. On the whole, a prosperous and efficient agri- 
culture extends throughout the entire valley. 

The fundamentals of this proposed irrigation project are still unanswered, 
namely: Is it necessary? Do the people want it? Is it feasible? 

In view of all available information we think that your honorable body would 
be fully justified in withholding construction funds for this project until such 
time as the proper evaluation and justification of its various functions is furnished 
by impartial authorities. 

Mr. Lover. I am sorry I overlooked introducing Mr. E. A. Booth, 
a member of the South Dakota Legislature. I am exceedingly sorry, 
Polly. 

Mr. Boorn. That is all right, sir 

Mr. Lover. The next witness is the editor of the Daily Republic of 
Mitchell, S. Dak. He has been very active against this program, 
and when he sent a telegram to the President I made the statement, 
“T disagree with you, Malcolm, but I will defend with my life your 
right to disagree.” Malcolm Ronald. 

Mr. Ronaup. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : My name is M. B. 
Ronald. I am editor of the Daily Republic of Mitchell, S. Dak. 

I am here in opposition to the appropriation of any funds for 
Oahe Dam this year, a position in which the Eisenhower administra 
tion apparently concurred, for the Director of the Budget included 
no figure for Oahe Dam in the original budget. As a result of politi 
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cal activities, a figure was put into the budget for Oahe Dam, but I 
believe that this committee should consider that possibly the Eisen- 
hower administration was right the first time. 

I have a statement which I will insert in the record, but there is 
one point I would like to stress before that. It is this: You are not 
acting on $81, million this year. You are acting on the expenditure 
of at least one-third of a billion dollars. The tactics of the bureaus 
which attempt to foist these dams upon the country are to get as 
much money as possible, get the work going ahead, so that they can 
then argue that we cannot waste the money we have spent. 

Now, if a thorough study indicates that Oahe Dam is wise, the 
work can be resumed at a later time. But if you appropriate this 
$814, million this year, you will merely enhance the argument of those 
in the future who would saddle us with a dam which I believe is inimi- 
cal tothe welfare of South Dakota and of the Nation. 

That dam, Oahe Dam, in the Missouri Basin Interagency Com- 
mittee’s report of 1951, was estimated to cost $268 million. One year 
later, in 1952, the cost was placed at $326 million. The dam may 
well cost half a billion dollars if you permit it to be built. 

A year ago, in the spring, there was a once-in-a-century flood which 
flooded Pierre and Fort Pierre. At that time the Omaha office of the 
Corps of Engineers stated that had Garrison Dam been in full opera- 
tion, that flood would have been averted. The area between Pierre 
and Fort Pierre does not contribute to floods. The dam is not neces- 
sary as a flood control measure. 

As an irrigation project, it is unfeasible. There is a growing re- 
volt in South Dakota. The farmers do not want it and will not ac- 
cept it. 

Chere is only one feature left, power for rural electrification. Four 
hundred thousand kilowatts is the projected output of Oahe Dam. In 
North Dakota, according to a survey of the Geological Survey of the 
United States, there are 300 billion—not million but. billion—tons of 
lignite coal. If we need power for rural electification, I would like to 
have you gentlemen look into the possibility of building steam plants 
at mine mouths in North Dakota, producing that power from lignite 
coal at a very low cost, and saving the United States Government at 
least a third of a billion dollars that it would cost to build Oahe Dam. 

I would like to present this brief statement for the record, if I may. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF M. B. RONALD, Eprror oF THE Datty Repusiic, MITcHELL, S. Dak. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am here to oppose the apprv- 
priation of funds for the construction of Oahe Dam in the Missouri River, north 
of Pierre, S. Dak. My basic reason for opposing this dam is that I consider it 
inimical to the best interests of South Dakota and of the Nation. The Missouri 
River Basin includes 10 States which, together provide the grain and livestock 
raw materials for approximately one-third of the Nation’s food supply. 

For that reason, development of the Missouri Basin should give first attention 
to preserving the soil resources upon which its agriculture is dependent. This 
can be accomplished by holding as much of the moisture where it falls in the 
Missouri Basin. This requires land-management programs which will be defeated 
if all of the moisture possible is drawn into vast inland seas dammed up by huge 
structures created at fantastic public expense. It is too late to do anything 
about the dams already nearing completion, but I ask you not to compound past 
follies by giving a green light to the construction of Oahe Dam. 





I would like to suggest that the committee recognize that if it approves funds 
for this year’s work, it will actually be laying*a foundation for the spending of 
one-third of a billion dollars for a dam which is not needed. The 1951 6-year plan 
of the Missouri Basin Interagency Committee estimated the cost of Oahe Dam at 
$268 million. By 1952 the commitee had raised its estimate to $324 million, so it 
is possible that the actual cost, if the dam is completed, will approach a half 
billion dollars. 

If funds are appropriated for the work this year, it will enhance the argument 
if Oahe Dam proponents that the work already done must not be wasted. If 
you do not appropriate funds for Oahe Dam this year, and further study indicates 
that it should be built, work could always be resumed at a later date. 

Here are the reasons why I think further study is essential : 

1. The dam is not necessary as a flood-control measure. A year ago this 
spring there was a once-in-a-century flood which inundated parts of Pierre, the 
State capital. Yet the Omaha office of the Corps of Engineers declared that 
had the dam at Garrison, N. Dak., been in operation, the flood could have been 
prevented. 

2. The irrigation proposals to use water from Oahe Reservoir are not sound. 
They are not wanted by the farmers. There is a growing revolt in South 
Dakota against this proposed irrigation project by the farmers themselves. 
lt is becoming increasingly clear that they will not accept it. 

3. It is argued that Oahe Dam will make an important contribution in the 
generation of hydroelectric power which will contribute to rural electrification 
n South Dakota, It should be remembered that the power generated at Oahe 
is to be put on a great power transmission grid connecting up all of the dams 

the Missouri Basin. The transmission lines of this power grid will cross 
North Dakota. The Bureau of Geological Survey, in a report covering deposits 
of lignite coal in North Dakota, states that the measured, indicated, and in- 
ferred deposits of lignite coal in the State totaled approximately 300 billion 
tons. Lignite is bulky to transport but private-power plants at Mitchell, S. Dak., 
and Aberdeen, S. Dak., to my knowledge are burning lignite fuel. 

I would urge upon the committee that it consider how cheaply steam plants 
it mine mouths in North Dakota could be hooked onto the Missouri River power 
crid and produce the power which is at present proposed to come from hydro- 

ectric plants at Oahe Dam. The powerplant at Oahe will have to be built 
so if steam plants are used instead, there should be little additional cost, and 
the Treasury of the United States could be saved the third of a billion dollars 

pward which Oahe Dam will cost. 

In closing, I would like to speak a minute upon the problem of reducing 
the cost of Government. It can be done only by reducing or eliminating public 
expenditures of doubtful value. The building of big dams has grown into 
1 seandal of pork-barrel Government. The agencies promoting these dams 
zo to the Representatives. of every State in which a project is proposed and 
ist all of the projects for which they solicit funds. South Dakota is a small 
State but if it refuses to accept this Government money, it will reduce by that 
much the pork-barrel circuit utilized by the big dam builders in the United 
States. 

Perhaps it is later than we think in the matter of big dam boondoggling. 
You gentlemen are probably familiar with the fate of a Republican candidate 
for Congress in Kansas who ran for office on a campaign supporting the Tuttle 
Creek Dam in that State. You all know that even though it was a predominantly 
Republican district, he was defeated by his Democratic opponent on the issue of 
the Tuttle Creek Dam. Of my knowledge, the sentiment against big dam boon- 
doggling in South Dakota is rapidly mounting. In this instance, Congress has 
the opportunity to kill a costly and unnecessary pork-barrel expenditure. I 
believe this committee can render a public service by recommending that Con- 
cress do exactly that. 


Mr. Lovre. One of the very successful farmers and livestock men 
n Potter County is Fred Bartels of Gettysburg, S. Dak. 

Mr. Barrets. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Fred Bartels from Gettysburg, S. Dak. I am a farmer and also in 
the farm-equipment business. I am not like these other gentlemen. 
I have not lived all my life along the Missouri River, but I have lived 
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there 21 years. Whether I remain there all my life depends on whether 
it continues to be a river or will be dried up. 

I have no statement to file. I have a few things in mind. I want 
to leave a thought with you as to where to start flood control. The 
time to stop a fire is when it starts. And I say, and there are hundreds 
of people who will agree with me, the place to start flood control is 
at the source, in the watershed. 

About the city of Pierre, I have two ranches along the Missouri 
River. They have been there for 70 years, long before I was there, and 
they have never been bothered with floods. For anybody to build a 
home in a stinky lake bottom or mud flat is silly. 

There is plenty of room to move these towns, move my ranches, if 
the floods are bothering us. The flood was an asset to us in 1952, and 
in 1953 I paid for flood control along 1 mile of that river front. That 
is Where you start your flood control. 

Recreation has been mentioned. Maybe you can cast off the dam. 
I do not know. But I do not care for recreation along a stinky mud 
flat. That is not recreation to my way of thinking at all. 

If we need power to provide a better way of living for the farmers 
of South Dakota, or the people of Minnesota, let us put in a power dam, 
but let us not be absurd and spend $326 million to experiment for 
irrigation and things we do not know if they will work. 

We have just come out of an administration that plowed under 
every other row of cotton and corn. I lost $10,000 last year on 
cattle, and wrote Mr. Lovre and said, “What will I do?” He said, 
“You have too many cattle.” 

Mr. Benson says we have overproduction. We have overproduction, 
but we want to spend $326 million to increase production. 

I believe if you will consider the taxpayer who is paying the money. 
not the chambers of commerce and people who want to bring extra 
people in town because of the money they will spend—if you will con 
sider the taxpayers’ money you will not spend for something that is 
not feasible, and I am sure the committee will not see fit to make this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Lovre. I certainly will have to look up that correspondence and 
see what we were talking about last winter, Fred. 

Mr. Barres. It was overproduction, Harold. 

Mr. Lovrr. Last but not least we have one of the influential mem- 
bers of the Republican Party and also a State senator. He has been 
exceedingly active in opposition to this program for some time. Mr. 
Roy Houck, of Gett ysburg. 

Mr. Houck. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, in the interest of saving time, I will not burden you with a lot 
of testimony. I am going to confine what remarks I make to Oahe 
Dam. 

My name is Roy Houck, sometimes called L. R. Houck. I am past 
president of the South Dakota Stock Growers Association, and I would 
like to place in the record a resolution passed at their last convention. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION ON OAHE DAM PASSED AT THE 618T ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THI 
SoutH Daxora StocK GROWERS ASSOCIATION HELD AT ABERDEEN, 8S. Dak., 
JUNE 9, 10, 11, 1952 


Whereas we oppose the construction of the high dam at Oahe, holding approxi 
mately 19,600,000 acre-feet of water; and 
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Whereas we favor the construction of a smaller dam similar to that of General] 
Pick’s original proposal of approximately 65 feet high and holding 6 million 
acre-feet of water, primarily for the following reasons: 

1. The present plan calls for a conversion of water into the James River Valley 
where a 14.-million-acre irrigation project is proposed. The South Dakota State 
College has conducted a soil survey of the proposed irrigation area, and finds 
that in the 144-million-acre area, there is less than 600,000 acres irrigable and 
they feel that when the survey is completed, there will be less than 300,000 acres 
irrigable. The land that is irrigable is composed of small tracts within the 
14-million-acre area. The cost of ditching from one tract to another makes it 
impractical, it will cost from $300 to $500 per acre (based on 750,000 acres irri 
gable) to bring the water into the James River Valley from the Oahe Dam. The 
cost of leveling the land for irrigation will be from $40 to $300 per acre. 

2. With the other dams on the Missouri River already nearing completion, the 
low dam at Oahe would be ample to control any flood that may occur. We 
further believe that flood control is more practical and less hazardous by con 
structing more small dams up above in the Missouri River watershed, thereby 
impounding more of the water close to where it falls. This will also help control 
the silt which is a vital problem with Missouri River dams. 

3. More power can be generated from 2 small dams as General Pick first 
proposed (Oahe at Pierre and Oak Creek at Mobridge) than by 1 high dam at 
Oahe. 

4. Many millions of dollars will be saved in the construction of the low dam 
instead of the high dam. The Cheyenne Indian Agency will not be inundated ; 
the bridges of the Missouri River crossings of U. S. 212 and U. 8S. 12 will not have 
to be replaced. Several hundred thousand acres of bottom and timber land will 
not be inundated and will remain on the tax rolis: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Stock Growers Association go on record in 
support of this resolution. 


Mr. Houck. I am also a member of the executive committee of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, and would like to submit 
a resolution they passed at their last convention in Kansas City. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


[Resolutions adopted at the 56th annual convention of the American National Cattlemen's 
Association, January 5-7, 1953] 


RESOLUTION No, 6. PICK-SLOAN PLAN 


Whereas the estimate of the Federal bureaus as of July 1, 1952, for the cost of 
development of the various projects of the Missouri River Basin under the 
Pick-Sloan plan has risen to the staggering sum of $11,087,153,000 ; and 

Whereas this represents a cost of over $1,450 for every person residing in the 
basin and a cost of $32 per acre for every acre of land in the basin; and 

Whereas some of the projects have not been shown to be necessary, economi- 
cally feasible, or desired by the people living in the area affected (such as the 
James River Valley in South Dakota, which is to receive water for irrigation 
from the Oahe Dam being constructed on the Missouri River above Pierre) ; and 

Whereas the requirements claimed necessary for flood control have been exag- 
gerated, varied, and inconsistent by proponents of the Pick-Sloan plan; and 

Whereas electric power generated by the Missouri River projects will furnish 
only 15 percent by 1960 and 20 percent by 1970 of the total power requirements 
of the basin, and it will be necessary to supplement this power with other forms 
of standby power; and 

Whereas the statement by the proponents of the Pick-Sloan plan that the 
development of the Missouri River Basin will furnish an abundance of cheap 
power is misleading, because the Bureau of Reclamation postage-stamp rate of 
5% mills for wholesale power is subsidized power that is produced from a tax- 
free project, and the wholesale cost of power averages less than 20 percent of the 
retail price: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National Cattlemen’s Association request the 
Congress of the United States to withhold all funds appropriated or to be appro- 
priated for the Pick-Sloan plan for Missouri River Basin development until it 
receives a complete revaluation and accounting, including inquiry into the 
feasibility, necessity, and desirability of each separate project incorporated in 
the plan. 
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Mr. Houck. There have been many questions asked about the merits 
and demerits of Oahe Dam. I think I have asked as many questions as 
any man in South Dakota. I have the answers to some, and to others I 
do not have the answers. That is why I am taking the stand I have 
taken. 

My position is this: Let us have all the answers before we go too 
far and it is too late. I have here a brief setting forth some of my 
questions, and some of the answers by a man of authority, which I 
would like to file. I would also like to file a resolution by the Isaak 
Walton League. 

I have a petition that is not complete because, due to bad roads, 
they have not all been available. I wish to also file this with the 
committee. 

I would like to call to the committee’s attention this report of the 
task force report on natural resources, appendix L of January 1949, 
and ask them to avail themselves of the information on pages 109 to 
139, inclusive. 

The arguments for the dam are primarily the benefits of flood con- 
trol, power, and irrigation. I am not here to tell you we should or 
should not build a dam at Oahe. I was happy with the first recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget, in which they did not recom- 
mend any money for Oahe. Later that was revised. It may be that 
2 or 4 years from now I may come before your committee on the 
affirmative side relative to Oahe. But if I do, it will be because the 
questions that are now unanswered and of which there is conflict of 
opinion are answered in the affirmative. 

kam serving my third term in the State legislature. I have served 
on the State affairs committee, natural resources committee, and ap- 
propriations committee, so I know a little bit about State finances. I 
am also chairman of the senate agriculture committee, so I know 
something about the economy of our State. That is why I want these 
questions answered. Some of the hysteria that is being created in our 
State, and probably over the Nation, is by such state ments as if we do 
not have Oahe Dam our power will be cut off, or the price of power will 
be increased. These are some of the things I want solved on a sound 
basis before I can go along with this program. I intend to find out, 
in the next few years, what part the contractors and manufacturers 
are taking in these steamroller tactics. 

I think with those few remarks and what I have submitted, I will 
close. 

Mr. Lover. That concludes the witnesses from South Dakota. We 
now have Iowa and Nebraska, and I will ask Bob Harrison to intro- 
duce the witnesses from his State. 

Mr. Davis. First I want to say for the record that I think you 
handled this thing very fairly, Harold, and I am sure these gentlemen 
feel they have had their opportunity to have their day in court, and 
I want to say I have a great deal of respect for their coming up 
here and presenting what is obvionsly a very unselfish point of view. 

Governor Anperson. I ask to have incorporated in the record our 
appreciation, on behalf of South Dakota, for the courtesy extended 
us by the committee. 

Mr. Harrison. Nebraska wants to thank you for the opportunity 
of appearing here. W do not have the numbers that South Dakota 
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has, but we will try to make up in quality what we lack in quantity 
here this afternoon. 

Nebraska wants to associate itself with South Dakota in request- 
ing the amount that has been mentioned in the budget. We do not 
want to associate ourselves with that group who are opposed to the 
Missouri River development. 

I do not want to appear as one who has the answers to all of the 
questions that have been raised. I am sure that for my benefit that 
one groups gets, there are other groups that probably will not receive 
the same benefits and that may be deterred by the benefits that are 
derived by others. 

It seems sometimes a catastrophe has to happen before you become 
alarmed about a situation. Shortly after I was elected to Congress, 
a flood occurred in this country that has been so well described, a great 
portion of which is in my district in Nebraska. 

Many people out there were being flooded, and the territory was 
being devastated, and I thought I would be remiss if I did not go out 
and see what was going on. So I spent 3 days out there in that ter- 
ritory, and I tried to avail myself of information that would be of 
some assistance to me relative to the project that was being developed 
in my State and South Dakota. 

I spent 3 days of that time with General Pick, and in the 3 days 
that I spent with him, I did my best to acquaint myself with all the 
factors. I do not want to sit here and debate this proposal, because 
I am sure that the people who are opposing it would have an answer, 
but after visiting with General Pick for 3 days I arrived at the con- 
clusion that each one of the dams that has been constructed or that 
has been started in this chain of dams is essential, essential to the 
chain, and Oahe is just as essential as Randall, and Randall is just 
as essential as Garrison, and the one at Gavins Point is Just as essen- 
tial as the other 3. 

Randall Dam is now taking care of the floodwaters upstream, but 
it will be able to do so, I understand, for only a short while if Oahe is 
not completed. That is the picture I got. 

From the engineering know-how of General Pick, the plan sounds 
good. The flood was on, and he was receiving telephone calls back 
and forth from Nebraska and South Dakota, Omaha, probably South 
Sioux City, in my area, relative to what todo. He took everything into 
consideration in this particular flood. He told Omaha they would 
have to work. He knew exactly how high the dike was that was 
protecting Omaha at that time. He told them how much they had to 
add to the dike at the time. He told them within one-tenth of a 
foot how high the water would get when it crested in Omaha. I 
think General Pick knows what he is talking about when he talks 
about controlling water and this flood-control plan that he had fostered 
upstream. For ‘that reason, and because it does protect so well the 
people that I represent, I am in favor of the program. 

I have people here who have a much better idea than I of how to 
present the matter, and who have the facts. I have not lived along 
the Missouri River, but some of these people have, and they know 
the story. 

Mr. Roman Hruska, our Congressman from the Second District, 
was to be here, but he could not come, and he has asked me to introduce 
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the chairman of the Missouri River Development and Flood Control 
Committee, Mr. Harry Trustin, of Omaha. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to state Mr. Hruska was here earlier, but 
had to leave to attend his own subcommittee. 

Mr. Trustin. lam Harry Trustin. I have attended all the hearings 
on the Pick-Sloan plan since 1943, as city engineer of Omaha and later 
as agg nt of public improvements of Omaha, and now as Mr. 
J. Citizen. I have never eres any of the hearings, and I am 
aw fully glad I was here today, because I listened to something I have 
never heard before on this Pick-Sloan plan. I have h ard Army 
engineers and engineers from the authority group in Tennessee discuss 
this plan, and have sat and talked to them about this plan, and yet I 
hear today people who say they must ask questions and want to know 
more about this plan. 

I say that is absolutely their right. The only question I ask is, 
How can people so interested in this plan not know the plan? That 
is the thing I cannot figure out. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority group who wanted to create another 
authority in the Missouri Valley came up and gave all reasons why this 
plan should not be built, and if it should be, of course, they should take 
it over and run it, because the Federal authority should take charge of 
everything, schools and everything else; but they never could say this 
was not a good plan or that they had a better plan. 

In spite of all this talk I have heard today about how bad this plan 
is, I have never seen another plan, nor have I ever heard anyone say 
they did not know what the plan is. 

I say to you right now if anybody cannot get the answers, I will 
see to it that they get the answers; and I do not care when it is, what 
time of day or night ; if they will ask the questions in black and white, 
I will see that they get the answers. And if you can get engineering 
authority against it, I will sit in your camp, just as you said if you 
find the answers you may go along with the plan, and that is a fair 
statement. 

In 1943 General Pick was not General Pick. He was a colonel. 
We went up and down that river 11 days and nights without taking 
off our clothes, trying to keep the river back from our doors, without 
any dikes except the dikes we built with our own money. We won 
that fight until the last minute. The peak was going dow n, and then 
the river broke in a place it should not have broken, which is always 
the case. It was not on the river dike. We used all the engineering 
advice and ingenuity we knew. 

The Corps of Engineers have given Omaha and Council Bluffs 
magnificent dikes, both earthen dikes and concrete dikes, since the 
1943 flood. When we found this flood was coming—and we knew it 
14 days before (talk about the engineers not knowing it)—the engi- 
neering group of civil defense got together all the equipment, all 
the lighting facilities, all the transportation facilities, all of the sand- 
bags that we could get. We had 25.000 citizens for 10 days and nights 
on those dikes, and we became well known and great because of that 
flood and the fight we put on, and we do not want that honor : any more. 
We do not want to be known as people who fought and licked the 
river. We want to be known as people who live tranquilly along the 
river. We do not want any more floods that could take out all of the 
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railroads, the American Smelting & Refining Co., our lumberyards, 
iron and steel companies, our wholesale areas, and we would not have 
had railroads again. 

In Council Blutfs 34,000 people were taken out of their homes to 
shelters, with doctors and Red Cross watching over them night and 
day to prevent the ravages of disease. That was the kind of a fight 
that was fought. The theaters kept their places open to entertain 
the people we could not place on the dikes, and they were called out 
as they were needed. 

1 would like to read what I have to say about Oahe Dam and why 
we know it 1s necessary : 

Naturally, we of Omaha think first of floods, but we also think of power. With- 
out Oahe, we lose firm power on which we depend for industry in the valley. 
Two million kilowatt-hours per year could do a job. We in Omaha depend on 
the Missouri for our water supply for all domestic use. During the drought 
years 1930-41, we had to lower our water intake at more than $100,000 cost 
in order to get the last possible’ drop of water on our side of the river for our 
consumption. Oahe not only can store 34% million acre-feet of flood-control 
water—one-fifth of all flood storage in the main stem dams—but is designed to 
retain silt prolonging the life of other downstream dams. 

Without Oahe, Garrison and Fort Randall must be redesigned and millions 
will be used to enlarge and rearrange capacities planned al) along for Oahe. 
No saving can be made, and much can be lost, especially the 16 to 18 million 
already spent at Oahe, along with our hopes of permanent and adequate flood 
protection. 

We of the valley have been given every possible consideration since our basin 
program was initiated in 1948. We have come here now to urge the comple- 
tion of the total Pick-Sloan plan in all 10 States of the Missouri Valley, and 
we are confident that the Congress is wise to the ways of the small minority 
who for local, selfish motives each year try to halt parts of this great program 
for the future of the entire valley, which will provide flood control, irrigation, 
power development, navigation, domestic and wildlife use for the entire people 
in the valley. 

I have taken more time than I should have, but I cannot stand by 
and let some of these things go unanswered. I still say that we must 
have the questions that perplex and perturb people in order to answer 
them. If we can get them I promise you we will have the answers. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Next I want to introduce Mr. John Forsyth, of Niobrara, Nebr., 
who has lived along and worked with the Missouri River most of his 
life. When I say that I mean he has probably done more than any- 
one else in northeast Nebraska to devise plans of taking care of and 
controlling the Missouri River. Not only that, but he gives freely of 
his time all the time for anything of a civic nature. 

It isa pleasure to me to introduce John Forsyth of Niobrara. 

Mr. Forsyrn. My name is John D. Forsyth. I am a member of 
the Mississippi Valley Association and a director in it, and am also 
the president of the Upper Missouri Valley Association. I am also 
a county commissioner. I do not know whether I will ever get any 
higher than that in politics, though. 

I belong to the group of proponents today which our good Governor 
over there and our ex-Governor standing over there and all of the 
rest of them—such as Harry Trustin, from Omaha—have told you the 
story about here. I do not know what is left for me to tell you on 
flood control in the upper river. 
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I want to go along with the new budget that has been put out to 
the committee and will be put out to the Senate committee. I am not 
altogether happy with the figures, especially on Oahe. I would like 
to see a little bit more added, if you could, for one reason. That is 
that it would give the engineers a chance to contract a certain phase 
to its completeness, and with the amount you have presented to you 
it might not do so. That is up to the committee. I am happy that 
it is in there. 

Now, my statement was made out before the budget authority put 
in this $814 million. I want the reporter to adjust that in the state- 
ment. Iam still sticking to what I say about Oahe Dam in my state- 
ment. It is a very clear statement of the need for that dam. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN ID, ForsytH, NIOBRARA, NEBR, 


The Honorable MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

GENTLEMEN : The Missouri Basin with its many tributaries, covering all or a 
part of 10 States and comprising one-sixth of the Nation, is by far the largest of 
our river basins in the United States. This area produces one-half of the food 
for the Nation and, as a farming area, is of the greatest importance to our whole 
economy. 

As our population increases and the need of food will be a problem in the 
Nation, it is imperative that the whole Pick-Sloan plan be continued to an early 
completion. There cannot be allowed any slowing up of any part of construction 
of the plan, as by doing this you endanger destruction of major work now done: 
you also reduce the benefits in the now almost completed works to 40 percent 
of those that would accrue if they all are built in an orderly way to completion. 

The bank stabilization for creating navigation from the mouth to Sioux City, 
Iowa, was authorized by Congress in 1929. Business and farming were led to 
believe that this was a program to be constructed. This work has been done 
in most of our major river valleys in the Nation. There has been invested in 
industry and farming in the river bank area of the Missouri River more that 
$2 billion, with the understanding that when authorization was given completion 
would be done in a reasonable time. The estimate in 1940 to do this job, includ 
ing a system of levees in that area, was $250 million; since 1940 about 40 million 
has been spent, most of it going for levees at Kansas City, Omaha, and some 
agriculture levees. 

It seems to me to be justified to spend at least 15 million a year on this channel 
stabilization work on a 10-year program. 

The loss of very valuable cropland along the river banks is estimated at about 
30,000 acres each year on the average. This land is worth $5 million and would 
pay for the investment of the taxpayer in benefits to the Nation in 30 years 

The early completion of the four dams above Sioux City, Iowa, will insure the 
people in the valley below, against any major floods, at least to Kansas City, Mo. 
The early completion of the system of reservoirs in the Kansas River and tribu- 
taries will relieve the excessive runoff into the Missouri River below Kansas City. 
It is imperative that these dams in the Pick Dam flood-control plan be con 
structed at great speed to insure all parts of the plan to work successfully. 

It is my opinion that the committee intends to follow the budget figures and 
complete the construction of the Garrison Reservoir in North Dakota, the Fort 
Randall Dam in South Dakota, and the Gavins Point Dam in Nebraska and South 
Dakota. The cut in funds on these reservoirs by the budget authority is not 
justified; they should be all three raised to the amounts proposed by the Corps 
of Engineers—they are the best engineers in the world in flood-control work. 
These dams are well along to being completed and any slowing down may cost 
our Nation great losses in destruction work on these projects, and could cause 
disaster to the entire lower valley. 

I am not trying to alarm you, but last April 1952, we had the highest water ever 
known in white man’s records (462,000 second-feet). Much larger floods can 
occur and these dams are being built to control twice the above second-feet of 
water with safety. If all dams in the project are not completed together, we 
are taking the chance of a disaster to the whole lower valley. If this series 
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of reservoirs is not all going to be built, or any one of them to be delayed in 
construction, we should not have started the plan and take these chances of 
trouble by taking a longer period of time than is necessary in construction of the 
four storage dams. 

I believe the Corps of Engineers should be questioned on the points I have 
called to your attention. 

The Oahe Dam is the key structure in the whole Missouri River flood-control 
program. This dam impounds the water below the Garrison Dam, which is 65 
iniles above Bismarck, N. Dak. The distance from the Garrison Reservoir to 
Oahe by river is 272 miles, and drains 62,000 square miles into Oahe. This dam 
is designed to store 21 million acre-feet of water and is to take care of the 
silt from this area. If this silt from the 62,000 square-mile area is allowed to 
so down to the Fort Randall Dam, and its storage is only 6,800,000 acre-feet, 
invone can see that the reservoir will be practically filled with silt in 40 years 
and the investment will be lost. Fort Randall Dam will then have no flood 
control and power will be reduced to about 40 percent. Fort Randall's spillway 
structures would have to be rebuilt to pass the water if Oahe is not built. 

There has been spent to date on the Oahe Dam $18 million. Millions of 
yards of earth have been placed, land has been purchased, and an access railway 
and highway have been built. 

The committee, in my opinion, should make available $15 million for the Oahe 
Dam. It is now seriously behind schedule. It is dangerous to the whole lower 
valley to wait and take a chance on a major flood which may occur in any year 

The Missouri Basin is 18 times larger in area than the Tennessee Valley. If 
we were to equal their Government expenditures in the past 17 years, we would 
have $12 billion. We don’t expect to get one-third of that amount in many 
vears for flood control and bank stabilization. 

The Missouri River Basin adds more than a third to the economy of the Nation 
We want to keep these food and clothing products flowing to our Nation. We do 
not believe it is justified to get a 45 percent cut in the new budget. We want 
you to put back on these projects in the basin the funds asked for by the Corps 
of Engineers to keep the several parts of the overall plan progressing in an 
orderly way. 

| have been interested in the Missouri River Basin flood control, bank-erosion 
control, and all the benefits that accrue to the construction for many years. T have 
worked to get the engineering of the flood control and Missouri River bank 
erosion control surveys, and to get the final authorization of the plan in December 
of 1944 I have spent my own time and money in this work, starting in 1929, 
and IT am still at the work of promotion and expect to stay with the job. 

I trust that your committee will see the light and adjust the unjustified cuts 
made by the budget authority. 

I thank you for the privilege to present my views to you. 

Mr. Forsytu. 1 have a map here which T want to file with the com 
mittee, which shows the drainage area very distinctly. Below the 
Garrison Dam down here is Fort Randall Dam, and Oahe is in here. 
This area is marked out with a blue pencil, and shows 82,000 square 
miles of country, with many silty rivers running into this area, which 
will have to be taken care of by Randall alone without Oahe Dam. 
Remember, 82,000 square miles is twice the size of the whole Tennessee 
Valley, gentlemen. . 

Those rivers come out of a territory which is very, very silty. I 
doubt whether soil conservation would ever do much for those silty 
rivers in there. 

This dam is the fourth wheel on the machine that is to control the 
floods for all the people in the lower basin. Any one of those dams 
taken out of there will be like taking an automobile and trying to run 
it on three wheels. Each one of them is designed to carry its part of 
the silt on the overall project. 

Garrison is the one that will be completed soon and closed this 
vear—3 weeks ago. Oahe is the one I hope you keep in the appro- 
priation for full amount. Randall Dam down here is also closed 
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and storing water. They have given warning out for you fellows who 
go out fishing. Waves will be there and somebody will lose his life. 

Oahe is part of that machine to store the silt out of the 62,000 acres 
here. 82,000 acres would have to go into one dam; namely, Fort Ran- 
dall, if Oahe is not built. 

That has only 6,800,000 acre-feet in 40 years. Your taxpayers and 
your Government would lose their investment in the river, largely 
for flood contro! up here, if this is not completed. There is an invest- 
ment of that $196 million, as I heard today, on this dam which would 
be lost. You would only get about 30 percent of the power out of it, 
and it would be filled with silt. 

Gentlemen, it just cannot happen to us that Oahe should be left 
out of this plan. It ought to be hurried. We are way behind with 
itnow. This dam is going to have to take silt for many, many years, 
for 8 or 10 years, before we will ever catch up with Oahe, to close it 
up on the silt. 

So far as the lower river is concerned, our association wants to go 
through with the Pick-Sloan plan of flood control, bank-erosion con- 
trol, which means navigation—that is all there is—and on down to 
the levees that will have to be put on the lower river, because after 
you get down toward Kansas City again you can start to build enough 
flood to get some over the bank. I dothank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harrison. May I present Phil Verzani, of Ponca, Nebr. 

Mr. Verzant. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I beg 
leave to file my statement for the purposes of the record. 

(The statement follows :) 

May 4, 1953. 


STATEMENT MADE BY Pui F. Verzani, Ponca, Nesr., Vick Presipent, Upper 
MISSOURI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, I have noted with deep concern the recommendation of the 
sureau of the Budget that Congress sharply slash 1954 appropriations for contro! 
of floods and development of natural resources in the Missouri Basin. 

As vice president of the Upper Missouri Valley Association, I feel that this 
drastic action which would include stopping construction of two major flood 
control projects, Oahe Dam in South Dakota and Tuttle Creek Dam in Kansas, 
is a severe blow to residents of the entire basin. This cannot help but be both 
discouraging and disconcerting to basin residents who for 7 years have supported 
the Federal Government’s own authorized program to develop the resources and 
improve the economy of this flood- and drought-hampered region. 

States and local communities have spent large sums of their own money and de 
voted their time and energies to make the Pick-Sloan river-development program 
a success. They have a right to expect something better than repudiation of 
good faith on the part of the Federal Government. The Budget Bureau recom- 
mendations would completely starve out Oahe and Tuttle Creek Dams, and 
greatly curtail construction funds for other projects well along toward completion 

The proposed budget slash would ent civil-functions appropriations for the 
Corps of Engineers 44 percent under previous budget recommendations. It 
would result in reducing 1954 fiscal year funds by more than $20,000,000 under 
the appropriations of the last few years. And this just at the time when much 
of the basin program is in the critical stage of major construction. 

While my organization and the people of the basin genera]ly are just as much 
interested in economy in Government as any other group or region, we cannot 
find justification for niggardly treatment in the development of resources 
which are vital to the security and wealth of the Nation. We can find no justice 
or equality in the theory that millions of American dollars be spent to help 
develop foreign countries, while neglecting our own. Security at home is at 
least as vital as security abroad. 
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There is no economy in failure to control major rivers which in the last 2 
years have visited disastrous floods upon our people, floods which cost $1 billion 
in damages. There is no economy in failing to store up these destructive waters 
in reservoirs so that they can be put to work for the people—growing crops on 
millions of acres of thirsty land, improving navigation for cheap bulk transporta 
tion, and producing other public benefits from controlled water resources. 

The Budget Bureau’s proposal to provide no funds for continued construction 
of the key Oahe Dam on the Missouri River in South Dakota scunds a note of 
defeatism and lack of progress on the homefrent. Congress has authorized this 
project and provided construction funds. Why should it now repudiate them, 
either in the name of questionable economy, or because of certain selfish local 
interests? 

To stop work now on this project would cost taxpayers hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in contract termination, loss of investments in schools, housing and 
acquired lands, and would leave great mounds of earth as monuments or symbols 
of Government failure to carry through on its commitments in the Missouri 
Basin. 

We earnesly hope that the Congress will not be a party to such a program of 
failure and defeatism; that it will act to insure reasonable appropriations which 
will permit the Missouri Basin to go forward with the encouragement and assist- 
ance of the Federal Government and pull its full share in the national harness 
toward producing food and manufactured products necessary for a great and 
growing nation. 

Stopping Oahe completely changes the Missouri Basin project. One-third of 
our potential power would remain undeveloped. Fort Randall and Garrison 
would have to assume the 3% million acre-feet of flooded control storage and 
Fort Randall’s life would come into that reservoir. Our best estimates indicate 
that the Randall silt pool would fill in 25 instead of 80 years. In addition, the 
safety of the Randall spillway would demand another $50 million to expand its 
capacity to take care of the floodwaters that Oahe should control. 

We are also in dire need of increased appropriations for hank protection and 
channel stabilization, and the extension to Gavins Point Dam would insure a 
point of termination (you might call it a point of commencement), and result in 
vast savings in future maintenance costs of stabilization work downstream. This 
would eliminate silting in. filling in, of our river channel, and the ever increasing, 
mushrooming, of new sandbars in the Missouri River. 

The Missouri River erodes, washes away 40 acres per mile per year of our 
best agricultural croplands in our valleys by its meandering nature, its con- 
tinuous bank erosion, and, in addition to such loss, this continuous erosion silts 
in the river channe: and seriously increases flood hazards and losses, and creates 
an ever-increasing need of agricultural levees. 

Neglect of Missouri River bank protection and the immediate completion of 
stabilization work, does not result in anv economy nor savings, because the dam 
ages resulting continue to pile up and never cease until channel stabilization is 
completed to Gavins Point Dam which now definitely determines the point of 
commencement. 

Mr. Verzant. I live across the river from Mr. Dailey. I prepared 
my statement before the Appropriations Committee put back in the 
$81, million, but I still mean what I say in that statement. We should 
have increased appropriations. 

Now, in connection with stabilization, that should be extended from 
Sioux City up to Gavin’s Dam. That will keep the silt out of the river 
on down all the way to St. Louis, and it will be of big benefit toward a 
permanent channel. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. I have the honor to present the State senator from 
my district, who is on the river up there, and was one of the members 
who was flooded out. He has a statement he would like te make, since 
he is in town. 

May I present State Senator Hal Bridenbaugh. 

Mr. Davis. Who is here representing Governor Crosby of Ne- 
braska ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 
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Mr. Bripensaucu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[ also am representing the Nebraska State Legislature. I have a 
resolution here approved by them, and I wish to file it with you. It 
approves the program for the chain of dams. They ask that Con- 
“ress appropriate money to carry on as the engineers have advocated. 
IT will file this with you and you can read it. It is signed by 37 of 
the 43 members of the legislature. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 


Whereas the people of the Missouri River Basin and the economy of the 
Nation as a whole sustained staggering losses in the floods of 1951 and 1952, and 
the basin and the Nation will remain vulnerable to similar disasters until the 
authorized program now partially under construction is completed as a whole, 
and 

Whereas a soil-conservation program should be coordinated with the existing 
authorized conservation program in the Missouri River Basin: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska Legislature in 65th session assembled: 

1. That the Congress appropriate the funds recommended in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1954 for carrying forward the Missouri River Basin program, 
specifically the funds for work by the Corps of Engineers on the Garrison, Oahe, 
Fort Randall, and Gavins Point Reservoirs, on the agricultural levees, and for 
the channel-stabilization work from Sioux City to the mouth of the Missouri 
River. 

2. That the Congress enact legislation to authorize a soil program coordinated 
with the existing authorized water-conservation program in the Missouri River 
Basin by the Department of Agriculture at an accelerated rate. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. BripensauenH. I would like to make one statement. 

Mr. Harrison. All right. 

Mr. Bripensauenu. The people in Dakota County, Dakota City, and 
South Sioux City who fought this floodwater so ferociously during 
that time endorsed this resolution adopted by our legisl: ature. They 
also hope that you will see fit to increase the budget for this Oahe 
Dam. 

We feel that $8 million is not a very large appropriation to start 
on a project which will cost approximately $222 million. If you 
would figure it out, at that rate it would take 25 or 30 years to com- 
plete this project. We hope that it will not be carried on in that 
slow a manner, and that you will find money available somewhere 
to increase it, particularly since other dams are being completed and 
there is a reduction on this. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Hal. We thank you, Mr. Davis, for the 
time you have given us. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman, may we now hear from Congressman 
Hoeven of Iowa. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, the hour is getting late, I realize, so 
we will make this short and snappy. We have some 17 people here 
from western Iowa. They are not all from my congressional district ; 
11 of the 17, however, are from the Eighth Congressional District, 
which I represent. 

We in northwest Iowa are generally in accord with the Pick-Sloan 
plan of Missouri River development in the Missouri Basin, and I 





have personally supported that plan ever since becoming a Member 
of Congress. 

First of all I would like to present John C. Kelly, chairman of the 
waterways committee of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, who 
is connected with the Sioux City Journal Tribune, the largest daily 
newspaper in northwest Iowa. 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, in view of the shortness of time I would 
like to submit a brief. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Mr. Keiiy. I do not have too much to say at this time. I think 
I have said all I have to Say in the brief. 

There was one interesting thing that happened on the way in. 
The chamber, of course, as you realize, is composed almost entirely 

f businessmen, and they are very economy minded. However, they 
are wholeheartedly in favor of the entire Pick-Sloan plan, and it 
Is very easy to see the reason why. 

I clip ped this article out of the paper on the way in. The flood 
s still be Ing paid for in the State of Iowa. That is last vear’s flood. 
Th: at is money going in from the Federal Government to the different 
State and county level offices and public services. ‘That does not begin 
to take in the private losses at all, as you realize. Those are still 
voing on, too. 

We do not think it is economy to be subjected to such happenings 
ill the time. 

Thank you very kindly for your time. 

Mr. Davis. We : appreciate your making it brief. Your statement 
will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Keuixy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN C. KELLY, CHAIRMAN, WATERWAYS COMMITTEE OF THE SIoux 
Ciry CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


My Name is John C. Kelly. I am chairman of the waterways committee of 
the chamber of commerce and as such have been authorized to speak for the 
Chamber of Commerce of Sioux City. My business is publishing a newspaper 
and directing a radio station, 

I have lived in Sioux City all my life, 41 years. During most of these years 
I have been made aware of the Missouri River and its problems and for over 
half of that period I have taken a very active part in trying to get something 
done about the river and all its problems 

Until the flood of 1943 most of the work was done on a piecemeal basis Follow- 
ing that flood the Flood Control Act of 1944 was passed and plans were approved 
and work begun as soon after the war as possible, and this work was begun 
under an overall plan that made complete sense. 

I do not want to see us go back to a prehistoric dribbling process. I want 
the work to go forward as fast as feasible under the Pick-Sloan plan. 

To date this has not been done If work had been allowed to proceed on 
ecommendations, we would not have had the terrifically destructive flood of 1952 

I know personally that construction of the big dams did not rise according 
to plans because every year from the turning of the first spade full of dirt at 
Fort Randall Dam I have revisited the dam to make a progress report on it and 
the others for my paper and radio station. 

As a result I know what the plans called for originally and I know how each 
year the completion date of the structures was pushed into the future. The only 
reason was lack of sufficient money. 

I realize you men are striving for economy in government and would like 
to show results. But to my mind it is no economy to allow a project well under- 
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way, into which so many hundreds of millions of dollars has been poured, to 
slip back or at best piddle ahead. 

Not only does it add to construction cost but delays the day when actual cash 
returns will accrue to the Government and, in the meantime, subjects the many 
citizens of the valley to the continued threats of loss of life and property by flood. 
There is no economy in that. 

There is no economy in watching the big industry of our city being threatened 
continually by the vagaries of the river through lack of channel stabilization. 

There is no economy in watching row after row of corn, and the unreplaceable 
land on which it grows, fall into the river day after day. I have watched it-many, 
many times while sitting in a duck blind. It falls with quite a roar. 

I think this story clipped from the Sioux City Sunday Journal of May 10, 1953, 
tells part of the story too: 


“FLOOD STILL BEING PAID FOR IN IOWA 


“Des Mornes.—Although ‘the worst flood white men have ever seen on the 
Missouri River’ occurred more than a year ago, lowa governmental subdivisions 
still are being reimbursed for costs of restoration of services. 

“The Adjutant General's office reported Saturday that 46 Federal checks for 
a total of $139,739 have been issued to counties, municipalities, school districts, 
and cemeteries. 

“Most of the reimbursements went to local governmental units in the Missouri 
River Valley. But some went to similar agencies in the Mississippi River Valley. 

“The Mississippi went on a rampage a year ugo in April also, but it didn’t 
get under way until after the Missouri was well along with its destruction. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick described the Missouri flood as ‘The worst white men in the 
valley had ever seen.’ 

“The Federal Government made $637,000 available for reimbursing local gov- 
ernmental units for costs of restoring services. A special State committee was 
set up to handle the applications for funds and allocations in the various units. 

“So far $527,537 of the Federal total has been allocated. Payments are moving 
out rather slowly because of restrictions involved. Checks may not be issued 
until the restoration work has been done and certified. 

“Issuance of checks slowed down through last winter, because restoration 
work could not be done. With spring here, the work is expected new to pick 
up, and to speed up the payments. 

“In addition to the more than a hundred thousand doUars already paid out in 
Federal funds, the Red Cross allocated hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
needy individuals after assembling funds collected by several agencies. 

“A survey of the issuance of Federal checks shows that Mills County got several 
checks totaling $15,831. Harrison County collected a total of $10,080, and Mon- 
ona $6,378. Those figures do not necessarily represent final amounts to those 
counties.” 

I would also like to have you know that there is another aspect of the program 
that means a lot to me. That is the hope of having dependable barge service 
when the channel is certified for navigation. 

It is always a pleasure to be able to turn from unpleasant facts, such as the 
destructive powers of the Missouri, to pleasant ones. The hope of navigation 
has long been one of the pleasant ones. 

I will not dwell long on what it would to Sioux City, but I do want to mention 
such ones as the savings to our grain producers, both on their products shipped 
out, and their purchases shipped in; the possibility of attracting industry to 
weld a closed bond between agriculture and industry in the very heart of the most 
productive land in the world 

I don’t see anything wrong with a hope like that. 

No economizing in the world can offset the loss, both actual—through flood and 
channel erosion, and potential—through a richer, greater valley. 

And these aims of ours can only be secured through the completion of the 
Pick-Sloan plan at a speed that is economically sound. 

Thank you for your time and attention, gentlemen. 


Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, next I would like to present Mr. 
George R. Call, of Sioux City, Iowa, a member of the waterways 
committee of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, a member of the 
advisory committee of the inland waterways committee, and a member 
of the board of directors of the Mississippi Valley Association. 
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Mr. Cautu. Thank you, Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to file this state- 
ment in connection with the hearings in support of this appropriation. 

The distinguished Governor of South Dakota has expressed our 
position. We endorse it verbatim. We sincerely hope you will sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Call. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE HEARING ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
May 13, 1953 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very much appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before this committee to support the present recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget for appropriations for the multiple 
purpose dams on the Missouri River. For the record I would like to state that 
my name is George R. Call and I reside in Sioux City, Iowa, having lived there 
for the past 51 years. My occupation is president of the Call Bond & Mortgage 
Co., whose business, in addition to its loan and real-estate activities, is a holding 
company of rather extensive real-estate investments in Sioux City and the 
adjacent vicinity. 

I have had a very active interest in river development over the past 30 years 
and this may qualify me to offer some facts and conclusions which may be of 
interest or value to this committee. 

Since 1923 I have been a member in the Mississippi Valley Association. I am 
currently a director of this association. From about 1938 until I went into the 
military service in 1942, I was president of the Sioux City-New Orleans Barge 
Line, Inc. This company actually operated, but on a small scale, on the Missouri 
River as far south as St. Louis and on the Mississippi River to Memphis, Tenn., 
and on the Ohio River to Huntington, W. Va. In addition to this river experience, 
I was also general counsel for the Upper Missouri River Improvement Associa- 
tion, which initiated and supported the resolutions of the Congress authorizing 
the surveys for these very same dams which are now being constructed and are 
the same projects now under consideration by this committee. 

My background of experience bases a very definite realization and feeling on 
my part, that the completion of these upper river dams, namely, Gavins point, 
Fort Randall, Oahe, and Garrison are essential, in the interest of flood control 
and is definitely necessary for the proper control of waterflow for navigation. 
This committee has certainly been adequately informed of the tragedies of the 
Missouri River flood of 1952. I personally saw the Missouri River approximately 
17 miles wide from the river bluffs of my hometown last year. Fifteen thousand 
Sioux Citians were homeless and business closed by police order. From this 
there has been developed a national realization of the importance of flood con- 
trol on the Missouri. 

Briefly, it can be said of the condition here in Sioux City, that over 600 square 
blocks of my town were under water, the downtown sewer systems were de- 
stroyed so that the mayor declared an emergency and ordered business places 
closed for 2 days, our stockyards were embargoed for neary 3 weeks which meant 
the loss of the livestock market for this large farming area, marshall law was 
declared and there was the resultant diseases and death due to polio and other 
sicknesses. This condition in Sioux City, lowa, was duplicated in thousands of 
other places in the valley. We out here in the Middle West are wondering how 
much more we have to suffer to bring to the national conscience that realization 
of complete flood control as a national obligation. 

I will not elaborate further on the necessities of these dams from that stand- 
point. Boat operation, however, requires a constant, even flow of water from 
the head of navigation to the mouth of the river. Any sudden rise of the river, 
with its incidental increased rate of water speed will make navigation difficult 
or impossible because the boats are not powered to cope with the speed of rising 
water. They must be tied up to the banks for indefinite periods. With the in- 
creased interest of many shippers and barge operators to the river, the progress 
of construction on these dams is not alone essential from the angle of good busi- 
ness on our present current investment, but it further necessary to bring both 
the flood control and the navigation program to a prompt completion. 
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As an aside, I would like to state that my natural business inclination is to 
be conservative and tax saving. It is a commendable position. My political af 
filiation is Republican and I supported and worked for the election of the present 
administration, having the definite thought in mind that we would have less 
public expenditures and hence, a possible tax saving. In this case, however, and 
in reviewing the matter of appropriations now before this committee, I think 
it would be foolish economy not to complete the construction of these dams, which 
have been so far advanced. They are, in my opinion, of great potential value to 
the public. With their combined features of electric power production, navi 
gation control and irrigation, as well as flood control, they are almost a must, 
in order that our rapidly increasing populations may be fed, our growing in 
dustries served with abundant as well as low-cost power and our country served 
by a river which is practically a bombproof “transportation artery.” They are 
definitely of value to the national defense 

Our rampant and wild Missouri River can and is being progressively harnessed 
and tamed. In my opinion it has promises of being one of the most valuable river 
arteries of our entire inland waterway system. As a businessman, I want to say 
in conclusion that in my opnion it is good business for the Congress to complete 
these above-mentioned Missouri River multiple-purpose dams. They will stand 
as one of the Nation’s greatest capital assets and a continuing source of new 
wealth. Let us approve the recommendations of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Director of the Budget. Let us finish all of these important dams promptly 
and without delay. 

Mr. Horven. Next may I present the Honorable Dwight W. Meyer, 
a member of the House of Representatives of the Lowa General 
Assembly. He is also vice president of the Iowa Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Meyer. Chairman Davis and members of the committee, I have 
a brief which I ask your permission to file, substantiating some reso 
lutions taken in action at annual meetings of the members of the 
State association, having to do with our interest in wholesale power. 

I think it would not be necessary for me to read the printed part 
of this testimony. I would refer only tothe concluding paragraph, in 
the absence of time. 

The northwest part of Iowa is in a position to receive electric 
power developed on the Missouri River. It would seem to be con 
sistent with efficient use of Federal funds in the continued develop 
ment of a project already under way to use the basin and the falling 
water as a source of generation of electric power. The Lowa Rural! 
Electric Cooperative Association joins with and speaks in behalf of 
the particular area eligible to receive power from the basin in urging 
the Congress to appropriate the funds necessary to continue the 
orderly development of the Missouri River, and especially Oahe, Fort 
Randall, and Gavins Point Dams. 

That concludes my remarks. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DwicHht W. Meyer, Vice Prestpent, lowa Rurat ELecTric 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Dwight W. Meyer 
fam a member of an REA-financed electric cooperative and was president of it 
for several years. I was a director of a generation and transmission cooperative 
for several years, and am now vice president of the Iowa statewide association 
of REA-financed rural electric cooperatives. I own and operate a 355-acre farm 
in northwest Iowa, and have been a member of the House of Representatives 
of the Iowa Legislature for the past 6 years. 

The Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association is composed of 55 RBA 
financed eleetric cooperatives in lowa, which serve a total of more than 130,000 
lowa farms. 

I attach to this statement a copy of a resolution adopted by a meeting of the 
managers’ section of the Lowa association on May 8, 1953. This resolution was 





eferred to the State board of the lowa association on the same day, and con 
sidered and approved by the State board. It sets out the resolutions adopted 
by the annual meetings of the members of the Towa association in 1950, 1951, 
ind 1952, supporting the development of public power and public transmission 
lines, where it can benefit the Iowa electric cooperatives. 

The northwest part of Iowa is in a position to receive electric power developed 
on the Missouri River. It would seem to be consistent with efficient use of 
Federal funds in the continued development of a project already under way 
to use the basin and the falling water as a source of generation of electric power 
Che lowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association joins with and speaks in behalf 
of the particular area eligible to receive power from the basin in urging the Con 
gress to appropriate the funds necessary to continue the orderly development of 
the Missouri River, and especially Oahe, Fort Randall, and Gavins Point Dams. 


RESOLUTIONS BY MANAGERS SECTION OF TOWA RtuRAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, May 8, 1953 


Whereas on September 21, 1950, the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Associa 
tion adopted the following resolution : 

“Whereas the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation have authori- 
zations for the construction of dams and generation of electricity by hydropower ; 
and 

“Whereas installations at Fort Randall and Garrison are proceeding accord- 
ing to plan, but presently is contemplated for use within a radius of 150 miles, 
which would be of only limited benefit to Iowa cooperatives: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Iowa State association urge the extension of the service 
radius to 250 miles from the dams; and be it further 

“Resolwed, That the Iowa State association urge the construction of the Gavins 
Point Dam in schedule with the Fort Randall and Garrison Dams, in order that 
more Iowa cooperatives may enjoy hydroelectric power.” 
and 

Whereas, on September 20, 1951, the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 

on adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the continued growth of electric use on Iowa farms demands new 
and enlarged sources of electric power and the development of power sources by 
the Federal Government has resulted in lower and lower wholesale power rates ; 
and 

“Whereas the rural electric cooperatives located in areas served by Federal 
power projects, such as TVA, Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Missouri Valley, and 
many others are the beneficiaries of low wholesale power rates and it is the 
responsibility of each and every rural electric cooperative in Iowa to secure 
adequate power and satisfactory service for its members at the lowest possible 
cost : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association foster and 
promote the use of public power and public transmission lines wherever and 
whenever such sources of public power and/or transmission lines can be used 
to benefit of any of the Iowa rural electric cooperatives.” 
and 

Whereas, on September 18, 1952, the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Asso 
ciation adopted the following resolution ; 

Whereas electric power generated by public agencies from the natural resources 
of our country is and should be devoted to the betterment of all citizens of our 
country ; and 

Whereas the public interest has long heen recognized by preference to rural 
electric cooperatives and municipalities in the purchase of electric power from 
publie projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association supports the 
continuation of preference to rural electric cooperatives and municipally owned 
itilities as purchasers of public power. 
and 

Whereas it is necessary that the Congress of the United States appropriate 
sufficient funds for the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Army Engineers 
to complete the Missouri River Basin development and construct the necessary 
transmission lines to market the electricity so developed; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has entered into contracts in 
good faith for the sale of firm electric power, which the Government has a legal 
and moral obligation to perform: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association, represent- 
ing more than 130,000 Iowa farms, restates and reaffirms its resolutions as 
previously adopted: and be it further 

Resolved, That the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association petition the 
Congress of the United States to immediately provide the necessary appropria- 
tions to the Department of Interior and Corps of Army Engineers for the suc 
cessful completion of the Missouri Basin development program and the necessary 
transmission lines to market the electric power produced at the Missouri River 
Dams; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be particularly petitioned 
to make available the necessary funds for the continued development of the Oahe, 
Fort Randall, and Gavin’s Point Dams and the necessary transmission lines to 
deliver the electric power so developed in accordance with existing contracts 
between the United States Government and preference users of electricity. 


Mr. Hoeven. I now present Mr. Lloyd E. Caulkins, of Le Mars, 
Towa, the manager of the Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative, made 
up of 12 REA cooperatives in northwest Iowa. 

Mr. Cavutkrns. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
represent as manager the Northwest lowa Power Cooperative. We 
have approximately 23,000 farms in northwest Iowa. 

I am also authorized to speak for 16 municipals operating their 
own electric system in northwest Iowa, serving more than 16,000 
meters, or more than 50,000 people. 

I am authorized to state that they are heartily in support of this 
program and hope that the committee goes ahead with the appropria- 
tion as suggested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Caulkins. 

(The statement of Mr. Caulkins is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Lioyp FE. CauLKINS, MANAGER, NortTHwest Iowa Powsr 
COOPERATIVE, LE Mars, Iowa 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Lloyd Caulkins, 
manager of the Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative, which is a federation of 
12 distribution cooperatives in western Iowa and 1 in southwestern Minnesota 
serving about 25,600 farms in this area. 

Within the area to be served by Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative are many 
municipalities operating their own electric generating and distribution systems. 
I am authorized on behalf of 16 municipalities in western Iowa to offer support 
for the development of the Missouri Basin as authorized by the Congress, and 
particularly to urge that this committee approve the Bureau of the Budget request 
for the Oahe Dam. It is necessary that construction of this dam not be inter- 
rupted if there is to be adequate power for the municipalities in this area. 

The municipalities in the area of Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative are in 
need of much more generating capacity in the next few years to meet the con- 
stantly increasing power requirements. Many of the municipals have negotiated 
for Missouri River power, but will be unable to make long-range plans for use 
of this power unless there will be continuing construction of main-stem dams on 
the Missouri. 

The 16 municipals I am authorized to represent are serving over 16,000 meters 
in western Iowa. They are within a short distance from lines to be constructed 
by Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative and the excess capacity in these lines can 
be used initially to bring the benefits of this hydropower with a minimum invest- 
ment on the part of the municipals. 

Several of these municipals attended a joint meeting in Ida Grove, Iowa, on 
May 5, of electric cooperative directors, managers, and municipal officials to 
support appropriations for the Missouri Basin project. Officials of the 16 munici- 
pals have helped draft a resolution supporting the Missouri Basin project. A 
copy of the resolution is attached to this testimony, along with a list of the organi- 
zations endorsing the resolution. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A JOINT MEETING OF RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES AND 
MUNICIPALITIES OF WESTERN IOwA HELD at IDA GROVE, May 5, 1953 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has authorized the Missouri River 
Basin project continuously since 1945 and to date is 70 percent under actual con- 
struction and 45 percent completed, 

Whereas the authorization by Congress specifically provided for flood control, 
navigation, irrigation, and recreation as well as low cost hydroelectric power, 
thereby preserving and providing these natural resources for the great American 
people, 

Whereas the municipalities and farmer electric cooperatives throughout west- 
ern Iowa being vitally interested in the entire Missouri Basin development and in 
particular the development of adequate low cost power to counterbalance the 
constantly rising cost of production, 

Whereas the Oahe project was specifically authorized by Congress under the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, as an integral part of the Missouri River development 
plan, construction on Oahe Dam was started in 1948 and continued until now, 
1953, it is T percent complete with $17 million invested. In the planning of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Army Engineers, it is the heart to the 
entire basin project and is vital “? overall effective operations of the other basin 
installations: Now, therefore be 

Resolved, That we, the webebiie med, request that congressional committees 
immediately reinstate appropriations for Department of Interior and Corps of 
Army Engineers funds needed for the successful completion of the Missouri 
Basin development program, on schedule: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States and the entire delegation to Congress. * 

Mr. Horven. Next may I present Alfred Schmillen, of Marcus, 
Iowa, president of the Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative and presi- 
dent of the Cherokee County Rural Electric Cooperative. 

Mr. Scuminuen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I prefer to read my statement. I have a few technical points I would 
like to bring out which I may miss. It will be very brief; probably 
114 minutes. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Mr. Scumimurn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Alfred Schmillen, president of the Northwest Iowa Power 
Cooperative at LeMars, Iowa, with 25,500 me mbers consisting of ap- 
proximate ‘ly 100,000 farm folks. Iam also president of the Cherokee 
County Rural Electric Cooperative with 1,485 members. 

Northwest lowa Power Cooperative is a federated cooperative of 
12 member cooperatives in western Iowa and southwest Minnesota, 
with 650 miles of line to be constructed for transmission of power to 
be delivered from Fort Randall Dam. The distribution cooperatives 
have contracts with the Bureau of Reclamation for power to be de- 
livered to member substations by the way of Northwest Iowa Power 
Cooperative. 

Wholesale power costs are the most important factor in estimating 
the net return on an investment in electric-power distribution facilities. 

Power-cost studies prepared by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration show savings to the member cooperatives of $500,000 in 1957 
and $900,000 in 1962 over purchase from our present power sources. 

The project which we are particularly interested in is the Oahe Dam 
on the main stem of the Missouri River in South Dakota. Without 
such development, the value of the Fort Randall and Gavins Point 
Dams will be reduced by 60 percent. 

We are aware of the fact that while the Administration had orig- 
inally requested construction of Oahe Dam be stopped, it has now sent 
up a supplemental request asking that it be continued. 
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On May 5, 1953, a meeting of members of 17 distribution coopera- 
tives, representing 36,973 cooperative members and 16 municipals 
from western Iowa, representing 16,186 meters, was held at Ida Grove, 
Iowa. Considerable interest was shown at this meeting, after which 
a resolution was presented and adopted in support of restoring funds 
for the completion of the Missouri River development. 

A copy of the resolution and a list of organizations supporting same 
is attached. 

Therefore, we of the Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative heartily 
support the continuation of the development of the dams on the Mis- 
souri River and urge your support on construction of same. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, if you will bear with me for just a 
minute, I want to present some other people. They all have state- 
ments which I ask be made a part of the Record. I shall call them 
by name and kindly ask that they stand as their names are called. 

'Mr. Alvern S. Wendell, director of the Woodbury County Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association and vice president of the North- 
west Iowa Power Cooperatives. 

Frank Z. Soukup, a member and director of the Harrison County 
Rural Electric ¢ ‘ooperative. 

Henry Howe, director of the Plymouth Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

J. Dean Jorgensen, manager of the Nishnabotna Valley Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

Gerald Custer, manager of the Harrison County Rural Electric 
Cooperative. 

William J. Crowley, manager of the O’Brien County Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

Charles L. Pullen, manager of the Ida County Rural Electric Coop- 
erative and president of the managers section, lowa Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

E. A. Raun, attorney for the South Crawford Rural Electric Co- 
operative. 

John E. White, attorney for the Ida County Rural Electric Co- 
operative 

Glenn Bergland, manager of the Winnebago Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association. 

Last but not least, Mrs. Marlys Koopman, attorney at law, of 
Sibley. lowa. who re presents the Lyon and Osceola Power C ooper- 
ative. 

The statements on behalf of the witnesses just presented are sub- 
mitted herewith for the record at this point. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ALVERN S. WENDELL, DrrREcTOR Woopspury County RuRAL BLectric 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Direcror, NortHwest Iowa Power Inc. 


GENTLEMEN: I am A. 8. Wendell, a farmer from Bronson, Woodbury County, 
Towa. I am here not only to represent the 2,100 farm families of my REA coop- 
erative,.but in the hopes that you might better understand the great need for 
the completion on schedule of the Pick-Sloan plan for the control of the Missouri 
River, not alone for the thousands of farm and urban families in this great river 
basin, but for the national economy as a whole. 

First, I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to present our case. 

It was just 8 years ago that the first hearings on the Missouri Basin devedop- 
ment were held. At that time, the United States Bureau of Reclamation and 
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the Corps of Engineers each had a plan, very similar, but yet different. These 
two plans were merged to form the Pick-Sloan plan. This plan was born after 
many thousands of man-hours, as well as millions of dollars, had been spent 
on research and surveys. 

The Pick-Sloan plan was authorized by the Congress and funds were pro- 
vided to start the work on the six main stem dams that were to furnish flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, and vast recreation fields, as well as large blocks 
of cheap hydroelectric power. This plan for harnessing the wild Missouri has 
not only withstood the careful scrutiny of its friends but the most harrassing 
attacks of its enemies. We in the basin feel that it is not only complete and 
worth many times its cost, but that the money spent will be returned many 
times through increased production and flood control. And furthermore, we 
think it is the duty of the Congress to preserve and develop all our natural 
resources for the future economic stability of the people. 

In Woodbury County, we are interested primarily in flood control, navigation, 
and power. During the 1952 flood, we had thousands of acres of our most pro- 
ductive farmland under water, as well as a complete loss of hundreds of acres 
which were washed away or covered with sand. The agricultural loss in Wood- 
bury County was great, but it was the smallest of any county along the river in 
Iowa. You have no doubt been told many times of the tremendous loss to our 
cities and towns from last year’s flood. 

We have great hopes that along with the completion of the dams and an even 
flow of water we will get our bank stabilization and navigation from Sioux City 
to Omaha. 

Some 26,000 farm families in western Iowa have borrowed $8 million through 
the REA Administrator for the purpose of building transmission lines from 
their various substations to the substation of the United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation. This money is, of course, to be paid back, with interest. We received 
these loans because we had contracts with the United States Bureau of Reclama 
tion to deliver us a given amount of power at a stated price. The Bureau of 
Reclamation no doubt anticipated in their selling contracts that the dams would 
be completed on schedule. 

Gentlemen, the demand for electric power is growing so fast that all the Mis 
souri Basin power will be absorbed as fast as the generators are installed. Some 
of our cooperatives have never had an adequate supply of power. 

We most sincerely ask your cooperation in the development of this great river 
basin. It is the very breadbasket of America and all segments of our society will 
benefit. With the Pick-Sloan plan, approximately 50 percent complete, we ask 
that the entire plan proceed on schedule. 

We are particularly anxious that funds be appropriated for Gavins Point 
and Oahe. Gavins Point not only provides an even flow of water from Yankton 
down river, but operated in conjunction with Fort Randall, it produces an 
abundance of very cheap power. In Iowa we are also much concerned about 
Gavins Point, because it would put southwest Iowa in the anticipated power 
marketing area, 

In order that the whole basin program may function as planned, Oahe must 
be completed on schedule. It would be very poor economy to delay any Oahe 
construction and thereby jeopardize the millions already spent. I am sure the 
engineers have already told you that Oahe is the key to the whole Missouri 
Basin development. Without Oahe the wild Missouri would soon be as wild as 
ever 


And, Gentlemen, in closing, may I again ask that each of you do all in your 


power to provide adequate funds so that this great river may be put to work 
+ rt 


for the benefit of all our people. If this is done, I am sure that in the future you 
will point to the greatest of river developments and say with pride, “I helped 


to create this new world.” 


STATEMENT OF FRANK Z. SOUKUP 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Frank Z. Soukup, of 
Woodbine, Iowa. I have been a member and a director of the Harrison County 
Rural Electric Cooperative since its beginning in 1936, and its treasurer for all 
these years except this year. I am a senior member of the Soukup firm which 
operates 4 feed farms of some 1,000 acres in Harrison County. 

I want to call your attention to some facts about the development of the 
Missouri River Basin and how it will affect the project I represent—the Harrison 
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County Rural Electric Cooperative. I am speaking for some 2,200 family mem- 
bers of this cooperative and I also represent some 1,400 members of the Wood- 
bine municipal light plant of Woodbine, Harrison County, Iowa. My remarks will 
be confined to the development of the Oahe Dam and how it affects these 
members. 

Some 16 percent of the Nation’s population is engaged in production of food 
and fiber. Electricity is a very important labor device in production and if these 
members cannot have all of the electric service they need in production, our 
Nation will suffer a very heavy loss due to the lack of labor on the farm and in 
the city homes, especially those families who depend on it, so they may take 
their time for other work that they do to help carry on the economy. 

Now let us think about the Oahe Dam appropriation which is in question at this 
time. There is an old saying “A problem well planned is one half completed.” 
The Corps of Army Engineers have ably planned for the development of the 
Missouri River. Appropriations have been granted to start the Oahe Dam and if 
construction is delayed, these cooperatives and municipal plants cannot produce 
to full capacity at the best. The members of this cooperative in 1937 used 42 
kilowatt-hours per month and now they use some 300 kilowatt-hours per month, 
This increase shows our need, and if in the next 16 years we increase at that 
rate, we will need some 600 kilowatt-hours per member per month. Now, in our 
opinion, we cannot produce to full benefit without the increased power from this 
Oahe Dam. 

As I see this problem on the Oahe Dam, why not finish the things we need now 
and be ready for the future when the need comes? Let us work for the benefit 
of our own nation now. Electricity is what we need for production. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY Howe, Director, PLymMoutH ELEcTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, HINTON, IOWA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Henry Howe, of Hinton, Iowa, direc- 
tor of Plymouth Electric Cooperative Association, a member of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association which is the service organization of some 
934 rural electric systems in 42 States and Alaska serving approximately 3% 
million farm families. We are here in behalf of several projects that are im- 
portant to the rural electrification program. 

For many years prior to 1935, I tried to get electricity to my farms. I first 
purchased a wind generator. This was adequate for a few years, but it was not 
long before this wind plant was unable to furnish the electricity I had need for 
to operate my farm. 

When an REA project was organized in my county, I was one of the first to 
agree to take service on my farm and those of my tenants. I have always en- 
couraged my tenants to make the greatest possible use of electricity in doing the 
hundreds of jobs there are to do because, with the shortage of dependable farm 
help, there was no other way to get them done at a profit. 

With the development of the Missouri River, we in northwest Iowa are in hopes 
of getting a more adequate and cheaper supply of dependable electricity. There- 
fore, as a director of an REA project and a farmer, I trust that nothing is done 
to reduce the generating capacity of the Missouri Basin development. I am sure 
there are thousands of farmers in northwest Iowa who will agree with what I 
have said and will join with me in asking that the developments on the Missouri 
be continued on schedule. I urge you te appropriate funds for these projects. 


STATEMENT OF J. DEAN JORGENSEN, MANAGER, NISHNABOTNA VALLEY RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, HARLAN, IOWA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is J. Dean Jorgensen, 
manager of the Nishnabotna Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Harlan, Iowa. 
The Nishnabotna Valley Rural Electric Cooperative serves approximately 3,100 
farm meters in an area very vital to the beef production of the Nation. 

I am here with the hope of giving information which in effect will aid you in 
supporting the furtherance of the projects along the Missouri River. It is im- 
perative to the Missouri Basin States that these projects be carried through to 
their completion for many reasons, some of which I will attempt to bring to your 
attention. I will use the area I represent as a basic example. 
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The Nishnabotna Valley Rural Electric Cooperative serves approximately 3,100 
farm meters. These farms used an average of 394 kilowatt-hours per farm for 
the month of April 1953. This represents an increase of nearly 100 percent since 
1948. The trend is still on the upgrade. The peak demand for the system has also 
grown in proportion and constitutes a problem in local generation. We are now 
purchasing power from three different sources, all of which have had limitations 
upon the amount that could be purchased at one time or another. 

The cost of this power is fast becoming prohibitive to us as a cooperative unless 
we are able to secure ample supply elsewhere at lower cost or raise the retail 
rates to our consumers. The purpose of the rural electrification program was 
to bring electricity to the rural area at the lowest possible cost. This cannot be 
done if we are not assured the use of the electric energy produced or that it is 
possible to produce on the rivers of the Nation. 

It is the belief of the farm voters in our area that the only way they can pro- 
duce food supplies and do the farm work without the labor that has been taken 
from them for the Army, Navy, and other branches of the service, is to have low- 
cost electricity. Food production always has and always will be one of the 
deciding factors in the success of this great Nation. Right along with this goes 
the preservation of the food kept on the farm for local use. The health of the 
farm family should surely be considered when the cost of power is being 
considered. 

To meet the end required to do this job set out before us it seems very necessary 
that the Oahe Dam and other projects along the Missouri be completed at the very 
earliest possible time. In short, gentlemen, we of the cooperatives in the Missouri 
Basin, thank you for your consideration of our needs in the completion of these 
several multipurpose dams. We urge you to give them full consideration for 
appropriations and speed their completion. 


SrATEMENT OF GERALD CUSTER, MANAGER, Harrison County RuRAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Gerald Custer, and 


I am representing 2,200 farm families in southwest Iowa. We are vitally inter- 
ested in flood control and the electric-power program for the Missouri River 
Basin. 

In the spring of 1952, the flood between Sioux City and Omaha covered 80 
miles of our distribution lines and caused our members a tremendous hardship 
and loss of property and livestock. The revenue of the cooperative suffered due 
to loss of lines and additional time required to maintain and repair the lines. 

The prosperity of our cooperative and the well-being of our people depend a 
great deal upon our ability to obtain low-cost river power over the remaining 
years of our REA loans. Under the contracts we have already signed with the 
Bureau of Reclamation for power from the dams in South Dakota to be wheeled 
over the Northwest lowa Power Cooperative transmission lines, we can save 
approximately one-third of our power costs. 

We are especially interested in the future of the Oahe Dam because we will 
not be able to obtain enough power from Fort Randall and Gavins Point if 
Oahe Dam is deleted. To our way of reasoning, the Oahe Dam is the backbone 
of the entire Pick-Sloan plan. 

Personally, as a citizen, I have an interest in our municipally owned power 
plant in Woodbine, Iowa. The possibility of standby power for this plant gen- 
erated at the river and carried by northwest Iowa transmission lines may 
eliminate he need for plant expansion and greatly increased expenses in later 
years. 

In behalf of the people I represent, I want to express our appreciation for 
your time and consideration and respectfully request that the Pick-Sloan appro 
priation as recommended by the Budget Director be granted. 


STATEMENT OF Wan. J. CrowLey, MANAGER, O’Brien County Ruraut ELeEctri« 
COOPERATIVE, PRIMGHAR, IOWA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we the members and their families of the O’Brien 
County Rural Electric Cooperative, about 5,600 farm people of northwest Iowa, 
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are vitally interested in the completion of the Dakota dams on the Missouri 
River 

When we organized, in 1938, we were unable to secure power at a wholesale 
rate which would let us exist until two small municipalities, Primghar and 
Hartley, Iowa, agreed to divide the load between them 

Within 5 years our farm loads had grown to the point where the municipal 
plants were unable to handle the amount of power required. Other interests 
then found themselves able to offer us power at similar rates, but with limits 
as to the amount available. Our loads have continued to grow so fast that we 
have difficulty in maintaining voltage and continuity of service satisfactory for 
farm purposes every fall and winter because of the limited amount of power 
available to us. 

Because of the operation of clauses in our wholesale-power contracts dealing 
with fuel costs to our supplier, we have seen the cost of wholesale electricity 
rise from 1.1 cents in 1940 to 1.53 cents 1952. In proportion to our total revenue 
it has risen from 22.2 percent in 1942 to 46.8 percent in 1952, and our margins 
have been reduced from 26.9 percent to 6.03 percent in the same period. 

Completion of the Missouri developments as scheduled will enable us to secure 
an adequate supply of electric energy at a rate we can afford to pay. We there- 
fore respectfully request that the Subcommittee on Civil Functions and Military 
Construction of the House Appropriations Committee appropriate and make 
available funds to complete on schedule the construction of dams on the Misouri 
River as contemplated by the Pick-Sloan plan. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. PULLEN, MANAGER, IpA County RurAL ELEctrIc 
COOPERATIVES, IpA Grove, IOWA AND PRESIDENT OF THE MANAGERS SECTION, 
lowA RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. I am pleased to join South 
Dakota and others in their efforts to get the Pick-Sloan plan for the development 
of the Missouri River Basin completed 

On behalf of the managers of the 55 rural electric cooperatives in the State of 
lowa, I would like to include for the record the following resolution which was 
adopted at the regular meeting of the inanagers held in Des Moines last Friday, 
May &, 1953 

Whereas on September 21, 1950, the Lowa Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion adopted the following resolution: 

‘Whereas the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation have authori 
zations for the construction of dams and generation of electricity by hydro- 
power; and 

“Whereas installations at Fort Randall and Garrison are proceeding ‘according 
to plan’, but presently is contemplated for use within a radius of 150 miles, which 
would be of only limited benefit to Iowa Cooperatives: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Iowa State Association urge the extension of the service 
radius to 250 miles from the dams; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the lowa State Association urge the construction of the Gavin's 
Point Dam in schedule with the Fort Randall and Garrison dams, in order that 
more Iowa Cooperatives may enjoy hydroelectric power.” 
and 

“Whereas on September 20, 1951, the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion adopted the follow ing resolution: 

“Whereas the continued growth of electric use on Iowa farms demands new 
and enlarged sources of electric power and the development of power sources 
by the Federal Government has resulted in lower and lower wholesale power 
rates; and 

Whereas the rural electric cooperatives located in areas served by Federal 
power projects, such as TVA, Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Missouri Valley, and 
many others are the beneficiaries of low wholesale power. rates and it is the 
responsibility of each and every rural electric cooperative in Iowa to secure 
adequate and satisfactory service for its members at the lowest possible cost: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“ «Resolved, That the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association foster and 
promote the use of public power and public transmission lines wherever and 
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whenever such sources of public power and/or transmission lines can be used 
to the benefit of any of the Iowa rural electric cooperatives’.” 
and 

“Whereas, on September 18, 1952, the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Asso 
ciation adopted the following resolution: 

“‘Whereas electric power generated by public agencies from the natural 
resources of our country is and should be devoted to the betterment of all citi- 
zens of our country; and 

“ ‘Whereas, the public interest has long been recognized by preference to rural 
electric cooperatives and municipalities in the purchase of electric power from 
public projects : Now, therefore, be it 

“*Resolved, That the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association supports 
the continuation of preference to rural electric cooperatives and municipally 
owned utilities as purchasers of public power’.” 
and 

“Whereas it is necessary that the Congress of the United States appropriate 
sufficient funds for the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Army Engineers 
to complete the Missouri River Basin development and construct the necessary 
transmission lines to market the electricity so developed ; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United States has entered into contracts in 
good faith for the sale of firm electric power, which the Government has a legal 
and moral obligation to perform : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association, representing 
more than 130,000 Lowa farms, restates and reaffirms its resolutions as pre- 
viously adopted ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association petition the 
Congress of the United States to immediately provide the necessary appropria- 
tions to the Department of Interior and Corps of Army Engineers for the 
successful completion of the Missouri Basin development program and the neces- 
sary transmission lines to market the electric power produced at the Missouri 
tiver dams; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be particularly petitioned 
to make available the necessary funds for the continued development of the 
Oahe, Fort Randall, and Gavin’s Point Dams and the necessary transmission 
lines to deliver the electric Power so developed in accordance with existing 
contracts between the United States Government and preference users of 
electricity.” 

Please note this resolution reaffirms action taken by the State association 
in 1950, 1951, and again in 1952. Iowa has consistently supported the de 
velopment of the Missouri River Basin. 

The Ida County Rural Electric Cooperative is a member of the Northwest 
Iowa Power Cooperative which is currently constructing a transmission system 
to deliver us power from the Bureau of Reclamation. Contracts now eall for 
delivery of power in April of 1955. Our power costs have risen considerably 
during the past years, and last year the average cost was almost 13 mills. The 
contracts which we have signed with the Bureau and with NIPCO eall fer 
delivery of power for 7.5 mills. This is very close to the average price paid by 
the rural electric cooperatives in the Nation. 

We call Ida County the livestock center of the world, and with beef prices 
as they are today, a decrease in power cost will be most welcome. We believe 
the development of the Missouri River Basin should be completed as rapidly as 
possible. 


STATEMENT OF E. A. RAUN, ATTORNEY FoR SoutH Crawrorp Rurat ELecrric 
CooPERATIVE, DENISON, Iowa 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have recently returned from 
a trip through the great State of California, which during the past year led the 
Nation in agricultural income, all accomplished by artificial means. They, with 
foresight, have harnessed every available stream of consequence, thereby reliev 
ing the destruction of the rivers at their outlets (primarily the Colorado) ; they 
have used the water to irrigate their poor lands, and by using fertilizers they 
have attained the first place as an agricultural State. They have used their 
dams to generate electricity, which has given them much needed power at a 
reasonable cost. 
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I have seen the Rio Grande at its source and at its outlet. There is more 
water flowing at the source than at the outlet. We are all aware of the elimi- 
nation of millions of dollars of destruction and the tremendous production result- 
ing from their efforts. 

I have seen many other areas where water has produced wealth by applying 
it to the lands. 

Then, on my return, I saw the great Missouri Basin and realized that at present 
it is the greatest river of destruction that we have in our Nation—homes, busi- 
nesses, farms, and other property inundated and destroyed, as well as lives lost 
when we, with foresight could and should harness the river to make it produce 
wealth in place of destruction; obtain from it the electric power it can produce ; 
use its waters to apply on our soils in the basin to keep our area as the greatest 
agricultural section in the United States and the world as a whole, and to elimi 
nate the destruction in the basin and in the Mississippi River Basin. 

The primary interest of my people is in electricity which no one with common 
sense would say has not produced wealth for the farmer. But we should not 
selfishly support the Pick-Sloan plan for the basin on the electric basis alone. 
It is the benefits from all purposes that should he considered and which make 
the plan feasible, which plan was made with foresight and a view to the future, 
and for which millions of dollars have been appropriated and spent. These 
matters have all been determined in past hearings, and all of our plans and 
contracts have been made, relying on the project being carried to a conclusion 

The rural electrification program, which is self-liquidating, has produced 
wealth for our Nation that cannot be estimated. It was conceived and created 
by the Congress of the United States to meet the needs of our farmers. 

My peon'e would lose faith in Congress if the plans were not carried out. We 
do not believe we should be thrown to the wolves while we are still infants and 
hardly able to walk alone. We ask that you protect us against the efforts of the 
private utilities to destroy us. We have entered into contracts with the Gov- 
ernment for power from the hydro plants which we believe would be constructed. 
These contracts should be recognized, as they were made in good faith, and we 
have no other visible sources of power for the future at this time. 

We will, under this contract, obtain power from the hydro plants (transmitted 
by Northwest Power Cooperative). Change this, and our electric light rates will 
be increased to our detriment. We need the benefits we now have (including the 
preference clause) if we are to exist and repay our loan to the Government. 

Your consideration of our problems, and our welfare in the basin will, no doubt, 
result in the appropriation of sufficient funds to carry on the Pick-Sloan plan 
for the basin. 


STATEMENT OF JoHN E. Wurrtet, Attorney, IpA County Rurat Erectric Cooprera- 
TIVE, IpA Grove, Iowa 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: We in Ida County, Iowa, are 
very much interested in the program as originally established for the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River, for the production of electricity, and flood control 

There has been a great deal of money spent by the Government Army engineers 
in the survey so that electric power may be developed and _ flood 
control established. Would we not be giving up a good deal not to go through 
with this development? We would be depriving ourselves of many social gains 
as the REA has been one of the greatest social gains of the farmer and we 
certainly do not want to lose this by failure to complete the Pick-Sloan plan as 
passed by Congress. 

The demand for electricity is increasing from day to day and we all know 
that there must be flood control on the Missouri River. 

Under the Pick-Sloan plan, electricity can be produced at a lower cost and 
thousands of acres of land saved for the production of crops. There is a short- 
age of electricity in northwestern Iowa and the cost to the consumer is too high. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN BERGLAND, MANAGER. WINNEBAGO RurAL Evectric Cooprra- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, THOMPSON, IOWA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My name is Glenn Bergland, 
manager of the Winnebago Rural Electric Cooperative Association of Thompson, 
Iowa. Our organization serves approximately 2,200 meters, representing ap- 
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proximately 8,500 people in Winnebago, Worth, Kossuth, and Hancock Counties 
in lowa. These people have made electricity available to themselves through 
the financial assistance of loans from REA. Our organization has made sub- 
stantial prepayments on our loans, and have hereto enjoyed financial success, 
But the source of future power, and power costs will be the determining factors 
n our ability to maintain financial stability in the future. 

Presently we are purchasing power from the Interstate Power Co. The present 
contract was for a period of 5 years, with about 2 years until its termination. 
The contract provides for an average annual rate of approximately 12 mills 
per kilowatt hour. 

With the rapid increase in electrical consumption on the farms, we may ex- 
ceed our contractual demand limitations prior to the expiration of our con- 
tract. We have installed our own substations. These are served by the Inter- 
state Power Co. with 23 kilovolt transmission lines. This voltage is considered 
obsolete, but we are unable to plan the future substations, due to the possibility 
of increased voltage on their transmission lines. Naturally the uncertainty of 
future power puts our organization in a precarious position. We therefore favor 
the development of additional power sources close to our area, to assure Our area 
of adequate power. 

We therefore urge the completion of the Pick-Sloan Missouri Valley plan on 
schedule, especially the Oahe and Gavins Point Dams, 

Electricity on the farm has increased production and the standard of living. 
it has made life on the farm pleasant and thereby reduced the migration of 
many people from the farm to town. 

The expenditures from each dollar of revenue are represented by cost of power, 
interest, depreciation, and loan repayments. Of these, only the cost of power 
and operations can be controlled. The cost of power now represents approxi- 
mately 40 to 50 cents out of each dollar. Therefore, the life of our organization 
depends on an adequate source of power at a reasonable rate. 


Mr. Hoeven. May I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, for the time you have afforded us today. We appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, Senator Ferguson requested a report of 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation as it affects the Missouri River 
development be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turespay, May 12, 1953. 


CLEVELAND Harsor 
WITNESSES 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 2 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

HON. ROBERT CROSSER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO. 

OLIVER A. REYNOLDS, VICE PRESIDENT, CLEVELAND CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 

LEONARD LARSON, CHIEF ENGINEER, CLEVELAND DISTRICT OF 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 

LYNDON SPENCER, PRESIDENT, LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hanp. We are very glad to have our colleague, Mr. Feighan, 
who is very much interested in this Cleveland Harbor project, and 
will be pleased to have a statement from you, Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. Ferenan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your commit- 
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tee. Specific information with reference to the needs of this project 
will be laid before you by other gentlemen who are here. I would like 
particularly to bring out the fact that the city of Cleveland is con- 
tributing, and has contributed a tremendous amount of money for 
the construction of this project, as well as the fact that the industries 
themselves have contributed upwards of $10 to $14 million. 

Mr. Hann. The committee is impressed with the amount of local 
cooperation, Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. Feignan. Yes. The mouth of the Cuyahoga River is in my 
district and the river runs a crooked course several miles south. 
I am familiar with the contour of the river and the impediments which 
prevent long, modern freighters navigating up the river to the steel 
and other industrial plants for the purpose of delivering ore and other 
raw materials so vitally needed in our national defense. I feel that 
completion of the Cuyahoga River one is of paramount import- 
ance to our national defense. It has been under construction for 
several years and it is my understanding that an appropriation of 
$9,500,000 will complete the Federal Government’s participation in 
this project. The Truman budget for the fiscal year 1954 contained a 
recommendation of $4 million for the Cleveland Harbor project, and 
President Eisenhower's budget reduced this amount to $3 million. _ 
is my opinion that an appropriation of $9,500,000 should be made a 
this time so that work on this project may not be delayed. It should 
be completed as promptly as possible to enanle vessels 600 feet in 
length to navigate the river and unload ore at the docks of the steel 
companies. In the interest of production for our national defense and 
future domestic needs, I believe an appropriation of $9,500,000 is 
justified, considering the large amount of money to be contributed by 
the city of Cleveland and local industries. I am reliably informed 
that the steel ¢ omp: nies are spending millions of dollars to make more 
steel available and will make a large capital outlay for construction of 
new mills. 

It is my hope that this subcommittee will act favorably on this 
app ropriation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ch: virms Uni. 

Mr. Hanv. Thank vou very much, Congressman Feighan, for your 
statement. 

We are very glad to have » statement from our colleague from Ohio, 
Mrs. Bolton, which will be made apart of the record. 

Mrs. Bolton regretted she was unable to be here in person. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1953. 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Ciril Functions, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is with sincere regret that IT am unable to appear 
in person to present the continuing need for federal funds for Cleveland Harbor 
This project, as you so well know, is authorized under House Document 84, 74th 
Congress (1936) and House Document 629, 79th Congress (1946). Funds have 
been appropriated from year to year since the project was authorized. 

As you know, the budget estimate submitted by the Truman administration 


called for an appropriation of $4 million. This was eut to $8 million in the 
revised estimate 
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The budget request seems very modest in view of the importance of this project 
to our whole defense effort. Our defense effort depends to a great degree on our 
steel-production capacity The stel companies along the banks of the Cuyahoga 

tiver have spent some $150 million on new facilities. However, they are ham 
pered in their production because of their inability to move a sufficient quantity 
of raw materials by water transportation during the navigation season. This is 
partly due to the limited size of the ore curriers that are able to navigate the 
Cuyahoga River. The average size ore carrier using the G t Lakes shipping 
lanes at the present time is 589 feet long whereas the average size ore carrie! 
calling at ore docks on the Cuyahoga River is only 475 feet long 

The reason that small vessels are used now on the Cuyahoga River is because 


larger vessels cannot move through the railroad bridge hat are to be replaced 
l 


under this improvement program. Marine consultat » that large ore ca 
riers will be able to operate suc cessfully the entire length of the navigable section 
of the Cuyahoga River when the old railroad bridges that are a hindrance to 
navigation are replaced. The funds appropriated this year will be used to start 
the last bridges that have to be built under this project It is my hope that an 
appropriation of at least $3 million will be recommended by your committee. The 
Cleveland Harbor project has been accepted as a defense measure. The city of 
Cleveland has done its full part. Without the Federal share the resultant delays 
will definitely interfere with production in this important area 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, tnat T am fully aware of the acute need of frugal 
use of funds. Were this not of defense significance, IT would not bring it to your 
attention. The urgent interest of our industrial output, and so of our national 
security, will be served by these much-needed improvements in the port of 
Cleveland. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Oliver Reynolds of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Leonard Larson of Republic Steel, Mr. Harry Hobart, executive 
assistant to Mayor Burke of Cleveland, and Admiral Lyndon Spencer of the Lake 
Carriers Association will discuss technical details with you 

Thanking you for what I know will be your most earnest and understanding 
consideration of this matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Frances P. Boiron, M. C 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Reynolds, the committee will be very glad to hear 
from you at this time. 

Mr. Rreynoups. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you. We are filing state 
ments with the committee. All of the witnesses are here but one. 
Admiral Snencer, of the Lake Carriers’ Association, who is unable to 
be here today. I have a statement from him which I would like to 
file with the committee. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is Lyndan Spencer and I am president of the Lake Carriers’ Associa 
tion with offices in Cleveland, Ohio. The association has 26 member companies 
who operate 331 dry bulk cargo vessels on the Great Lakes. The vessels are 
engaged mainly in the transportation of iron ore, limestone, coal, and grain. 

The products moved over the Great Lakes are of vital importance to both the 
national economy and the defense effort. When we consider that approximately 
85 percent of the ore used for steel in this country comes down the lakes, it is 
difficult to see how there can be any defense program unless adequate provisions 
are made to insure an uninterrupted flow of iron ore and limestone to the steel 
mills. 

One of the big centers for delivery of both iron ore and limestone is Cleveland, 
Ohio. Some of these deliveries are made for shipment to inland steel mills 
and other are made directly to the three large steel mills located on the Cuyahoga 
River at Cleveland. Direct deliveries via the Cuyahoga River will approach 4 
million tons of ore during 1953. 

At present, delieveries to the Cleveland steel mills must be made in relatively 
small vessels because of limitations imposed by old railroad bridges crossing the 
Cuyahoga River. These undesirable and unnecessary. restrictions were recog- 
nized by Congress some years ago and approval was given to a program of 
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replacement. The program has been proceeding through annual appropriations 
by Congress and contributions by the railroads and the city of Cleveland. 

The replacement of the bridges is an integrated program; i. e., its full benefits 
cannot be realized until the program is completed. Therefore, it is important that 
there be no interruption of the program if the requirements for the delivery of 
iron ore, So necessary to the national progam, are to be met. 

Vessel operators have taken action to meet the increased requirements by 
building many new vessels. However, for economic reasons, these vessels are 
all large, too large to navigate the Cuyahoga River. The older and smaller 
vessels are wearing out and before many years will be out of service. It is 
necessary that approved improvements for the river be completed soon so that the 
larger vessels may make the required deliveries. 

It is urged that Congress appropriate for the fiscal year 1954 sufficient funds 
so that the projected program for the Cuyahoga River may be carried forward 
as fully and as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Reynoups. Mr. Chairman, we had a very serious wreck on the 
Great Lakes yesterday, which hit us particularly hard at Cleveland, 
because this particular size boat is the size boat that we depend upon 
for traffic on the Cuyahoga River. We have been restricted to the 
rather small vessels for a great many years, due to the size of the 
opening of the bridges, the railroad bridges. 

First it was because of the highway and railroad bridges. But we 
have eliminated all of the restrictions. so far as the highways are 
concerned. We are now getting down to the end of the program, as 
far as the railroad bridges are concerned. 

As you will note from this map | indicating], there are 4 bridges in 
the program, and a part of the funds that would be provided is for 
1 of the bridges. And we are asking for money enough to finish the 
project. if that is at all possible. 

Mr. Hanp. Suppose you point out on the map the bridges that are 
involved, so we will have a little clearer picture of it in our minds. 

Mr. Reynowps. I would like to call your attention to the fact that the 
section indicated in blue, are the sections we have finished. In this 
case [indicating] it represents the expense financed by the city and 
private property owners and, as I indicated, the blue spots have already 
been finished, and the only sections that are not finished are those 
indicated in red. 

We have shown here fhe sections that are finished. We find that 
we are still a million dollars short on this particular bridge No. 

[indicating]. These are the bridges that we have in mind. The 
money for this project is for that project [indicating]. We have $2 
million left out of $4 million, which we have had appropriated for this 
bridge [indicating]. And we have the money for the project. We are 
waiting on some of the property [indicating] right here. We have 
got the project under way, but we lack some improvements, and lack 
funds, but some of the people using this storage facility in here will 
help complete this job. 

sut we have this bridge, No. 15, and Bridge No. 19. That will finish 
the project. 

So, as I say, we are very close to finishing the program. 

I would like to tell you just a little bit about how the steel companies 
on the Cuyahoga River have increased their traffic. In 1938 the steel 

uills were making 1,760,000 tons of steel, and with other facilities 
th: it have been completed, and will be completed this year, and which 
will increase their facilities, they will make 4 million tons a year. The 
capacity of Cleveland’s riverside steel mill has increased at a tre- 
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mendous rate during the past few years and has long outgrown the 
river’s navigation facilities. While the Cleveland mills are more than 
doubling their steelm: iking capacity, iron ore and limestone, the raw 
materials necessary to bring about this increased capacity, have to be 
delivered to the riverside mills in small vessels built at the turn of 
the century and by rail from lakefront docks. 

We have received good cooperation from the Congress in the past 
years, and we are not critical of the help; we appreciate it, but we are 
very anxious to finish the project. 

I would like to say just a word about the boats on the Great Lakes. 
The average of the carriers on the Great Lakes is about 10,466 tons, 
whereas we can move up the Cuyahoga River an average of about 8,000 
tons. So we are seriously restricted on the size of the boats that can 
move up the river. 

This boat that we lost yesterday was one of the type that goes up 
the Cuyahoga River. It was 427 feet long; and it was some 50 years 
of age. The boats that use the Cuyahoga River average about 35 years 
of age—they run from 35 to 55, and the boats that have been built in 
recent years simply are unable to use the facilities, because of these 
bridges. 

We are here today asking your assistance in completing the Cuya- 
hoga River improvement project at the port of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
project has been approved by various acts of Congress over the years, 
the last of which was House Document 629, 79th Congress, 2d session. 
The Cuyahoga River project has the approval of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration and the Munitions Board as being necessary in 
connection with the current national defense program. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the great iron and steel centers of America, 
and its mills located on the banks of the Cuyahoga River have an 
annual capacity of over 314 million tons. Since the start of the Korean 
conflict, $150 million has been spent on improvements to enlarge the 
riverside steel mills i in Cleveland so that they might further contribute 
to our country’s defense effort. Added to the $150 million already 
spent for the construction of new facilities, $10 million, more will be 
spent during the next several months to construct the world’s |: argest 
blast furnace for the production of pig iron. Contracts have alre ady 
been let for this new ‘bh ast furnace which will have a daily pig iron 

capacity of 1,350 tons. 

The capacity of Cleveland’s riverside steel mills has increased at a 
tremendous rate during the past few years and has long outgrown the 
river’s navigation facilities. In 1938, these steel mills had a yearly 
capacity of 1,767,000 tons; when the new facilities are completed, their 
capacity will exceed 4 million tons annually. Cleveland mills are 
more than doubling their steelmaking capacity, but iron ore and lime- 
stone, the raw materials necessary to ‘b ring about this increased capac- 
ity, will have to be delivered to the r iverside mills in small vessels built 
at the turn of the century and by rail from lakefront docks. The 
result is that during each lake shipping season a large amount of raw 
materials will have to be rehandled at the outer harbor ore docks and 
reshipped by railroad freight cars to steel mills along the Cuyahoga 
River in order to assure a plentiful supply of raw materials when the 
lakes are closed to navigation during the winter months because of 
ice conditions. 
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More and more iron ore Is needed each year to keep the steel mills itl 
full production. During January 1953, furnaces at Lake Erie ore 
docks consumed nearly 1 million tons of iron ore over that consumed 
for the same period in 1952. 

The only reason that all nner harbor ore is not moved by vessel] to 
riverside docks at Cleveland is because the four railroad bridges 
remaining to be replaced present navigation obstructions which limit 
the size of vessels that can be used, These railroad bridges were built 
in 1890, 1907, and 1911, respectively. 

I would like to eall to your attention the large map of the port of 

Cleveland that is before you. The blue sections designate parts of 
the program which have beer comp yleted or for which Federal and 
non-Federal funds have been provided. The only part left unfinanced 
is the Federal Government’s share of the cost to replace or rebuild 
four railroad bridges. These are shown in red on the nap. 

When these improvements are made, it will be possible to move the 
600-foot vessels to all ore docks along the ¢ Cuyahoga River. The rail 
roads have made arrangements to pay their share of the cost of these 
improvements, and a Federal appropriation of $9,500,000 would enable 
the United States Cor ps of Ey iwineers to arrange contracts for finish 
ing this project. 

The bridges involved to complete the project are: New York Cen- 
tral-Pennsylvania Bridge No. 1, for which a part of the Federal funds 
has been provided: and New York-Chicago & St. Louis Bridge No. 
15, Baltimoré & Ohio Brid ve No. 3, and Erie Bridge No. 19. for which 
funds have not been appropriated. However, funds have been pro 

vided to make the construction pli ins on bridges Nos. 15 and 3, and 
contracts could be let for construction as soon as funds are made avail 
able to pay the Federal Government’s share of the cost. 

The port of Cleveland’s inability to move larger vessels in the inner 
harbor reduces the amount of tonnage that can reach the river docks 
directly by vessel during the shipping season. The average tonnage 

carried by ore vessels moving up the Cuyahoga River is 8,012 gross 
aie where: as the average tonnage carried by ore vesse ‘Is on the Gre at 
Lakes is 10,466 gross tons. Another comparison which clearly shows 
the tremendous disadvantage the port of Cleveland suffers is the size 
of vessels moving up the Cuyahoga River at this time. The average 
size of the ore vessels delivering cargoes of raw materials to Cleveland 
riverside steel] mill docks is 475 feet, and they are from 34 to 54 years 
old, whereas the average size of ore vessels calling at Great Lakes 
ports is 589 feet. 

The port of Cleveland navigation project is a one-package project. 
Cleveland cannot secure the benefits from moving larger vessels up 
the Cuyahoga River until all of the bridge improvements in the pro} 
ect. have been completed. We are near our goal, and we hope there 
will not be any delay in providing the Federal funds needed to finish 
the project. 

Cleveland steel mills have greatly increased their capacity for sup 
p yi ing America with more iron and steel, and we hope that the Appro 
priations Committee will recommend the allocation of funds for the 
fiscal year 1954 to enable contracts to be placed for finishing the 
Cuy ahoga River project now so that full use might be made of this 
very imports int water transport: ition artery in delivering raw mate- 
rials used in connection with national defense. 
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Mr. Hann. What you are talking about here is largely a bridge 
problem. 

Mr. Rreynowps. Yes; that is what it is. 

Mr. Hann. Aggravated by the fact that boats are getting bigger 
and bigger. 

Mr. Keynoups. They are getting bigger and bigger, these bridges 
have been there for a long time. "The *y were built, starting in 1897, 
I think the last one was built in 1910, so they are quite old, and it is 
a good time to rebuild them. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement. We will be 
glad to hear now from these other gentlemen. 

Mr. Reynotps. I would like you to hear from Mr. Larson, chief 
engineer of the Republic Steel Corp. in the Cleveland district. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make some references 
to the map, as I go along, if that is all right. 

Mr. Hanp. Certainly. 

Mr. Larson. The Republic Steel Co. is located right in here | indi- 
cating | about 5 miles upstream from the harbor. 

This plant acquired by Republic Steel in 1935, with an ingot capac- 
ity of approximately 1,250 (000 tons per year, has since been materially 
expanded to meet the increased demand for iron and steel needed 
for national defense and domestic purposes during and following 
World War II. The demand has e me anded to the point Ww here, in the 
period from 1937 to date, our ingot capacity has grown from 1,250,- 
000 to approximately 2,700,000 tons per year, and the pig iron- 
production capacity has increased from approximately 850,000 to 
9,250,000 tons per year. 

These tonnages are requiring an increased use of limestone and raw 
materials, and we have to depend upon the Cuyahoga River for this 
Cuyahoga River for this traflic. The improvements that have been 
made on the Ohio over this period from 1937 to date, and the expan- 
sion installed over this period include a new 98-inch continuous strip 
mill, installed in 1937, which has since been materially increased in 
capacity. Original 14 open-hearth furnaces have been enlarged, and 
5 new open-hearth furnaces have been added. Original 4 blast- 
furnaces have been enlarged and 2 new 28-foot hearths recently an- 
nounced that contract had been let for a new 1,350 ton per day blast 
furnace. 

All of these steel producing units, are dependent on the Cuyahoga 
River for water transportation of their raw materials, principally 
iron ore and limestone. ‘To realize = maintain anticipated produc- 
tion from facilities now installed, it is necessary that further im- 
provements be exp edited to comple ion. 

To meet the demands for increased tr: cae ition of ore for in- 
creased steel production, the trend on the Great Lakes is definitely 
toward larger and faster cargo vessels. Recent additions and re- 
placements of fleet units are beyond the present navigable limits of 
the river. Analysis of statistics recently projected by the Lake Car- 
riers Association, show an alarming decrease in percentage of smaller 
vessels, through replacement with new and larger units as they are 
removed from service, thereby crippling transportation fac ilities 
available to the docks on the Cuyahoga River. 
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Republic Steel Corporation also owns and operates blast furnaces 
in its steel producing plants located in northern Ohio, at Youngs- 
town, Warren, Canton and Massillon. Ore requirements in the past 
have been shipped via water to our docks on the Cuyahoga River, and 
reshipped via rail to these plants. For the past 5 years due to diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient cargoes to our docks via vessels capable of 
negotiating the Cuyahoga River we have been restricted to little or 
no tonnage over our docks to inland plants. In 1951 and 1952 this 
condition was intensified to extent that we were not only unable to 
handle any ore to our inland furnaces, but also unable to get. sufficient 
ore via water to our docks to meet the requirements of our Cleveland 
blast furnaces. 

Due to reasons beyond our control the deficiency in ore requirements 
for our Cleveland furnaces which we are unable to deliver to our docks 
via water, are presently being handled over lake front commercial 
docks and transported therefrom to plant site via rail. This is not 
only costly but results in a congested operation in that our facilities 
are not designe d to handle appreciable tonnages via rail. 

The outlook for 1953 and thereafter with increased tonnage de- 
mands and diminishing transportation facilities via water on the 
Cuyahoga River is not encouraging. Republic’s minimum require- 
ments of ex-lake ores, estimated for 1953, is 3,210,000 gross tons for 
our Cleveland furnaces, and approximately 3,100,000 gross tons for 
our inland furnaces in northern Ohio plants. Our limestone re- 
quirements will reach a new high of approxim: ately 2 million net tons. 

The combined current tonnage requirements of iron ore and lime- 
stone for the 3 steel companies ‘located on the C uyahoga River is ap- 
proximately 12 millon tons per year, which is an increase of more 
than 100 percent over the last 10 years. It is expected that these 
requirements will further increase in ensuing years. 

Obviously, the need for subject improvements on the Cuyahoga 
River, is vital to the three steel companies located thereon, to provide 
adequate and economic transportation of iron ore and limestone for 
pig iron and steel production so badly needed for the national econ- 
omy and defense. 

Based on a thorough and intimate association with this develop- 
ment over the past 15 years, I have no hesitancy or reservations in 
saying that anything your committee can do to expedite this program 
is urgently needed and justified. 

Mr. Hanp. How about the other companies, in addition to the steel 
companies, are they materially affected, Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Larson. Undoubtedly they are affected, but the degree to 
which they are affected, I am not, I feel, in position to say. There 
are other operations on the river, in the way of sand and gravel, build- 
ing materials, and materials required in other plants, but I do not 
feel qualified to discuss the details concerning them. 

As I have indicated, the total of the 3 steel companies is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 12 million tons, that is, for 1958. This is an 
increase of 100 percent, compared with 10 years ago. In other words, 
in the last 10-year period, we have grown over 100 percent in tonnage. 

Mr. Hann. And in one phase you have almost tripled your capac- 
ity, as T remember vour testimony. 

Mr. Reynowps. That is right. 
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Mr. Larson. I would just like to mention, Mr. Chairman, that the 
American Steel & Wire Co., has a large plant in here (indicating). 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We wiil now hear from the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Crosser. 

Mr. Crosser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: Per- 
mit me to say a few words in regard to the appropriation for the 
replacement of the inadequate railroad bridges which now span the 
Cuyahoga River in Cleveland. 

The traffic in ore coming from the Great Lakes to the docks of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Republic Steel Corp., and Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. is greatly hampered by the existing bridges. They 
make it impossib le for ore-carrying ships more than 475 feet in le ngth 
to go up the Cuyahoga River from the lake. If the bridges that are 
under construction were completed, ships of 600 feet length could 
unload at the docks just mentioned. In other words, ships 125 feet 
longer than those now carrying the ore could freely enter the river and 
go to the docks of the conrpanies to which I have referred. The Cuya- 
hoga River project has had the approval of the Defense Production 
Administration and the Munitions Board as being necessary in connec- 
tion with the national defense program. 

[It will require the appropriation of $9,500,000 to complete the proj- 
ect to which I have referred. $4,000,000 was originally recommended 
by the Budget Bureau for the fiscal year 1954, but the present Budget 
Bureau has reduced the $4,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

I think that the $4,000,000 should be appropriated in the interest of 
real efficiency. In conclusion let me say that I think this project is 
exceedingly important and that it is necessary to finish the same at the 
earliest possible moment, not only from the standpoint of commerce, 
which is very important, but because of its great importance to the 
national defense. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Crosser. 


Wepnespay,. May 13, 1953. 


Tasie Rock Dam 
WITNESSES 


HON. DEWEY SHORT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON. JAMES TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

COL. C. C. KING, EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 

J. E. SIMPSON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, BERRYVILLE, ARK. 

F. A. PAT TEAGUE, A MEMBER OF THE ARKANSAS STATE 
LEGISLATURE 

H. E. KLINEFELTER, REPRESENTING THE MISSOURI FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 

CHARLES CHALENDER, REPRESENTING THE SPRINGFIELD CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE AND CITY UTILITIES 

H. E. SLUSHER, REPRESENTING MISSOURI FARM BUREAU 
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JULIUS HELM, REPRESENTING MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ASSOCIATION 

J. FRANK SHORT, REPRESENTING STONE COUNTY DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

HOSEA MEADOWS, FORMER JUDGE OF STONE COUNTY AND NOW 
A FARMER LIVING ON A FARM WHICH IS TO BE INUNDATED 
BY TABLE ROCK DAM 

REV. J. E. CHASE, REPRESENTING THE TABLE ROCK BOOSTERS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE BRANSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

L. N. SPEIGHT, CHAIRMAN, SIX-STATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POWER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


Mr. Davis. We will resume our hearings with the further discussion 
of the Table Rock Dam. We are pleased to have the distinguished 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, our colle: ague from 
Missouri, Mr. Dewey Short here to act as coordinator of this group. 
We will ask, Mr. Short, that you identify these people and proceed in 
the way you think that we can best expedite this as much as possible. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we are 
very grateful to you for giving us this opportunity to be heard. You 
can see, because of this large delegation from southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas that there is a tremendous amount of interest in 
this particular project. 

Now, no pancake is ever so flat that it does not have two sides. We 
are here not arguing or dictating, but to P lead with you to consider 
with an open mind, without any bias or prejudice whatever, the merits 
ot our case. 

To me it is rather regrettable that we should take your time and 
take our own in having to come before this committee again. 

For the 20 years that 1 have been in Congress | have been working 
for Table Rock Dam. 

It took some time for me to be sold on its merits, 1 might say, but 
every governmental agency that has dealt with this project has ap 
proved it, not only the district engineers, the division engineers and 
the Chief of Engineers ot the Army, but the Federal Power Commis 
sion, the Flood Control Committee s, the legislative committees of 
both the Senate and the House, the Bureau of the Budget under Presi 
dent Roosevelt, the Natural Resources and Planning Board, and Con 
gress itself, both the House and Senate author ized Table Rock Dam 
with Bull Shoals in 1941. 

So, it has been pretty firmly established, 1 think, by all these govern- 
mental agencies, both in the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government, that Table Rock is a project that, from an engineering 
and economic st: indpoint is feasible and jus tifiable. 

Now, over a period of the past 15 years there have been survey 
studies made and test borings and drillings taken. We spent more 
than $800,000 in exploratory work. 

Last year Congress gave us $3 million for the beginning of con- 
struction. 

30th Table Rock and Bull Shoals were authorized in 1941, but be- 
cause of the war and the shortage of critical materials and manpower 
construction was delayed, but in 1946, a year after V-—J Day, funds 
were voted for the beginning of the construction of Bull Shoals and 
that is now nearing completion. The reservoir is filling, power is be- 
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ing developed, and people are receiving benefits from that great 
project. 

It was not until last year that we got funds for the beginning of 
the construction of Table Rock. 

I wish that your committee would bear in mind that Table Rock 
and Bull Shoals are tied together as a unit. 

It would be rather foolish, from the standpoint of the engineers’ 
and the economists’ testimony, to build one of those dams without the 
other. 

The construction of Table Rock will not only develop power at that 
site, but it will increase the output of power of the Ozark Beech Power 
Dam at Forsyth, Mo., a private utility which was constructed 41 
years ago, and it will enormously increase the output of power of 
Bull Shoals which is xbout 100 water-miles, and 50 air-miles down 
the White River from ‘Table Rock dam site. 

Now, I want to impress upon you as one who was born there and 
has lived there all of his life, and these other witnesses will also tell 
you, that we have had recurring disastrous floods in that valley, I 
suppose, from time immemorial, but we have felt them most in recent 
years. 

Between 1927 and 1938 there were seven disastrous floods, and we 
have had several since then. In fact, it is estimated that there is 
$2 million of flood damage each year in that valley. 

So, from the standpoint of flood control alone the construction 
of Table Rock, I think, would be justified, but when you connect with 
it the generation of power and the increased power which it will give 
to both Ozark Beach Dam and Bull Shoals Dam, I do not see how 
anyone could intelligently and logically oppose it. 

I might say that the White River rises in the Boston Mountains in 
northwest Kansas, and it flows through three counties in my district, 
Tanney, Barry, and Stone and it cuts back across northeastern Arkan- 
sas and spills into the Misissippi. It is a clear, beautiful river as it 
storms out of those stee p,r ugged hillsides. I donot want to stress them 
unduly, but I think I should mention the great incidental benefits from 
a recreational standpoint. 

We have there the Ozark Playgrounds Association. This is quite 
a watering place. We get tourists from St. Louis, Kansas City, Wich- 
ita, Tulsa, Little Rock, and that whole region who come there. 

While some of our bottom farmlands in the White River Valley 
will be taken out of production and out of taxation, I think I am con- 
servative and would be perfectly safe in predicting that within 2 or 3 
years after the construction of that dam the revenues in my own 
county will be doubled or trebled. That is the experience we have 
had at Norfork and are having at Bull Shoals. 

I want to point out, too, to this subcommittee that all of the power 
being generated at Bull Shoals is already contracted for by the huge 
aluminum plant being built in north Arkansas. 

We have some precious and strategic minerals there, such as bauxite, 
titanium, lead, zine, and fluoride, and if we had the power, and if we 
could adopt the electrolytic process, I am sure that many of these 
marginal mines which are having a hard time, and that many people 
out of employment would find gainful work and that the prosperity 
of the whole region would be enormously increased. 





Most of the lake or the reservoir that this dam will create will be in 
my home county, Stone County, and Barry County to the west in my 
district. 

There is a little opposition to this project which has been quite vocal 
and vociferous. I should have enjoyed listening to them if I had had 
the time, but I can tell you as these other witnesses will tell you, 
Democrats, Republicans, old dealers, new dealers, all of them, regard- 
less of their politics or religion, that I —_ at least 95 percent of all 
of the people in my district and in Jim Trimble’s district in that 
region are for the construction of T able Rock Dam. 

If I did not think it was a worthy project I certainly would not have 
spent all of the time and energy that I have on it for 20 years. You 
gentlemen know me. 

[ served on the Flood Control Committee, on the Rivers and Harbors 
(Committee and on the Irrigation and Reclamation Committee, of the 
House of Rey resentatives, and I served for 6 vears as president of the 
National Rivets and Harbors Congress, a lot of hard work, little honor, 
and no pay. 

Senator MeClellan of Arkansas is now president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress; I am chairman of the board. 

[ have been tremendously interested in flood control and aware of 
the importance of navigation, the development of hydroelectric power, 
and the conservation of our water and land resources all over this 
Nation. I have visited the dams and projects in the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri Valleys, and I have gone into Arkansas and 
up and down the Atchafalava and Boeuf in Louisiana, all of them 
from the ¢ ae a out in the West to the Connecticut in New England. 

I have voted as a Member of Congress for certain projects, and I 
have voted pert cet others. 

I want you to know now that I do not want to turn my district into 
a lake. 

The engineers have a lot of projects in reserve on the shelf which I 
could never support. Thev even want to build a dam above my little 
home town of Galena. We do not want that one built. It would 
cover up Crane, Hurley, and Nixa, because the land up there is more 
of an open and level nature, but down at Table Rock on the White 
River above Bull Shoals and above the Ozark Beach Dam the Valleys 

re deeper, or the hills are higher, put it either way you like, the can- 
yons are narrower, and the construction of that dam will not cover up 
railroads or utilities or industries, and it will not interfere too much 
with highways and bridges. There will be a minimum of dislocation. 

There will be some relocations of highways, and maybe two or 
three bridges to be built and a road, but it will create this reservoir 
there to protect a million acres of fertile farmlands below, chiefly in 
Arkansas. 

They are going to benefit from it, but it will also generate power to 
give all of the people in that vast region where we have considerable 
unemployment an opportunity for employment. Bear in mind that 
has been declared a distress or hards ship area 

That alone, I think, would almost justify the construction of this 
dam that will bring in new industries to develop our resources. Indus- 
tries follow power. 

My district is dotted with canning factories. We can tomatoes, 
peas, and beans and it is great dairy country, and also poultry coun- 
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ny, and great strawberry country. It is fast becoming one of the 
eading poultry and dairy districts in the United States. 

My district, Mr. Davis, would compare very favorably with any 
district in the State of Wisconsin today in the porduction of milk, 
butter, and other dairy products; we have Kraft cheese, Carnation 
and Pet milk plants, and brooder houses scattered all through my 
clistrict. 

It is a great poultry and dairy country. We have these sawmills 
ind industries there and we need this power because all of the power 
that is being generated at Bull Shoals is already committed for that 
iiuminum plant. 

It would be the greatest possible boon to that whole region, and 
this project is self-liquidating. It will pay off every dollar. There 
was $10,800,000 in the Truman budget. 

I know and you know that Republicans were elected, and this 
administration put in power, because one of the main reasons was 
promised economy. We wanted to cut expenditures, and wanted to 
reduce taxes. We still do. 

You know my voting record when it comes to economy and trying 
to restore the value of the dollar. I want to trim off all the fat that 
we can, but I do not want to cut into the muscle, and I do not want 
to cut the nerve. 

I think it would be false economy after all of the time and energy 
and money that has been spent on it, and the tremendous interest 
of the people in that vast region around Table Rock Dam to eliminate 
the whole $10,800,000 from the budget. It would be wanton waste. 

These people would continue indefinitely in distress if you did 
that. The farmers in this region have not built homes, they have 
not painted their houses, they have not repaired their fences or 
barns, and they have not increased the fertility of their soil because 
they have been living with this sword of Damocles hanging over their 
heads e xpec ting to be covered up. 

We have a lot of the local people here today to testify who will 
give you a clearer picture of their situation than I could. 

When you think of the value that will be added to the whole region, 
not only in flood control, but from the development of hydroelectric 
power, and the bringing in of new industry, in giving employment 
to people there who need work, and who are eager for it, and all of 
the recreational advantages that the Ozark playland will afford I 
do not see how any man with an open mind, or with a sound brain, 
if he will just take time enough to get the true facts, how he could 
oppose such a worthy proposition. 

I have never gotten a dime for such projects in my ate until 
last year. I have never gotten a dime for flood control or for the 
development of dams, and some of the dams the Engineers weal built 
in my district we do not want built. We want to build Table Rock 
Dam because it is tied in, intertwined, interrelated with Bull Shoals. 
They are to function as a unit as the Army Engineers will tell you. 
Table Rock is a sound economic investment that will pay dividends 
in the years ahead. 

do not think I could add anything more to what I have said 
unless you gentlemen want to ask some questions. 

I have with me here my good friend, Congressman Jim Trimble who 
lives in the county adjoining mine just across the Arkansas border. 
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We are hillbillies together. He is a Democrat and I am a Republican 
but we have always gotten along, and if we did not think that this 
was a worthy project and a justifiable one we would not be here before 
you. Mr. Trimble will be the next witness. I wish again to thank you, 
gentlemen, for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Trruece. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to associate myself with 
our friend and colleague, Dewey Short, in the advocacy of this 
| roject. , 

He has mentioned the fact that the valleys are deep and the hillsides 
steep. I wish it were possible for the chairman and gentlemen from 
Wisconsin and our colleague from Michigan, Mr. Cederberg to come 
down to this damsite. If we had you at Table Rock this morning we 
could show you just exactly what Dewey was talking about. We 
would like to have you see that country. We could show you our 
purple mountains, and we could let you see the sweep of the valleys 
deep, let you hear the laughter of the silver rills. This country is 
rugged and it is beautiful. The people there are the salt of the earth, 
and we love that country just as you men love yours. 

Now, Dewey stressed the proposition pretty well from the defense 
angle, the power angle, and the flood control angle. 

There is another element in this matter that I hope is not over- 
looked. 

Last year when the initial appropriation of $3 million was put in we 
had a ground breaking ceremony, the damsite was dedicated, and 
Dewey and I were there, and General Pick was there. The people 
of that whole country were electrified by it. 

He has told you rightly that there are people who oppose it bitterly. 
Some of them are our dearest friends, but they do not represent any- 
thing like a substantial part of the people in the area. 

In that country, especially in north Arkansas, I am not as familiar 
with the south of Missouri as I am with northern Arkansas, the peo- 
ple immediately got busy in my home town with a population of 2,000 
and floated $300,000 worth of bonds, and they sold those bonds. They 
have let a contract, and right now they are engaged in the construc- 
tion of water facilities in contemplation of the completion of this 
project. All over that country the muicipalities have borrowed money 
to expand their facilities. Individuals are spending money on 
enterprises. If it is necessary to stretch out construction to balance 
the budget, of course, we will not quarrel with that. 

We have a feeling down there that right or wrong the Government 
has an implied contract with the people who put their money into 
these various projects which we have mentioned to go ahe ad with 
construction of this dam. 

This is a nonpartisan pro} ect. 

Just to show what it is I have with me today, and who will take 
part of my 10 minutes, our representative in the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture, Pat Teague. 

Mr. Suorr. One of three Republicans elected down there. 

Mr. Triuece. And the best Republican legisl: ator we have had from 


our county in 36 years. 

Mr. Creperserc. And the only one. 

Mr. Trimpie. Now, to show his feeling about Table Rock he has 
had enough influence in the Arkansas Legislature to have passed 
joint resolution of the legislature favoring this project. 
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There is another gentleman here who has been mayor of his town 
for so long that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. He 
is here for this project, and then we have a Democrat from Texas 
who fell in love with the Ozarks and moved up there. There are three 
of these gentlemen, and they want to insert their remarks in the rec- 
ord. Iam going to pull their coattails if they go over the 10 minutes 
which you have allotted to us. 

I would like to present Mr. Pat Teague, member of the Arkansas 
Legislature. 

Mr. Treacur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will 
not. take a lot of your time, but I do have a copy of the joint resolu- 
tion of the Arkansas Legislature in support of the Table Rock Dam 
which I would like to introduce. I also have a statement, and I think 
{ would be wise, with your permisslon, to insert these In the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 27 

Whereas by House Concurrent Resolution 25, concurred in by the Senate, 
the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas for and in behalf of itself, and 
for and in behalf of the sovereign State of Arkansas and the people thereof, duly 
endorsed the flood-control program of the United States Government; and 

Whereas said resolution did recite the advantages of the Federal flood-control 
program and the specific advantages of Table Rock Dam thereto and the advis 
ability and necessity of an adequate appropriation therefor: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas, the Senate concurring therein, a majority of the members 
elected to each house agreeing thereto: 

Section 1. That the Honorable Pat Teague, the representative from Carroll 
County to this house, be and he is hereby duly appointed, authorized, and com 
missioned by the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, to speak for and 
in behalf of this honorable assembly before the President of the United States, 
the Congress of the United States, or any committee thereof, and before any and 
all proper persons and officials of the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution, duly certified by the speaker of the 
house of representatives and the president of the senate, the Lieutenant Gov 
ernor, be delivered to the Honorable Pat Teague as his credentials and authori 
zation to represent this body together with the necessary copies thereof for 
presentation to the officials or committees before whom he appears, and a copy 
be spread upon the records of this assembly. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appear before you in behalf 
f a great project. A project which is essential to the defense effort. A proj- 
ect which is self-liquidating. I appear also in behalf of the overwhelming 
majority of the people of north Arkansas and south Missouri whose economy is 
geared to the completion of this project. Already cities, towns, and individuals 
have spent millions of dollars in preparation for its completion since the initial 
appropriation of $3,000,000. By its action in beginning the project—outside of 
the national defense phase of it—the Government has an implied contract with 
these cities, towns, and individuals to complete it. I have the honor to be one 
of the three Republican members of the Arkansas Legislature. I am proud of 
that privilege. However, this project is not a party matter as evidenced by 
this joint resolution of the Arkansas Legislature urging its approval. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert that resolution as a part of my remarks. I have 
with me J. E. Simpson, of Berryville, Ark., who has served as mayor of that city 
longer than any other man; Col. C. C. King, of Eureka Springs, who speaks not 
only for that great resort city but for all north Arkansas. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, your favorable action. Loan the people of that great 
section of this country the money to build this dam. We will repay the loan with 
interest from the sale of power alone, and our section of America, already a 
garden spot, will blossom like a rose. 


Mr. 'Tracur. I thank you very much, and I will not take any more 
of your time because this will be in the record. 
Mr. Davis. Thank you for coming here, Mr. Teague. 
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Mr. Trimeie. Our next witness is Mr. J. E. Simpson, mayor emer- 
itus of Berryville, Ark. 

Mr. Srupson. I have had a lot of contacts with a lot of people down 
there. In fact, I have contacted about all of the people there are 
here and all of their friends and neighbors in that whole area 

Part of this lake, of course, would be in the State of Arkansas and 
in our county. We need power from that lake worse than we need 
anything else. As Mr. Short and Mr. Trimble have both told you 
our area is in the end of the private power area, the private power all 
ends in our valley, so that we are on the tail end of everything that 
furnishes power for our development. 

Since the preliminary survey was made to start this dam, of course 
our people for 20 years have sat there watching for this thing to 
deve lop so that the Vy could get the benefits of it. 

When Congress came along and gave us $3 million, and when Jim 
Trimble and De -wey Short went in there when the dam site was dedi- 
cated, the impact upon us was tremendous. We did not want to sit 
around like a bunch of deadheads to wait until the dam was built. 
We started to get ready for it. We are persuaded that it is going 
to bring to us opportunity and power which will bring industry for 
the community. We have many natural resources there which we 
would like to develop. So, the cities of Cassville, Crane, Galena, 
Branson, and Holister, and all of those little towns on the Missouri 
side started to expand, and they started to expand school facilities 
and sewers and water systems. Over in our State the city of Eureka 
Springs is increasing its sewer and water systems, and Berryville, as 
Congressman Trimble has told you, has under contract at this mo- 
ment $300,000 worth of bonds. It is expanding its sewer and water 
facilities, and it has built a new school building. 

Green Forest has bonded itself as fast as it can possibly bond itself 
to build new school buildings and is installing a new sewer system. 
The $300,000 was for the water and sewer. The school is a separate 
item. 

So, we feel, in our community in this area to be affected immediately 
by this dam that we have a contract with the United States Govern- 
ment, that they came down there and told us that they were going to 
build this dam, they started to build it, and we started out in just as 
good faith building to be ready for it when it got there. 

Of course, as Congressman Short told you, we agreed, and we did 
not put up a protest when they took the Bull Shoals power for the 
Reynolds Aluminum Co, which, as I understand it, is a defense project, 
and we gave up all of that with the idea that Table Rock was going 
to be completed in the very near future. 

We have about 600,000 turkeys that we have bred in our county. 
We have a lot of dairying and farming also. We have more turkeys 
there than the whole State of Arkansas put together. We have a 
lot of chickens and dairying and we need electricity to develop those 
things. We need this dam. 

Mr. Trrusre. Mr. Simpson asks unanimous consent to file that 
statement and revise and extend his remarks. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Simpson is as follows:) 


BERRYVILLE, ArRK., May 7, 1953. 


Boxcar headlines of the daily papers of the above date: “United States Must 
Stay Strong To Be Free, Ike Warns.” 
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rhe people in northwest Arkansas and southwest Missouri, especially, feel that 
this could be applied to the construction and operations of the proposed Table 
Rock Dam, on the White River in southwest Missouri. 

it would serve no good purpose to rehash statistics and clutter the record 
vith the number of acres of lowlands to be protected from floods, the number of 
kilowatt-hours of electricity to be generated, the number of acres of lands to 
be covered by the lake above the dam, the distribution of that electricity, and its 
effect upon the economy of the area affected, or even the fact that the cost of 
coustruction is not an expense to the Government, but merely a long-term loan 
which will, according to the operations of similar projects, be self-liquidating, 
both as to principal and interest. 

From our contact with thousands of people in this area it is concluded that at 
the 1952 presidential election a majority of these people voted, not to reduce taxes, 
balance the budget, curtail the development of our natural resources, a recession 
in business, or a reduction in our national income. They voted for this admin- 
istration with an abiding faith that it would reduce the waste in the expenditures 
at home and abroad, an administration that would operate economically, and 
that the savings would be used for the continued development of our natural 
resources, the strengthening of our internal economy to the continuation of our 
high standard of employment, our high standard of living, our high standard 
of production, and by so doing it would avoid a recession in business, and would 
continue to make our national defenses stronger. 

The surest and quickest way to reduce taxes is to reduce income of the American 
people, and the surest way to accomplish that is to reduce production, develop- 
ment, and employment, and false economy is a sure way of bringing all these 
things about. 

Some of us have witnessed two major depressions, and we would prefer not to 
see a reverse which would produce another depression or even a serious recession. 
A lot of our people squall about high taxes, but all of them would rather pay 
taxes and have money left than to not have the money. 

The Table Rock Dam, now under construction, is dual-purpose, economically 
sound, self-liquidating, and is located in the underdeveloped garden spot of these 
United States. For 20 years these people have looked forward to the construc- 
tion of this dam and since the appropriation of $3 million to start construction 

nd the proposed increase to continue construction, which they did believe and 
had a right to believe would continue this project to completion, they have geared 
their economy accordingly. The towns and cities in this area have, to meet the 
demands of this development, expanded and are expanding their facilities. In 
the immediate area, the city of Eureka Springs is increasing its water and 
sewer systems and modernizing generally; the city of Berryville is spending 
$300,000 expanding its water and sewer systems, expanded its school facilities, 
and in the past year has had a building program of approximately $1 million 
and materially increased its industrial operations; the city of Green Forest is 
installing a complete new sewer system, expanding its schools, and modernizing 
generally; the city of Harrison has made great strides in the expansion of all its 
facilities; Branson, Hollister, Galena, and other cities affected on the Missouri 
side have geared their economical development to keep pace with the development 
of the area by the completion of this dam. 

The principal opposition is that the lake will cover valuable farmlands, 
destroy some beautiful drives, and destroy some wildlife, and fill up some small 
fishing streams. These objections have no actual comparison with the number of 
fertile productive acres to be protected from flood, the increase in the development 
of the uplands, the development of industry, and the contribution to our national 
defense. The little narrow bottom fields to be covered with water do not compare 
with the surrounding undeveloped higher lands in either production, or value. 
The wildlife is destroyed principally with guns and not water, the beauty of the 
area will be increased and not decreased, and there will be many streams not 
affected, and the fishing and recreation will be materially increased instead of 
being decreased. 

We are not selfish in this matter. It will help our present and future develop- 
ment and economy, give us an opportunity to industrialize and develop our natural 
resources, and make us a stronger part of our country. 

Respectfully, 
J. EB. Stmpson, 
Representative at Large of the Affected Area. 


Mr. Trrmsip. This is Colonel King, of Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Colonel King. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, the 
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six counties in northwest Arkansas that I speak for have asked me to 
file a one-page statement that they would like to have in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Cot. C. C. Kinc, Eureka Springs (Carrott County), ARK. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I speak for the people of a half 
dozen counties in northwest Arkansas who are essentially economy-minded 
people. They are 100 percent for reduction in Government spending. However 
they consider the building of Table Rock multipurpose dam as a loan to the 
economy of an area and its people and not as an expenditure. They feel that it 
will prove to be a sound investment from the standpoint of the Government 
This belief is based on the fact that the sale of power alone will return the entire 
cost of the dam and reservoir in less than 50 years, according to record on similar 
dams 

In addition to being a self-liquidating project it will effect savings running 
into the millions through flood control. According to the Government engineers, 
Table Rock and Bull Shoals working as a unit can control the largest flood in 
the history of the White River. In addition to protection afforded Branson and 
Hollister and other areas along Lake Taneycomo, flood control will be furnished 
to 1,064,100 acres in the White River Basin. Over 30,000 people reside in this 
flood plain and 64 miles of Federal highway and 152 miles of railroad will be 
benefited This flood-contro! pr tection will be projec ted into the lower Arkansas 
and Mississippi Valleys thereby adding substantial benefits 

The ultimate capacity in kilowatt-hours of electricity produced by Table Rock 
alone will be 200 million and with the additional power accumulating to Bull 
Shoals and Ozark Beach, because of Table Rock, will make available some 551 
million kilowatt-hours of electrical energy. This will allow the expansion of 
ndustry in the area, resulting in millions of dollars more revenne to the Govern 

ient in income and other Government taxes. The State of Arkansas must have 
more electrical power before it can expand its industry and other States are 
probably in the same position Also, inasmuch as Table Rock and Bull Shoals 
ure interdependent on each other for maximuin flood control and electrical power 
we wish to point out that the two projects should be considered as one unit and 
that the unit is considerably more than 50 percent complete. 

The flood control and power angles alone would seem to more than justify an 
investment in Table Rock Dam at this time. However, the recreation angle is of 
major importance, both from the viewpoint of the residents of the area and 
further income to the Government. Table Rock Dam and Reservoir will be 
almost in the center of the Ozark playground area whose constantly expanding 
tourist and recreational business is now estimated at $100 million a year. Hotels, 
motels, cafes, fishing docks, tackle shops, and other developments on this huge 
lake including small sporting goods factories, will provide employment to the 
residents of the area, including returned servicemen and hundreds of young 
peop'e who are now forced to seek employment elsewhere. These new businesses 
and their employees will, in turn, pay millions in Government taxes of all types 
from an area where tax revenue is light at the present time. Baxter County, 
Ark., home of Norfork Dam is proof of the value of the recreational factor to 
both residents and the Government 

Table Rock Reservoir will not affect the agricultural production of the area 
to any great extent as most of the land to be inundated is rough, rocky hill land 
of very little value for agricultural purposes. On the other hand, the resulting 
improvements around the reservoir will increase the assessed vyoluation of the 
remaining land several times over, thereby helping the local government. saxter 
County, Ark., may again be referred to as proof of this increased valuation. 

We are confident that everything within the power of our Government is being 
done and will continue to be done to prevent World War IIIf. But should all 
efforts fail, including the expenditure of billions of dollars in foreign aid, and we 
become involved in another all-out war, the electrical power made possible by 
this dam, located well within Babson’s “Magic Circle” may be of vital importance. 
Time will be at a premium in future wars, and defense plants dependent on 
electrical power can be built much more quickly than dams to furnish that power 
Therefore, the people I speak for believe that Table Rock Dam should definitely 
be considered as necessary to national defense. 

We are certain, that after careful reconsideration of the power, flood control, 
recreational, economic, and national defense factors, you will agree that real 
economy can best be served by an investment at this time the return from which 
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will so vastly exceed the present necessary dollars to be invested. We urge that 
the construction of Table Rock Dam and Reservoir be continued without 
nterruption. 

Colonel Kine. They have also asked me to stress 1 or 2 points, first, 
that they are essentially economy-minded people, that they are 100 
percent ‘behind stopping waste in Government. They agree all of 
the way through about the waste, but they believe that this is not an 
expenditure, but a long time loan to the economy of the area and its 
people. I might add a long-term-payment policy to the Government, 
because this dam is self-liquidating. 

In addition it will bring in millions of dollars of extra income taxes 
from development around that lake. We have a concrete example 
set out in the statement. 

As Congressman Short said Bull Shoals and Table Rock Dam is 
1 unit, and as a unit it is considered more than 50 percent complete 
now, and because of that fact it should be completed, because as I say, 
those 2 lakes are a unit. 

One other point, and that is with all of the efforts being made by 
our Government today, to prevent another war, including, | might 
say, as I have there, the expenditure of a billion dollars in foreign 
aid, if there is to be a shooting war then we are going to need every 
kilowatt of electricity that we can get any where, and this Table Rock 
Dam located well within Babson “Magic Circle” may be of vital im- 
portance, 

In other words, you can build defense plants much quicker than 
you can provide dams to provide electricity. 

We feel that this dam definitely should be considered as vital 
national defense, and we urge that no interruption be made, and that 
the Table Rock Dam construction be approved. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Trimete. I have here a bundle of petitions with thousands of 
names on them that I would like to file with the committee for your 
consideration. 

Mr. Snort. Thank you very much, Mr. Trimble. 

Like Colonel King I want to emphasize that you cannot build these 
dams overnight. It takes about 5 to 7 years, as you gentlemen know, 
to build a dam, and I hope that we will not be caught short as we were 
in the last. war. 

The next witness is Congressman Ed Edmondson, our good friend 
from Oklahoma, a new man who is very much interested in this project, 
and he wants to talk a minute or so. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Second District 
of Oklahoma, which adjoins Mr. Trimble’s district, and I am satis- 
fied from the mail which I have rece:ved on this subject that the people 
along the Arkansas-Missouri line in Oklahoma feel very certain that 
this dam would be in the best interests of the entire region, and it 
would be a good sound investment for the Government to go ahead 
with it. 

I am satisfied that the REA people of that area are very much in- 
terested in seeing it constructed. 

I have heard so many sound arguments advanced by my distinguish 
ed colleagues here today that I do not think that there is any need to 
add anything further except to say that I am very proud and pleased 
to associate my arguments with those of Congressman Short and Con- 
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gressman Trimble and my good friends and neighbors from over in 
Missouri and Arkansas in behalf of this proposal. 

Mr. Suorr. Thank you very much, Congressman Edmondson. 

Gentlemen, the Missouri Farmers Association is one of the best in 
the United States and it is that largely because of H. E. Klinefelter, 
who is here representing them today. 

Mr. Klinefelter. 

Mr. Kurnerevrer. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have a 1-page statement. 

My name is H. E. Klinefelter. My address is Columbia, Mo. I 
am assistant to the president of the Missouri Farmers Association. 
This association is composed of 146,000 farm families; 42,000 of them 
are in your district, Congressman. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kurnerevrer. These 146,000 farm families are part owners and 
members of the REA-financed electric cooperatives which serve rural 
Missouri. 

The farmers of Missouri are vitally concerned about the building 
of Table Rock Dam, which is located on the White River in Missouri. 
They have long suffered from a power shortage, and also from ex- 
cessively high electric rates in some areas. Completion of Bull Shoals 
Dam in Arkansas was intended to relieve this situation for a short 
~ riod of a few years, but our understanding is that the power from 

Bull Shoals Dam will now be mostly used by a defense plant in 
Arkansas. Hence, if the needs for power of Missouri agriculture are 
to be met during the immediate and long-time future, it is imperative 
that Table Rock Dam be constructed. 

Completion of Table Rock Dam would incidentally also double the 
power output of Bull Shoals Dam. 

Therefore, on behalf of the Missouri Farmers Association, I respect- 
fully urge that the Congress make adequate appropriations for the 
continued construction of Table Rock Dam. 

I want to convey to this committee the thanks of the farmers of 
Missouri for the opportunity to present their views. 

Mr. SHort. Thank you, Mr. Klinefelter. 

The next witness is Mr. Charles Chalender, representing the Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce and city utilities. 

I might say that Springfield, Mo., is the Queen City of the Ozarks. 
It is the largest city in mv district and the third largest city in the 
State of Missouri, next to Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Mr. CHatenver. Thank you, on behalf of the chamber of commerce. 

I would like to present a statement of Mr. L. E. Meador, who has 
been chairman of the river projects committee of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce for many years. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

To the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, United States 
Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: There is an urgent need for the early completion of the Table 
Rock Dam to prevent disastrous floods in the White River Basin. These floods 
occur on the average of 1 year out of 3. 

The property loss in a single flood will equal half the cost of completing Table 
Rock Dam. The White River is approximately 722 miles from source to mouth. 
The course of the river for its first 500 miles is through the rugged Ozark hills. 

Here the fall in the river is 3 feet per mile. The course of the river for its 
last 200 miles is through a flat, rich, alluvial plain. Here the fall of the river is 
almost imperceptible. The water from heavy rains on the upper watershed of 
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the river rushes swiftly down its narrow channel, then floods this alluvial plain 
to a width of several miles and for a distance of 200 miles. 

This is one of the most fertile agricultural regions in the United States. These 
floods reduce greatly the productivity of this fertile soil and also retard the 
building of roads, schools, churches, dwellings, etc. 

The Army engineers have made a complete survey of the flood situation in the 
White River Basin. They have held many public hearings with the farmers and 
businessmen of the region. The hearings were held over a period of several 
years and at many places, to give all the people an opportunity to express their 
wishes. 

The result of these hearings was an agreement on a plan to control these floods 
and also to create electrical power for the region, This plan provided for the 
construction of three dual-purpose dams. These dams are to operate as a unit. 

In 1938 the Congress authorized the construction of all 3 dams. Soon 
after, Congress appropriated funds to start work on Norfolk Dam. Additional 
appropriations were made each year until the dam was completed. Then ap- 
propriations were made in the same manner until Bull Shoals Dam was finished. 
Then Congress made the initial appropriation of $3 million to start construction on 
Table Rock Dam. That work is now under way. 

The farmers and businessmen along the valley have made their plans in full 
confidence that the Congress will complete this project which is now more than 
two-thirds done. Unless this dam is completed, the floods will not be under con- 
trol and the great shortage of electric power in this region will continue. Table 
Rock Dam will add 25,000 kilowatts to the capacity of the dams below it in 
addition to the power created at Table Rock. 

The rough land of the Ozarks is not adapted to production of corn, wheat, and 
other usual farm crops. This region is well suited for dairying and it is rapidly 
becoming one of the largest dairy centers in the entire country. 

The dairy farmer requires an abundance of electric power. This power is 
latent in White River and this power is the greatest natural resource of the 
Ozarks. At present there is a great shortage of power and this shortage is 
rapidly increasing. The demand for power here doubles every 5 or 6 years. 

Why not let a private power company build Table Rock Dam? For many years 
an excellent private power company had rights to build Table Rock Dam on 
White River. Some 50 years ago that company built 1 small dam. For more 
than 30 years thereafter the farmers and businessmen of this region made every 
possible effort to get this company to construct Table Rock Dam. The company 
did not act. Then the Government took over. Private companies build dams for 
profit. They cannot afford to build dams for flood control. A dam built for power 
alone is of no value in preventing floods. Therefore, the people of this region 
cannot depend on a private company to construct Table Rock Dam. 

Suilding flood-control dams is a proper function of the Government. Such a 
dam is a service institution, as are public roads and public schools. There is no 
hope that Table Rock Dam will be completed unless the Government does it, and 
unless it is completed the floods will continue and the power shortage will grow 
more acute, 

River PROJECTS COMMITTEE OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
L, E. Mreapor, Chairman. 


Mr. Cuavenper. I live in Springfield, Mo., which is just up the 
hill from Representative Short and Representative Trimble. We are 
high enough up i in the hills that the flood situation does not affect 
Springfield, but we are vitally interested in the welfare of southwest 
Missouri and helene because it constitutes the welfare of Spring- 
field. 

It seems to me the important thing is flood control by the comple- 
tion of Table Rock Dam. I will not take your time to go into the 
engineering features. Of course I do not know too much ‘about that, 
anyway, but you undoubtedly have the engineering reports that ex- 
plain the acre-feet that will be impounded and things of that kind. 

When we had the disastrous flood at Kansas City, which you un- 
doubtedly remember, when millions and millions of dollars of damage 
was done and there were men whose lifetime savings were wiped out, 
everyone was in favor of flood control. But the moment the floed- 
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waters subside and the debris is cleaned up, a good many people lose 
interest in flood control. 

This project, as has been said, is a part of two dams on the White 
River to control the waters of the White River. The impounded 

the engineers Say, will control the greatest amount of water 

Ve lave ever had on White Rive iT. The dams are properly 

rated, because there are hills in Missouri before the river widens out 

in Arkansas. It will allow an orderly flow of the river and protect the 
whole district. 

I have heard on the streets of Sprin stiel< la hs w statements in oppo 
sition to this dam. Some say it will ruin the float fishing in Missouri. 
I like to float fish. I did it when I was younger; I am getting a little 
too old now. Those people own no land on the river. What right 
have I to say the farmers and the Government should not get together 
to control floods? We peo ple of Springfie ‘ld are more interested in 
protecting the property ar f lives of the people down the river than 
in preserving the right, so-called, of going fishing. Certainly that 
does not seem to me to be any argument against the building of this 
flood-control projec ss 

I have heard it said, “When thev let the water down there will 
he a lot of mud flats down there. “i Springfie le vy is 60 miles : away, and 

will not affect Springfield. I do not know if there will be any mud 
flats. But there has been no valid argument against the building of 
this dam. 

Some people we do not take too seriously in Springfield—TI do not 
know who is paying them—have been opposed to Table Rock, but 90 
percent of the people in that section have been interested in it for 
many years. It has been authorized, I think, since 1941, and it is 
necessary to control the floodwaters and to protect lives and property. 
It will not flood Springfield. We are high in the hills, and Dewey is 
always welcome to come up there when there are floods. But we are 
interested that property and lives be protected. 

[t is not unusual that people come to Congress for aid, because they 
have always come to Congress for aid. After this flood in Kansas City 
Congress appropriated money for relief. It seems to me it is better to 
appropriate the money be fore the flood comes rather than wait until 
the flood comes and then appropriate money to feed and clothe pe ople. 

We have an old saying in the hills that when a man has a leak in 
his roof, when it is raining it is too wet to fix it, and when it is not 
raining it does not need to be fixed. That seems to be the attitude of 
some people on flood control. We should do something about floods 
before they occur. 

I am glad these two Arkansas fox hunters are here. T heard a plea 
in the Federal court some years ago. Judge Moore of the Ozarks was 
defending a man charged with bootlegging—we used to have a few 
bootleggers; not many, but a few—and Judge Moore was arguing 
that the man was telling the truth. He said, “Judge Reeves, this man 
is telling the truth. This man is a fox hunter, and we fox hunters 
always tell the truth.” So I am glad these Arkansas fox hunters are 
here, and you may be sure they are telling the truth. 

Mr. Suorr Thank you, Charlie. 

The next witness is Mr. H. E. Slusher, representing the Missouri 
Farm Bureau. You have heard from Missouri Farmers Association, 
but he represents the Farm Bureau and has a big powerful organiza- 
tion in our State. 
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Mr. Stusner. I would like to file this statement and make a few 
comments. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF H. E. SLUSHER, PRESIDENT OF THE Missourt FARM BurREAU FEDERA- 
rION, RELATIVE TO THE APPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF TABLE Rock DAM 
IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI AND THE CONTINUING FUND FOR THE SPA 


My name is H. E. Slusher, and I am president of the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation, a general volunteer family membership organization of 44,517 mem- 
bers. These members are likewise members of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration family of 1,492,282 members 

rom the beginning of the REA program, the Missouri Farm Bureau Federa- 
ion membership has supported, by resolution and by deed, the broad principles 
if the REA Act as written by the United States Congress. 

I wish to quote from our 1953 State resolution : 

“The REA has made a major contribution to better rural living. We urge its 
speedy extension to areas not now enjoying the benefits of electric service. 

“In some cases, where abundant energy is not available on a long-term and 
dependable basis at reasonable cost, it is necessary and desirable for REA coop 
eratives to associate themselves for the construction and operation of transmis 
sion and generating facilities.” 

I also quote from the American Farm Bureau Federation resolution for 1953 

“The American arm Bureau Federation was among the first groups to pro- 
mote the electrification of American farms. As early as 1923, we helped organize 
a committee to study the relationship of electricity to agriculture. In the same 
year the American Farm Bureau Federation delegate body resolved that rural 
power costs should be reduced to permit wider use in agriculture and that water- 
power should be developed in the public interest. 

“From this time to the present, when approximately 90 percent of the farms 
have been electrified, the value of electric power on farms has been amply dem 
onstrated. It has improved living cenditions and increased etlicient production. 
hus it has been an aid to farmers in attaining higher net incomes 

‘Since there are still some 10 percent of our farms not electrified, we reaffirm 
our support for completion of the program 


“POWER SUPPLY 


“The increasing use of electricity on farms is resulting in a continued power 
shortage in many areas. The continued growth of power generation is neces- 
sary to service rural needs adequately Prolonged or frequent power shortages 
due to inadequate distribution facilities of cooperatives or utilities, or inade- 
quate power supply, disrupt farm operation. 

“* * * Since the supply of farm labor is decreasing, more power is of increasing 
importance to enable fewer workers to meet the food and fiber requirements of 
a growing urban population. 

“* * * Tf such energy is not available without limitations on the amount of 
energy for farm use on terms equivalent to or less than those which can be 
provided by rural-electrification cooperatives it may be necessary to use more 
of the funds appropriated to the REA to finance the generation and transmission 
facilities farmers need. We will oppose any efforts to change the present law 
which makes this possible.” 

Missouri is one of the States which has had a power-supply problem from the 
beginning. Four REA co-op power plants have been built in Missouri which have 
contracts with SPA. These companies have no way whereby they can hook up 
with private-power companies and exchange electric power in order to get maxi- 
mum efficiency of use. They cannot hope to generate power and distribute to 
the rural area alone in competition with the private company serving densely 
populated and industrial areas. 

Thus, the necessity of the continuing fund for the SPA is self-evident. This 
fund makes possible the carrying out of the terms of the power-exchange agree 
ments with the 2 Oklahoma utility companies as well as with the 4 Missouri 
generating and transmission cooperatives, as well as other companies in the 
Southwest area. 

The REA co-ops have complied with the spirit and the intent of the law as 
passed by the Congress. The SPA likewise has done the same Private utilities 
have made contracts with SPA. Congress has been kept informed and has given 
approval every step of the way. They have appropriated approximately $30 
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million in Missouri to carry out the program. Plans have been carefully made 
over the years. 

As I see it, the Congress is morally obligated to protect the present investment 
which has been made to electrify rural America. The program should not be 
terminated until another concrete plan can be substituted which will protect the 
farm people’s electric supply. 

The appropriation for the continuation of the building of Table Rock Dam 
should be made for several reasons: 

First it is a defense need. Being located where it is, defense plants could be 
free from attack by aggressor nations. They would have an abundance of eco- 
nomical power. 

Second, the dam and generating plant, as a part of the SPA system, would 
provide a maximum of power for the entire area. 

Third, it would add greatly to the flood-control possibilities downstream. 

Fourth, it would bring about the development of a presently undeveloped 
area which would add greatly to the economic condition, not only of the area, but 
the entire United States. 

Fifth, it would be a sound investment for the taxpayers of this Nation. It 
would create wealth. 


You have heard many technical statements made here at this hearing. It is not 
necessary to repeat their figures. 


in conclusion, I would again remind you that the Congress of the United 
States made it possible for the farm’ people to have light and to have light in 
abundance. I know you members of this committee will not knowingly or 
intentionally deprive them of that great blessing. 

Mr. Siusuer. My name is H. E. Slusher. I am president of the 
Missouri Farm Bureau and a member of the board of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Our organization has a membership of 
some 44,000 members, and we are part of this big family of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, which has short of 114 million members. 

In the statement I have set out two resolutions, our own State resolu- 
tion and one of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and the build- 
ing of Table Rock Dam certainly conforms to those resolutions. 

Rather briefly, I do not think you will find any project that has as 
much support as the building of Table Rock Dam. In the first place, 
it is a sound investment on the part of the ae States Government. 
It certainly will add to the economy of the area affected directly, and 
will also add to the overall economy of the United States as a whole. 
It has value from the standpoint of flood control, and also from the 
standpoint of power development, and certainly as a defense project. 
It seems to me that with the work that has been done, the investment 
that has already been made, it is shortsighted if we do not continue 
to appropriate the necessary money to build Table Rock Dam. 

Mr. Suort. Thank you, Mr. Slusher. 

The next witness is Mr. Julius Helm, representing the Missouri State 
Rural Electrification Association. They area large organization with 
a big membership. 

Mr. Heim. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Julius Helm. Iam executive manager of the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, which is an association of 41 REA distribu- 
tion cooperatives and 6 generation and transmission cooperatives, 
serving approximately 218,000 rural consumers in Missouri. 

My appearance before this committee has been authorized by my 
board of directors, which consists of a voting delegate from each of 
the 47 member coopeartives of the association. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct a statement 
submitted March 9, 1953, to the Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives by Mr. Edward Beecher, 
who is chairman of the flood prevention committee of the Missouri 
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Conservation Federation. Mr. Beecher stated, and I quote: “Table 
Rock Dam was lobbied through Congress in its dying days by men and 
bureaus in the Government employ, and with the assistance of REA 
managers such as Clyde Ellis, Julius Helm, and others who represented 
themselves as speaking for hundreds of thousands of farmers. Others 
who appeared for REA were A. P. Wood, L. N. Speight, and others 
connected with, or associated with, REA enterprises. These men 

should be confined to their own jobs instead of lobbying in Washington 
to spend the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like for the record to show that I don’t 
know of one single man or bureau in the Government employ who 
ippeared before the Civil Functions Committee last year in support of 
Table Rock Dam. The only qualification I would attach to this state- 
ment is that Congressman Dewey Short, of Missouri, and Congressman 
Trimble, of Arkansas, did appear before the committee. Whether 
these gentlemen are classified as men in Government employ, I don’t 
know. 

During my appearance before the committee last year in support of 
Table Rock Dam I did represent myself as speaking for thousands 
of farmers in Missouri, and I still make that same statement here today. 
To assure this committee, and Mr. Beecher in particular, I would like 
to have inserted in the record a resolution adopted by the Missouri 
State Rural Electrification Association during its annual meeting at 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 27, 1953, which was attended by over 300 
REA cooperative directors, managers, and other farm consumers. 
That portion of the resolution which I particularly want to call to the 
attention of the committee reads as follows: 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Missouri State Rural Electrification Associa- 
tion hereby petition the Congress of the United States to appropriate funds to 
continue construction of Table Rock Dam. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have discussed the 
Table Rock Dam project with hundreds‘of citizens throughout Mis- 
souri during the past 2 years and I have not heard one single person 
offer one word of opposition to the project. 

Mr. Suort. Thank you, Julius. 

The next witness is my oldest and favorite nephew, J. Frank Short. 
He would not tell you, but he helped land those boys who planted the 
United States flag at Iwo Jima. He has only a one-page statement, 
and I will see that he sticks to it. 

Mr. Davis. He is a man of few words, like his uncle. 

Mr. SuHort. My mother was a Long, so I am “long” as well 
“short.” 

Mr. J. Frank Suorr. I wonder if it would be possible to file some 
affidavits with you in addition to my statement. These are from the 
Stone County Court, and I have affidavits from landowners directly 
affected by the building of this dam. They are signed. They repre- 
sent 30,865 acres. 

The people of Stone County are vitally interested in the completion 
of the Table Rock project. According to Army engineers’ estimate, 
approximately 86,000 acres of land will be affected, of which 55 ,000 
acres are in our county, representing 61 percent of the total acreage 
involved. Of the 55,000 acres, 35,000 acres will be permanently or 
frequently be inundated. 
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We have with us affidavits of resident landowners whose land will 
be totally or partially inundated, totaling 30,865 acres. Time did not 
permit contacting nonresident owners. 

The 35,000 acres directly involved represent 6,000 acres of improved 
bottom land, 12.000 acres of pasture and cropland, 17,000 acres of 
rough upland, glades, bluffs, woods, stream beds, etc. 

Stone County, with an assessed valuation of $7,404,344, has a popu 
lation of La (1950 census). Of this total, approximately 1,600 
persons will be directly affected. There has been a decrease in popu 
lation of 2.200, according to census records, since 1920. This is due 
in part to the lack of job opportunities. Out of our 9,748 population 
we have approximately 1,100 on public-assistance rolls, with monthly 
payments of $34,860, or annual payments of approximately $418,320. 

We are requesting a loan, not a gift, to complete this project which 
according to Army engineers’ estimate will return $1.25 for every $1 
spent. That is good business, a project which will be self-sustaining 
and self-liquidating. 

Nationally the completion of the Table Rock project is not only 
feasible and desirable, but is insurance for a strong national defense: 
not alone for the added power production of its own, but the regulated 
flow to Powersite and Bull Shoals will afford a consistent power pool 
level, thereby increasing the efficiency of the entire White River 
project. 

The ideal geographical location affords maximum protection from 
enemy attack. It affords flood-control protection for approximately 

million acres of land in the lower White River area. 

The Federal Government would further benefit from additional 
revenue derived from the development of the entire area. 

Continual delay of ¢ omple ‘tion of this project has and is retarding 
the development of the entire area. ae farm, home, and business 
improvements are at a standstill and will continue to be until this 
projec tise omple ted. 

Gentlemen, we urgently request your favorable action and report 
We appreciate the efforts of the Congress to curtail expenditures and 
effect savings, but firmly and sincerely believe it is only consistent 
with sound business practices to complete a project which has merit 
and can stand upon its own. 

Mr. Suorr. The next witness is not only a fox hunter, but also a 
coon hunter, Mr. Hosea Meadows, former presiding judge of the 
county court of Stone County. He is a farmer who lives on a farm 
which is to be inundated by waters backed up by Table Rock Dam. 

Mr. Meanows. Mr. Short told you I was elected presiding judge of 
the county court of Stone County. I served two terms. I live in the 
south end of the county, and, incidentally. I am the only presiding 
judge ever elected from the south side of White River, and 1 of only 
2 ever elected from the southern district, Uncle Henry Thomas being 
the other. The north end of the county has the largest population, 
and, therefore, gets practically all offices. 

Stone County has 17 townships or voting precincts, and out of those 
17 townships, 6 of them will carry at least 90 percent of all lands 
inundated in Stone County. 

Those townships are: White River Township, with a population of 
17: East James Township, with a population of 75; Alpine Township, 
with a population of 169; James Township, with a population of 372; 
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Williams Township—which is my home township—with a population 
of 429; and Flat Creek Township, with a population of 513. 

The 4 smaller of these townships, with a total population of 663, 
will carry an estimated 70 percent of all land inundated in Stone 
County. The other two townships, being upstream, have a lesser 
percentage of inundation. 

In regard to schoolchildren being disrupted, I made a survey of my 

wn township and I found there were only 2 families living on either 
creek or river-bottom farms, with a total of 3 schoolchildren. 

One thing Mr. Short and all of the others have left out that I have 

nade note of as they went along is that there is no road on either side 
of White River. ‘The only crossing in Stone County is at Kimberling 
Bridge, a natural bridge. There are no towns and villages that would 
be removed. 

[ have been on the island before they started work, and have been 
there since. It was wild and woolly to begin with, but today you go 

nd see those buildings, they are almost complete, and it gives us 
people a great enthusiasm to go down there and look at them, and we 
irge that this project be continued. I thank you. 

Mr. Suorr. The next witness is the Reverend J. E. Chase, who has 
devoted practically his entire time for the past several years on this 
project. He is representing the Table Rock Boosters Association and 
the Branson Chamber of Commerce. Come around here, Brother 
Chase. He is a good preacher, too. 

Mr. Cuase. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is J. E. Chase. I live in Branson, Mo. I am a retired minister of 
the Gospel. I represent today the Branson Chamber of Commerce 
ind the Table Rock Boosters Association, an organization embracing 
) ere within the Table Rock Reservoir area, 4 in Missouri and 5 

eee 

There is a passage in Holy Writ that carries the idea that “a cove- 
nant once confirmed, no man disannuleth.” I was reared by stern 
New England parents who taught me to keep any and every agree- 
ment, or covenant, I should make, regardless of the cost to myse lf. 
I lived for m: iny years on the plains of western Texas, where a man’s 
word was inviolate. This training and habits of a lifetime perhaps 
impel me to present the argument as I shall this morning. 

My proposition is: The Government having made certain agree- 
ments, commitments, and contracts, with a consideration, cannot now 
repudiate or annul them, unless mutually agreeable with the other 
party or parties. They may only be mutually dissolved. 

Let us examine the record on Table Rock project. I shall not weary 
you with a recital of the record that tells of the long years and the 
constant ements to secure the necessary appropr iation for construction 
purposes of a project authorized by the Congress in 1941. 

About thes turn of the year 1951-52 P resident ‘Truman classified 
Table Rock as “essential to national defense.” Early in the year 1952 
we were informed in order to grant the appropriation a definite 
project report must be received from the Corps of Army Engineers. 
In consideration of furnishing that report, we were assured that the 
preparation for construction would be begun. After some difficulty 
it was furnished, and Table Rock was listed as “must” legislation be- 
fore the Congress adjourned. As you know, the appropriation of 
$3 million was then granted with which to initiate the construction 


of Table Rock Dam. 
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After that there was the appearance of the Army engineers, who 
brought us the statement that General Pick desired to have a ground- 
breaking ceremony just preceding his retirement from office, and we 
held that. 

They called upon our civic organizations to furnish them a right- 
of-way to build access roads to the dam site. We had to get out ‘and 
get this right-of-way for the Government, and they promised, as a 
consideration, that if we would do that they would build a hard- 
surface road leading off of Highway No. 86 to the dam site. We 
raised the money and purchased the right-of-way, and the road 
being built. 

There was a widow lady who owned the land at the site of the dam. 
She reared her family there. The Government went to her and said, 
“We want this tract of land.” I undertook to negotiate the purchase 
price. After some discussion, because she would not immediately 
yield, they went to the Federal court, instituted condemnation pro- 
ceedings, and took charge of the land, upon which they have erected 
the field office at a cost of $ 26,000. They had the bulldozer in there, 
tore up the whole farm—it was one of the best river farms in that 
area—tore up the whole thing on the theory that the Government had 
definitely decided to build this dam. We would not have secured 
this right-of-way for a dead-end road. They told us they were going 
to build that road on top of the dam and connect it with the road to 
the southwest. 

Immediately the farmers living in that territory, believing that 
the assurance of the Government was definite, contracted with the 
Government for the sale of their land. Some were paid, and some 

are to be paid, and some have moved off the homesteads where they 
have lived all their years. 

Now, then, in addition to that, on the 2d day of February the Presi- 
dent of the United States went before the Congress and in a state of 
the Union address made this statement : 

Soundly planned projects, already initiated, should be carried out. 


Gentlemen, we are willing to stand on that statement, on a fair and 
impartial application of that rule. Table Rock has been soundly 
planned over a period of 20 years, studied from every angle. It = 
been initiated, and the people have believed that the Government wa 
sincere. 

Therefore, I submit to you that the Government of the United 
States is now due to carry out its side of the contract that it has made 
with our people down there. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our 
next witness is Mr. L. N. Speight, chairman of the Six State Power 
Advisory Committee of the Southwest. He is a resident of Branson, 
near the Table Rock Dam site. He appeared with me before the 
Senate committee last year, where they were wise and gracious enough 
to grant us a $3.000.000 ap propriation. 

I might say to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that all these gentlemen could testify. Some of them do have state- 
ments, which they will submit, but we know how busy you are, and 
how hard you work, and we do not want to impose on your time. 

Mr. Sreicur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

We will not keep you much longer. About a year and a half ago, I 
was chosen by the electrical people from the co-op level in the six 





States in this southwestern area to make a study of the power situation, 
particularly from multiple-purpose dams. We had a meeting in Dal- 
las of representatives from the 6 States, and engineers and those who 
would sell the power agreed on 1 dam being at the top of the list. 
That dam was Table Rock. 

In this 6-State area there are nearly 100 REA co-ops, serving about 
214 million people in the distribution of electricity. 

I would lke in summary to say that in Missouri, particularly, there 
can be no question about the attitude of the people. The Missouri 
Farmers Association, whose representative has testified, well repre- 
sents the interests of the State. The Farm Bureau also. And the 
Ozarks Playgrounds Association is also represented here and would 
have liked to have been heard. 

Incidentally, I am president of our local school board, and we have 
voted a $98,000 bond issue for a school building to take care of those 
who will come in because of the dam being built. 

Where we originally had our office, in 1945 there was an 8-foot flood. 
It came into the office and we had to move out. That was approxi- 
mately April 1945. 

In 1948 a 3-foot flood came in the office. 

In 1950 we had moved, but again water came into the office. 

There is a definite flood situation there, not to say anything about 
the flood conditions in lower White River. 

The factors relative to the economy of the area have been well 
covered. 

I would like to hit this point again, that in all the studies I have 
made, I have found that originally the 2 days were conceived as 1. 
It has always been thought of that way. We are not asking for some- 
thing new. We are asking for the completion of something that has 
been started. 

I might have wanted to stay at home, but the president of my coop- 
erative board brought me here. He is standing in the corner. 

We need this power. We have studied it, and we do need the power. 
We feel qualified to speak on that point. The power is already sold, 
before it is even there. 

Again I would like to express our appreciation to you gentlemen 
for giving us this hour. We have run over our time perhaps 2 or 3 
minutes, and we apologize, and hope you will give this matter your 
serious consideration. 

I would like to submit this statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF L. N. SPEIGHT, SUBCHAIRMAN, Srx-STATe Power Apvisory 
COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is L. N. Speight. 
I represent the Six-State Power Advisory Committee of the Southwest which 
consists of representatives from the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas, and Texas. Tht committee is composed of representatives from 
rural electrification cooperatives and municipal utilities. This group, which is 
present today, includes directors, managers, and members of interested co- 
operatives, superintendents, managers, utility board members, and council 
members of municipal governments in this six-State area. This committee has 
the responsibility from the members of the cooperatives and the citizens of the 
municipalities having their own generation and distribution systems of obtain- 
ing low-cost dependable power to meet their present and future needs. 

3ased upon past experience of the municipal loads and rural electric co-op 
loads in the southwest area, the demand and kilowatt-hour consumption ap- 
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proximately doubles every 5 years. This committee has the responsibility for 
long-range planning to meet the needs of our area in order that there will 
be an adequate supply of electric power and energy. This growth will continue 
so long as the individual rural electric cooperative member or municipal 
consumer is able to obtain his electric power and energy at a reasonable rate 
which he can afford to pay 
Southwestern Power Administration advises us that the rated kilowatt capacity 
ivailable from the three hydroelectric projects now in operation is as follows: 
Kilowatts 
Norfolk Dam, Ark ss 70, 000 
Denison Dam, Okla.-Tex 3 ‘ 70, 000 
Narrows Dam, Ark : ae 17, 000 


Total in operation 3 ’ - 157, 000 


The Southwestern Power Administration also advises us that the rated kilo 
watt capacity which will be available from the 5 hydroelectric projects now 
under construction, by the Corps of Engineers in this 6-State area, with estimated 
date of completion, is as follows: 


Nate of 


Kilowatts ‘omnlet‘on 


30,000 | 1953. 
75,000 | 1954, 
160,000 | 1953. 
49,200 | 1953. 
34,000 | 1953. 


348, 200 


In this area through the purchase of kilowatt capacity from the fuel-burning 
plants of three generating and transmission cooperatives, the Western Flectri 
of Oklahoma, Central Electric of Missouri, and the Northwest Electric of Mis 
souri, 85,000 kilowatts will be added to firm the hydrogenated electricity. Thus 
the total available power in this area by the end of 1954 is as follows: 

Kilowattea 
Hydroelectric projects now in operation ‘ . 157, 000 
Hydroelectric projects under construction 7 348, 200 
Purchased from generating. and transmission co-ops 85, 000 


Total s ae ee ee i _.-.. 590, 200 


We have been advised by the Southwestern Power Administration officiats that 
they have executed contracts with preferred customers under the existing Fed- 
eral statutes for a total of 420,400 kilowatts and have also negotiated a contract 
to serve an aluminum national defense load of 150,000 kilowatts, which makes a 
total now under contract of 570,400 kilowatts by 1957; and, with the increased 
load growth, this figure will be increased to 602,780 kilowatts by 1958. The 
capnbility of the plants with an installed capacity of 590,200 kilowatts may be 
raised to 558,500 kilowatts during adverse periods of streamflows. The total 
capacity of plants under adverse conditions that are now in operation or in the 
process of construction in this area, as is shown above, is 558,500 kilowatts in 
1957, with a total kilowatt load contracted for in the same year of 570,400 kilo- 
watts. Thus SPA has a deficit in existing contracts for the year 1957 of 11,900 
kilowatts. With normal load growth in 1958, contractors will require 602,780 
kilowatts, with only 558,500 kilowatts available. or in 1958 there will be a defi- 
ciency of 44,280 kilowatts on a normal load growth basis without being able to 
supply any additional preferred customers in the area. Thus in 5 years, unless 
additional reservoirs are constructed, SPA power will no longer be available to 
serve growing loads of the rural electric cooperative members or the municipally 
operated utility systems which now have signed contracts. 

Southwestern Power Administration advises us that the present load of 
prospective customers in the area for which contracts have not been negotiated 
is approximately 300,000 kilowatts for rural electric cooperatives and munici- 
palities and approximately 150,000 kilowatts for Federal loads such as Army 
camps, airbases, etc., for a total of 450,000 kilowatts. The ability to serve these 
customers and Federal loads depends entirely upon the availability of additional 
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facilities to serve in this area. We have been advised by the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, that it takes from 3 to 6 years to construct a reservoir 
project and to place the power facilities in operation. 

Table Rock Dam, located in southwest Missouri, approximately 10 miles north 
of the Arkansas line, was authorized by Congress in the Flood Control Act 
August 18, 1941. This information is found in House Document 917 of the 76th 
Congress. Table Rock will have an initial installed capacity of 84,000 kilowutts 
If additional appropriations are made immediately the 84,000-kilowatt capacity 
of Table Rock Dam could be added to the operating or under construction in the 
area 

This committee believes Table Rock Dam should receive the further consider 
ation of the Congress, inasmuch as, through the installation of the Table Rock 
Dam, 84,000 kilowatts installed capacity will be made available, of which 37,900 
kilowatts will be prime power. In addition, because of its location on the 
White River, the prime power of the Bull Shoals project will be increased by 
13,400 kilowatts and the prime power of the Powersite Dam on the White 
River, located at Ozark Beach, Mo., and owned by the Empire District Electric 
Co., will be increased from mere kilowatt prime continuous power to 10,500 
kilowatts prime continuous power. Therefore, by the addition of the Table 
Rock Dam, a total 61,800 kilowatts of prime continuous power will be made 
available to the region. The Table Rock Reservoir project is an integral part 
of the comprehensive plan of the development of the White River Basin and, as 
such, complete development, control, and utilization of the water resources of 
the basin cannot be achieved without construction of the Table Rock project 
The Southwestern Power Administration has recommended the Table Rock 
Reservoir project because the completion of this project is essential to the 
ability of this area to contribute any appreciable amount of additional low-cost 
power to the the war effort. The combination of hydroelectric power to be used 
in onpeak periods, with fuel-burning generation to be used in offpeak periods, 
s the only method that can be used in this area to produce the low-cost powe1 

nd energy required by any war industry. 

An important economic consideration in the construction of hydroelectric 
plants is the savings reflected in fuel resources. The generation of electri: 
energy by steam requires approximately 1 pound of coal for each kilowatt-hour 
venerated The estimated annual energy to be generated at the Table Rock 
Dam is 372 million kilowatt-hours, and the average annual generation at Power 
site and Bull Shoals will be inrceased by 36 million kilowatt-hours and 8 million 
kilowatt-hours, respectively. On the basis of 1 pound of coal per kilowatt-hour 
this is equivalent to a savings of 208,000 tons of coal per year. The construc 
tion of the Table Rock Reservoir project is particularly desirable, as the plant 
factor is 45 percent based on the prime power of 87,900 kilowatts, and th 
installed capacity of 84,000 kilowatts. The construction of this projeet will not 
require a large investment in the transmission system of the Southwestern Power 
Administration, as the system now under construction by this agency was 
planned for disposing of the power from Norfork, Bull Shoals, and Table Rock 
Dams, based upon the action of Congress in 1941 authorizing the Bull Shoals 
and Table Rock projects. 

In brief summary, the 6-State area which I represent will have available 
by the end of 1958, 558,500 kilowatts. Through load growth the contracts nov 
held by the Southwestern Power Administration will require 570400 kilowatts 
by 1957 and 602,280 kilowatts by 1958, or in 1958 there will be a deficiency of 
$1,280 kilowatts in the requirements for the present contracts in the area 

In nddition, there is a total of over 450,000 kilowatts required by OAT by the 
rural electric cooperatives, municipals, and Federal loads in the same area 
who are not under contract to the Southwestern Power Administration. Thus 
n 1958 the area, in the event that these preferred customers would desire to 
secure power from the Southwestern Power Administration, could not be served, 
us the power requirements would be 494,280 kilowatts short of the anticipated 
need. Inasmuch as it takes approximately 3 to 6 years to construct a hydro 
electric project such as Table Rock Dam, this construction would no more than 
take care of the normal load growth for the present contracts in the area, without 
being able to add appreciably to the number of persons being served with 
additional contracts. If the work on the Table Rock Dam is not started im 
mediately so that it can be ready for use in 1957 or 1958, the power situation 
for the rural electric cooperatives and the municipally owned and operated 
systems in our 6-State area will develop into a very critical condition by 19° 

It is our belief that 
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(1) Sinee no new reservoir projects containing power facilities have -been 
started in the Southwest during the past 4 years, (2) since it requires approxi- 
mately 4 vears to construct such a project, and (3) since 214 to 3 million people 
in this 6-State area are dependent upon this power program which was started 
by the Congress when it provided funds for the Bull Shoals and Norfork Dams, 
it is essential that the program be carried forward in accordance with the 
needs of the people in the region and in the national defense mobilization program, 


Mr. 7 r. Mr. Davis, I want to be perfectly frank with your com- 
nittee. I do not want you to think I was circumventing your com- 
mittee, but yesterday morning I had breakfast at the W hite House with 
the President to discuss the reorganization program of the whole 
Defense Department and also the selection of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I discussed with him at some length the Table Rock Dam. I told 
him the Bureau of the Budget had eliminated the entire amount sug- 
gested by the previous administration. That $10,800,000 is not Harry 
Truman’s figure. It is the figure of the Corps of Engineers. This 
is the amount they could wisely and economically spend during the 
next fiscal year. I told some of my friends that. Congress is in the 
killing frame of mind. We are slashing appropriations, but, even 
if we have to take a smaller amount, for heaven’s sake, do not cut the 
whole amount out. 

The President was rather impressed. He had General Persons call 
Joe Dodge and when I got back to my office Joe Dodge c: alled me. 
I wrote to him and sent him the testimony I gave shes the Senate 
committee last year and he may get in touc h with you. I did not want 
you to think I was trying to go around this committee. I am sure you 
will understand that. 

The Army wants this; the local people want it; the Congress has 
authorized it; every committee that has considered it has approved it. 
Give it to us. 

(The following statements were submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD YANDELL, BRANSON, Mo. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I present, for your considera- 
tion, the following facts coneerning the necessity for the construction of Table 
Rock Dam: 

1. Table Rock is an economically sound project. 

Table Rock Dam is a soundly planned project that will return to the Govern 
ment a large part of its cost through the sale of electricity. No one has ever 
charged that this dam is not a sound business venture. In fact, Table Rock was 

iginally conceived by a private power company owned by the Henry L. Doherty 
interests. This company thought so much of the project that they made con- 
struction plans and obtained a building permit from the Government. The stock- 
market crash of 1929 prevented the company from obtaining the necessary 
finances and forced it to abandon the job. 

Good business practices require that Table Rock Dam be completed. 

Norfork, Bull Shoals, and Table Rock Dams are all a part of an overall plan 
to control floods on the White River and to produce power. Table Rock, located 
upstream from Bull Shoals, will not only produce a large amount of electricity 
in itself but will double the power capacity of Bull Shoals, as well as provide 
water-storage space in periods of excessive rainfall. 

Bull Shoals and Norfork are now completed at a cost of many millions of 
dollars. It would not be good business to force them to operate at one-half their 


eapacity. Table Rock must be completed so that the Nation will get a good return 
from its investment. 

3. Table Rock Dam will conserve our natural resources. 

Citizens of the White River Valley look to their Government for protection 
from floods like they would expect protection from an invading army. Valuable 
minerals, forestry products, topsoils, and personal businesses are destroyed each 
year by floods. 
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Private power companies build dams to produce electricity for a profit. There 
is no way that they could charge for flood-control benefits, so they are not inter- 
ested in spending extra money to provide for storage of excessive waters. 

Flood-control dams—constructed and operated by the Federal Government— 
are the only means by which our Nation can conserve its many natural resources 
that are lost to floods. 

Table Rock Dam, together with its two sister dams, will provide flood control 
for over a million acres in the White River Valley. 

4. The people want Table Rock Dam. 

Investigations have been conducted by newspapers and by other organizations 
to determine the wishes of the people in the area with respect to the construction 
of Table Rock Dam. Without exception, they have found that an overwhelming 
majority (about 90 percent) favor the idea. Surely such widespread approval 
by the people indicates that Table Rock is a project that must be completed. 

Sound investments that pay good dividends are good economy. Table Rock 
Dam is such an investment. You are urged to appropriate funds to continue the 
construction of this project. 


STATEMENT OF BEN A, PARNELL, BRANSON, MO. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as a representative of the 
citizens of the Branson area, I respectfully urge that funds be appropriated to 
continue the construction of Table Rock Dam for the following reasons: 

(1) More than $4 million have already been appropriated by Congress for this 
project. It was determined to be essential to our national defense by the Presi- 
dent at the time the appropriation was made during the last session of Congress. 
Its benefits remain the same, and it appears to us very unwise to abruptly stop 
after this large initial investment. 

(2) Table Rock Dam has always been considered in conjunction with Bull 
Shoals and Norfork Dams, located further downstream on White River. Neither 
of these units can attain anywhere near maximum efficiency for either flood con- 
trol or hydroelectric purposes unless Table Rock Dam is constructed. Further- 
more, when considered as a whole, the project is well over 50 percent complete, 
and it would seem definitely unwise to stop before maximum efficiency of the 
unit as a whole is attained, particularly in view of the tremendous funds already 
invested. 

(3) Being a combined flood control and hydroelectric project, it is not feasible 
for private industry to construct the dam. If our Government does not build it, 
the job will remain undone. 

(4) It is not a pork-barrel project, but a sound investment that will pay for 
itself completely through the sale of power within a 50-year period. In addition, 
many supplementary benefits such as flood-control and recreational values will 
accrue to the surrounding area. 

(5) Contrary to the situation in many localities, there is practically no local 
opposition to the construction of this dam, ‘The only known opposition comes 
from a so-called sportsman’s organization calling themselves the Missouri Con- 
servation Federation. They oppose this dam, and I quote from a resolution 
recently passed by them, “Because it would destroy beautiful and primitive 
country in Missouri.” People who live in large metropolitan areas may take 
pleasure in coming down to primitive country and laughing at our hill people, 
but we who live there are anxious for our area to grow and progress—and we 
sincerely believe that the construction of this dam will help to bring this about. 

(6) Many times in recent years—at least once every 2 years, I have seen prac- 
tically every able-bodied citizen of our community turn out in the middle of the 
night to help move his neighbor’s furniture and household possessions out of 
his home in order that they might be preserved from the rampaging floodwaters 
of White River. The damages done are almost incalculable, and when it is con- 
sidered that there are almost 1 million acres of fertile farmland downstream in 
Arkansas that are likewise flooded, it would seem that construction of the dam 
could be justified on the basis of flood-control benefits alone. 

We are all aware of the necessity for economizing in our Government’s oper- 
ations. However, in view of the information submitted before this committee 
today, and because of the fact that construction has already begun, it is our 
earnest conviction that the best interests of the Southwest area, and of the 
Nation will be served by continuing construction on this great worthwhile project. 
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STATEMENT or JUSTIN G. GoosTREE, MAyor, CASSVILLE, BARRY CouNTy, Mo. 


(Representing Cassville Chamber of Commerce, Barry County Sportsmen’s 
League, Monett Sportsmen’s League, Cassville Rotary Club, Cassville Lions 
Club, Table Rock Boosters Association, Barry County, Mo., and Ozark Play- 
grounds Association ) 


Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, Power needs: Construc 
tion of Table Rock Dam, a twin of the recently completed Bull Shoals project, 
is necessary for greater efficiency of both projects as well as for the power site 
dam of the Empire District Electric Co. Table Rock will double the efficiency 
of both of the above projects. The power need for the district is great. With 
the completion of the Reynolds Aluminum Co. in Arkansas practically all pro 
duction from Bull Shoals will be required for its operation. 

Since Table Rock and Bull Shoals Dams are tied together for more economical! 
operation, the project is more than 50 percent complete. The completion of 
Table Rock would double the efficiency of Bull Shoals, which is now operating 
at 50 percent of its capacity, as well as the Empire District Electric operation 
at power site 
tcjorpwes.he Tpeo 

Flood control: Completion of the Bull Shoals-Table Rock project will in 
undate 55,000 acres in the reservoir but wil protect 1,000,040 acres which are 
flooded each 3 years. 

National defense: Because of being located in the heart of the United States 
in the Ozarks and far away from coastal areas, the Bull Shoals and Table 
Rock Dams would be practically free from danger of bombing attacks. 

Recreational area: Recreation income in the Ozarks for 1952 was $100,000,000, 
of which there were $38,000,000 on which taxes were paid. Table Rock Dam 
would increase this income to the area. 

Water supply: Table Rock would increase the water supply for many of 
the larger towns of the area 

Industry: Completion of the Bull Shoals-Table Rock project would encourage 
industry to locate in the region to give employment to our boys and girls and 
keep them at home. 

False economy: It would be false economy to eliminate Table Rock Dam, which 
is a self-liquidating project now under construction. 


Mr. Davis. The committee has received resolutions and letters from 
the following in support of Table Rock Dam: Stone County court; 
Chamber of Commerce, Crane, Mo.:; Business and Professional Men 


and Women, Crane, Mo., C. C. Cavender, and business people of 
Galena, Mo. 

At the request of Congressman Short we will insert into the record 
at this point a statement from the Little Rock district engineer. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Cot. THomas J. Hayes, III, District ENGINEER, LitrLe Rocx 
District, Corps oF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Binkley, ladies and gentlemen, I became district engi 
neer at Little Rock last October 16. Just 6 days earlier in an open field on 
a hillside overlooking the White River, just a few miles from here, a ground 
breaking ceremony was held, marking the start of construction on Table Rock 
Dam. Eloquent speeches by the Chief of Engineers and by Jim Trimble and 
Dewey Short, who so ably represent in the Congress these parts of Arkansas 
and Missouri, surrounding the proposed dam and reservoir, gave promise of 
what Table Rock means for you in the future. This project was the first one 
I visited when I started to familiarize myself with the work of the Little Rock 
district Since then I have been back several times. In these visits I have 
come to know many of you well. I welcome this opportunity to see you again 
to meet others from this area, to talk to you about Table Rock Dam, and to tell 
vou what we have done since that ceremony 4 months ago. 

I imagine most of you know the site. It is about 8 river miles above here, 
near mile 529 on the White River. That puts it 22 river miles above Ozark 
Beach Dam, owned by Empire District Electric Co., and 109 river miles above 
full Shoals Dam. At Table Rock, a flat rock shelf on the bluffs overlooking the 
river, whose history goes back to Indian days, and from which the dam received 





its name, an overlook has been built on Highway 86. From here, looking about 
a mile upstream, you Can see the dam site and our work. 

Table Rock Dam will be an important unit in the authorized plan of reser 
voirs for control of floods and utilization of the water of the White River basin. 
To control the destructive forces of floods which have occurred in this basin 
on an indicated frequency of 1 to 5 times a vear, and to combat the major floods 
which have occurred on an average of about once each 3 or 4 years, this plan 
bas been devised, to construct dams of earth and concrete and steel, so that 
the river may be so controlled as to become a blessing instead of a curse 

In the past improvements have been accomplished in the White River basin 
by both local interests and the Federal Government for flood control, navigation, 
hydroelectric power, and other purposes. Generally, the local interests have 
built levees and drainage systems downstream, some bank protection, and hydro 
electric plants, the largest of which is the Empire District plant at Ozark Beach 
near Forsyth. 

The Corps of Engineers has constructed major works for flood protection and 
navigation, such as locks and dams, reservoirs, and levees. Eight reservoirs have 
been authorized for construction and two others are under consideration in the 
White River basin. Of this number, Clearwater, Norfork, and Bull Shoals have 
been completed and work is now under way on a fourth, Table Rock. 

You, no doubt, have heard many times that Table Rock will be a dual-purpose 
dam. By this, we mean that the project will be operated both for flood control 
and for the generation of hydroelectric power. First, let me discuss flood 
control. This dam will regulate the flow of a drainage area of about 4,090 square 
miles, which is roughly one-seventh of the White River Basin. It will afford a 
high degree of flood protection to Branson and Hollister and the resort com 
munities along Lake Taneycomo. It will be operated as a unit with the other 
dams and reservoirs in the system and will supplement flood-control storage in 
Bull Shoals Reservoir. Some 760,000 acre-feet of storage will be provided in 
Table Rock Reservoir for flood regulation—or the equivalent of water a foot 
deep over 760,000 acres—and this storage is needed to augment the storage in 
Bull Shoals during major floods. The two reservoirs combined will permit 
regulation of a flood equal to the maximum flood of record. In addition to the 
benefits that will accrue immediately downstream from the dam, this combined 
storage will assist in the protection of more than 1 million (1,064,100) acres of 
land in the basin. Over 30,000 people reside in this flood plain downstream from 
the dam. These and about 64 miles of Federal highways and 152 miles of rail 
road will be benefited. The reservoirs will pass along substantial benefits to 
the lower Mississippi Valley too, by regulating the high waters of the White 
River which, in the past, have gone along to add to the floodwaters of the 
Mississippi. 

Next, let me discuss power. Table Rock Dam and Reservoir will be operated 
for generation of hydroelectric power as a unit in a large system. The initial 
installation will be two 50,000-kilowatt capacity generators. The powerhouse 
will be built with a view to installing two additional generators of the same 
capacity at a later date, which will result in an ultimate capacity of 200,000 
kilowatts. This compares with an expected generator capacity of 320,000 kilo- 
watts at Bull Shoals and 16,000 kilowatts existing generator capacity at Ozark 
Beach. 

The initial installation will produce 456 million kilowatt-hours of energy dur- 
ing a year of average streamflow. In addition by permitting better regulation 
of the river, Table Rock will increase the average energy output at the Ozark 
Beach plant with its present installation by 35 million kilowatt-hours a year, or 
about 50 percent, and will increase the output of Bull Shoals by 40 million 
kilowatt-hours a year. Construction of Table Rock Dam will increase the amount 
of firm power available at Bull Shoals during a dry period by about 30 percent. 
Thus, Table Rock Dam makes available a total of some 531 million kilowatt-hours 
of energy—and industry follows power. 

The marketing agency of the Government for the power produced at Table 
Rock is the Southwest Power Administration, which also handles the sale of 
the power at Bull Shoals and Norfolk. The Southwest Power Administration is 
an agency of the Department of the Interior and, under existing law, it is their 
responsibility to dispose of the power and energy in such a manner as to permit 
the most widespread use thereof at the lowest possible rates to consumers con 
sistent with sound business principles. Preference in the sale of power and 
energy is, according to law, given to public bodies and cooperatives. The rate 
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schedule is subject to approval by the Federal Power Commission. In developing 
this rate, a number of factors are considered, including amortization of the con- 
struction costs, interest, and the costs of operation and maintenance. 

The Federal Power Commission also makes continual studies of the power 
needs of the country, based on past consumption and future anticipated demands, 
Between 1940 and 1947, the industrial expansion in the Southwest resulted in 
doubling the amount of power service demanded. It appears that this demand 
has and will continue to increase. It is expected that in the period from 1947 
to 1960, the farm demand will become 4 times as great, residential demand will 
become 3 times as great, and commercial and industrial demand will become twice 
as great. Thus, the need for farsighted planning and for construction of electric 
plants to provide for our future power requirements is evident. 

So much for the flood control and power benefits. Many of you have asked 
me about other benefits. I could tell you of the recreational benefits that will 
come to this area, and of the financial benefits that will follow, from the tourists, 
vacationists, and sportsmen, but I guess I need not speak of that to those who 
have had so much experience in handling the tourist business over the years, 
Needless to say, however, if benefits accrue to this area from Table Rock, as they 
have in other areas from Norfork and Bull Shoals, such benefits will be manifold 
indeed. Springfield, Branson, and Hollister, Galena, Viola, Cape Fair, Cass- 
ville, Monett, and many other communities will benefit. 

In addition, you know that 75 percent of the rental money we receive for boat 
dock sites and agricultural land leases in reservior areas is returned to the 
county. I was informed last week that Baxter County early in January 
received a check from the United States Treasury for more than $11,000 as its 
1952 payment on the Norfork area. Yet the land in Baxter County which was 
taken for the reservoir paid only about $3,000 in taxes. 

So far I’ve been talking generally of the benefits that will accrue from this 
dam. Now, let’s talk about the dam itself. Based on the cost index of June 
1952, it is expected to cost $78,610,000. That is our latest and current estimate. 
The center section, from the bluff on the south to the nose across the river will be 
of conerete, about a third of a mile (1,600 feet) long and 261 feet high. At the 2 
ends there will be earth embankments, totaling about 1 mile (4,820 feet) in 
length. As of today the land for the access road has been acquired, not without 
some trouble, as you know; a contract for this road has been awarded, and 
construction is ahead of schedule; much of the dam site has been cleared; the 
necessary Office buildings on the site are under construction ; and we have started 
drilling and grouting the ground under the dam site to a depth of 125 feet to 
make it watertight. 

To supervise this work, we have opened a small project office here in Branson, 
and have a small staff under Pat Reilly. Many of you already know Pat. I hope 
the rest of you can meet him tonight. He's always here, and will be glad to 
answer any questions you may have. Plans and specifications for the dam have 
been prepared in my office in Little Rock, and are substantially complete. We 
hope to issue these about March 1 and advertise at that time for bids for the 
main contract, which includes the concrete and embankment sections. We expect 
to open these bids about May 1. The contract will be awarded as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter, so that the contractor can begin setting up his plant and moving 
in his equipment. 

In this connection, I would like to say that we have prepared a construction 
schedule for the entire project which is intended to bring the project to comple- 
tion in the summer of 1957. Of course, there may be changes in the schedule due 
to unforseen circumstances, such as difficulties encountered during the construc- 
tion, delays in receipt of critical materials, accidents, high water on the river, 
and, most important of all, the rate of appropriation of funds by the Congress 
for continuation of the work. 

Some of the items in the construction program may be of interest to you. We 
will receive bids on February 20 for two hydraulic turbines for delivery in the fall 
of 1955, Bids for generators, transformers, and other electrical equipment will 
be received beginning in May this year. 

As soon as the dam contractor has mobilized his equipment and set up his plant, 
excavation in the river bed for the foundation of the dam will start. But first. 
the river must be moved out of the way. This will require the construction of a 
cofferdam, which will change the course of the river to the north side of its bed, 
so that work can proceed on the south side where the spillway section of the dam 
will be 
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The first concrete in the foundations probably will be poured in the early spring 
f 1954. By that winter it is expected that work will have progressed far enough 

that the cofferdam can be removed, and the flow of the river diverted over the 
partially completed concrete section, so that work can then be started on the 
north side of the channel where the powerhouse will be. 

Barly in 1955, bids will be received for construction of the powerhouse which 
will be built under a contract separate from the dam. 
the reservoir will be started early in 1955. 

The dam will be “topped,” that is, the structure will be virtually completed in 
the summer of 1956. The target date for starting to generate power is April 


1957. 


Clearing operations for 


‘There are many other items which go into the overall completion of a project 
of the magnitude of Table Rock, several of which I would like to discuss. 

A particularly sensitive subject is that of the cemeteries in the reservoir area, 
a matter of great concern to those who have loved ones and friends buried there. 
Needless to say, these cemeteries will not be flooded until the remains have been 
removed and properly reinterred. In all such cases of cemetery relocation, the 
remains are handled with dignity, care, and respect. Headstones and monu- 
nents are replaced, and markers are placed at other graves. In some instances, 
several small cemeteries and burying grounds may be combined into one ade- 
quate, well-fenced, properly prepared new cemetery. In others, cemeteries are 
moved to new locations, but remain separate. Usually, space is provided for 
additional graves in the new cemetery. There are a total of 44 cemeteries with 
approximately 1,400 graves in the Table Rock Reservoir area which must be 
moved. This work will start late this year. 

I suppose you have heard many times of our needs of land in the area and 
of our methods of acquiring it. The first parcel of land was purchased on 
November 6, Land acquisition is progressing as rapidly as possible, but probably 
will continue throughout the entire construction program. Land for the access 
road has already been acquired. Land for the dam site and work area is 
now being acquired and must be had by May. Enough Ind must be obtained by 
the fall of 1955 to permit the stering of water in the reservoir. Our schedule 
calls for the gates in the dam to be closed and storage started on December 
1, 1955, roughly 3 years after our ground breaking ceremony. 

Highway, railroad, and utility relocation is another important item since 
these facilities affect the daily lives of all persons in the reservoir area. The 
work of relocating highways and telephone and power lines will begin early next 
year. There is only one relocation affecting a railroad in the area: a bridge must 
be raised in the Beaver community, northwest of Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Road relocation is a special problem and is being given special attention. 
When the water rises in the reservoir, many of the roads over which you travel 
will be inundated, the exact date of inundation depending on construction pro- 
gress and the flow of the river. Highway No. 86, southwest of Hollister, over 
Long Creek will be flooded shortly after storage is started. The Kimberling 
Bridge crossing on Highway No. 13 will be covered about the same time. High- 
way No. 86 at Viola in Barry County probably will be closed about February 
1956 by the rising waters. Highway No. 80 on the James River at Cape Fair 
probably will be closed in April 1956. 

Under present law, it is the policy to provide a new system of roads and 
bridges to serve the areas remaining outside of the reservoir. This new system 
will replace the existing system to such an extent as to afford access to all 
ands which are now accessible. However, I would like to emphasize that all 
stream crossings cannot be replaced. The expense would be prohibitive, because 
| comparatively shallow river is being replaced by a wide deep lake. However, 
we recognize well the problems which can arise from dividing a county by the 
reservoir, or of separating an area from its schools, trading center, or county 
seat, and we expect generally to overcome such problems in our relocations. The 
distances by the new roads or crossings may be somewhat longer than before in 
some cases, but adequate roads are expected for all areas where they existed 
hefore 

I have already discussed this subject with Rex Whitton, chief engineer of the 
Missouri State Highway Commission, and we are touring the area together 
next week to study each of the sites on the ground. We hope to complete our 
relocations before existing routes are interrupted. We are both determined that 
there be no delays at Table Rock as there were at Forsyth and Theodosia. 

In this connection, you might like to know that my office entered into an 
agreement with the Missouri State Highway Commission about a month ago for 
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the construction of the new bridge on Highway No. 80 at Forsyth over the 
White River in the upper part of the Bull Shoals Reservoir. This contract was 
sent to Washington, and we have just received a telegram today that the contract 
has been approved. 

The Missouri Highway Commission already has prepared plans and specifica 
tions for the bridge and will supervise the construction. The commission Can 
proceed to advertise the work promptly and hopes to award the contract next 


month. 
The Forsyth Bridge will be 75 feet downstream from the present bridge, which 


will be dismantled and removed. The bridge will be 1,000 feet long, with a 24 
foot roadway. The old bridge is 580 feet long, with a 17-foot roadway. The 
Government had planned to raise the old bridge above the flood-control pool but 
at the insistence of the highway commission, agreed to the longer and wider 
bridge. with the State of Missouri paying approximately 13 percent of the cost 
The estimated cost of the new bridge is $900,000. About a year will be required 
for its construction 

There have been many inquiries to my office concerning the Kimberling Bridg« 
which is the Highway No. 13 crossing over the White River near Lampe, and 
concerning other roads which may be affected. I assure you that we will worl 
out the most practical system of replacement roads that can be developed in 
cooperation with State and local interests, and I have already forwarded my 
proposals to the Missouri Highway Commisison However, until IT have had a 
chance to review these with the commission and with the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers in Washington, IT prefer not to discuss them further I don’t want 
to lead you to expect a new crossing which later may be disapproved, nor to 
upset you about a crossing to be abandoned, when later we may decide to 
bulid it 

I can think of no better way of closing this talk than to read a brief excerpt 
from the state of the Union speech delivered yesterday before a joint session 
of Congress by our newly elected President: 

“Vitally important are the water and minerals, public lands and standing 
timber, forage and wildlife of this country. A fast-growing population will have 
vast future needs in these resources. We must more than match the substantial 
achievements in the half century since President Theodore Roosevelt awakened 
the Nation to the problem of conservation. 

“This calls for a strong Federal program in the field of resource development. 
Its major project should be timed, where possible, to assist in leveling off peaks 
and valleys in our economic life. Soundly planned projects already initiated 
shon'd be carried out New ones will be planned for the future. 

“The best natural-resources program for America will not result from ey 
clusive dependence on Federal bureaucracy. It will involve a partnership of the 
States and local communities, private citizens, and the Federal Government all 
working together. This combined effort will advance the development of the 
great river valleys of our Nation and the power that they can generate.” 

In conclusion, I have been specifically asked to comment on how you can help 
to get this dam built You have been told before that the Corps of Engineers 
operates under your orders as expressed hy the laws of Congress. It is you, the 
people, working through your representatives in the Congress, who are making 
possible the development of the White River Valley, and it is you who can assure 
that the construction of Table Rock Dam proceeds without interruption. It w 
be up to those who want this project to make their desires known to their repre 
sentatives in the Congress That is your job My job is to build the projects 
which the Congress authorizes with the money which Congress appropriates 

Lodies and gentlemen, we've dreamed of this dam so long, and our dream has 
seemed so real that we decided to take a picture of it to show youn, and here it is 

show colored photograph of dam]. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your very kind attention. I will 
happy to answer any questions you may have on this project 


} 


Mr. Davis. The following documents have been received by the com- 
mittee and will be entered into the record at this point: 
(The matters referred to follow:) 
REORGANIZED Scnoor Disrricr, Srongt County, No. 2. 


Galena, Mo., May 7%, 19538 
To Whom it Mayu Concern: 


The records for the last 12 years of Reorganized School District No. 2 show 
that 84 percent of our high-school graduates have left Stone County and that 
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GO pereent of them no longer live in Missouri. Our records also show that 
72 percent of our eighth-grade graduates have left Stone County and that 55 


percent of them no longer live in Missouri. 
LEE JONES, Superintendent. 


Reeps Serine Pusiic ScHoo.s, 
Reeds Spring, Mo., May 7, 1958. 
Whom It May Concern: 

The records for the last 15 years of the Reeds Spring School District show that 
sO percent af our high-school graduates have left Stone County and that 61 
percent of them no longer live in Missouri. Our records also show that 65 percent 

f our eighth-grade graduates have left Stone County and that 52 percent of 

hem no longer live in Missouri. 
Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND H. PATTERSON. 


Tue CRANE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Crane, Mo., May 8, 1958. 


Whom It May Concern: 

Che records for the last 10 years of the Crane School District show that 75 
reent of our high-school graduates have left Stone County and that 50 percent 
f them no longer live in Missouri. Our records also show that 25 percent of our 
ghth-grade graduates have left Stone County and that 10 percent of them no 


mger live in Missouri. 


in 


Lee De Wirt, Superintendent. 


HuRLEY ScHOooLs, R-1, 
Hurley, Mo., May 8, 1958. 

0 Whom It May Concern: 

A study was recently made of the whereabouts of the graduates of the Hurley 
High School, Stone County. The approximate figures are as follows: 

The records for the last 10 years of the Hurley High School District show that 
60 percent of our high-school graduates have left Stone County and that 55 per- 
cent of them no longer live in Missouri. Our records also show that 60 percent 
of our 8th-grade graduates have left Stone County and that 45 percent of them 
no longer live in Missouri. 

LeEWIs MONGOMERY, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 
CANAVERAL Harpor, Fa. 


WITNESSES 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 


THE STATE OF FLORIDA 
HERBERT C. GEE, CONSULTING ENGINEER, CANAVERAL PORT 


AUTHORITY 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is happy to have with us this morning 
our colleague, Congressman Herlong, with his constituents to testify 
concerning the necessity for a project in his area. 

We will be glad to hear you, Congressman. 

Mr. Hertone. I want to talk to you today about the Canaveral Har- 
bor project in my district in Florida. This project was originally 
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authorized in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1945 and it described in 
detail in House Document 367 of the 77th Congress. Roughly, it pro- 
vides for the construction of the only deep-water harbor on the east 
coast of Florida between Jacksonville and Port Everglades. There 
is a harbor of similar depth at West Palm Beach, but that is still a 
long way from the Canaveral project. 

There is great need for this harbor even as a port of refuge in addi 
tion to the many other benefits, as shown by the fact that during 
World War II I have had many people in that vicinity tell me that 
they stood on the shore there and watched five tankers burning at one 
time as a result of enemy submarine action. 

There are three phases to this project. I am going to discuss briefly 
two of them. 

No. 1 is the dredging which has been completed. To date, a total 
of $2,580,000 of public funds has been spent on this project. 

Mr. Hanp. How deep is it, Congressman ? 

Mr. Hertone. Twenty-seven feet. 
this $2,580,000 was $850,000. 

‘The armed services have constructed a patrol and crash-boat station 
there at an approximate cost of $400,000. This is in connection with 
the joint long-range proving ground for guided missiles which is 
located in that area, known as the Patrick Air Force Base. 

That makes a total of $1,250,000 of Federal funds that have already 
been spent on this project. The remainder, or $1,330,000, has been 
put up by local interests. Of this $1,330,000, $940,000 was cash; 
$170,000 was spent for the procurement of rights-of-way ; and $220,000 
was spent for the construction of the first ships berth on the south 
side of the turning basin. 

We have some pictures here to illustrate all this. I realize they 
cannot be put in the record, but I want you to see them. 

So now we have a harbor of 27-foot depth. But, as you gentlemen 
know, you just do not build a harbor and dig an entrance channel to 
it and expect it to remain stable on the east coast of Florida. The 
Corps of Engineers also knows that, and because of the tremendous 
volume of sand that is being constantly washed into the entrance 
channel, this channel must be made:stable, or very soon you won't have 
any entrance channel. 

To do this job, the Corps of Engineers plan provides for jetties to 
protect the entrance channel from these washing sands. This channel 
simply cannot be maintained to the authorized or even practical depth 
and dimensions without the construction of these jetties. 

That is the second phase of the project. The first was the dredging, 
and jetties are the second. The second phase has not been completed. 

The Corps of Engineers proposes for the x msonens of this entrance 
channel 2 jetties, the south jetty to be extended out to the 8-foot-depth 
contour and the north jetty to the 12-foot contour. 

Now, gentlemen, I want you to bear this in mind. These people 
locally have already raised and spent $1,330,000 on'the basis of the 
Government’s promise to complete the project. ‘The money was raised 
by the port authority which issued and sold bonds. The interest alone 
amounts to about $55,000 a year. They are having to pay this today, 
but without a stable entrance channel all the money that has been 
spent by the Federal Government and by local interests has-been 
completely wasted. 


All that was appropriated of 





Mr. Hann. Is that port authority a State, county, or local agency ? 

Mr. Gee. It is a State-created quasi public corporation, and it em- 
braces the major portion of Brevard County but not the entire county 
area. 

Mr. Herione. You just cannot get people to invest money in the 
warehousing and storage facilities necessary to make the harbor pay 
unless you can get the ships to come in, and the ships are not going to 
take a chance on coming in where you have an unstable entrance 
channel. 

It is true that the armed services have to get their crash and patrol 
boats in and out of there in connection with the guided missile base ; 
0, pending the construction of these jetties, a large volume of sand 
has been removed by hopper dredge. Now, the estimated cost of oper- 
ating this hopper dredge, which they have been using practically con- 
stantly, is about $2,500 to $3,000 a day. That is a lot of money to be 
poured down a rathole, espec ially when you consider the fact that by 
the expenditure of around $770,000 we can do the job permanently. 
It does not take much of a mathematician to figure out that at $3,000 
a day you are going to spend over $1 million a year doing a job tem- 
porarily that you can do permanently for $770,000. 

That is just the picture we are confronted with today. I am told 
those jetties can be completed in less than a year. 

I think you gentlemen know from my record in Congress that I have 
been just as ec conomical-minded as any Member of C ongress can be. 
I hope I am also practical-minded, and it does not seem to me to be 
sound economy to be pouring $3,000 a day into a project when you can 
save that money by making a permanent facility there that will take 
care of these shifting and “washing sands. 

As soon as the entrance channel can be made stable by this jetty con- 
struction, these local interests can begin to get some money back with 
which to pay the interest and retire the bonds. As I said before, the 
obligation of the bonds was incurred because of the promise of the 
Government to complete the project. We are out of pocket now to 
the tune of $1,330,000 plus interest and have no way to pay it back ex- 
cept by taxing the people without any benefit to them unless the Gov- 
ernment keeps its word on this project. 

Mr. Hanp. Did the authorizing legislation specifically spell out the 
construction of the jetties ? 

Mr. Herwone. It did. It is actually costing the Government today 
much more money not to complete this second phase of the project, 
than it would cost to complete it, and you and I know they are going 
to keep that dredge at work just as long as the guided-missile base is 
there and as long as they have need for the crash and patrol boats 
unless you complete the permanent installation. So you are going 


to have that expense all the time until you step out and do this ‘little 
iob for $770,000. 


I am with you in your efforts to practice sound economy in this 
committee. I am going to vote with you to help you do it. I think 
this is about as sound economy as you can practice, when you can take 
a little $770,000 and save over $1 million a year. 

Mr. Rirxy. Is that guided-missile base down on the Banana River? 

Mr. Hertone. Yes. That is where the project is. This harbor is 
between the Patrick Air Force Base and the launching ground. 





Mr. Ritry. I have been done there. They have all permanent 
buildings there and a warehousing project, too? 

Mr. Hertone. Yes; it isa permanent installation. 

Mr. Hanp. Are you stating that a dredge is in actual operation 
every day throughout the year ¢ 

Mr. Hertone. It has been in there five times in the past year already. 

Mr. Ger. Either 4 or 5 trips were made in there, each one consuming 
from 10 to 12 days of operating time. And the daily-cost figure, as 
indicated by Congressman Herlong of about $2,500, is my understand 
ing of the daily operating cost of that dredge. 

Mr. Hertone. And they have a hard time making the dredge avail 
able when they need it, because there is so much work for it to do in 
othe r places. 

Mr. Hanp. Did you mention the third phase of the problem ? 

Mr. Hernone. I said I was going to discuss only the first two 
phases. The third phase is a lock and barge canal to connect it with 
the Intracoastal Waterway. 

Mr. Ger. It is a lock which will permit the passage of barges from 
the deepwater harbor westward to the Intracoastal Waterway near 
Miami. 

Mr. Hertone. That is not an emergency proposition like this is 
This is really an emergency. I am not asking for anything at:this 
time except what has to do with the emergency 

Mr. Ritey. That would not have anything to do with making the 
harbor useful ? 

Mr. Hertonc. No. It would be most desirable in a later phase afte: 
we get the harbor going. 

Mr. Ritey. Has any work been done at all on the jetties? 

Mr. Hertone. No. They are using some funds they have now to 
build an emergency jetty because of the immediate need. We have 
pictures here to show you about this. It is out to a 6-foot depth on 
the south side only. But that actually won’t do the job and you are 
still going to have to keep the hopper dredge in there if you do not do 
the job right. The engineers recognize that, and you will get their 
plan on this. I have seen drawings of this plan which show both 
jetties as the ultimate plan. What they are doing now is just an emer 
gency operation, using funds they already have, because they realize 
the tremendous emergency. 

Mr. Rizey. Is this dredge furnished by the Army engineers or the 
Coast Guard / 

Mr. Ger. It is a Corps of Engineers hopper dredge which operates 
on the lower east coast all the time. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you want to add anything to your statement? 

Mr. Hertone. I would like to have Mr. Gee, who is consulting 
engineer for this project, explain it to you and show you some pictures 
of it. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very happy to hear you. 

Mr. Gre. I have a prepared statement. I think it.would be repe- 
titious for me to read that at this time. I would appreciate having it 
appear in the testimony. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT C. GEE, CONSULTING ENGINEER REPRESENTING CANAVERAI 
Port AUTHORITY 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Herbert C. Gee. 1 am a consulting engineer of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., representing Canaveral Port Authority at this hearing. The 
port authority is the agency of the State of Florida responsible for local coopera 
tion under the project, Canaveral Harbor, Fla., authorized in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945 and described in House Document 367, 77th Congress 

Canaveral Harbor is a partially completed project which will ultimately pro 

ide a deepwater harbor located between Banana River and the Atlantic Ocean, 

few miles south of Cape Canaveral on the east coast of Florida. The authorized 
depth of this project is 27 feet In addition to the entrance channel and turn 
ing basin of the deepwater harbor, the project provides for a barge canal con 
necting the harbor with the Intercoastal Waterway, in the vicinity of Cocoa, 
Fla. Dredging work for the entire project is now essentially complete. The 
harbor is provided with an unprotected entrance dredged through the beach to 
deepwater in Canaveral Bight. Since this entrance channel was cut throungh to 
the o¢ean, the Corps of Engineers has found it extremely difficult and expensive 
to maintain an entrance channel of reasonable dimensions which will permit the 
use of the harbor facilities by the Armed Forces and by the large commercial 
fishing fleet which operates from this harbor 

The partially completed project represents an expenditure of approximately 
$2,180,000 of which amount local interests have furnished $1,330,000 and the Fed 
eral Government $850,000. The usefulness of the entire project is presently 
threatened by a large bar which forms across the entrance as a result of the 
evere erosion which has taken place immediately south of the entrance chan 
nel on the ocean beach This erosion has resulted in the loss of considerable 
publie and privately owned land along the ocean front. 

Realizing the seriousness of this situation, the Corps of Engineers conducted 
a special study utilizing the services of the Beach Erosion Board for the pur 
pose of arriving at a plan for the construction of jetties to protect this harbor 
entrance and to prepare an accurate estimate of cost of these structures. This 
report is how complete and in the hands of the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
The report calls for the construction of two jetties to protect fhe harbor entrance 
and to permit the maintenance of authorized project dimensions at reasonable 
cost, 

Canaveral Port Authority urges that funds be appropriated for fiscal year 
1954 which will permit the Corps of Engineers to construct these jetties at the 
entrance to Canaveral Harbor. Only in this way can the very large investment 
of local interests be protected and the facilities constructed by local interests 
put to work earning a return on the taxpayer's investment. The port authority 
is now involved in negotiations with numerous prospective users of this harbor 
and all of these negotiations are dependent upon the provision of adequate pro 
tection for the harbor entrance before shippers can be induced to bring deep 
draft vessels into Canaveral Harbor. The total obligation assumed by local 
interests to date is $1,365,000, the amount of a general obligation bond issue 
sold by the port authority. Interest charges alone on this bond issue are in 
excess of $50,000 a year. Accordingly, the port authority and the people of the 
port district are vitally interested in having the harbor protected so that com 
merce may utilize the facilities of the port at the earliest possible date. Until 
the protective jettie have been completed, there is no assurance that deep-draft 
shipping can utilize Canaveral Harbor and its terminal facilities 

Accordingly, the port authority requests that funds be appropriated in the 
amount of $770,000 to the project, Canaveral Harbor, Fla., for fiscal year 1954 for 
the construction of the protective jetties at the harbor entrance, in accordance 
with the plan of the Corp of Engineers, contained in their design memorandum 
of March 6, 1953. 


Mr. Ger. I would like to call your attention now to a photograph 
and asmall map. This photograph was taken last Thursday and is a 
picture of the entrance channel of Canaveral Harbor. The structures 
on the left in the entrance channel are the military facilities which 
Congressman Herlong referred to—the base for the operation for the 
crash and patrol boats by the guided-missile center. Farther away 





from the camera and again on the south side of the channel is the new 
dock. The first ships’ berth at this port is on the southern edge of the 
turning basin. That was built by the port authority at a cost of 
$220,000 and is just now being finished. The small dredge in the 
turning basin is placing the final fill behind the bulkhead wall to 
complete the first ships’ berth. In the background you see the narrow 
barge canal going across to Merrit Island to connect with the intra- 
coastal waterway. The white filled area is the causeway for the future 
highway and railroad connection to the mainland from the port area 

The condition of the entrance channel is shown rather well in these 
photographs [indicating]. On the south side, on the left, you look 
at the channel. The authorized dimensions of this entrance channel 
are 300 feet in width and 27 feet deep. That is cut down by the bar, 
which can be seen, to an effective width of about 85 feet and a depth 
of about 22 feet. The entrance channel describes an S-curve as you 
go in, with the bar projecting from the north side, and they have to 
swing around to get by the bar, and the plan of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, which was prepared with the help of the Beach Erosion Board, 
provides for the construction of 2 jetties, the south jetty to extend out 
to the 8-foot contour and the north jetty to the 12-foot contour. This 
[indicating] is an area where a considerable quantity of sand moves in 
drifts along this beach, and the direction of the movement changes 
with the seasons. 

Mr. Hanpv. The drifts shift? 

Mr. Gre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. How long are the jetties proposed to be? 

Mr. Ger. About 1,000 feet for the south jetty and about 1,300 for 
the north one. 

[ have not yet seen the report of the Corps of Engineers, but I have 
obtained from the district engineer his total estimate of cost for the 
construction of these jetties—a figure of $770,000, which Congress- 
man Herlong mentioned. That report is not yet for public release, 
because it has not yet been approved by the Beach Erosion Board and 
the office of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Hanp. They will be stone jetties, of course? 

Mr. Gre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hann. 2,300 feet altogether? 

Mr. Grr. That is my understanding; yes, sir. And the drift from 
the south accounts for the movement into the channel from the south 
of about 300,000 tons of material a year. The drift from the north 
during the winter season accounts for about 150,000 tons. That gives 
you a net of about 450,000 tons, which must be handled in some way 
by the jetties. 

I want to call attention for a moment to the map. This small map 
illustrates the scope of the project. At the time the project was au- 
thorized in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1945, jetties were included 
as an authorized item of this project. The provision for financing 
this project was that local interests were to contribute $850,000 in cash 
and $90,000 in cash to pay for the 1.5 million yards of material which 
went into this causeway fill at 15 cents a yard. That money has al- 
ready been paid into the Treasury of the United States. The rights- 
of-way have been secured. Local interests have provided the first 
ships’ berth. And as soon as a stable entrance channel can be provided, 
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the local port authority will be in a position to interest commerce in 
using this new harbor. 

Mr. Hanp. How extensive is the harbor itself, expressed in acres? 
How many acres of deep water do you have there ? 

Mr. Gee. I should say not more than about 200. But we are not 
na position to go forward with the development of facilities which 
will begin to generate revenue for the port authority to utilize in 
servicing this bond issue, and the authority urges that prompt steps 
be taken to stabilize the entrance channel in order that we may go 
to work and begin to earn a return on a rather large investment for 
this small port district. 

Mr. Hanp. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Ger. Yes, sir; except Congressman Herlong points out that, 
n explanation of the fact that there is no budget item for this project, 
the special report to which we have referred in our testimony was 
completed in March of this year—a special study by the Beach Erosion 
Board in the Jacksonville district ; consequently, none of this infor- 
mation would have been available for presentation on the item we 
are asking for as an emergency now, because we feel like something 
must be done, or else we are going to lose a lot of money. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you for your statement. The committee will give 
areful consideration to it. 

Mr. Gre. I want to introduce Mr. Lulley, who is the head of a cor- 
poration which is in the process of opening negotiations to build a 
petroleum tank storage farm at that point to handle some of the jet 
fuel and aviation gas requirements of the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record at this point a statement 
from the Honorable Gracie Pfost from the State of Idaho. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY GRACIE Prost, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, First District, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, I am here to plead for funds to start construction of Ice Harbor 
ock and dam in fiscal 1954. This project is located about 9 miles upstream 
from the mouth of the Snake River and in the general vicinity of our atomic- 
energy plant at Hanford, Wash. 

The dam will generate about 200,000 kilowatts of firm power. It will have 
in installed capacity of 260,000 kilowatts. Approximately 100,000 acres of land 
an be irrigated in connection with Ice Harbor. 

Similar land in this area—put under water last year—produced crops with 
a value of over $200 per acre. 

In addition Ice Harbor lock and dam will provide open river navigation for 
more than 6 months of the year upstream to Lewiston, Idaho. Annual navigation 
benefits are computed by the Army engineers at approximately half a million 
dollars. 

The dam will be about 100 feet in height. There will be slack-water navigation 
to the toe of this dam from the pool created by McNary Dam. Ice Harbor is 
the first in a series of four dams authorized on the lower Snake—the others are: 
Lower Monumental, with an installed capacity of 240,000 kilowatts ; Little Goose, 
with 260,000 kilowatts; and Lower Granite, with installed capacity of 220,000 
kilowatts. 

When the thrée companion dams are complete slack-water navigation, as dis- 
tinguished from open-river navigation, will be provided to Lewiston, Idaho. 

With or without the construction of these companion dams, however, Ice Harbor 
s a feasible project. It is a vital part of the overall comprehensive plan for 
development of the Columbia River and its tributaries. 

My interest in this project is twofold— 

First, the entire Northwest, including northern Idaho, faces a critical power 
shortage. In December 1952 a brownout was imposed on the Northwest. All 
industries using 8,000 kilowatts or more per year were required to cut their power 
consumption 10 percent. 
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rhe great aluminum plants had to shut down their potlines: the Kaiser plan 
at Spokane, Wash., in the Inland Empire, lost aluminum production valued at 
$28 million. Over 1,500 people were thrown out of work. The estimated loss 
in payrolls—direct and indirect—was over $4 million. 

Immediate construction of this dam will be of tremendous benefit to Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and even western Montana. 

Second, I am interested in this project because it is the first in the series of 
Snake River dams that will provide slack-water navigation to Lewiston, Idaho 
One of our great problems in the West, Mr. Chairman, is cheap transportation 
Distances are great—hence, freight costs are high 

\s I said before, construction of this dam will provide open-river navigation 
to Lewiston, Idaho. Construction of the complete series will give us slack-wate: 

gation to that city In faet, this will give the farmers of the great wheat 
producing areas of my State direct access to the sea. 

Transportation costs will be lowered on our produce—hence, the net return 
to the people IT represent will be greater. 

To demonstrate the point, let me give you a few figures showing the stead) 

>in traffic on that portion of the Columbia River which is now navigable 

a single commodity: namely. bulk petroleum. In 1950, 1,143,000 tons 

passed through the Bonneville lock. In 1951 this had increased to 
1,377,000 tons. This is more than a 15-percent increase in a single year. 

There is no doubt in my mind that over the years the navigation benefits 
attributable to Ice Harbor will exceed the allegations computed by the corps 
and mentioned earlier in these remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1948 this committee approved $2,500,000 to make a start 
on Ice Harbor Dam Unfortunately the amount was lost in the Senate. In 
3 subsequent years, however, the Senate has consistently allowed funds for this 
project. Unfortunately each time the funds approved by the Senate have been 
ost in conference 

\ small appropriation this year would get this project started. TI am informed 
that $2,500,000 is the very minimum required to do an economically efficient job 
President Truman provided $4,900,000 in the budget he sent to Congress in 
January. 

Ice Harbor lock and dam is ready to go. Surveys are complete; designs have 
been mace It is the only Federal project on the entire river system on which 
construction can be started immediately. All that is required is the appropriation 
we are requesting. 

The Northwest needs this new start I sincerely hope the Congress will make 
t possible for us to get underway 


Mr. Davis. TI have reviewed a statement from Mr. Robert J. Schoet 
tler, director of the Washington Department of Fisheries. which Tf will 
insert into the record at this point, 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


A STATEMENT ON Ick HARBOR DAM, WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


INTRODUCTION 


\ppropriation of Federal funds for the immediate construction of Ice Harbor 
Dam on the Snake River in the State of Washington will not provide benefits 
on State or National level that will materially affect: 


1. Production of electrical energy. 
2. Flood control. 

3. Navigation. 

1. Defense effort. 

5. Irrigation. 


and will, in the opinion of recognized authorities, disastrously deplete the salmon 
producing potential of the Snake River Basin, which produces to the economy of 
the region and the United States approximately $9 million of new value annually. 
Capitalized at 4 percent, this $9 million represents a capital value of $225 million. 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


The initial capacity of Ice Harbor Dam is 195,000 kilowatts, a relatively small 
block of power in relation to the power produced at the following other Columbia 
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River structures now in production or under construction: McNary, 980,000 kilo 
watts; Chief Joseph, 1,152,000 kilowatts; The Dalles, 980,000 kilowatts; Bonne 
lle, 564,000 kilowatts; Grand Coulee, 2,172,000 kilowatts. 
ice Harbor, therefore, is not an important unit in the development of Columbia 
River power, even if included with its three proposed companion dams—Lower 
Monumental, Little Goose, and Lower Granite. The 4 together would produce 
y 780,000 kilowatts and could not be economically justified on the basis of 
power production (Letter Report, Lower Snake River Project, U. S. Corps of En 
cineers, October 20, 1948, revised April 26, 1949), unless incremental power pro 
inction would be obtained in the future from Hells Canyon Dam storage waters 
Chis department submits that the ultimate destruction of a resource having a 
pitalized worth of $225 million in the interest of the value of a small block 
power, 195,000 kilowatts, which at Bonneville rates (17.50 kilowatt-year) 


ld produce an annual value of only $3,572,500, is not sound economy 


FLOOD CONTROI 


Ice Harbor is not a flood-control project of any major importance in the ove 
river plan since it would have no storage capacity 


NAVIGATION 


Potential navigational benefits attributable to Ice Harbor Dam are virtually 
onexistent for the following reasons: 
River navigation lines have been operating on the Columbia River system 
for approximately 100 years and are now able to negotiate the Snake River 50 
to 70 percent of the time. 

2. Water transportation facilities provided by dams and locks built and main 
tained by the Government of the United States constitute a direct subsidy of one 
means of transportation in competition with taxpaying railways and trucking 
J IDS 

Past Government studies of Government-subsidized river navigation projects 
do not indicate real benefits have been attained House Document 159, Publie 
Aids to Domestic Transportation, a report to the 79th Congress from a board of 

nvestigators appointed under the Transportation Act of 1940, states on page 70: 

“Saving to water users: Benefits from improved waterways have common!: 
heen measured in the terms of transportation savings, which are or may be 
realized by those who use the waterways. Such estimated savings are calculated 
as the difference between what shippers would pay for transportation by some 
other means, usually by rail, and the charges, or operating costs, borne by the 
shippers who use the waterways which are improved and maintained at public 
expense. While the procedure is useful in appraising projects under existing 
waterway policies, it must nevertheless be stressed that the savings referred to 

re not real economic savings such as would indicate the comparative economy 
of the waterway transportation costs from the shippers to the taxpayers who, 
nstead, bear the hidden costs of navigation improvements and their main- 
tenance.” 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Proponents of Ice Harbor Dam imply that its construction is essential as a 
vital defense project to supply power at the Hanford Atomic Plant at Richland, 
Wash. There is one major point which denies this contention. It has been the 
practice to consider the demands of the Atomic Energy Commission program as 
being of the highest priority regardless of the impact upon other interests. 
Available to Hanford in the near future will be three tremendous blocks of new 
power, McNary, The Dalles, and Chief Joseph. The first power from MeNary 
will be delivered in 1953. By suitable adjustment of this assured power supply, 
the needs of national defense can be covered and the burden, if any, of meeting 
additional Hanford needs can be shared by all interests in the area of the North- 
west power pool and not the fisheries alone, 


IRRIGATION 
No large blocks of land are in readiness to use water from Ice Harbor or its 
associated dams. 


VALUE OF THE SALMON RESOURCE 


The salmon produced in the streams of Washington State constitute one of its 
greatest renewable natural resources, being exceeded in total value only by the 
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State’s timber and agricultural industries. The Columbia Basin is 1 of the 5 
remaining great salmon producing areas in the world (along with Puget Sound, 
Alaska, Siberia, and British Columbia). The Snake River system is the largest 
remaining salmon-producing tributary of the Columbia River and produces in 
excess of 12,000,000 pounds of prime protein food which is nearly 50 percent of 
the total annual wholesale and recreational value of the Columbia River fishery 
On the basis of a 4 percent return this reflects a capital value of $225,000,000 
This resource has been utilized for over 80 years and in that time has beer 
worth nearly a billion dollars at present-day values. 

It supplies income, in whole or part, for at least 15,000 residents of the Pacifi 
Northwest. 

It also supplies the principal subsistence of Indian tribes in the area. and re 
reation for thousands of sport fishermen. 

Further, recent tagging experiments have indicated that fish produced in the 
Snake River contributes to the offshore fishery as far north as Alaska. 

The continuing value of this resource as a producer of protein food cannot be 
estimated, but in the opinion of economists, as populations increase land becomes 
too valuable for the production of animal protein foods and the preservation of 
such a self-renewing resource as fish becomes of extreme importance. 


PROTECTION RESEARCH 


The United States Corps of Engineers, the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the fisheries agencies of Oregon and Washington have been engaged 
since 1952 in an intensified power dam research program to develop new tech 
niques that will permit the use of streams for the production of both fish and 
hydroelectric power. These studies cannot provide answers to the multiple 
problems involved until the completion of the facilities at McNary Dam and the 
impact of this 100-foot obstruction on the fisheries is assessed. 

Furthermore, no overall program for the rehabilitation and perpetuation of 
the Snake River runs has been developed similar to that instituted by the Federal 
Government and State agencies for lower Columbia River watershed. Such a 
program should forerun the start of any major power project on the Snake, and 
become a part of the water development plan for the Snake watershed. 

To proceed with the construction of Ice Harbor at this time on the basis of 
theoretical ideas on safmon protection is to undergo a risk of an extreme degree. 
Those agencies proposing the dam cannot present any plans for fish passage 
structures—either for upstream or downstream migrants—that would be capable 
of assuring safe passage without serious delays or destructive mortalities. If 
the dominant policy of Columbia and Snake River water development is to be 
truly one of multiple-use benefits, adequate precautions should first be taken to 
guarantee the continued accessibility of the Snake River to its major fish runs. 


Urrer Cotumetra River, ALABAMA AND GrorRGIA 
WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS, HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR., AND HON. 
ALBERT RAINS, REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. E. L. FORRESTER, HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, HON. PHIL M. LAN- 
DRUM, HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, AND HON. J. L. PILCHER, 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

J. W. WOODRUFF, JR., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CHATTAHOO- 
CHEE VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLUMBUS, GA. 


Mr. Hann. We are happy to have with us at this time several of 
our colleagues from Alabama, Georgia, and Florida who are inter- 
ested in some projects on the upper Columbia River. 

Congressman Andrews, whom do you want to be heard first ? 
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Mr. Anprews. Mr. Woodruff is to be our main spokesman. We do 
want a little money, though, for two dams on the Chattahoochee 
River. 

Mr. Hanp. All right. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. 
Woodruff. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Thank you. I have a written statement which I 
will request permission of the chairman to file as part of the record, 
and then such comments as I make will be brief, so that it will be to 
your benefit in order to accommodate other witnesses whom you have 
on other projects. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the statement will be incorporated 
as part of the record, and we will be glad to hear from you in addition. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. W. Wooprurr, Jr., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CHATTAHOOCHEE 
VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCI 


My name is J. W. Woodruff, Jr. I am a citizen of Columbus, Ga.; occupation, 
radio broadcasting as executive manager of Columbus Broadcasting Co.; addi- 
tional pursuits, development of waterways and natural resources as executive 
vice president of the Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce. 


rHE CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


» 


Now in its 18th year, comprises 72 counties in the States of Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia, encompassing an area with over 2 million population. Its mem 
bership lists citizens in each of these counties plus 65 civic clubs and city 
chambers of commerce. 

Its organizational structure includes: 


President, Jim Woodruff, Columbus, Ga. 

Executive vice president, J. W. Woodruff, Jr., Columbus, Ga. 

Executive secretary, A. Perry Gordy, Columbus, Ga. 

Georgia vice presidents, Stephen Pace, Americus, Ga.; John M. Cooper, Atlanta, 
Ga, 

Alabama vice president, Lawrence K. Andrews, Union Springs, Ala. 

Florida, vice president, W. N. Creekmore, Apalachicola, Fla. 


‘ 


There are 22 district directors and 72 county chairmen. 

Its component counties represent, geographically, the entire watershed of the 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint River systems. Its constitution outlines ob 
jects and purposes of the association as “Cooperative action in the consideration 
and solution of problems affecting the development, operation, and welfare of 
the inland waterways within the Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and Flint Rivers 
area.’ These rivers have been designated by the United States Army engineers 
as one of the finest undeveloped river systems left in America. 


THE PROJECT——APALACHICOLA, CHATTAHOOCHEE, AND FLINT RIVERS, GA., FLA., 
AND ALA. 


Authorization by Congress was made on March 2, 1945, with subsequent ap- 
proval by the Congress in Rivers and Harbors Act, July 24, 1946, to provide a 
channel of 9-foot navigation in the Apalachicola River to Columbus, Ga., on the 
Chattahoochee, and to Bainbridge, Ga., on the Flint. 

All dams except the structure at Columbia, Ala., which is for navigation only, 
are multipurpose. All except Columbia are planned for production of hydro- 
electric power. All will implement or reinstitute navigation on this inland 
waterway. The system will provide much needed flood control, soil conserva- 
tion, added recreation facilities, game and fish sanctuaries, waterflow control, 
and enhanced values to the vast oyster beds in Apalachicola Bay, and a vast 
stimulant to the economy of a three-State area populated by more than 2 million 
people. 
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Estimated annual benefits derived from this project, upon completion, will be: 


Power nee ed sla ite ' .._.._. $6, 699, 000 
Navigation : ; : : 1, 391, 000 
Flood control: 
Damages prevented ‘ 81, 000 
Land enhancement : 82, 000 
Other benefits : daciiel ‘ ‘ 50, 000 


Total at eneechits 8, 303, 000 


Thus, total benefits will account for a return of approximately 6 percent on 
the total estimated cost of this project, $138,852,000. 

Power represents 84 percent of the benefits, navigation 12 percent, and flood 
control and others 4 percent. This ratio applies to the dollar return to the 
Government on investment. If navigation benefits to industrial and agricultural 
economy of the area are applied, it is safe to say that increased tax dollar returns 
to the Federal Government will greatly increase the “cost ratio” of the navi- 
gation benefits. 

It is estimated that commerce on this navigable waterway will total 490,800 
tons per year, plus an anticipated 500,000 tons of coal that will be delivered up 
the Apalachicola River to a steam plant that recently has been constructed just 
south of the Jim Woodruff Dam. 

Construction is under way on two structures in the total program—Jim Wood- 
ruff lock and dam and Buford Dam. The other phases of the project are Colum- 
bit lock and dam and Fort Gaines lock and dam and channel improvement of 
the Apalachicola River. 


JIM WOODRUFF LOCK AND DAM, FLORIDA AND GEORGIA 


Construction on this phase was initiated in September 1947. 

Ground was broken October 1, 1947. It is a multipurpose navigation and 
power structure on the Apalachicola River just below the confluence of the 
Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers. It will provide a 9-foot channel to Columbia, 
Ala., and Bainbridge, Ga., from the well-protected ocean-vessel port of Apalach 
icola and the Intracoastal Waterway It also will provide a large block of 
power in an area where it is urgently needed to aid the defense program. Its 
installed capacity of 30,000 kilowatts will produce an estimated output of 212 
million kilowatt-hours annually. Its turbines and generators will be in opera- 
tion at least 96 percent of the time as a result of controlled waterflow from the 
upper pool and tributaries 

The 9-foot navigable channel to Bainbridge will be a well-protected water route 
for the large Marine Military Supply Base near Albany, Ga., which is less than 
80 miles above the head of the proposed channel. Fort Benning, near Columbus, 
and other bases and airfields, are adjacent to the tririver system. 

The fiscal 1953 appropriation was $10,260,000. Appropriation of the requested 
amount for fiscal 1954 ($7,900,000) will bring this structure to 85 percent 
completion. 

Closure of this dam is scheduled for February 1954. The last overflow dike, 
the lock and west fixed-crest spillway are complete. Work is under way on 13 
of the 16 spillgates 

It is necessary that construction of the intake structure, powerhouse, and 
switchyard be continued as planned in order to be economically coordinated with 
other phases of the construction program. The last of three turbines will be 
delivered November 1953: the governors, this month. The generators have 
heen completed by the manufacturer, and the last of these was scheduled for 
delivery in January, but delivery has been delayed awaiting completion of other 
features of the work 

Total estimated cost is $42,208,000. An amount of $31,513,000 has been appro- 
priated to date 

Revised recommendations by the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal year 1954— 
$7,900,000. Appropriation of this amount will bring this construction to 85 per- 
cent completion 

If the budget recommendation, before revision, were appropriated, representing 
the sum of $10,400,000, this construction would be brought to 92 percent comple- 
tion by the end of fiscal 1954. 

We strongly urge approval by the House Appropriations Committee of the 
minimum amount of $7,900,000 for 1954. 
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FORT GAINES LOCK AND DAM, GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 


Although no construction funds have been provided for this structure, and, 
thus, no work has been done, this is a vital phase of the tririver system, and it 
is important that construction funds be provided for fiscal 1954. 

This is a multipurpose structure similar in nature to the Jim Woodruff Dam. 
hat is, it will provide navigation and hydroelectric power. It will be located 
near Fort Gaines, Ga., and will extend the 9-foot navigable channel to Columbus. 
The power produced will be 65,000 kilowatts by the initial installation of two 
2 500-kilowatt generators with expansion possibilities of increasing to 130,000 
kilowatts by the addition of 2 additional 32,500 units as the growth of the power 
oad develops. Its average annual output is estimated at 375,500,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Plans are complete to the point that construction can begin in fiscal 1954. 
We have reason to believe this recommendation was made by the chief of engi- 

eer’s office because the most economical program of construction, unquestion- 
ibly, is to begin work this year. 

We urge appropriation of a minimum of $500,000 in construction funds for 
fiscal 1954. We consider this important in order that the Fort Gaines Lock 

d Dam might be coordinated with other construction phases in the three-river 
program. 

Total cost of this structure is estimated at approximately $44,384,000. 


COLUMBIA LOCK AND DAM (GEORGIA AND ALABAMA) 


No work has been done on this structure. It is noted, however, that this is 

important phase of the tririver-development program and that funds shortly 

ll be needed in order to coordinate its construction with other phases in the 
total program of the entire three-river watershed. Its completion, together with 
the Buford, Fort Gaines, Jim Woodruff Dams and channel improvement of the 
Apalachicola River will assure the 9-foot navigable channel to Columbus, Ga., 
which is one of the ultimate aims of the Congress. 

Approved cost estimate of the structure at Columbia is $11,101,000. 

We urge appropriation of a minimum of $500,000 on this structure for the 
same reasons applicable to the Fort Gaines Lock and Dam. 


BUFORD DAM AND RESERVOTR (GEORGIA) 


The Buford Dam is a multipurpose structure on the Chattahoochee River, 
) miles northeast of Atlanta. It will provide much-needed flood control, water- 
flow control for downstream navigation south of Columbus, Ga., water and soil 
onservation, hydroelectric power, and vast recreational facilities. 

Construction was started shortly after ground-breaking ceremonies in March 
1950. It is necessary to continue excavation for the forebay, tunnels, and tail 
ace, since they are to be used for diversion and must be completed before the 
dam ean be constructed. 

Continuation of land acquisition is necessary for construction to proceed in 
in orderly manner using minimum personnel. Manufacturers should continue 
work on the turbines and generators if the first power unit is to be placed on 
he line by scheduled date. 

Efficient construction can best be realized by the appropriation of $8,500,000 
during fiscal 1954. It is vitally important that this amount be provided for 
ontinued construction. 

Total appropriations to date—$6,181,000. Total estimated cost—$40,225,000. 

The Buford Dam will be 15 percent completed with present appropriations 
and with the revised budget recommendation for fiscal 1954 will be brought to 
the point of 36 percent completion. 

River closure is scheduled for May 1954 and the remaining work to be done 
nvolves the powerhouse, switchyard, turbines, and generators. The schedule 
completion date is in 1955 and should proceed in an orderly manner to assure 
maximum benefits from other multipurpose structures in the project, including 
assured all-season navigation. 

In summation, the 4 structures on the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint com- 
prise the single project. Construction is well underway on 2 structures. We 
espectfully urge appropriation for fiscal 1954 for continued work on the Jim 
Woodruff Lock and Dam and the Buford Dam and Reservoir and for start of 
construction on the Columbia Lock and Dam and the Fort Gaines Lock and Dam. 


28690—53— pt. 241 
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Mr. Wooprvurr. Last year we brought a delegation up here to appear 
before your subcommittee, re presenting citizens throughout the en 
tire watershed on these three rivers. The principal emphasis of that 
delegation and by each member of the delegation was that this is a 
single project. The Apalachicola-Chatt: ahoochee-Flint River de ‘velop 
ment program is the project. It consists of four dams. Two of the 
dams are well under way. The Jim Woodruff at the confluence of the 
Chattahoochee and Flint will be from 68 to 70 percent complete this 
fiscal year, 1953. With the revised budget recommendation, if that 
is appropriated, it will be brought to 85 percent of completion. The 
Buford Dam at the headwaters is approximately 15 percent com 
pleted, and with the revised budget request, if appropriated, will be 
brought to from 35 to 40 percent of completion. 

Now, the fact that this is a single project consisting of four dams 
raises our greatest concern, our greatest interest. For maximum reali 
zation of the revenues and return to the Government for the invest 
ment in this development of natural resources, it is important that 
the two remaining dams get under way. . The navigation benefits will 
be realized only in a minute amount until the other 2 dams are com 
pleted and bring the 9-foot channel to Columbus, which is the prin 
cipal source of tonnage for the inland waterway. The hydroelectri¢ 
power benefits will not be realized to the maximum without the com 
pletion of the third hydroelectric producing dam. 

All four of the dams sre multipurpose. Three of them are pri 
marily navigation and hydroelectric power. The smaller one is for 
navigation only. Of course, flood-control benefits, recreational, and 
all of the other benefits apply to each of the 4 dams. But the empha 
sis is that this is the only project, according to my research and 
an ition, authorized by the Congress that is a 3-river project. 1 
mean by that that the Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and Flint are 
three potentially valuable navigable hydroelectric producing streams 
that by the action of Congress in 1946 recognized the entire entity as 
the project for maximum revenue return. The one at the confluence 
and the one at the headwaters to control waterflow and produce 
hydroelectric power are well along, but the two together, even when 
they are completed, will produce a revenue return of less than 50 
percent of their value. The remaining two dams are required and 
needed to bring in the 100 percent revenue potential. 

We feel that any amount of construction funds for the Columbia 
Dam and for the Fort Gaines Dam that can be approved for fiscal 
year 1954 will start work on these to bring them nearer to the co 
ordinated construction plan for the completion of the entire project. 
and that amount would be comparatively negligible to the benefits 
to be realized, because initial construction is, as you know, preparatory 
to mass movement or mass construction. 

The roads for ingress and egress to start the construction also are 
important. We can keep planning and keep planning and not be able 
to use any planning funds, and, even though in the semiannual report 
for the fiscal year of the Corps of Engineers they might be ready to 
start construction, they would have to wait until the next fiscal year 
to start construction, as they could not use any remaining planning 
funds for construction; whereas. if they have some construction 
funds so designated, they can use construction funds for planning but 
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cannot use planning funds for construction. And we think by having 

onstruction funds in hand they can get started on construction and 
bring us nearer to the coordinated development to produce the maxi- 
mum benefits. j 

So, in summation, my principal emphasis is that here is a single 
project with 4 phases to the total development. Not a maximum or 
ave n reasonably solid, sound return can be expected until all four are 
under way. The project itself is well enough going and under con- 
struction that it cannot turn back without throwing money away. So 
we urge every consideration of this committee to provide construc- 
tion funds for the Columbia Dam and the Fort Gaines Dam, and cer 
tainly we urge that no further reduction be made for the Jim W ood- 
ruff Dam nor for the Buford Dam, because they are needed for 
economies of construction. 

That is all I wanted to say in my verbal statement, but I appreciate 
your allowing my written state ment to be filed. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Do you w ish ¢ to be heard now, Congressman Andrews ¢ 

Mr. Anprews. Just to join in the request Mr. Woodruff has made, 

_ we be given a little money to start these two dams or one of them. 

As he pointed out, none of the benefits expected from the develop 
ment of this project can be had until all 4 dams on the river have 
ben constructed. One of the math purposes of the dams is navigation. 
I think that accounts for about 20 percent of the benefits to be derived. 
When completed we will have a 9-foot channel from Columbus, Ga., 
down to the Gulf of Mexico, which will tie in with the Intracoastal 
Canal. And, without these two dams, the upper Columbia being the 
smaller one and the bigger one at Fort Gaines, there cannot be any 
navigation on the river. And then the Jim Woodruff Dam is pro- 
ducing approximately 30,000 kilowats of power. The engineers have 
said repeatedly that is not economically sound if you stop there. The ny 
need the dam up at Fort Gaines to produce additional power and to 
firm up the Jim Woodruff power. 

I have always thought that some day this project would be de- 
veloped, and the sooner the better. And, as I have said many times, 
the project without the dams at Columbia and Fort Gaines just is not 
worth a damn and won’t produce anything. We certainly hope the 
committee will give us a little money to get started on construction 
down there. 

| thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Congressman Andrews. 

Now, Congressman Forrester, do you wish to make a statement ? 

Mr. Forrester. I do not want to trespass upon your time. These 
Congressmen here are all interested in this tripartite river system, and 
1 would appreciate having noted our presence here. 

I am endorsing all of ‘the things Mr. Woodruff and Congressman 
Andrews have said. I agree with them 100 percent. 

I do not know, but may vbe some of these other gentlemen might have 
a word or two they want to say. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee will be glad to hear from you, Congress- 
man Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I had to leave my own sub- 
committee in order to appear, and I appreciate your courtesy for 





giving me this brief moment to say I subscribe completely to what has 
been said about this very important project. I am completely in 
accord and thoroughly endorse the statements that have been made 
here today. The Ap: lachicol: a, Chattahoochee, and Flint Water ways 
constitute the most important incomplete project in the South today. 

It would be excellent economy to fund the entire waterway at this 
time, and I urge that all its units be carried forward as rapidly as 
possible. With your permission I shall file later a more complete 
statement, 

Mr. Hanp. We will be happy to accord you that privilege. 

Mr. Forrester. Now we have Congressman Landrum and Congress- 
man Davis here, who might have a few words to say. 

Mr. Hanp. Congressman Davis, do you want to say anything on this 
proje ct ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I do want to join in what Mr. Woodruff has said and 
with Mr. Andrews, Mr. Sikes, and Mr. Forrester. The dams are in 
the districts where they live and which they represent. ‘They are part 
of the project. which is known as the Chattahoochee-Flint-Apalachi- 
cola project. ‘The entire project consists of four dams, and they are 
all integral parts of the project. 

I would like to concur in what they say and urge the committee to 
give earnest consideration to their request, which I know you will do. 

Mr. Hanp. You may be sure we will. Thank you. 

Now, do you want to make a statement, Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. I subscribe to what Mr. Woodruff has told you and 
what these others have said. 

Mr. Hanp. Now, Mr. Pilcher, if you wish to make a statement, we 
will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Prcurr. I just want to concur. The largest part of the Jim 
Woodruff Dam happens to be in my district. Of course, we have been 
very much interested for years and just want to appeal to you to see 
that it goes forward as it started. 

I want to concur wholeheartedly with Mr. Woodruff, who is very 
much interested, and we know you will give due consideration to it. 

It is already started. We have thousands of acres of land with 
bulldozers down there now clearing them. In fact, we had to get 
permission from the Army engineers to let a man use a house down 
there temporarily. He just discovered gas on the outer edge of the 
pre ject down there. 

We are all looking forward to the development and will appreciate 
anything you gentlemen can do for us. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there anything you want to add, Mr. Woodruff; does 
anything additional occur to you that you would like to add? 

Mr. Wooprurr. No. I appreciate you asking and offering me the 
additional opportunity. 

It is very gratifying to me always to see the courtesy that is shown 
to us at these hearings, and we are always pleased to be on hand Pe 
present our cause, because this particular project has received : 
considerable amount of consideration from all quarters, and it cas 
always held up very well under any analysis to determine merit. It 
is a meritorious project and has been classified as such ever since 1939 
when we had it up to the White House desk for signature; but, be- 
cause of the impending war, all civil works projects were suspended. 
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It was renewed by the concerted action of the Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida congressional delegations and was brought forward by 
authorization of Congress in 1946. Construction has not been de- 
layed on the 2 phases, the Jim Woodruff having been begun in 1947 
and the Buford Dam in 1950. And we again are here asking for 
something in the 1954 fiscal year to start us on the Columbia and Fort 
Gaines Dams. 

It is gratifying to see the amount of congressional support and 
courtesy we are given, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Hanp. We are very happy to have heard from you and espe- 
cially from our colleagues whom we know are interested in this project, 
and I assure all of you that it will get careful consideration from 
the committee. 

Mr. Ritry. I think they have made a very clear presentation. 

Mr. Forrester. I consider Mr. Woodruff an authority on this matter, 
and there may i! some questions you gentiemen might want to ask 
him. If you do, I do not think you have a better opportunity to do 
it than now. I think he can answer any questions : you throw at <r 

Mr. Hanp. I think he has covered the situation clearly and fully, in 
addition to the other statements. 

Mr. Anprews. I have been looking at the statement by the engineers 
made to this committee. On page 315, Mr. Riley asked this question 
of Colonel Paules: 

Do you consider this a good, feasible project? 

Colonel Paules answered: 

It is an excellent project, sir. 

We all share the view that the colonel had. But I say again, until 
the time comes when we get these two dams constructed, no benefits 
can be derived. 

Thank you so much. 

Let the record show, if you please, that our good friend Judge Lan- 
ham from Georgia is present. 

Mr. Hanp. We will not only let the record show, but we will be 
pleased to hear from you, Congressman Lanham, if you wish to make 
a statement. 

Mr. Lannam. I have no statement other than to say that I am 
interested. 

Mr. Anprews. And also Congressman Jones and Congressman 
Rains, of Alabama, are present. 

Mr. Wooprurr. You see, the three rivers touch many congressional 
districts. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you wish to file a statement, Mr. Rains? 

Mr. Rarns. I would like permission to file a brief statement in the 
record. Could I have that opportunity ? 

Mr. Hann. We would be happy to give it to you. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to file a statement in behalf of the request 
made by my colleague (Mr. Andrews) for funds with which to under- 
take the Fort Gaines and Columbia projects on the Chattahoochee. 

Mr, Hanp. We will be glad to have a statement froin you. 
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WepneEspay, May 13, 1953 
Burorp Dam (CHATTAHOOCHEE River), Ga. 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very glad to have with us this after 
noon Congressman James Davis and Congressman Phil Landrum. 
of Georgia, to testify with respect to the Buford Dam. 

Congressman Davis, we will be happy to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear before you today 
in behalf of the Buford Dam on the Chattahoochee River in Georgia. 
First, I wish to thank you for setting this project down for hearing 
and affording me the opportunity to appear before you. My col- 
league, Congressman Phil Landrum, of Georgia, also appears with me 
today in behalf of the Buford Dam. 

The first appropriation for the Buford Dam was made in 1947 
Money was appropriated in that year to begin planning on the project. 
An appropriation for it has been made each year since 1947. 

A good deal of heavy construction work has already been done on 
this dam, and the Army engineers testified last year that the plans 
called for the first power unit, with a capacity of 40,000 kilowatts, to 
be placed on the line in December of 1956. That contemplated an 
appropriation of $12.800,000 in 1954, $11,565,000 in 1955, $6,426,000 in 
1956, and $4,061,000 in 1957. 

T believe it is sound economy to proceed with the construction of 
this dam now as rapidly as possible and carry it to completion at the 
earliest possible date so that the production and sale of power can be 
started and the amortization of the project can begin. 

The Buford Dam is a multiple-purpose project. It is a part of the 
project known as the Chattahoochee-Flint-Apalachicola project. 
That project consists of four dams. The southernmost dam is the Jim 
Woodruff Dam located at Chattahoochee, Fla.. just below the point 
where the Chattahoochee River and the Flint River come together to 
form the Apalachicola River. As you know, the Jim Woodruff Dam 
is well along toward completion. The Buford Dam is the northern 
most dam of this proiect and is located a distance of 350 miles north 
of the Jim Woodruff Dam. 

The Buford Dam is located in the rainfall area in north Georgia. 
Tt is a fact recognized by all that the Buford Dam is the kev dam of 
the entire Chattahoochee-Flint- Appalachicola project. It will have a 
reservoir of great storage capacity, and water from rainfall in the 
winter and spring will be available to be released during the dry sea- 
sons of the summer and fall, to maintain an even flow down the river. 
In that way, in addition to the 86,000 kilowatts of power to be pro- 
duced at the Buford Dam, its construction is necessary to maintain the 
9-foot navigation channel from Columbus, Ga.. to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Also, this constant flow of water will provide for constant power 
production at the other plants located downstream on the Chatta- 
hoochee River—not only those dams which will be parts of this proj- 
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ect but the steam power plants located on the Chattahoochee River 
om rated by private industry as well. You gentlemen no doubt know 

that these steam power plants require a great deal of water to cool 
the m as they make electricity. I believe there are some 8 or 9 private 
power plants down the Cattahoochee River below the Buford Dam 
ind, of course, a steady flow of water down the river on a year-around 
basis will enable those facilities to operate at capacity, as well as the 
Jim Woodruff Dam, the Fort Benning Dam, and the upper Columbia, 
all of which are parts of this same project. 

In addition to the electric power production and navigation benefits, 
the Buford Dam will also provide flood control benefits of great value 
to the area on the Chattahoochee River below the site of the Buford 
Dam. In addition to electric power, navigation, and flood-control 
benefits, the Buford Dam will also provide recreational facilities for a 
wide area in the vicinity of the project and pollution abatement bene- 
fits. 

Regarding the power production feature of the Buford Dam, it will 
have 3 power units, 2 of 40,000 kilowatts each and 1 of 6,000 kilowatts. 
The dam is of the type known as an earth-filled dam and, while it will 
have no navigational lock in it, it nevertheless will be a great contribu- 
tion to river navigation between Columbus, Ga., and the Gulf of 
Mexico, because it will provide a smooth and continuous flow of water 
down the Chatahoochee River which will maintain the 9-foot naviga- 
tion channel at all seasons of the year. The regulated flow will, as 

already stated, increase the dependable electric capacity at the Jim 
Woodruff Dam and all other power facilities below the Buford Dam. 

Now, it has been testified by the Army engineers that without the 
Buford Dam it would not be possible to operate efficiently the Chatta- 
hoochee River and the Apalachicola River for navigation. The 9-foot 
navigation channel which will be maintained from ( ‘olumbus, Ga., to 
the Gulf of Mexico upon completion of the four dams comprising this 
project will enable Fort Benning in Georgia to be served by water 
transportation. Upon completion of these dams, the river will be 
navigable from the Gulf of Mexico up to Fort Benning. As you know, 
Fort Benning i is one of the largest military installations in this coun- 
try, and the opening up of the river for freight transportation to Fort 

senning will be of tremendous benefit to the Government both from 
the standpoint of convenience and of economy. 

Gentleman, our section greatly needs this multiple-purpose dam and 
the electric power, flood control, navigation, and recreational benefits 
which it will produce, at the earliest possible moment. We appreciate 
very much the consideration which you have given us in past years, and 
we sincerely hope you will find it possible to give us an appropriation 
this year which will permit the dam to go forward to completion at 
maximum speed so that we can begin to utilize the benefits which the 
Buford Dam will bring to our section and begin to realize funds from 
the sale of electric current produced and begin to repay the construc- 
tion cost. 

I believe that covers all I have to say to you now. Again I want to 
thank you, and I will present to you now Congressman Phil Landrum, 
ny colleague from Georgia, who also appears in behalf of Buford 

am. 
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Mr. Hanp. The committee is pleased to have your statement, Con- 
gressman Davis. 

We will now be glad to hear from Congressman Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. I will endeavor to discuss with you 
a phase of this construction which I believe has not been touched upon 
heretofore, but it is a problem which concerns all of us in that area 
in which the dam is to be constructed. 

[ want to emphasize as strongly as I can the need to give the ful 
appropriation recommended in the budget so that we can begin thx 
solving of these pro! blems ] expect to relate to you in this prepared 
statement. 

Buford, Ga., for which city this dam is named, is about 40 mile 
north of Atlanta, Ga., on the Southern Railroad. The dam and Buford 
are located in my district within a few miles of the dividing line 
between Judge Davis’ district and Georgia's 9th district which I serve. 
Approximately 20 miles north of Buford on the same railroad, the 
largest city in my district, Gainesville, Ga., is located. 

This river, made famous by Georgia’s immortal Sidne ‘vy Lanier, in 
his Song of the Chattahoochee, comes to life in the mountains of North 
Georgia and flows in a picturesque arch around the city of Gaines 
ville and on south by Atlanta toward the Gulf. The region of its 
headwaters is mountainous, and its course from there to the dam site 
is through the hills and valleys of Habersham, Hall, and Gwinnett 
Counties, all of which are in my district. The lands to be inundated 
by this impoundment are some of the most fertile farmlands of our 
region and from settling days to now have supported a near 100 
percent agricultural society. Although it is true that Buford and 
Gainesville on the Southern Railroad have for many years supported 
profitable textile and leather-goods factories, the basic economy of 
the entire region has been and today is largely agricultural. This 
fact among all of the important and urgent factors commanding the 

appropriation which we seek now, is the most stimulating reason for 
this committee’s approval of the full budgetary recommendation of 
$8.5 million. 

We all recognize the need for hydroelectric power to be generated 
from the development. No place in America is expanding more rapid- 
ly or contributing more materially to the Nation’s welfare than the 
Southeast. Most of this natrally develops around the city of Atlanta, 
Ga., with her great transportation and communication facilities. 
However, between Atlanta and South Carolina on the Southern Rail- 
road and throughout the mountain area of north Georgia, manufac- 
turers are establishing businesses which are rapidly balancing the 
region’s economy between agriculture and industry. The growth is 
particularly noticeable in the immediate area surrounding the basi 
of thisdam. Therefore, industrial growth is devouring available elec 
tric power, and the need for new sources of power is critical. 

As urgent, however, as that need appears, we must not overlook 
our obligation to provide for those who, though they will receive 
indirect, long-term benefits from this project, will nevertheless suffer 
and sacrifice directly by its construction. 

Thousands of farm families must be uprooted from family home 
steads and moved to new places. They sit today in anxiety wanting 
to know how, when, and where. Some of this appropriation—I under 
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stand about $2.5 million—is for work in the basin, for the surveying 
and establishing of contour lines, for the relocation of roads and 
bridges, and for the opening of land-acquisition offices. Approve this 
money now so that we can have an economical program of land acquisi- 
tion; approve this money now so that these thousands of farmers can 
acquire new farms on an even market with 2 or 3 years in which to 
search for new homesteads; approve this money now so that we can 
prevent the squeeze of selfishly imposed and dangerously inflated 
prices of farmlands both in the basin and outside; approve this money 
now so that we can have an orderly evacuation and pleasant resettle- 
ment for those who will find it painful to extract their roots from a 
family homestead of 50 years or more. 

Now, there is another and equally important reason for the approval 
of this full $8.5 million. This river flows through and almost bisects 
tie largest broiler producing area in the United States. Numerous 

bridges over the Chattahoochee provide access to central marketing 
and processing plans for this product. Floods and fire have destroyed 
some of these bridges in recent months. Approve this now so that our 
engineers can commence relocation of roads and bridges and provide 
arteries of travel for our regular commerce with a minimum of 
interruption. 

Now, in conclusion, I am as earnestly dedicated to Government 
economy as any one of you. There is nothing partisan about my stand 
on the subject of economy. But economy is not only nourished by 
the careful appropriation of Government funds; it grows and is re- 
flected in our general welfare when the taxpayer is given the oppor- 
tunity to practice it also. By approving the full amount of $8.5 million 
requested, you will permit us to proceed expeditiously to produce criti- 
cally needed electric power; you will help us prevent serious inflation 
in farm values; you will help us keep an even and economical flow of 
our perishable poultry products to market; and you will say to our 
people in the valleys to be covered by water that the Government wants 
vou to sell and reacquire homesteads on a sound, uninflated basis; and, 
finally, by such action you erase the i impression of waste in Govern- 
ment and restore good business planning to Government-sponsored 
developments. 

It is imperative that we do this, not only in the mountains of Georgia 
but all over America. 

[ thank you very much for the opportunity to appear and join whole- 
heartedly in the recommendation which Judge Davis made preceding 
my statement. 

Mr. Hann. We have enjoyed your statement. 

May I ask you if there is much local opposition to the disagreeable 
relocations which have to take place? 

Mr. Lanprum. Not now. But I must, in all candor, say that in the 
inception there was opposition. However, that opposition has sub- 
sided. In fact, it has all but ceased to exist. The people are now 
resigned to the fact that the dam is in the process of construction, and 
the point I am trying to emphasize is that now they are ready, and 
[ think it would do a great thing to restore confidence in Government 
by letting them go through this process of relocating rae lves in an 
orderly fashion rather than waiting for it to creep up in a year, 2 
years, or 3 years from now and then be compelled to a6 it under a 
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squeeze in prices that we will ask when we sell or will have to pay 
when we have to buy. 

Mr. Ritey. I know exactly what he is talking about, because I had 
250,000 acres in South Carolina that had to be cleared in a very 
short period, and I know what disruption it means to the people who 
live in the area. 

Mr. Hanp. Congressman Davis and Congressman Landrum, we 
thank you for your appearance. I have listened with interest to your 
testimony, and the subcommittee will give careful consideration to the 
project. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very kindly. 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1953. 


TOMBIGBEE RIVER 
WITNESSES 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. ARMISTEAD INGE SELDEN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

NEWTON H. DEBARDELEBEN, PRESIDENT, WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

BRAXTON B. CARR, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, WARRIOR-TOM- 
BIGBEE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MERCE, DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 

W. I. McELROY, SUPERINTENDENT OF OPERATIONS, WARRIOR & 
GULF NAVIGATION CO., MOBILE, ALA. 

E. J. BUCK, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF OPERATIONS, COYLE 
LINES, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

ASA WHITFIELD, COUNTY COMMISSIONER, MARENGO COUNTY, 
ALA., DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 

W. M. JORDAN, VICE PRESIDENT, DEMOPOLIS CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 

ALPHONSE LUCAS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK BOYKIN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have with us our col- 
league, Congressman Battle, of Alabama, and other Members of Con 
gress from the State of Alabama, and the group of interested citizens 
from that State with respect to the Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers, 
the Demopolis lock and dam, and any other projects which you wish 
to discuss with the committee. 

Mr. Barrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of this committee. 

I deeply appreciate the honor and the opportunity of appearing 
before you today. We have some fine gentlemen here from Alabama 
who will present our case in detail. I want to say that they are most 
highly respected, not only in our community, but all over. Alabama 
and wherever they are known. They are businessmen, lawyers, and 
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representatives of various organizations who enjoy a reputation that 
would be enviable to any of us. 

I am in agreement with and support the presentations which they 
will make to you today regarding further development of the Warrior- 
lombigbee Waterway. ‘Mr. Newton H. DeBardeleben will be the 
“master of ceremonies,” so to speak, and I am certain he can arrange 
t so we can stay within your time limit. 

There are other Members of Congress from Alabama who wish to 
make statements, and I believe the entire delegation has been on record 
supporting this development. 

It is a pleasure for me to introduce to you at this time Mr. Newton 
DeBardeleben, who will take charge of our presentation. 

Mr. Hanp. Congressman Battle, you and all of your Alabama dele- 
vation have made us aware of your deep interest in this project; and, 
f course, we welcome all these gentlemen and we will be especially 
vlad to hear from them. 

Mr. DeBarvetesen. Iam Newton H. DeBardeleben. I appear here 
is president of the Warrior-Tombigbee Development Association, 
which is a nonprofit organization. Its office is in Birmingham, Ala., 
and its purpose is to “provide continuous public support for the 
economic and the full and complete development of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee water resources. Our members and our officers and direc- 
tors are scattered over the Warrior-Tombigbee Valley. They are 
businessmen, large and small; some are shippers on the rivers, and 
others are not shippers but who need industrial waters, and others who 
see In the development of the river a development of that area and 
the development of a tremendous resource for national defense for 
that part of the country. They are lawyers; they are doctors, news- 
papermen, farmers, which cover a wide segment of our population. 

In March of this year we brought a delegation to Washington and 
appeared before the engineers in support of a further development in 
this program. At that time we presented 76 resolutions and letters 
from ¢ivie organizations, such as the chamber of commerce, American 
Legion posts, the Kiwanis clubs, and other civic groups from all up 
and down the river from one end to the other. We tell you this to 
show that the people of our section have come to a full realization of 
the importance and the value of this natural resource to the country, 
if it is properly developed for the conservation of water and improve- 
ment of navigation. 

I would like to present to you Mr. Braxton Carr, executive vice 
president of the association, who will give a part of the picture of our 
program. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. DeBardeleben. 

We will be glad to hear from Mr. Carr at this time. 

Mr. Carr. Gentlemen, the substance of everything I am going to 
have to say to you is contained in this prepared statement which we 
have here. 

We are here today particularly in the interest of a modest appro- 
priation for continuing the construction of the Demopolis lock and 
dam on the Warrior- Tombigbee Waterway. 

We have been hopeful for the last 12 months that we would have 
the opportunity of asking you today to give favorable consideration 
for another appropriation to start construction of a second modern 
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navigation facility on this waterway, which was to be called the 
Warrior lock and dam, at Eutaw, Ala., above the Demopolis lock. 

We are particularly concerned that the funds for the Warrior lock 
and dam were left out of the budget this year. We are concerned 
because 1 of the 2 locks which is to be replaced by the Warrior lock 
and dam is in such poor condition that we think there is an unjustifi- 
able risk of closing the entire river or waterway to navigation being 
imposed upon it. 

We are fully in accord ve the efforts to economize in Federal 
spending, but we regard it as poor economy to jeopardize a whole 
useful navigation system by re tiie to replace existing wornout and 
obsolete facilities and to je opardize the expenditures which the Gov- 
ernment already has in this navigation system. In addition to our 
own direct interests, we have an overall interest in the plans to de- 
velop the watercourses of this country about which I will speak to 
you briefly later 

The Warrior Tombigbee Waterway flows through one of the rich 
est industrial and agricultural sections of the State of Alabama. It 
connects the great industrial center of Birmingham, Bessemer, Fair- 
field area with the Mobile district. which has experienced phenome- 
nal growth in the last 10 years. Basic raw materials are native to 
the entire valley, and basic heavy industries have located in this 
valley. The are using the w aterw: ry to haul their bulk and heavy 
commodities and to take out of the distri ict their heavy finished prod- 
ucts. They need the water from this waterway for the manufactur- 
ing processes as well. 

As lone ago as 1860 there was enough such use being made of the 
waterway to justify Alabama planners to begin asking Congress to 
develop this waterway so that it could be used for navigation pur- 
poses. There are 27 other navigable inland streams in the southeast- 
ern coastal area, reaching from the Savannah River on the Atlantic 
coast around the gulf coast area as far as the Pearl River. These 27 
streams have 1,900 miles of channel in them, as compared to the 467 
miles of the Warrior-Tombigbee system. In 1951 these 27 waterways 
carried a total of 1,681,802 tons of commerce. The Warrior-Tom- 
biebee carried 2.712.891 tons of commerce. In 1951 there was contin- 
uing a steady upward erowth in commerce started 6 years ago after 
a slump during World War IT. 

Mr. Hanp. What was the reason for that—the restraints imposed 
by war oe certain of the products normally carried by the river? 

Mr. Carr. Yes: and another factor, Mr. Chairman, I think was 
the reason that cost of transportation was of no importance in those 
days. 

I mention this comparison with these other 27 streams to show you 
that this waterway does have an attraction for commerce. 

A comparison of the navigation facilities on this waterway with 
other inland waterways which have been improved in this country, 
gives even greater interest to the amount of commerce we are carrying 
there. 

Some of the most efficient transportation equipment, as you know, 
has been developed for use on the waterway in the last 10 years. The 
diesel towboats develop up to 5.000 horsepow er and the barges handle 
up to 1,500 tons per barge and the towboats can handle 15 of these 
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barges in a good channel, but the Warrior-Tombigbee barges can carry 
only 500 tons maximum if there is enough water in the river to float 
them. The tows range from 7 to 11 barges, consisting of 3,500 to 5,500 
tons for a towboat tha at could easily hs indle twice that tonnage. Even 
tows this small have to be broken up at each one of these locks which 
average 280 feet in length by 52 feet in width. These lock chambers 
are not large enough for the small tows and even tows this small have 
to be broken up at each lock. The towboat has to t: ake 3 through and 
vo back and get 3 more and come on through. But in spite of this the 
commerce on the river has started its upward growth and is continu- 
ing this year. 

At Lemopolis, approximately halfway between the industrial dis 
trict of Birmingham and Mobile, the United States Corps of Engi 
neers has under construction the first modern lock and dam on the 
waterway. When completed, it will create a pool reaching approxi 
mate ly 55 miles upstream on the river, flooding out 4 of these present 
old low dams and obsolete. worn-out lock chambers, providing a deep 
water channel in the river where sandbars and sharp turns now make 
navigation a precarious undertaking. 

The lock chamber in the new Demopolis lock and dam — be 110 
feet wide by 600 feet, adequate to handle a full tow in a single lockage 
operation. 

It will provide a 40-foot lift capable of handling the largest tow in 
a single 20-minute operation as compared to the 4 lifts now in use and 
requiring about 2144 hours at each lock for a large tow to go through. 
The savings in lockage time alone will be tremendous. Add to that 
the ine reased oper: ating eflicienc Vv of the towboats in this 55-mile long 
deep-water pool and the advantages to navigation interests become 
increasingly impressive and you can see the advantage to navigation. 

In 1951, 1,272,000 tons of commerce that was on the river passed 
through the 4 locks which will be replaced by the Demopolis lock and 
dam. Had the Demopolis lock been in operation in 1951, the crews 
md the equipment that handled this 1,272,000 tons of commerce 
would have saved 95 days in lockage operations alone. In addition, 
they would have saved an estimated 130 days more in increased speed 
and in avoiding unusual delays encountered on the sandbars and in 
waiting to lock through. Altogether, Demopolis lock and dam would 
have saved barge operators 225 days. To put it another way, with the 
same equipment, the same crews, and the same expenses, the towboat 
operators on the river could have made 181% more round trips in 1951 
than they made. 

The De smopolis lock and dam is about $21-million structure. There 
have been appropri: ations to date of $11,910,800. These funds are 
going to bring the structure to approximately 58 percent completion. 
We understand that in the 1954 budget which is before you for con- 
sideration there is an appropriation of $4,900,000 to continue this 
work. We understand that will permit the completion to proceed on 
schedule and bring the lock and dam to better than 80 percent 
completion. 

Gentlemen, we believe this river has demonstrated that it is a useful 
instrument in our economy, both local and national, and certainly 
the economy of our region is useful to the national ec onomy. Our in- 
dustries need and will use this waterway to bring in the bulk raw 





materials which they are having to bring in increasingly to get 
maximum production from the facilities that we have there now. It is 
demonstrated by this growing use of the river throughout the years. 
We believe, and we hope this committee agrees, that on its merits the 
Demopolis lock and dam deserve to be completed on schedule, and 
for that reason, we ask your favorable action on the $4,900,000 which is 
in the budget. 

in the merits of building the Demoplis lock and dam, I would like 
to point out one other thing. When it comes to figuring the economic 
justification on a project such as this, we usually defer completely 
to the United States Corps of Engineers. The corps’ long experience 
and records of accuracy surpass our limited knowledge as laymen on 
the subject. However, we think the corps has been a little bit modest 
in estimating the increase in tonnage. We are convinced the favorable 
economic ratio is higher than what is claimed. How much, we are 
not prepared to say, but we should like to give you our reasons for so 
believing. 

Certain commerce has come into being and other commerce is about 
ready to start movement which we understand has not been taken 
fully into consideration inasmuch as no reevaluation has been consid 
ered in the last 18 months. A new plant in the upper reaches of the 
river started a movement of crude oil during the latter part of 1952 
which will add 100,000 tons of commerce annually. A regular move- 
ment of benzine has just started, moving by river barge from the Bir 
mingham district to Texas. The exact amount is unknown, but it will 
be a recular, substantial movement. The movement of South Ameri 
can iron ore through the port of Mobile to mills in the Birmingham 
district will start in the first quarter of 1954. This iron ore movement 
will gradually increase to 3,000,000 tons annually, in the Birmingham 
district alone. What percentage of this movement will be shipped 
upstream into the Birmingham district by water depends upon the 
condition of the river and the economics of water movement. A sim 
ilar situation would exist in regard to contemplated down-river coal 
movement from the Birmingham district to the Mobile area. There 
is a movement downstream of about 2 million tons of coal from the 
coal fields in the Birmingham-Jasper area 

We feel it is fairly certain that commerce does exist which wants 
to go on the river. 

We believe, actually, that the development of the Warrior-Tom 
bigbee waterway, along with other navigable streams in this country, 
represents good economics to make them more useful for the type of 
use they are being put today. We believe the investment in the War 
rior-Tombigbee system deserves to be protected, and with the same 
firm conviction, we ask this committee to give favorable consideration 
to adequate funds: for the Corps of Engineers to proceed with an 
orderly program of examinations, surveys, and planning and for 
maintenance of present navigation facilities. 

We do not know whether within the next 12 months a single penny 
will be spent in our area for surveys and plans, but we think it is im- 
portant that we proceed with it, because to handicap the planning 
work for future development of the great natural resources of this 
country, including the waterways, is turning our backs on the obvious 
and evident needs we have for economic growth and progress, which 
in many ways are keyed to water conservation. 
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In many other areas and, particularly in our area, whether we con- 
tinue in prosperity, whether we level off in our economy, whether we 
continue in war and war preparations, or whether we find peace, 
planning for the future orderly development of the great natural 
issets of our Nation must continue day by day under the guidance of 
trained personnel which has been assembled to do it. 

The work that has gone into building the natural assets of this 
country into more useable instruments of the economy, including 
our waterways, should not be neglected by denying adequate funds to 
maintain them. 

[ very much appreciate the opportunity of representing the associa- 
tion before this committee today. Thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. The Chair appreciates your concise and intelligent state- 
ment. It has been very informative. 

There are Members of Congress present. Congressman Selden, do 
you wish to be heard, or Congressman Elliott ? 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Chairman, the proposed Warrior lock and dam 
which, when built, will be an important link in the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee waterway, is to be located in the Sixth District of Alabama 
which I have the privilege of representing. Unfortunately, and in 
my opinion unwisely, an appropriation for the Warrior lock and dam 
is not included in the budget now under consideration by this group. 
Yet, I believe there are several facts in connection with this particular 
project that should be brought to the attention of this committee. 

According to the information IT have been given by the Corps of 
Engineers, an appreciable delay in the construction of this dam to 
replace the now dilapidated locks 8 and 9 could result in a complete 
stoppage of navigation along the Warrior River for a neriod of 
months. If such a stoppage should occur, it would not only cause a 
serious setback in trade and commerce on this waterway, but the pres- 
ent movement of critical materials along the Warrior-Tombighee 
waterway to and from the great steel-producing center of Birming- 
ham could be seriously impeded. 

The building of the Warrior lock and dam would further eliminate 
multiple lockages now required by this waterway, and would thereby 
reduce considerably the time of travel. This would, of course, speed 
up all water movements, including that of critical defense materials. 
At the same time, it would bring about a considerable saving in trans- 
portation costs. 

The construction of this proposed Warrior lock and dam would save 
annually an estimated $157,363 in operating costs alone by the elimi- 
nation of antiquated locks 8 and 9. I received a report on the 28th of 
\pril of this year from the Corps of Engineers, stating the present 
condition of locks 8 and 9, and with your permission, I would like to 
read a few paragraphs of that report, as I feel it would be of benefit 
toallofus. I shall now quote from their report: 

The present condition of lock 9 is considered very critical. The lock was 
unwatered during the low-water season of 1951 for emergency repairs to the 
lock floor to cut down on leakage. To accomplish this nnwatering, it was neces- 
sary to pump a hydraulic fill completely around the river wall and across the 
upper and lower ends of the lock. Even with this hydraulic fill in place, unwater- 
ing was difficult. It was found that the entire river wall and the lock floor had 
heen undermined to a depth of 3 to 4 feet, leaving the river wall supported only 
on the original timber piling. The wood-sheet piling surrounding the river wall 
is in poor condition and in some locations missing entirely. While the river wall 
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has not settled appreciably, it moves excessively when rubbed or struck by 
tows entering or leaving the lock. 

The timber crib dam at lock 9 settled from 0.2 to 0.5 feet over a T5-foot 
section during the high-water season of 1949-50 after being rubbed by a tow 
attempting to navigate over the dam. Inspection during the next low-water 
season revealed that the crest timbers have moved downstream and the original 
crib section of the dam is crushed. In general, the wood cribbing of this dam 
is from 33 to 50 percent wasted away due to deterioration. 

Due to the above described very poor condition of the entire structure at 
lock 9, it is not believed practicable to repair it sufficiently to insure a 10-year 
additional useful life. Any attempt to rehabilitate the lock would at least require 
replacement of the river wall and would require closure of the river to traffic 
for a period of about 1 year 

At lock 8 the structure is similar to lock 9 but apparently in somewhat better 
condition. The dam is in fair condition and has been recently faced with steel 
sheets on the upstream side. Subsequently, a leak has developed in a 50-foot 
section which would need facing with steel-sheet piling. Except for the upstream 
sheathing, no part of the original crib dam was replaced. The lock being the 
same age and similar in construction as at lock 9, it is believed that the same 
undermining exists, but not as critical as at lock 9. The river wall of the lock 
does not move excessively when rubbed or struck by tows. There is at least 
one known hole under the land wall near the lower valves which is about 6 
feet deep. In general, the leakage at this lock is such that for unwatering a 
hydraulic fill has to be pumped around the lower end of the river wall from 
the dam downstream and across the lower end of the lock 

It is believed that this structure could be made reasonably safe for 10 years by 
repairing the leaking 50-foot section of the dam and repairing and reinforcing the 
lock by coffering it off, breaking out the lock floor and placing steel-sheet piling 
around the entire river wall, placing an additional row of piling along the inside 
of the river wall and pumping concrete back under the wall and pouring a new 
toe to the wall to rest on the additional row of piling 

Mr. Hann. Are you still quoting from the report of the Corps of 
Engineers ¢ 

Mr. Sevpen. Yes, sit 

Sheet-steel piling would also be placed along the inside edge of the land wall 
as determined to be necessary from inspection. It is estimated that this repair 
would necessitate closing the lock to traffic for a period of 4 months. 

In summary, it is believed that to maintain navigation for 10 vears over the 
Warrior River from the Demopolis pool to Tuscaloosa lock and dam, it will be 
necessary to either build the Warrior lock and dam or to replace lock and dam 9 
with a new structure and rehabilitate lock and dam 8 as described above with a 
4-month closure of the waterway. 

That concludes the quotation from the report of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The approximate cost of rebuilding lock No. 9 to present dimensions 
is an estimated $5,900,000. Although the engineers report that lock 8 
could be repaired, the cost of repair is an estimated $750,000. In order 
to make the necessary repairs on lock 8, traflic interruption for 4 
months during the repairing of this lock is estimated to have a worth 
of S348,000. Therefore, in order to replac e lock 9 and re pair loc rs, 
it will be necessary to spend $614 million in the near, future if the 
recommendations of the Corps of engineers are followed. Under such 
a plan, the major benefits attributable to modernization and reduction 
of lockages would not be realized. 

The cost of building the Warrior lock and dam, a modern structure 
110 feet by 600 feet with a maximum lift of 22 feet, is estimated at $19 
million. From a long-range point of view, it is my opinion that it 
would be much better to begin construction on the proposed Warrior 
lock and dam than to incur the tremendous expense of repairing and 
rebuilding the old locks and dams, At the same time, in constructing 
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the Warrior lock and dam, we will be continuing the program of 
development already approved by the Congress for the development 
of the Warrior-Tombigbee River systems. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before this subcommittee this afternoon and bringing this information 
to your attention. I hope the consideration of these facts will convince 
the members of this group, as I have been convinced, that undue delay 
in construction of the Warrior lock and dam will be unwise. 

Mr. Hann. Congressman, thank vou for your statement. I think 
the figures you have given us have been interesting and helpful to us. 

Congressman Elliott, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Exarorr. Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished 
subeommittee, my mind goes back this afternoon to the period of the 
past 4 years, during which this subeommittee has been uniformly very 
kind and courteous to those of us who have sought funds with which 
to repair and rebuild the navigation system of the Warrior River. 

In 1949 this subcommittee recommended and the € ongress appro- 

priated a sum of approximately $1,000,000 with which to begin con 
struction of the great new modern lock and dam at Demopolis, Ala. 
This Demopolis lock and dam, when completed, will supersede the 
antiquated and obsolescent present — = a Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
We in Alabama, and particularly those of us in west Alabama, are 
pleased that the building of the dam - De mnopolia is going forward. 

The Truman budget recommended for - project an appropriation 
for the 1954 fiscal vear (beginning July 1, 1953) of $6,400,000. The 
administration budget reduced ane by 31,500,000, to $4,900,000. 

When these hearings close evidence will have been heard from the 
Corps of United States Engineers and from cther interested parties 
as to the amount which can reasonably and economically be spent this 
vear. We are confident you will see us through on this project and 
will recommend to the Congress a figure that is entirely realistic in 
order to allow the work of completing this dam to move forward 
toward completion at the earliest possible date. 

North and West Alabama have a great stake in the Warrior-Tom- 

higbee River system. The floods of the river, which over the past 50 
vears have averaged over 1 flood a year, do a great deal of yearly 
damage. The existing antiquated locks and dams are not conducive 
to an economical movement of traffic. In the minds of all those who 
use the river is the lurking fear that one or more of the old dams and 
locks will succumb to the pressures of the river and thus prevent, 
altogether, further navigation on the river. 

The second point I wish to include is the item of $1,900,000 in the 
Truman budget with which to commence work on the Warrior lock 
and dam to replace locks and dams 8 and 9 between Demopolis and 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. My colleague, Congressman Selden, has already 
mentioned the serious condition of these locks. Our experience thus 
far on the Demopolis lock and dam indicates that we cannot expect 
to build a new, modern lock and dam under prevailing conditions in 
a period of less than 5 or 6 years. The need for improved traffic 
facilities on the Warrior River is so great that if we are to make the 
needed improvements in time to keep the river navigable we cannot 
afford to lose any time in starting the Warrior lock and dam. 


28690 — 53—pt. 2 
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I desire the committee’s attention to be directed to the fact that 
above Tuscaloosa there remain locks 13, 14, 15, and 16 which must be 
replaced by modern dams and locks, and lock 17 which will need con- 
siderable improvement. Also, there is the matter of improvements 
to be made to the Warrior headwaters on the Sipsey, Locust, and 
Mulberry forks of the river. An outstanding report has been issued 
by the United States district engineer at Mobile recommending dams 
and reservoirs on these headwater streams for improving navigation 
on the river by regulating the flow of water, and for flood control and 
power, as well as other auxiliary purposes. 

IT understand, of course, that an item of $1,900,000 with which 
to begin construction of the Warrior lock and dam has been deleted 
from the budget by the administration, on the ground that no new 
starts of construction were being budgeted. I have always felt such a 
regulation of construction was a very arbitrary one and I respectfully 
refer you to the testimony of competent, outstanding engineers, both 
Government and private, who say this project for the improvement of 
the Warrior River is urgently needed. 

To say that no new construction will be approved for the Warrior 
River is to say that we will not go forward to protect the investment 
which this Government already has in the river. It is also, as I see 
it, to disregard our implied promise that we would keep the river 
reasonably navigable so that those who have built their plants and 
factories along its banks can continue to make beneficial use of it. 

T would suggest to the committee what I believe would, under all 
cireumstances, be a better policy: Approve funds for this and other 
projects where the need is urgent. And if savings in the budget must 
be made—and we all agree they must—these savings should be ‘realized 
by cutting out, for the time being, appropriations for those projects 
which are not urgently needed. 

Each year traffic has been increasing on the Warrior. It is now in the 
neighborhood of 3,000,000 tons and is expected, in the near future, 
to be even more greafly increased. This expected increase is caused 
by the shipping of greater amounts of South American iron ore from 
Venezuela to Port Birmingham, located on the Locust fork of the 
Warrior. 

The north Alabama area, particularly Jefferson, Blount, Etowah, 
and Franklin Counties, is considered rich in both red and brown ores. 

3ut the area has now reached a point in its development where it is 
considered wise to make use of outside ores, wherever possible, to feed 
the giant local steel industry. The millions of tons of ore in this 
north Alabama area will last much longer if we continue to gather 
outside sources of iron ore to mix with our local ore. 

Persons interested in the iron and steel industry tell me, and I be- 
lieve their assertions are born out by a mass of statistical fact that 
could be produced for the subcommittee, that it is absolutely essential 
for the continued growth, development, and well-being of the Birming- 
ham steel industry that the river be improved so as to allow much 
larger amounts of raw ore tonnage to move up the Warrior River. 

I am confident that the members of this subcommittee will recognize 
the important implications these river improvements have for our 
national defense efforts as well as for the domestic economy of north 
and west Alabama. With these facts in mind, I trust that sufficient 
appropriations will be approved to enable continued work on the 
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Demopolis lock and dam and to begin work on the Warrior lock 
and dam. 

Mr. DeBarve.esen. I would like to introduce the other members 
of our delegation, without having them speak. 

We have with us Mr. W. I. McElroy, superintendent in charge of 
operations of the Warrior-Gulf Navi igation Co. 

We have Mr. E. J. Buck, vice president in charge of operations for 
pe Coyle Lines of New Orleans, La. We have Mr. Lucas from Con- 

eressman Boykin’s office. He is Congressman Boykin’s secretary. 

Mr. Lucas. Congressman Boykin asked that I come to the hearing 
to assure you gentlemen that he was wholeheartedly for this entire 
river development program. 

Mr. Hanp. Will you tell the Congressman the committee was look- 
ing forward with pleasure to having him with us? 

Mr. Lucas. I shall be glad to do so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. DeBarpEeLEBeN. We also have with us Mr. Asa Whitfield, 
County Commissioner of Marengo County, Ala., and who resides at 
Demopolis. Also, Mr. W. M. Jordan, vice president, Demopolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Demopolis, Ala, 

Mr. Hanp. Gentlemen, we are happy to have had you; and I am 
confident the information which you have given us will be most helpful 
and useful in our deliberations on the matters in which vou are 
interested. 


THurspay, May 14, 19 
CanumMet Saa WATERWAY 
WITNESS 


LEO M. GEISSAL, PRESIDENT, RAIL TO WATER TRANSFER CORP., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Hanno. The committee is glad to have with us this morning Mr. 
Leo Geissal, to discuss problems in connection with the Calumet Sag 
Waterway, and we will be pleased to hear you at this time, Mr. Geissal. 

Mr. GetssaL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Leo M. 
Geissal, and I am president of the Rail to Water Transfer Corp 
with offices in Chicago, Ill. Our corporation has 28 stockholders, all 
representative coal companies from the States of Illinois, Indiana, and 
west Kentucky, producers of what we call the Midwest coal. Our 
docks on the Calumet River are an outlet for midwestern coals for 
Great Lakes destination, particularly Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior. 

H. Doe. 494, 72d Congress, 2d session, dated August 30, 1935, au 
thorized work in the Calumet Harbor and Calumet River, C hicago, 
[ll., as follows: 

Detached breakwater ; dredging the outer harbor to existing project depth and 
dimension ; deepening river entrance channel and river to existing project depth ; 
widening and straightening the river channel; deepening the five turning basins 
to the same depth as the adjacent channel. 


This act provides for the widening of the Calumet River at various 
sections along the river, and it further provides that the United States 
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Government will perform the dredging at Government expense for 
such widening if and when the adjoming landowners donate the 
necessary land or give perpetual easements for such widening to the 
United tates. 

Our rail-to-ship - ee: ansfer facility is located on the west bank 
of the C alumet River Chicago between 100th Street and approxi- 
mately 103d Street, or ald is known as Slip No. 2. Rail to Water 
oWns approximately 18 acres of land with a river frontage of approxi 
mately 500 feet. The Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co., 
immediately south of our property, owns approximately 30 acres, 
with 1,000 feet of river frontage. Consequently the combined river 
frontage is approximately 1,500 feet. 

In 1950, when it was found necessary to improve our method of 
transfer in order to stop the breaking up of coal and also to load 
hips of greater capacity, we installed a coal-loading tower equipped 
with telescopic chute, involving head and other improvements, at a 
cost of approximately $440,000 and we made formal application to 
the district engineer, at the United States Engineer Office, Chicago, 
for a permit to build this tower, along with a permit from the city 
of Chicago and the Department of Rivers and Harbors, but when the 
United States Engineer granted the permit, it granted it on a tem- 
porary basis only, saying we would have to take the risk of building 
the tower, of ome in at our expense, because eventually it might 

to be moved back, due to the widening plans for the Calumet 
and our partic ular location. 

‘ause of the increased tonnage, moving through the port of 

‘ago, and which we anticipate will eventually reach a minimum 

7 million tons annually, we now find it necessary to further improve 
our facilities, but we cannot, however, accommodate new equipment 
to the present location without establishing new channels and new 
dock lines, and widening the west side of the Calumet River between 
100th Street and Slip No.2. Two dock faces or walls, approximately 
745 feet long each are contemplated. 

When Congress passed the act of August 30, 1935, and called for 
widening of the west side of Calumet River at our location, it took 
into consideration the serious navigation hazard, created by a very 
bad angle in the river. And I would like to point out the angle to 
that as we go along, using this map. This is the channel of the river, 
Calumet River, and this [indicating] is 100th Street. 

And as we come further down, here is the channel in the river, and 
when we load a ship, the ship is in this position | indicating] and the 
stern end of the ship extends out into the channel of the river, which 
means that we must stop our operation.and move forward to permit 
other ships to pass. And sometimes, because of the length of the 
ship. which we were loading, and the length of the ship that is trying 
to pass and the length of the ships that are tied up here at the American 
Shipbuilding Co.’s yard, it is impossible to negotiate passage through 
there until we get away, move the ships over here | indice ating]. 

Mr. Hanp. The purpose is to widen the west side of the river? 

Mr. Getssau. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. And to straighten out that angle. 

Mr. Getssav. Yes. And we are trying to give you a picture of what 
takes place throughout the navigation season. Many ships come 
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into the docks of the American Shipbuilding Co. for repair and con- 
version jobs. When we are transferring coal into a waiting ship, par- 
ticularly in the forward end, the stern end of the ship extends out 
into the center of the channel. To allow a ship to pass, which is very 
hazardous and which under some circumstances cannot be negotiated 
at all, we must stop our loading operations, move the ship forward, 
and arrange for two tugs, one forward, one astern or aside, to guide 
the ship through. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association of Cleveland has been negotiating 
for us to correct this condition for quite some time, because of the 
problems surrounding the transfer of property, which took us some 
3 years to negotiate all of the details and bring them before this com- 
mittee this morning. In the first place, we had a slip running down 
here. Slip No. 1, which was a statutory dedicated slip in the State of 
Tilinois, and we had to get permission from the State to fill the slip. 
That permission has been granted, and the slip is now being filled in 
accordance with the requirements of the permit. We also had to make 
connections with the Office of the Engineers in Chicago, Ill., what we 
term a modification of the channel line and a modification of the dock 
line. Those negotiations were carried on for about 12 to 14 months, 
and we finally secured a permit from the United States Engineers’ 
Office at Chicago, which was approved by the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers in Washington, agreeing to the establishment of the modified 
channel and dockline. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association, under date of April 27, 1953, stated : 

The most important of these authorized improvements, from the viewpoint 
of shipping, is widening the river and easing the bend in the vicinity of your 
property. 

Mr. Hann. You were now quoting from a communication from the 
Lake Carriers’ Association ? 

Mr. Getssau. Yes. Continuing with the quotation: 

This is the point in the river about which we receive the most complaints 
from the masters of vessels. They report that it is almost impossible to take 
a vessel up the river when the docks on both sides of the river at this point are 
occupied, as they are most of the time. Progress can be made on!y with extreme 

ition and with the expense of lost time. Frequently vessels at the docks 
must be moved before a vessel can pass, which means lost time and expense 
for all concerned. 

The association urges that you do everything possible to expedite the improve- 
ment adjoining your property. From conversation with you, we understand 
that you are ready and anxious ot proceed with your part of the work, but 
that you are waiting for assurance that the Corps of Engineers will do its part. 
The two parts are so linked together that neither can be done separately, but 
both must be carried on concurrently. 

It is honed you will point out to Congress the importance of making available 
this year the funds necessary to complete the Government’s part of this imnrove- 
ment. The volume of shipping in the Calumet River fully justifies the relatively 
small expenditure of Federal funds and the work should be done immediately. 

We also have a letter from the Chicago Regional Port District, 
dated April 24, 1953, from which I quote the following: 

This transfer eliminates a serious navigation hazard in the Calumet River 
and the establishment of the new dock line enables 2 ships to berth at the 
dock instead of 1, as formerly. It also enables the Rail to Water Transfer Corp. 
to handle approximately 7 million tons of rail-to-lake coal, instead of approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 tons as formerly—this tonnage reflecting additional labor at the 
mines, more train crews and greater revenue to the rail carriers. 
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I should also like to read into the record an excerpt from a letter 
to Mr. Adam E. Cornelius, of Boland & Cornelius, shipowners and 
operators, Buffalo, N. Y., written under date of April 7, 1953: 


We are indeed sorry to miss you on our recent trip to Chicago. We wanted 
to see you quite badly because we wished to find out what is being done toward 
the establishment, of a second coal-handling rig at your South Chicago dock, 
and how soon it may be expected to be in operation. 

I am sorry to say, that in spite of your speed-up loading time last season, our 
experience at your dock was even worse than in the year 1951. I am attaching 
to this letter a list of all the vessels which loaded coal at your dock during the 
season of 1952, complete with times and an analysis of the delays. You will 
note that the total delays amounted to 6 hours and 49 minutes on the average for 
every vessel, while the total time in port was 14 hours and 44 minutes for the 
worst year we have yet experienced there. You will note that 4 hours and 49 
minutes of these delays is attributable to the dock and waiting for boats ahead 
Because of this experience, we have found it necessary to raise our coal rates 
out of South Chicago to all Lake Michigan ports quite substantially. 

From my trip I gathered the impression that even more tonnage will be 
handled over your dock this season, which means that we can expect even 
greater delays than last year. If this turns out to be the case, we have warned 
all of our customers that they can expect further increases in our south Chicago 
coal rates. 

I do not need to tell you that these continuing delays and the consequent 
increases in vessel rates are not going to help the flow of coal through Chicago. 
We have never had an experience like that at any other dock on the lakes. 


That ends the quotation. 

It is our considered opinion that with the widening of the west 
bank of the Calumet River in the removal of the bad angle, the 
improvements will inure to the benefit of the United States Govern- 
ment in that it will reduce the number of severity of accidents; allow 
the ships to pass without delay; reduce the detention time for all 


ships when in the Calumet River for loading or unloading; speed up 
the necessary tug service to move the ships in and out of the ports; 
permit the conversion jobs at the American Shipyard to be handled 
with greater dispatch; do away with blocking the channel, when the 
channel will be widened; overcome serious objection of shipowners 
coming to south Chicago; and, prevent further increases in rates. 

We have been working on this particular project for 3 years in an- 
ticipation of our expansion program occasioned by the increased de- 
mand of midwestern coals, particularly to Lake Michigan industrial 
and utility plants, and for transfer of coal to Canadian ports. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Geissal, have none of these improvements been 
made ? 

Mr. Getssau. No. 

Mr. Hann. Although they were authorized, as I understand, in the 
act of 1935. 

Mr. Getssau. That is right. 

In order to effect comple te utilization of property owned by Rail to 
Water Transfer C orp. and property owned by the Chicago & Western 
Indiana Railroad Co., it was necessary to secure a modification of the 
channel and dock lines, with the result that on November 10, 1952, we 
secured a permit from the Engineer Office, approved by the Chief of 
Army Engineer’s Office, for the construction of a dock wall approxi- 
mately 1,484 feet long, all in accordance with plans and specifications 
submitted. The dock walls will cost us not less than $550,000. 

Mr. Hanp. Can we assume that the easements and conditions that 
were prescribed by the Congress in the act of 1935 have now been met? 
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Mr. GeissaL. Yes. We donated this land, and in accordance with 
the instructions from the district engineer, Chicago, had the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co. issue guaranteed policies. The value of the land is 
$66,000. The Rail to Water Transfer Corp. and the Chicago & Western 
Indiana Railroad Co., through resolutions adopted by their respective 
boards of directors have given perpetual easement to the United States 
Government for approximately 3 acres of riparian lands on the west 
bank of the Calumet River between 100th Street and Slip No. 2 

In 1950, Rail to Water Transfer Corp handled 2,600,000 tons of coal 
for lake transfer; in 1951, 3,850,000 tons; and in 1952, 4,100,000 tons. 
Normal capacity for one loading or transfer tower is 4 million tons. 
It is necessary to have immediately futher expansion, because we esti 
mate the 1953 tonnage will be better than 4,500,000 tons. 

At the present time we have only one loading tower, one facilities. 
With the modified channel and dock lines it will be possible for us to 
further increase our facilities by installing 2 loading towers with all 
of the necessary appurtenant equipment, so that 2 ships can be loaded 
simultaneously. 

The cost of these improvements, according to engineering estimates, 
and not including the dock wall, will be $3,300,000. And, as I indi- 
cated, the cost of the dock wall will be $550,000. 

Our navigation season is from April 1 to December 1. Of necessity 
we must keep operating during the navigation season. We believe 
you will appreciate the problems surrounding our development, when 
you recognize that all the work must be done during 1953-54 winter 
season, and before April 1, 1954. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you at the moment have the approximate estimated 
cost of improvements which are contemplated to be made by the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Geissau. Yes. To establish the new channel line will entail 
dredging to the extent of approximately 60,000 cubic yards. The 
district engineers of Chicago, in late 1952, estimated the cost to be 
approximately $110,000. This dredging will be done before April 1, 
1954. 

We call attention to the fact that the navigation hazards of the 
Calumet River, as heretofore explained, cannot be removed, the instal- 
lation of the new dock face cannot be accomplished, and the expan- 
sion of our facilities cannot be undertaken until we know that the 
funds necessary for the dredging will be available. 

We will donate land with the land value of $66,000; we will spend 
$550,000 in building a new dock wall; we will expend $3,300,000 for 
plant improvement, and we are asking you to approve an appropria- 
tion for only $110,000, as provided for i = House Document 494, 72d 
Congress, 2d session, approved August 30, 1935. 

We respectfully request your severable approval of this sum, and 
I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hann. We are very glad to have had your statement, Mr. 
Geissal. Do you want to ‘leave these photographs of navigation on 
the river with the committee ? 

Mr. Getssav. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very glad to receive them. 

(The photographs were filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. GeissaL. Thank you very kindly. 





Tuurspay, May 14, 1953. 
Power ProJecrs iN THE NORTHWEST 


WITNESS 


Cc. A. ERDAHL, PACIFIC NORTHWEST UTILITIES CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Davis. We have with us this morning Mr. C. A. Erdahl. Do 
you have a statement you would like to make ¢ 

Mr. Erpaut. Yes, sir. We, who appear before you today, are 
members of the Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference Committee, 
and are representative of all the electric-power agenc ies of the Pacific 
Northwest region comprising all of the State of Washington, much 
of Oregon and northern Idaho. 

Our organization is made up of those principal utilities, both 
publicly and privs ately owned, who joined together on a voluntary 
basis to operate what is known as the western group of the North- 
west power pool. 

Our purpose in appear ing before you today is to e xpress our support 
of and to invite the United States C ongress to likewise support and 
grant the request of the United States Corps of Engineers for appro- 
priations adequate to insure: 

The completion at the earliest possible date of the following 
hydroelectric projects now under construction in the Pacific North- 
west, namely: McNary lock and dam, on the Columbia River between 
Washington and Oregon; Chief Joseph Dam, on the Columbia in 
Washington; the Dalles Dam, on the Columbia River between Wash- 
ington and Oregon; Albeni Falls Dam, Pend Oreille River in Idaho; 
Detroit Reservoir, North Santiam River in Oregon; Big Cliff, North 
Santiam River in Oregon; Lookout Point Reservoir, Willamette 
River in Oregon. 

That planning and construction be initiated of such projects as 
will prov ide, at the earliest possible date, sizable amounts of upstream 
storage on the Columbia River system, such as Glacier View and 
Libby, in order that existing and contemplated downstream generat- 
ing facilities may be utilized to their full capacity. 

3. Plans and construction of other major Federal power-generating 
projec ts on the main stem of the Columbia River must be initiated 
during the coming fiscal year (to provide a continuing source of power 
supply of not less than 500,000 kilowatts annually) if the normal load 
growth of the area is to be met. 

In justification of our support to the foregoing, we invite attention 
to the underlying problems confronting the people and utilities of the 
Pacific Northwest with respect to the commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of that area 

During the past winter months, November through January, all of 
our area suffered from a power shortage so real and so severe as to 
result in substantial unemployment and loss of production for essen- 
tial civilian and defense needs. 

Unless steps are taken to implement the power supply of the region, 
the people of our communities have no recourse but to expect a repeti- 
tion year after year of a power shortage whenever water becomes a 
little short. 

The Utilities Conference Committee representatives have appeared 
before committees of Congress almost every year since the close of 
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World War II and have prepared numerous studies of the changing 
conditions of power supply and load. Since 1950 conditions have 
become so much more acute and so many more Federal agencies have 
been concerned with the situation that our statements have been 
substantiated and reinforced by the estimates of the Defense Electric 
Power Administration and the Federal Power Commission, supported 
by conclusions of the Defense Production Administration. 

Recently the Defense Electric Power Administration requested 
studies made by our utilities to be extended to cover a 10-year future 
period. ‘Those studies have recently been summarized in a report 
about to be submitted. This report shows the relation annually of 
the estimated power resources to the estimated loads of the region. 
For the sake of brevity a summary of that report is set forth in the 
following table: 


jnnual surplus in thousands of kilowatts 


If median v 


NOTES 
Yegative data indicates deficiency 
2. Peak surplus indicated is for January of each operating year 

The loads of the Pacific Northwest region ever since the close of 
World War IT have grown at the rate of more than 10 percent per 
year. Regardless of this extremely rapid growth, ha engineers, in 
preparing the study for DEPA, have sought to make this study real- 
istic and extremely conservative, and therefore estimated loads to 
show a growth of less than 5 percent per year for the period 1955 to 
1963. In spite of the fact that such estimates of load growth are 
extremely conservative, the area can expect a large power deficiency 
whenever anything less favorable than nominally average water con- 
ditions occur. It may be emphasized that these estimates are based 
on total load of the area and maximum utilization of every possible 
resource, including interchange with other areas. 

The estimates of power-generating resources are based only on 
those power projects generating fac ilities which are actu: lly under 
consrtuction or for which firm commitments have been made. ‘The 
Cowlitz River development of the city of Tacoma has been included 
as a resource; if clearance for its construction is not obtained, the 
deficiency shown will be increased accordingly. It might be assumed 
that the load could be carried every year in which water conditions 
meet, normal expectations, but to follow this course involves the 
acceptance of a policy of operating under a calculated risk which was 
adopted in 1951 and which proved so disastrous to the region in 1952 

Because the conditions of this past season requiring curtailment of 
power use proved so disastrous for the area, in turn affecting national 
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welfare, it is unthinkable that continued recurrences of this situation 
could be accepted as a healthy prospect for either the local area or the 
country as a whole. It is because of these things that we have no 
hesitation in appearing before this committee, as we have to ask for 
the full amounts of money necessary to carry forward the present 
program and for careful consideration of the need for appropiations 
to insure the continuous development of additional power-generating 
capability for the Pacific Northwest. 

Large sums of money have — been invested by the Federal 
Government in the power-generating facilities on the Columbia River 
in the Pacifie Northwest. The cheapest way in whcih to improve the 
present situation would be to construct upstream storage reservoirs 
from which water may be released to permit operation of downstream 
plants more nearly at full capacity, particularly when streamflows 
otherwise would be low. The construetion of an upstream storage 
development in itself will involve the installation of some generating 
capacity at the site of the project, but the much larger contribution 
is made by maintaining streamflows at downstream plants. 

Use of any particular site for the storage of water inevitably raises 
objections because of damages that may be imposed on bs property 
of some interests, yet the longer the construction of a reservoir is 
deferred the greater the damages that will be susts flank. It is in the 
interest of constructing storage reservoirs with the minimum of 
disturbance to others that we urge that funds be appropriated for 
planning and early construction of reservoirs. 

A realistic appraisal of the load growth in our area indicates that 
in the not too distant future the loads of the public agencies may well 
require the full output of the existing Federal plants. In such event 
the Federal Government will find itself with no recourse but the 
renegotiation of industrial contracts should the construction of 
additional power generating facilities be limited by the lack of appro 
priations. In fairness to our area and in the interest of national 
defense we sincerely lope that such will not be the case. 

The non-Federal utilities of the Pacific Northwest are diligently 
doing all in their power to provide for the increasing power needs of 
their respective customers and for the Northwest power pool. We, 
therefore, respectfully solicit your continued support and urge that 
appropriations for the Army civil functions be made in amounts 
adequate to insure the completion of the power program we have 
described. 

The membe ‘rs are: A. W. Trimble, president, Mountain States 
Power Co.; Owen Hurd, president, Northwest Public Power ae 
ciation; Paul B. McKee, president, Pacific Power & Light Co.; James 
H. Polhemus, president, Portland General Electric Co.; L. E. Mirver, 
executive vice president, Puget Sound Power & Light Co.; E. R. 
Hoffman, superintendent, Seattle City Light; J. Frank Ward, su- 
perintendent, Tacoma City Light; Ken Billington, executive sec retary, 
Washington State Public U tility District Association ; K. M. Robin- 
son, president, Washington Water Power Co. 
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» 


THurspay, May 14, 1953. 
Winturor Breacu 


WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Hanvp. The committee is glad to have with us at this time 
Congressman Lane of Massachusetts, who is going to discuss two 
local projects affecting his district. 

Congressman Lane, the committee will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: First, I 
want to express to your honorable committee my appreciation for this 
opportunity to come before you at this particul: ir time, and I know 
you have such a full program and that your time is so much used up 
on so many of the varied public projects throughout the country, but 
I want to emphasize the fact that 1 do appreciate this opportunity to 
come before you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, while I know you 
are busy, I do want to speak just briefly to you with re ference to 
two projects in my particular section of the country in which I am 
vitally interested, and which I think the Commonwe: alth of Massachu- 
setts is particularly interested in. 

First, Mr. Chairman, may I confine myself to the Winthrop Beach 
project in Massachusetts? Winthrop Beach is 3 miles north of Bos- 
ton Harbor. Year in and year out it takes one of the heaviest pound- 
ings of any section along the whole Atlantic coast. The land is being 
worn away. Serious erosion is a fact. So much so that the Federal 
Government has approved of a project to prevent the land from being 
washed out to sea, as silt along the ocean bottom. 

On September 12, 1947, the Beach Erosion Board of the War De- 
partment recommended to the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, that: 

Additional work is needed for complete accomplishment of the objectives stated 
to be desired ; namely, preventing further erosion, stabilizing and improving the 
beach, and protecting the seawall. 


The Engineers agreed, reporting to the Secretary of the Army 


that: 


After due consideration of the report * * * work in addition to that recentiy 
completed or now under way by the cooperating agency at Winthrop Beach is 
definitely needed for preventing further erosion, stabilizing and improving the 
beach, and protecting the seawall. 

In spite of the strong wording “definitely needed,” the Bureau of 
the Budget buried this recommendation in its files. 

Mr. Hanp. Congressman, this is a typical beach erosion problem. 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Hanv. What is the legislative status? I take it the project has 
the oR oval of the Army Engineers. 

re E. Yes; all the way along, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Hanp. Has the Public Works Committee done anything with it? 

Mr. Lane. We have been down before that committee, and they 
have approved it. It has been approved all the way along. 
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Mr. Hanp. It has the approval of the Public Works Committee? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. It has been approved all the way along and yet it 
has not gotten anywhe re. 

In other years, speaking for this same project, I have given a blow- 
by-blow account, officially documented, of the damages done to Win- 
throp Beach, which is one of the favorite targets of the Atlantic Ocean. 
This place is perhaps hit hardest of any pli ice on the New England 
coast. That record of damage cannot be filed away. It increases every 
year, and will continue to do so, until the Federal Government discov- 
ered that the longer it delays, the more it will cost in the end. 

The Atlantic Ocean does not suspend its operation. 

The valuable land that is being eaten away will be difficult to replace. 
Winthrop Beach is not an isolated section of the coast. It is part of 
the metropolitan area of Boston, which is heavily populated, and has 
valuable properties and highways that are often under attack by the 
powerful surf that vents its fury here. 

The beach is subject to severe wave action under all conditions, with 
the action intensified during northeast storms. The wave action is 
directed chiefly at the granite-block seawall, which is subject to recur- 
rent collapse with resulting washouts behind it. The height of the 
wall is not sufficient to protect the houses beyond the road and those 
structures are subject to damage from wave-borne stones and debris. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there are no beach 
houses, but are permanent residences used all year round. 

Winthrop is a substantial town, not merely a summer resort. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the population, approximately ? 

Mr. Lane. The population is 19,496. 

Here is Fort Banks, Mr. Chairman, connecting all the defenses of 
Boston Harbor. 

The beach erosion board recommends extension of reconstruction 
of the existing seawall for a length of 400 feet, raising the height of 
the existing seawall 2 to 3 feet, for a length of 1,800 feet, protection of 
the reconstructed walk at adjacent sections by placing of riprap as 
required maintenance, construction of 8 stone groins with an aggregate 
length of 3,400 feet, and placement of 200,000 cubic yards of sand “fill. 

Winthrop Beach protects Boston Harbor from northeast storms. 
That guard must be maintained. The cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of the project is estimated to be less than $300,000. 
Local interests would assume the remaining two-thirds of the total 
cost. 

Mr. Hanp. Is this publicly owned ? 

Mr. Lane. It is publicly owned. The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has already paid out its share, while the Federal Govern- 
ment holds back, irritating everybody with the strange antics of 
“approval without appropriation.” 

A project begun, but remaining partly finished will be a waste of 
money for local interests, unless the Federal Government comes 
through with its part of the job. 

Will the Department of the Army and the Bureau of the Budget 
ever agree that the port of Boston, and its problems, are a subject 
of national concern? 
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Mystic River 


Now, so much for Winthrop Beach. May I come now to the next 
project, that of Mystic Beach, which has been waiting a long time 
for help. This has gone through the same process of approval. 

Mystic River is no Mississippi River, by any means, but it is the 
route by which oil tankers feed so many industries in this part of 
New England. The river flows down to the sea, but the plans to 
mprove it never flow out of the appropriation committee. There 
are always some late starting projects in the West that always nose 
out New England. Perhaps if we had a lottery to choose the winning 
projects, the Mystic might have a better chance. 

The House Committee on Public Works has approved the request, 
but from that point on some mystification clouds the picture. The 
Office of Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, says there 
is no money in the 1954 budget for this project. And when we try 
to find out which ones have been approved, we are informed that 
this is a very secret matter, only to be disclosed at our national peril. 

If this trend continues, the Army might have us up for court- 
martial, for asking any questions concerning the “how” and “why” 

f the billions of dollars they have committted to action. 
Mr. Chairman, why isn’t Boston, the closest port to Europe, given 

consideration it deserves? And, the Mystic, remember, is an 
nland arm of this harbor. In the event of war most of our supplies 
to Europe would have to go via Boston, the shortest route, to reduce 
the danger of inception by submarines. Not to mention the indus- 
trial complex of New England that depends upon the millions of tons 
of coal and petroleum cargoes that service this area. 

With tankers getting larger we need harbors and auxiliary rivers 
that are deepened to accommodate them. 

We ask for appropriations that will enable this one to be dredged 
to a depth of 35 feet. 

One-third of all water traffic in Boston Harbor uses this waterway. 

In 1947, the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, gave his 
approval. In 1948 the Secretary of the Army forwarded this favor- 
able report to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, adding 
that: 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of the report to Congress. 

In the meantime, private industry had chipped in to pay for the 
dredging done in the vicinity of its own properties. The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has spent over a half million dollars to do 
ts share of the work. 

Everybody but the Federal Government has lived up to its word 
on this matter. Like the restless tide, it edges forward, then back- 
ward, never implementing what it gave every indication of doing 6 
years ago. 

Now, to the “how” of this project. 

How come that it is always sidetracked in favor of larger and much 
costlier plans for improving some creek in the West or Middle West 
that by no stretch of the imagination has any commercial or military 
importance ¢ 
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Since 1947, and as part of the State’s program to improve the port 
of Boston, a modern high-level fixed bridge has been built across the 
Mystic River. The War Department, as it was known in those days, 
was consulted and approved the plans, as long as they provided for 
a clear width of 700 feet between the channel pier. 

This bridge has done much to improve the flow of land traffic be- 
tween the port of Boston and points north. It was also built, mind 
you, to be well above and clear of the waterborne traffic that was to 
be accommodated by the dredging of the river. 

In conclusion, may I say again, that all parties have cooperated, 
except the Federal Government. The port of Boston will be stran- 
gled by this indifference. The project has been authorized. Some 
$4 million must be appropriated to get it moving. The Federal Gov- 
ernment gave its word. Where is its performance? I would appre- 
ciate the op portunity to extend my remarks later 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Congressman Lane, and we will 
be glad to have any additional statement you m: 1y wish to file. 

Mr. Lane. Again I want to thank the committee for permitting 
me to present these statements in behalf of both of these projects which 
are so much needed. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

With reference to the request made this morning at a hearing by your sub 
committee by Congressman T. Millet Hand, concerning the Winthrop Beach 
Erosion Project in Masachusetts, may I state that this project was authorized in 
the 1950 Rivers and Harbors Act of May 17, 1950. 

The existing project, adopted in 1950, provides for reconstruction and raising 
the elevation of portions of the existing sea wall, placement of riprap revetment 
and sand fill, and the construction of impermeable groins. The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has already accomplished work under this project consisting of 
reconstruction and raising the elevation of portions of the sea wall. State funds 
have been appropriated for accomplishment of additional work. The project is 
estimated to cost $681,000. Federal participation to the extent of one-third of 
this cost is dependent on the appropriation of funds. 

With reference to your second inquiry concerning the population of Winthrop 


in which Winthrop Beach is located, the 1950 Census figures lists the population 
as 19,496. 


‘THurspAy, May 14, 1953. 
ApAms, AND Nortu ApAms, Mass. 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDREW J. DILK, TOWN COUNSEL, ADAMS, MASS. 

CLAYTON COUTURE, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF SELECTMEN, ADAMS, 
MASS. 

ERNEST H. ROSASCO, MAYOR, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Mr. Hann. The committee is glad to have with us our colleague from 
Massachusetts, Congressman John W. Heselton, with a local group in 
the interest of projects at Adams and North Adams, Mass. 

Mr. Hesetron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

These two projects at Adams, and North Adams, Mass., were begun 
in 1950, after the two communities had suffered from a series of disas- 
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trous floods, and particularly those in 1927, 1936, 1938, and 1948. It 
has been estimated that the total damage sustained during those 
floods exceeded $14,760,000, all of which would have been avoided if 
protective measures had been in operation. 

The total annual benefits at Adams are based at $318,500, and the 
benefit-to-cost ratio is 1.48 to 1. 

The average annual benefits at North Adams are placed at $829,000, 
ind the benefit-to-cost ratio is 1.31 to 1. 

At Adams the first two units have been completed. Total appropria- 
tions to date are $844,000. In both the budget submitted by ex- 
President Truman, and in the present administration’s budget, an 
appropriation of $390,000 is recommended. This would bring the 
project to about 25 percent completion. Upon completion of the entire 
project, protection will be given to 4 of the town’s major indus- 
tries; to approximately 125 commercial establishments; to about 500 

residences; and to a number of public buildings, roads, bridges, and 
utilities. 
understand the protected area comprises 65 percent of the com- 
mercial and industrial section, and 16 percent of the residential 
section of the town. 

At North Adams the first two units have been completed. Total 
appropriations to date are $1,183,000. In both the budget submitted 
by ex-President Truman and the present administration’s budget 
an appropriation of $875,000 is recommended. This would bring the 
project to about 14 percent completion. An important result of the 
completion of this third unit will be flood protection to the Sprague 
Electric Co. plant and to the Northern Berkshire Gas Co., which sup- 
plies not only the Sprague Electric Co., but the communities of North 
Adams and Williamstown with electricity and gas. The Corps of 
Engineers will be able to advise the committee as to the nature of the 
manufacturing done by the Sprague Electric Co. in connection with 
vital defense work. This company is the largest employer in North 
Adams and one of the Nation’s most important producers in this 
field. 

Upon completion of the entire project, protection will be given 
to 15 industries including the Sprague Electric Co. and the Northern 
Berkshire Gas Co., 570 commercial establishments, 580 residences, and 
many public buildings, roads, bridges, and utilities. I understand 
this involves about 85 percent of the industrial and commercial sec- 
tion and about 25 percent of the residential section of the entire 
city. 

It should be noted further that the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts recognized the importance of these projects by appropriating 
$2 million to be used in connection with incidental work on bridges, 
roads, and utilities, and for land damage, and that Berkshire County, 
and the 2 communities have gone to considerable expense, largely 
in providing temporary measures of relief. 

I call your attention to the fact that there is now a total Federal 
investment in these 2 project of $2,027,000. As you gentlemen know, 
it would not only be a source of additional expense if the work on 
the projects cannot be continued, but there would be also the continu- 
ing risk to the existing construction in the event of another flood. 
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I might add that a few weeks ago the communities did experience 
high water, and I am certain that the flood-control works which have 
been constructed contributed considerably to minimizing its effect. 

I urge approval of the amounts recommended in the estimate, Mr. 
Chairman, and I wish to thank the members of this committee for the 
considerdtion they have given to us in this matter. 

Next I would like you to hear the statement of Mayor Ernest Rosas- 
o, North Adams. 

Mr. Hann. We will be very glad to have your statement, Mayor. 

Mr. Rosasco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With your permission 
I would just refer to a map of North Adams, which will enable us 
to get a better grasp of the problem. And, these pictures show the 
inundation of a tremendous area in North Adams. 

The city of North Adams appears before this committee today to 
support the recommendation contained in the President’s budget. for 
the continuation of the flood control work on the Hoosic River Basin 
flood control project. 

While we are mindful of the necessity for drastic economy with which 
you gentlemen are faced, we submit that the continuation of this proj- 
ect is vital to the business and industrial life of our city. We come to 
you not as a grasping people supporting a project of convenience, but 
rather as a desperate people supporting a planned project which will 
neon us from a devastating force that we have not been able to con 
trol. 

North Adams suffered four disastrous floods in the years 1927, 1936, 
1938, and 1948, with losses estimated at $6 million. After these disas- 
ters, C ongress appropriated moneys in 1950 to start the Hoosic River 

Zasin flood control project. Before the work was started. another 
damaging flood struck the city in November of 1950. These periodic 
fioods brought home the necessity for a continued flood control project 
that would provide the 22,000 citizens of our city with adequate pro- 
tection from a frequently rampant Hoosic River. 

An examination of the map, presented as exhibit A, will illustrate 
the effects of a ty pical flood on our city. This map was prepared after 
the 1948 flood and shows the areas adjacent to the river channels, which 
are inundated each time the river overflows its banks. These areas are 
indicated in light blue. You will notice that all of our industries and 
most of our business areas are affected by these floods. 

The first appropriation of $250,000 provided for a channel excava 
tion, a drop structure and stilling basin, a concrete wall, and necessary 
paving west of Brown Street. The usable unit was completed in 1951. 
In the same year, Congress appropriated an additional $400,000 for 
a second usable unit of work in the form of a concrete chute or flume 
and new bridge abutments. 

The United States Corps of Engineers had hoped that this money 
would advance the work to a point beyond the confluence of the north 
and south branches of the river. However, the appropriation was not 
sufficient to complete the second usable unit and work has been halted 
at a point west or downstream from the confluence of the river 
branches. 

The completed work has already served our city well, but it is ap- 
parent that North Adams will not receive adequate flood protection, 
unless the project is continued along the north and south branches 
of the river. Industrial and business areas in our city are crowded 
into the bottom of a small cup-like valley. The north branch of the 
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Hoosic River comes down-mountain with an irresistible and presently 
uncontained force which destroys all before it. The south branch me- 
anders down the valley after it leaves Adams, and in flood times inun- 
dates a substantial part of our residential area and nearly all of our 
business area. 

Two of our main industrise are located at the confluence of these 
two branches in the center of our city, namely, the Aone te Berk- 
shire Gas Co. and the Sprague Electric Co. (see exhibits A and B). 
The gas company supplies North Adams with its electricity and gas. 
The Sprague Electric Co. is our largest employer and the world’s 
largest manufacturer of c apacitors. Both of these industries are essen- 
tial elements to the present defense effort and also the economic fiber 
of our city. Neither of the above industries are protected by the work 
described above. 

We have been informed by the United States Corps of Engineers 
that the budget recommendation, presently before this committee, will 
provide for the completion of the second usable unit and a necessary 
third usable unit. ‘This appropriation, if approved, would provide 
for the extension of the concrete chute or flume from the present 
closure near the confluence along the north branch for a distance of 
900 feet to Marshall Street and along the south branch more than 
300 feet to a point known as Johnson’s Dam (see exhibit B). The 
completion of this recommended work would give almost complete 
protection to both of the industries previously mentioned; and also 
give substantial protection to the business district, many smaller in- 
dustries, and residential areas adjacent to this area, 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the city of North Adams 
will continue to assume the local costs of this project, including re- 
placement of existing bridges, alteration and reconstruction of city 
streets and utility lines, furnishing necessary rights, easements, and 
interests in adjacent lands and any othe ‘r items in this category. We 
cannot, however, bear the financial burden of coping with this rampant 
river which runs through three States and several cities and towns 
in northwestern Massachusetts. 

Through the years, many temporary or stopgap measures have been 
applied by the Corps of Engineers, the State, and the city to provide 
protection against the floodwaters. In fact, it is estimated that more 
than $2 million have been expended for these measures in the 
last 25 years. The last example of this occurred in 1950 when the 
United States Corps of Engineers stepped in and hired a contractor 
to drive 600 feet of steel sheeting as a temporary protective measure 
for the main station of the Northern Berkshire Gas Co. The cost of 
this work, about $40,000, was deducted from the first appropriation, 
and this is one of the reasons why the second usable unit of this project 
was not completed. It seems reasonable that a continuous flood-con- 
trol project would eventually provide this city with the needed pro- 
tection and also eliminate the expensive temporary measures. 

North Adams will continue to face physical and economic damage 
unless the project is carried to completion ; and the costly and excellent 
beginning already made may be endangered. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Mayor, for your statement. 

Mr. Rosasco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and may I urge the 
committee to approve the President’s budget recommendation for the 
continuation of the Hoosic River flood basin project. 
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Mr. Hesertron. I would like you to hear next Mr. Dilk, town coun 
sel of Adams, Mass. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee will be very glad to hear from you, M: 
Dilk. 

Mr. Ditx. While I am talking to the members of the committee, I 
would like to refer to this map, to indicate the area involved 
(indicating). If you will examine the area, you will see at the bottom 
of this picture several industries: One is a cotton mill, which em- 
ployes some 2,000 people, and during World War II they had some 
very heavy orders for the Defense Department. 

In this second picture, both at the top and bottom here, you will 
see the proposed next segment, where $300,000 has been recommended, 
and if you will compare these pictures, you will see just exactly what 
has been done. We have the problem of the town being divided east 
and west and, of course, we have four major projects. 

This indicates the segment of the work that would be done through 
the congressional appropriation, and this has been indicated as the 
next in importance. 

From the photographs you can see the bridge. Some of these photo- 
graphs will show you the results of the major floods. If you will 
examine these pictures, you will see how important the next segment is. 

Mr. Hanp. When was the last flood ? 

Mr. Ditx. The last flood followed the very time of this segment, 
in the years 1949 and 1950, and the contractor who was working 
on that project under the appropriation lost a considerable amount 
of money as a result of the flood. 

Mr. Heserton. I might interpose to say for the record that the 
flood losses from 1930 to 1948 involve an estimated loss of $15,760,000, 
which would have been prevented if this work had been in place. 

Mr. Hanp. That is included in your statement ? 

Mr. Hesevton. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. To what extent have local contributions been made by 
the local groups? 

Mr. Dix. The local people have to pay all the damage, such as 
utilities, pipes, water, and supply the area needed for the construction 
work. In fact, the Le gislature of Massachusetts has appropriated 
for Adams, allocated, $500,000 for land damage, and for North Adams, 
about $1,200,000—$2 million being appropriated by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to be used for incidental work on bridges, 
roads, utilities, and land damages in Berkshire County; and the com- 
munities, as Mr. Heselton has indicated, have gone to considerable 
expense in providing temporary measures of relief. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hesevron. I would like the record to show the presence of Mr. 
Clayton Couture, chairman of the Board of Selectmen of Adams, Mass. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much. 





Tuurspay, May 


SCHUYLKILL River, Pa. 


WITNESS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS, GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE GREATER PHILADELPHIA AREA 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is happy to have with us this morning 
former Senator Myers, of Pennsylvania, who wants to talk to us w ith 
reference to the Schuylkill River project. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, let me be very, very brief. 

As you are aware, the Schuylkill River project was approved by the 

79th C ongress back in 1946, and this was one of those unusual projects, 
because it was a joint project of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and the Federal Government and provided for the remov: al of the 
culm and other deposit from the bed of the Schuylkill River, from its 
source in the coal regions to its junction with the Delaware River 
at Philadelphia. 

The estimated cost of the entire project is $35 million, of which 
approximately two-thirds of the cost is to be borne by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and one-third by the Federal Government. 
Pennsylvania’s share of the work is from the headwaters up on the 
coal regions to the dam at Norristown, Pa. The remainder of the 
work, which includes the Plymouth, Flat Rock, and Fairmount Pools, 
is the responsibility of the Federal Government. The Common- 
wealth, in addition to its work above Norristown, must provide for the 
disposal of the dredged material below Norristown. 

Immediately after this became a Federal project, the Common- 
wealth initiated its share of the work and completed the cleanup of the 
Schuylkill River to Norristown in 1951. It also has provided the 
necessary spoil areas for the Federal Government in order that they 
can complete their share of the project. 

The district engineer, United States Army, Philadelphia, has re- 
cently completed the cleanup dredging in the Plymouth and Flat Rock 
Pools and in the next several weeks will award a contract to initiate 
work in the Fairmount Pool. 

The Federal funds thus far appropriated approximate $3,300,000. 
In order that work on the Fairmount Pool can continue without 
abatement, it will be necessary that funds in the amount of $500,000 
be provided in the 1954-55 budget. 

In the absence of additional funds, the proposed contract will have 
to be severed before the end of the next fiscal year and thus delay the 
completion of the project. This lack of continuity would be expensive 
and wasteful and show lack of appreciation on the part of the Federal 
Government to complete this project at the earliest possible date. 
Early completion is highly desirable, as attested by the fact that the 
State has already fulfilled its share of the contract to the extent of 
some $20 million. 

The cleanup of the Fairmount Pool will definitely improve the 
water supply of the city of Philadelphia, offer improved recreational 
facilities, mitigate flood hazards, and reduce dredging costs in the 
much-used Federal channel below Fairmount Dam. 
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In view of the foregoing, it is urgently requested that $500,000 be 
provided in the budget, fiscal year 1954-55, to continue this highly 
desirable project. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, I appear here as general counsel for 
the administration of the Greater Philadelphia area, and I also 
believe I could speak for the city administration of Philadelphia, 
who are wholeheartedly supporting this project. 

Mr. Hanp. We have heretofore heard testimony on this, and I think 
it is fair to say the committee has certainly been favorably impressed 
with the rather unique character of the considerable expenditures of 
local interests there. I, of course, am personally familiar with the 
situation on the Schuylkill, and we will give the project every con- 
sideration. Weare very happy to have your statement. 

Mr. Myers. We certainly will be deeply grateful to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, because we in Philadelphia and 
the Greater Philadelphia area, which takes in one or more counties, 
are W holehearted|y in favor of the project. 

Mr. Rirry. I think he has.made a very clear presentation of the 
situation. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Senator, for your appearance. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to insert into the record at this point a letter 
with its enclosures received from Hon. Hugh Scott from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN TABFR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed find letter addressed to me by Mr. H. G. Schad, 
chairman of the Joint Executive Committee for the Improvement and Develop- 
ment of the Philadelphia Port Area, and the enclosures mentioned, which it is 
hoped may have the consideration of your subcommittee considering the Army’s 
civil functions appropriations bill; and, if possible, be included in the hearings. 

Sincerely, 
HvucuH Scorr. 


JountT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA PorT AREA, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. Huen D. Scort, Jr. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Scorr: In accordance with telephone conversation this 
afternocn |}etween our secretary, Mr. Alfred Lynch, and your Mr. Gulick, we are 
enclosing herewith a copy of communication addressed to Hon. James H. Duff 
relating to the maintenance and improvement of the Delaware and Schuylkill 
Rivers, including anchorages. There are attached, too, several sketches sub- 
stantiating our written statement, all of which are self-explanatory. Also, a 
copy of our night letter of April 9, 1953, which was referred to in today’s 
conversation, is enclosed 

It is our understanding that the House Subcommittee on Appropriations is 
meeting this week to consider the Army’s civil functions appropriations bill for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953. If you can consistently do so, the member 
organizations of this Joint Executive Committee will be pleased to have you 
present the enclosed material on their behalf. We are particularly anxious to 
have these data made a part of the record of the hearings. 

Yours very truly, 
H. G. ScHan, 
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PHILADELPHIA, April 9, 1953. 
Hon. Hueu D. Scort, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We understand House Appropriations Committee has scheduled hearings on 
Army civil functions appropriations beginning April 13. The Joint Executive 
Committee for the Improvement and Development of the Philadelphia Port Area 
whose purpose is expressed in its title and consisting of representatives of 14 
maritime and commerical organiaztions request that you urge upon the House 
committee the need for sufficient funds for the restoration and maintenance of 
channels in the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, including funds to carry out 
the Federal Government’s obligation for the improvement of the Schuylkill River 
above Fairmount Dam upon which the State of Pennsylvania has expended over 
$30 million to complete its part of the agreement. As you know, this area ranks 
first on the Atlantic coast in Petroleum tonnage handled and second in the Nation. 
It is also destined to become one of the Nation's greatest Steel-producing 
districts. The phenominal growth and development of the port area continues 
and its present value and potential cannot be estimated. The committee will 
deeply appreciate your cooperation in this matter. 

H. G. ScHap, Chairman, 


JOINT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA PorT AREA, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., April 22, 1953 
Hon. JAMES H. DurFr, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Bulding, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR DuFF: We wish to thank you for your letter of April 8 wherein 
you advise that the Senate Appropriations Committee has scheduled hearings 
on the Army’s civil functions appropriations to begin on April 27 or 29. Your 
active interest in the problems of the great Delaware Valley by indicating your 
intention to follow the proceedings and give the Senate committee your views 
is gratifying and is deeply appreciated by those organizations represented by 
the Joint Executive Committee. 

We are desirous in accordance with the last paragraph of your communication 
to submit herewith data which we feel will be helpful to the Senate Appropri 
ations Committee 

Prior to the start of the supercargo shipbuilding program the committee 
had consistently urged that the Delaware River channel from the sea to Phila 
delphia be restored to its authorized project depth of 40 feet mean low water at 
the earliest possible date. Authorization of such a channel in 1938 was based on 
a combination of Navy requirements and anticipated commercial traffic. Through 
the continued efforts of this committee and other interested parties, the 40-foot 
channel project was completed in 1942. In the years immediately following 
completion of the aforesaid project, commercial traffic did not require mainte- 
nance to the full authorized‘depth and the Navy requirements were the govern- 
ing criteria. During that period the Navy agreed with the Army engineers that 
their requirements could he satisfied by maintenance of a 37-foot depth, and such 
lesser depth is apparently still adequate for Navy requirements. 

As a result of conferences with the district engineer, Philadelphia and our 
delegates in Congress and subsequent briefs filed with the Department of the 
Army by this committee on behalf of its member organizations, the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, acknowledged the fact that commercial require- 
ments now justify additional maintenance effort and assured us that the fullest 
possible consideration was being given to increased maintenance of the Delaware 
River. The necessary funds to accomplish the work, however, were not allo 
cated. Subsequently, numerous briefs were filed and further conferences were 
held with proper Government officials and also members of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. At these meetings, it was pointed 
out that an average of approximately $3,500,000 had been allotted annually by 
the Chief of Engineers for maintenance and restoration work over the last 4 
years, when in fact about $6,000,000 yearly was needed. However, these con 
ferences failed to produce the much needed additional funds. Hence, the work 
on the restoration and maintenance of the 40-foot channel project below Phila 
delphia, beyond a depth of 37 feet has and will remain practically at a stand- 
still. Due to insufficient appropriations and/ or allocations to prosecute this 
work to completion, conditions in the Delaware River have become a serious 
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menace to safe navigation and to all major industries in this area that are de- 
pendent upon water transportation for their existence and prosperity. 

When the 40-foot channel project was approved by Congress in 1938, the com- 
merce of the Philadelphia port area amounted to only 34 million net cargo tons. 
In 1951 it totaled 74 million tons and with the enormous strides being made in- 
dustrially and otherwise throughout the entire area, it is reasonable to assume 
that before another decade has passed, our waterborne commerce will have 
reach an annual total of 100 million net cargo tons. 

While the past year has been a memorable one in the maritime and industrial 
development of this great port area, we are confident that its progress and pros- 
perity in 1953 and in future years has been assured. With the area destined 
to become one of the Nation’s greatest steel producing districts, iron ore and 
its manufactured products will, within the next few years, contribute substan- 
tially to the total volume of commerce and further accentuate the importance 
of this area to the country’s defense program. Recent and planned expansion 
of the steel-making capacity in the Philadelphia port area has been termed the 
most significant single economic development of this decade. The $400 million 
Fairless Works of the United States Steel Corp. at Morrisville, Pa., produced 
its first ingots in December 1952. This plant when completed will be one of the 
largest in the country, covering 3,800 acres and employing approximately 
6,000 persons. It will have an annual capacity, initially, of 1.8 million tons 
of steel ingots, which will require about 6 million tons of iron ore, coal and lime 
stone. It is estimated that, in the near future, a total of 13 million gross tons of 
ore and coal will be transported annually by water to the Fairless plant when 
channel improvements will permit the use of large, deep-draft vessels. The 
steel-making plant of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. located on the Delaware 
River at Claymont, Del., has increased its capacity and the projected plant of 
the National Steel Corp. will be situated at Thorofare, N. J. Other smaller 
plants have or will be located in this area, accompanied by the numerous in- 
dustries allied to steel. 

The Philadelphia port area is also one of the Nation’s major oil refining dis- 
tricts. Since World War II, the growth of the industry in this area has been 
phenomenal. It ranks first on the Atlantic coast in petroleum tonnage handled. 
The six maior refineries in the area have expended in recent years over a quar 
ter billion dollars to increase their refining capacity. Projects being currently 
installed or recently completed will give the area a refining capacity of about 
725,000 barrels of crude oil per day. 

In addition to this increased capacity, a new terminal is nearing completion 
at Billingsport, N. J., which will handle supertankers unloading petroleum prod- 
ucts, and another terminal is contemplated for location on the Schuylkill River. 
The numerous other terminals in the port area that specialize in the handling 
of petroleum products have been expanded to accommodate the modern super- 
tanker. At present, approximately 75 percent of the port area’s annual total of 
waterborne commerce is made up of crude oil and its products. 

During the year, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. continued construction on its 
new ore pier on the Delaware River at Greenwich Point, which will cost ap- 
proximately $8 million and is expected to be completed in the near future. This 
pier with its appurtenances will be the largest tidewater ore-unloading facility 
in the country, with a rated capacity of 2,400 tons per hour. 

The Reading Co. has expanded and modernized its terminal facilities, and 
the city of Philadelphia, realizing that the oil companies, steel companies, rail- 
roads and others with waterfront holdings could, in general, be depended upon 
when the necessity arose to improve and enlarge their especially equipped ter- 
minals for the transshipment of built commodities such as grain, ores, coal, oil. 
sugar, ete., continued during the year to concentrate its efforts unon the develop- 
ment of an improved type of general cargo terminal that would, by its efficiency, 
attract commerce to the port 

The superbuilt cargo carriers utilizing the Delaware River ports require the 
full preject depth and width for safe navigational purposes. With a 37-foot 
channel, a vessel of the 30,000-ton type would not only of necessity have to wait 
for the coming tide but whuld have to confine her navigation to more than half 
flood tide, which in turn would limit her movements to the last few hours of the 
coming tide. You will note from the attached illustrations that should one of 
these sunervessels, which have a loaded (raft in excess of 37 feet underway and 
are 660 feet in length, go aground on a shoal spot in the channel and hanpen to 
be slewed across the channel by the tide, the Delaware River would be blocked 
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oceangoing vessels. The channel width in the straight reaches is only S00 
eet. 

You will further note from the attached sketches, the dangerously small clear- 

ce between the bottom of a ship and the bed of the river while the vessel is 
inder way with a draft of 37 feet 3 inches. 

There is also now in service between Philadelphia and foreign ports super 

nkers of 38,000 deadweight tons, which are 707 feet in length, 93 feet in 
breadth and underway will have a draft in excess of 37 feet. These vessels have 

oil-carrying capacity of 336,000 barrels, as compared with 129,000-barrel 
capacity of the World War II vessels of the T-2 type. 

Recently the keel for a new 45,000-ton bulk-cargo vessel was laid, and others 
are also expected to be under construction in the near future. These big vessels 
will have an overall] length of 73614 feet, breadth of 102 feet, and an underway 
draft in fresh water of 40 feet 4%4 inches. Hence, due to insufficient depths, 

essels of this size could not navigate the Delaware River Channel at its designed 
aft 

rhe report of the district engineer, Philadelphia (BE. D. Form 443), dated 
April 7, 1953, a copy of which is enclosed herewith, showing the condition of the 

ain ship channel in the Delaware River from the sea to Allegheny Avenue, 
Upper Philadelphia Harbor, indicates that on a number of the ranges, the mini- 

ium depth is still substantially short of the 40-foot authorized depth and in 
many instances under the 37-foot depth. For your convenience, we have shown 
the variations in depths in red on the attached drawing of the Delaware River. 

In face of this unfavorable situation, we find that the report of the district 
ngineer dated April 17, 1953, relative to the location of the dredging plant in 
the Philadelphia district during the week commencing April 20, 1953, shows only 
one seagoing hopper dredge working in the Delaware River Channel project. 
rhis, of course, is due to lack of funds for restoration and maintenance purposes. 

Another problem is the inadequate dimensions of our existing anchorage areas, 
which are causing much concern and anxiety among those responsible for the 
sufe and expeditious movement of our waterborne commerce. This committee 
vas instrumental in having a resolution passed by Congress last year which 

uthorized a review of reports in the Delaware River, etec., with the view of 
determining whether any modification of our anchorage facilities were advisable. 
Subsequently, the district engineer, consistent with the resolution, held a public 
hearing on January 15, 1953, and a copy of this committee’s brief filed at that 
time is attached for your information. Authorized Federal projects in connec- 
tion with the improvement of the Schuylkill River above and below Fairmount 
Dam will require adequate funds for maintenance if the needs of navigation and 
commerce are to be met. The same applies to the 25-foot authorized project in 
the Delaware River between Philadelphia and Morrisville, Pa., and the mainte- 
nance of Wilmington Harbor, Del., to its project depth of 30 feet. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, as you know, recently rec- 
ommended the extension of the 40-foot channel in the Delaware upstream from 
the Philadelphia Naval Base to the Fairless Works of the United States Steel 
Corp. at Morrisville, Pa., thence a 35-foot channel to Trenton, N. J. These im- 
provements, however, must have the approval of Congress in view of which 
nothing can be done thereon at the moment. 

We know that you are cognizant of the fact that through the years, no other 
single factor has contributed as much to the growth and prosperity of Philadel- 
phia and its surrounding areas than has the Delaware River. It provides an 
outlet to the sea over which the commerce of the world flows freely to rank 
Pennsylvania’s only seaport with the major world ports. Philadelphia, located 
in the center of an area in which the industrial growth has not been excelled 
elsewhere during the past year, is truly a great port. The volume and impor- 
tance of its commerce to the Nation and the world at large are sufficient justifica- 
tion for the continued expenditure of funds by the Federal Government to provide 
the necessary channel, anchorage, and other facilities to accommodate increased 
commerce. 

We are grateful to you for your cooperation and should you desire additional 
information as to any matters relating to Philadelphia port area, please feel at 
liberty to communicate with us. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. Scwuap, Chairman. 





THuurspay, May 14, 19 
Rock_tanp Harpsor, Mane 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES P. NELSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

DAVID A. NICHOLS, AND CHRISTY C. ADAMS, REPRESENTING 
ROCKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hanno. The committee is very glad to have with us this after 
noon our friend and colleague, Congressman Charles P. Nelson, of 
Maine, who is with a group of people who are interested in the Rock 
land Harbor, Maine. We will be very pleased to hear from you, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Nevson. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up much of the 
committee’s time, but I do want to introduce the two boys from Rock 
land who are here to talk about the project. ' 

I think, by way of introduction, I would like to say that in 1951 
we received an authorization from the Public Works Committee, 
authorizing the engineering survey of what is called Lermond Cove, 
at Rockland Harbor, Rockland, Maine. 

Because of the decrees of President Truman that nothing would 
be undertaken unless it was shown to be in the interest of national 
defense, or fulfill an essential civilian need, and also because of the 
lack of appropriation to the Army engineers to make such survey, 
nothing has been done on this project since 1951. 

As will be testified this afternoon, I think this is a matter in the 
interest of nz ation: il defense, as well as meets an essential civilian need. 
I think it is critical to the city of Rockland. 

i would like to emphasize that the local interests, both the State, 
which is appropriating $50,000 to build a pier, and the city of Rock- 
land, which has created a port district with authorized capital of 
$100,000 for doing this work, have done all they can. And now they 
find themselves completely stymied by the fact that they cannot under- 
take what is essenti: lly in the field of Federal endeavor, and we would 
like very much to have this survey made, in order that we may move 
ahead to the accomplishment of what is a very essential and critical 
need to the city of Rockland and the islands lying off the Maine coast. 

Now, without further delay, I would like to introduce the first wit- 
ness, who is the attorney for the city of Rockland, who represents not 
only the city, but the Rockland port district and the Rockland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Christy Adams. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: First 
I want to lay before you a map which will help explain the purpose 
of this project. 

Rockland is about 90 miles northeast of Portland, and it has the 
largest harbor in the State of Maine, in this area, with the exception 
of Portland. As you will note, there are railroad terminals coming 
alongside the dock in Rockland, which you will not find in any other 
port in the State, outside of Portland. 

Here is the mouth of the Penobscot River coming down here 
[indicating], and out here there are about 15 or 20 islands that are 
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served by boat transportation. These islands depend wholly on 
Rockland for food, fuel, medical supplies, and mail. We serve 
approximately 40,000 passengers yearly to these islands, and the 
freight amounts to 2.5 million in goods purchased in Rockland alone. 

Now, these people who start off from the local streams, and come 
up in this area [indicating], cannot land here, because the water is 
inadequate to serve the boats, especially at low tide. I have seen, 
time and time again, boats in this area, waiting in the stream outside 
because they could not land. The city of Rockland has been awarded 
$100,000 by the State, in order to build this pier [indicating], and 
the State is giving assurance of $50,000 appropriation, and the State 
highway commission has authorized $2,900 to build the roadway to 
this point [indicating]. 

Mr. Hanp. Will you tell us just where the wharf you refer to is? 

Mr. Apams. The wharf that we are going to build is right here 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Hanp. Where is the old wharf situated ? 

Mr. Apams. The old wharf is here [indicating]. 

This is a natural haven for ships—some 7 or 8 miles of breakwater 
around here [indicating]. 

Mr. Hann. This is all harbor in here [indicating]. 

Mr. Apams. This is all harbor around here. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the average depth in this area? 

Mr. Apams. From zero to 4 feet all along here, except where the 
United States Coast Guard wharf is located, where they have an 
average, I believe, of about 14 feet. The rest of it is from zero to 4 
feet. 

Mr. Hanp. What type of vessels are operated to and from these 
islands ? 

Mr. Apams. They are 40-foot vessels, and have about a 9- to 10-foot 
draft. There are 3 boats: 1 of them is 
draft. There are three boats: One of them is the Northhaven, and 
the other the Vinalhaven. Both of the islands are well settled, and 
on Vinalhaven there are several fish-packing concerns. 

We have had many boats damaged because of storm, and because 
they have had no place of refuge. In talking with the representatives 
of the Coast Guard they explained to me that this should be estab- 
lished not only as a haven for the boats that come in during a storm, 
but also as an anchorage area. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the commercial traffic, specifically with refer- 
ence to the islands that you have referred to? 

Mr. Apams. We have coal barges, and the Rockland Lime Co., 
which is using materials in connection with Government agricultural 
contracts. Then we have some large trawlers, and you perhaps know 
about the lobster and fish transports that come into Rockland. 

I believe that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Netson. Next is Mr. David Nichols. 

Mr. Nicuwots. Mr. Chairman, there are many things that could be 
said on behalf of this project, but we realize that the time is very 
limited, and I will try to make my statement very brief. 

Mr. Adams has already covered most of the facts with reference to 
Rockland Harbor, and I will come to Penobscot Bay, and the value of 
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this project as it affects the industrial activities of this area. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the industrial activity by Mr. Adams. 
I want to refer more particularly to activities as they affect the Fed 
eral Government. 

In the first place, the principal wharf in the harbor is occupied by 
the United States Coast Guard. There is plenty of water depth at 
that point to do that. However, in time of storm, as Mr. Adams just 
mentioned, they have to go out into the area behind the breakwater to 
assist other boats. So the Coast Guard itself is very much interested 
in seeing this harbor developed so as to provide deep water in this 
area [indicating]. 

The second Federal aspect to this project, the Navy makes us of this 
area of Rockland in some of its operations, and it would be much 
better if they could find a deep-water place to dock year around in the 
Rockland Harbor. 

The third Federal angle, as Mr. Adams has indicated, is the fact that 
the United States mail is dependent upon this boat service. 

And again, Ll can say, that the Federal Government is called upon 
time and time again in storms, such as we had in 1950, to assist the 
area, as the FRC was in allocating funds because of loss of property, 
for these fishermen, who are based at the Rockland Harbor because of 
lack of a place to go in the event of storms. 

General Seafoods, a subsidiary of General Foods, is one of the major 
users of Rockland Harbor, in the processing of fish, much of which it 
sells to the Federal Government. They are operating now one of the 
largest marine shipyards on the New England coast, and they are 
hampered somewhat by lack of deep water. 

I think one of the most important things to be brought before the 
committee is the fact that this is not a new harbor, and the further 
fact that for many, many years, the Federal Government has recog 
nized the importance of Rockland Harbor. The Federal Government 
built this breakwater in 1902. But as far as the depth goes, the Army 
engineers are limited by a survey made in 1895, and approved by the 
Congress in the following year. 

Now, what we are asking for today is for a new survey of the 
harbor, to find out just what changes are needed to bring it up to 
meet modern demands. 

I want to refer briefly to what is taking place in the fishing indus 
try: Fishermen on the coast operate off the coast of Maine, and as 
far up as the Grand Banks, and there are many individual trawlers 
operating in this area. It is one of the principal lobster fishing areas. 

There are many boats engaged in this traffic off the coast of “Maine, 
and there is much transportation by rail due to the fact that they 
are handicapped by lack of water in the harbor. 

As you will note from the map there are many industries that are 
located only some 5 miles from this harbor. There is one cement com- 
pany that uses a tremendous quantity of Shell oil, and many times 
the harbor is the only place available to them as a haven. 

I will not take more of the committee’s time in going into that, but 
I do want to say that we are asking for this survey to determine what 
the needs are today. Certainly we would not build a highway today 
based on a survey made 50 years ago, nor do we think the Federal 
Government would be able to build a harbor or a river bridge on a 
survey made in 1895. So that we are asking that a new survey be 

made which will provide us with some means of determining what 
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the needs are. It may be found that some of them would be less ex- 
pensive, but at least we do need to have the information brought up 
to date, and we feel that Lermond’s Cove is particularly adapted to 
sea water, and such a survey is badly needed, not only for the fish- 
ing industry, but the other industries located in and around Rockland 
Harbor. 

Mr. Hanp. Since the authorization, which I think you said was 
1951, Mr. Nelson—that survey was authorized by the committee reso- 
lution, was it? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, in the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. Hanp. Since that time, has action been taken to survey any 
part of this? 

Mr. Netson. No. As I understand, that is a matter determined 
by the Corps of Engineers, and they said it was not in the list. 

Mr. Hanp. In other words, they determine it on the basis of 
prior ity. 

Mr. Netson. I had the matter up before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee last year, and the understanding with the Army engineers was 
that an appropriation would be granted, and I thought it was included 
in the appropriation, but it was cut out in the Senate, which was a 
rather unusual procedure, I believe. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you very much, Mr. Nichols, for your statement. 

Mr. Nicnots. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Hann. Is there anything further you would like to add, Mr. 
Nelson ? 

Mr. Netson. I would like to emphasize the fact that in our district 
we have secured very little Federal funds; and this project at the city 
of Rockland, I think, does meet all of the requirements for national 
defense, as well as the civilian requirements; and we are asking for 
$2,500 to get the survey made. The local interests, the state and the 
city, have gone just as far as they can and have shown their willing- 
ness and readiness to put up the money. What we want to do is to 
have the Federal Government perform the function that lies within 
the Federal field. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you very much, Congressman, for the statements 
of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Nexson. Thank you. 


Trurspay, May 14, 1953. 


COMPENSATION TO THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS 
RESERVATION OF OrEGON FOR THE Loss oF THE CELILO FiIsHERY 


WITNESSES 


HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 

T. LELAND BROWN, THE DALLES, OREG., FRANK E. NASH, PORT- 
LAND, OREG., ATTORNEYS FOR THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF 
THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON 

CHARLES JACKSON, FRANK SUPPAH, DELEGATES OF THE CON- 
FEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION OF 
OREGON 


Mr. Hann. We are delighted to have with us at this time our col- 
league, Congressman Coon, of Oregon, to present a matter in con- 
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nection with the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion, Oreg. 

Mr. Coon. If I may, I would like to introduce these gentlemen. I 
have with me Leland Brown, attorney, of The Dalles, Oreg., and a 
good personal friend of mine and a fine gentleman from my district; 
Frank Nash, attorney, from Portland; also Mr, Charles Jackson and 
Mr. Frank Suppah, delegates of the Warm Springs Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Hann. We are delighted to have you with us and will be glad to 
hear from you. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, first I 
would like to be permitted to file our statement with you 

Mr. Hanp. That will be received by the committee. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION OF 
OREGON 


IDENTITY OF WITNESSES 


Witnesses appearing before the committee are the undersigned, Charles Jack- 
son and Frank Suppah, duly elected by the general council and approved by the 
tribal council to appear and speak for the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Reservation of Oregon, a Federal corporation chartered March 31, 1938, 
by the Secretary of the Interior under the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 988). 


HISTORICAL ORIGINS OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS 
RESERVATION OF OREGON 


Historically the members of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation of Oregon were not known as Warm Springs Indians but were the 
tribes and bands of Indians of middle Oregon occupying the area in north central 
Oregon between the summit of the Cascade Range on the west and the Blue 
Mountains on the east. The Government first treated with the forebears of the 
Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon when Joel 
Palmer, superintendent of Indian affairs of the Oregon Territory, caused to be 
assembled at The Dalles all the tribles and bands of Indians of middle Oregon 
and after council meetings imposed upon the Indians the treaty of June 25, 1855. 
$v that treaty the tribes and bands of Indians in middle Oregon were removed 
to their present reservation area in central Oregon approximately 70 miles 
south of the Columbia River. By that treaty there was also reserved to the 
Indians the right of taking fish at all the usual and accustomed Indian fishing 
stations in and along the Columbia River and its tributaries within the ceded 
area, 

The tribes and bands of middle Oregon signing the treaty of June 25, 1855, 
were the Ta-ih or Upper De Chutes Band of Walla-Wallas, the Wyam or Lower 
De Chutes Band of Walla-Wallas, the Tenino Band of Walla-Wallas, the Dock- 
spus or John Day’s River Band of Walla-Wallas, the Dalles Band of Wascoes, 
the Ki-gal-twal-la Band of Wascoes, and the Dog River Band of Wascoes. The 
principal Indian fishery was and is located at Celilo, 12 miles east of the city of 
The Dalles on the Columbia River. Celilo was the home of the Wyam Tribe and 
the principal fishery of all the treaty tribes above named. 

Other Indian dip-net fisheries located downriver in the vicinity of Cascade 
locks were flooded and destroyed by the reservoir created by the construction of 
Sonneville Dam. The Celilo fishery is the only remaining Indian dip-net fishery 
of any significance on the Columbia River. 


ATTITUDE OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON 
WITH RESPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DALLES DAM AT THE DALLES, OREG. 


The Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon were 
opposed to the construction of a dam across the Columbia River at The Dalles, 
Oreg., because such construction would mean the loss of their principal fishery. 
Representatives of the Warm Springs Indians appeared before the congressional 





committees considering appropriations for the Dalles Dam and made know the 
objections of the Warm Springs Indians to the construction of the Dalles Dam. 
It was determined by the Congress that the dam at The Dalles was to be built 
and that it was necessary to the national defense. After that determination 
was made by the Congress, the Warm Springs Indians, in a statement submitted 
to the Subcommittee on Civil Functions, Department of the Army, of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, withdrew their objections to the construction of 
the Dalles Dam upon the condition that the Warm Springs Indians should be 
justly and adequately compensated for the loss of the Celilo fishery, the greatest 
Indian fishery in the United States. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR COMPENSATION TO THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS 
RESERVATION OF OREGON FOR THE LOSS OF THE CELILO FISHERY 


Commencing in October 1951, representatives of the Warm Springs Indians and 
attorneys for the Warm Springs Indians commenced negotiations with the dis- 
trict engineer in Portland, Oreg., to arrive at a valuation of the Indian fishery 
at Celile and to agree upon a sum to be paid to the Warm Springs Indians as com- 
pensation for the loss of their fishery. The Oregon Fish Commission and the 
Washington State Department of Fisheries had made joint cooperative studies 
of the Indian dip-net fishery at Celilo Falls on the Columbia River. The results 
of the studies and statistical analyses of the Oregon Fish Commission and the 
Washington State Department of Fisheries were published November 1951 in a 
document entitled “The Indian Dip-Net Fishery at Celilo Falls on the Columbia 
River, Contribution No. 17.” The statistics of the Oregon Fish Commission and 
the Washington State Department of Fisheries were the primary basis upon 
which the Indian fishery at Celilo was appraised, and the statistics used were 
tested and proved by other independent studies conducted by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Federal Government A total value of approximately 
$23,270,000 was placed upon the fishery by the negotiating parties. This value 
was computed by determining the average annual value of all fish caught at Celilo 
to be $698,210 and by capitalizing that annual value at 3 percent. The negotiat- 
ng parties agreed to a distribution of the total value of the fishery among the 
tribes considered as having compensable interests in the fishery on the basis of 
the populations of the principal tribes; to wit, the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon, the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation of Oregon, and the Confederated Tribes of the Yakima 
Indian Reservation of Washington. 

Deductions were made from the total value of the fishery in order that sums 
could be available to compensate a small unorganized group of unaffiliated In 
dians descendant from but not enrolled or affiliated with any of the treaty tribes 
who were felt to be equitably entitled to some compensation because of their 
long residence at the Indian fishery at Celilo. The compensation to which the 
negotiating parties determined the Warm Springs Indians to be entitled was 
$4,047,800, being approximately 20 percent of the total value of the fishery after 
deductions for other Indians considered to be equitably entitled to compensation 
The total value of the Celilo fishery arrived at by the negotiating parties was 
substantially the same as the determination by the Oregon Fish Commission 
and the Washington State Department of Fisheries that the Celilo fishery had 
an annual value of $700,000 and a total value of $23 million. The Warm Springs 
Indians felt that they were entitled to substantially greater compensation be- 
cause the statistics available did not take into account a large quantity of fish 
taken for subsistence consumption and with respect to which there has been no 
complete or accurate record. The difficulty of making accurate proof of sub- 
sistence fish catch and consumption caused the negotiating parties to agree upon 
the lesser figure. Attached hereto as exhibit A—1 is the statistical compilation 
showing the quantity of the Indian fish catch at the Celilo fishery. Attached 
hereto as exhibit A-—2 is the statistical compilation showing the values of the 
Indian fish catch. Attached hereto as exhibit A-3 is the summary tabulation 
showing the average annual value of the total Indian fish catch at the Celilo 
fishery. 

CONTRACTS AS FINALLY NEGOTIATED 


After many drafts of agreement had been written and rejected in whole or in 
part, the Corps of Engineers, acting for the United States of America, Depart 
ment of Defense, by their contracting officer, the district engineer at Portland, 
Oreg., entered into a written agreement with the Confederated Tribes of the 
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Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon on December 8, 1952. By the terms of 
that agreement the Government undertook to pay $4,047,800 to the Confederated 
Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon as full consideration for the 
destruction or inundation of the fishing stations at Celilo and within the reservoir 
area of the Dalles Dam pool. Of the total consideration, it was agreed that 
$200,000 should be paid on or before December 31, 1953, as compensation for the 
losses which have already been sustained by the Indians through construction 
work at the Dalles Dam site. The balance of the compensation is to be paid at 
or before the closure of the dam or the flooding of the fisheries, whichever first 
occurs. By the agreement the Confederated Tribes agreed to subordinate their 
fishing rights and to grant a complete release to the Government of all damages, 
charges, expenses, Claims, and demands whatsoever resulting from the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the Dalles Dam, It was further agreed 
that, because the payments to be made under the agreement were predicated 
upon a division of the total value of the Celilo fishery distributed to the tribes 
on the basis of their proportionate population, the amount of compensation to be 
paid the Warm Springs Indians based upon their population of 1,078 members 
would be increased in the event that the Confederated Tribes of the Yakima 
Ind an Reservation of Washington were subsequently to negotiate a settlement 
for a sum which would be disproportionate based upon the population of the 
Yakima tribes. This provision with respect to the Yakima tribes was considered 
essential because of the three major treaty tribe organizations only the Yakimas 
have failed to participate in the negotiations for compensation for the loss of 
the Celilo fishery The agreement as signed December 8, 1952, was expressly 
made subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and the Chief of Engineers. ‘The office of the Chief of Engineers 
requested some changes in the agreement with the Warm Springs Indians, and 
the changes required were incorporated in a second agreement signed March 10, 
1953, which contained the same provisions with respect to the amount of com- 
pensation, the dates of payment and the provision for equalizing payments to the 
Warm Springs Indians in the event of a subsequent disproportionate settlement 
with the Yakima tribes. A copy of the agreement executed by the United States 
of America, Department of Defense, acting by and through the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, and the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation of Oregon, as executed on March 10, 1953, is attached hereto as 
exhibit B. 

The Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon are 
assured that the agreement as signed under date of March 10, 1953, was ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers, Department of Defense, April 15, 1953, and 
has been favorably reviewed by the Department of the Interior. Formal en- 
dorsement of approval by the Secretary of the Interior and by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs is expected soon. Because of the importance of the subject 
of the contract, the constitution of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Rteservation of Oregon requires that the action of the tribal council in entering 
into the agreement be submitted for ratification by vote of all members of the 
tribe in a referendum election to be called for that purpose after the agreement 
has been finally approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Because the determination has been made by the Congress that the construc- 
tion of the Dalles Dam is necessary and the dam is actually well in the course 
of construction, the people of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation of Oregon have come to appreciate the fact that they are being dealt 
with in open negotiations designed to reach a willing agreement, and the good 
faith attitude of the representatives of the Government in those negotiations 
has done much to persvade the Warm Springs Indians to approve the contract 
for money compensation and to ease the disappointment of the Indian people 
over the loss of their fishery. 


OTHER TRIBES AND ORGANIZATIONS TO RECEIVE COMPENSATION 


A small number of Indians, already mentioned, who are devendant from 
treaty tribe Indians but who are not enrolled or affiliated with any organized 
tribe, live in an Indian village known as Celilo Village on the south bank of the 
Columbia River at the site of the Celilo fishery. These Indians take fish at the 
Celilo fishery, and in the opinion of the Warm Springs !tndians the Indians liv- 
ing in t e Cel‘lo Village who are not enrolled or affiliated with any organized 
tribe are equitably entitled to some compensation which will give them sub- 
stantially the same compensation for their loss as will be received under the 
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present agreement by Indians enrolled in the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
springs Reservation of Oregon. So far as is known to the Warm Springs Indians, 
he only present obstruction to a contractual agreement by the Government with 

e group of unenrolled and unafliliated Indians in the Celilo Village is the 

t that they are as yet without any legal organization with which the Gov 

ment could contract. 

‘he Confederated Tribes of the Yakima Indian Reservation of Washington 

e not entered into any negotiations for compensation for the loss of their 
terest in the Celilo fishery. The Warm Springs Indians believe that historically 

e Celilo fisheries were not used by the Yakima tribes. However, the Warm 

prings Indians recognize that since the early removal of their forebears to 
eservations in 1855 and in years following some members of the tribes and bands 

middle Oregon who did fish at Celilo were removed to the Yakima Reservation 
nd enrolled as members of the Confederated Tribes of the Yakima Indian Reser- 
tion of Washington, and through the years there has been intermarriage by 

e people of the three major treaty tribes, so that equitably the Yakimas may 
be entitled to their fair proportionate share of the value of the Celilo fishery. 
Public statements of representatives of the Yakima Indians indicate that the 
Yakimas are disposed to Claim complete ownership of the Celilo fishery based upon 
a contention that the Warm Springs Indians relinquished their treaty fishing 

by the treaty of November 15, 1865. By that treaty the Warm Springs 
ndians were to receive the sum of $3,500 in exchange for their agreement to 
remain on the reservation and to go to and from their fisheries in the 
Columbia River only with the permission of the superintendent of the reservation 
evidenced by a written pass. There was no understanding or intent on the 
part of the Warm Springs Indians that the treaty of 1865 should deprive them of 
their treaty fishing rights, and there has never been any action on the part of 
the Government to so interpret the treaty of 1865 or to deprive the Warm Springs 
Indians of their treaty fishing rights. In 1888 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
bmitted, through the Secretary of the Interior, to the House of Representatives 
eport of investigation with respect to the circumstances of the 1865 treaty in 
which it was clearly set forth that all investigations disclosed that the Indians 
had never agreed by the treaty of 1865 to the relinquishment of their fishing 
rights in the Columbia River. A copy of Executive Document No. 183, volume 26, 
House of Representatives Executive Documents for the First Session, 50th Con- 
gress, 1887, S88, is attached as exhibit C. 

The Federal Government at all times since the treaty of November 15, 1865, 
has recognized the rights of the Warm Springs Indians to take fish at their usual 
and accustomed fishing sites at Celilo as those rights were secured by the treaty 
of June 25, 1855. 

Federal funds were appropriated in the year 1888 to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to purchase land at Celilo of sufficient area and in such locality as 
to afford suitable facilities for the Warm Springs Indians to take fish from the 
Columbia River and to proper cure the same (12 Stat., Treaties, 37). 

Thereafter in 1917 Federal funds were appropriated to be immediately avail- 
able for the purchase of a tract or tracts of land on the Columbia River to provide 
fishing grounds for the Warm Springs Indians and other middle Oregon tribes 
(25 Stat. 235). 

In 1929 the Federal Government transferred to the Secretary of the Interior for 
the use and benefit of the Warm Springs Indians a fishing camp site of approxi- 
mately 7.4 acres lying adjacent to the fishing sites at Celilo (39 Stat. 986). 

In 1947 the Federal Government appropriated funds for the purchase of 34.5 
acres of land at Celilo for the use of the Indians entitled to enjoy fishing rights 
at their old and accustomed fishing sites at and in the vicinity of Celilo Falls, 
with express mention in that act of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation of Oregon (45 Stat. 1158). 

The State of Oregon has by statute recognized the right of the Warm Springs 
Indians to take fish under their initial treaty of June 25, 1955 (61 Stat. 466). 

In the experience of the Warm Springs Indians since 1865 the only effort which 
has been made to challenge the treaty rights of the Warm Springs Indians in the 
Celilo fishery has been the recent claim of the Yakima Indians to complete 
»wnership of the Celilo fishery. It is difficult to believe that the Yakima Indians 
would claim to be entitled to a value of the fishery computed and determined 
upon the basis of fish caught by Warm Springs Indians and Umatilla Indians. 
rhe greatest sum to which they could in any event be entitled would be a evalua- 
tion based upon the fish actually caught by members of the Yakima Tribe. 
Until stringent action by the State of Washington against out-of-season Indian 
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fishing in that State in recent years, the Yakima Indians did not come from 
the State of Washington to the Celilo fisheries in Oregon in any great numbers, 
In recent years the Yakima Indians have been aggressive in their encroachment 
upon the fishing stations of the Warm Springs Indians and Umatilla Indians 
at Celilo. (Oregon Laws 1949, ch. 346). 


REQUEST OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON 


The people of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of 
Oregon appreciate the hearing given the tribal delegates and the consideration 
given this prepared statement. The people of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon in general council May 2, 1953, indicated 
their approval of the contract and théir willingness to proceed with final rati- 
fication of the agreement of March 10, 1953. Through their delegates, they 
respectfully ask favorable consideration of appropriations for the Dalles Dam 
project sufficient to permit the initial payment before December 31, 1953, of 
$200,000 to the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon. 

THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE 
WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON, 
CHARLES JacKsoNn, Delegate. 
FRANK SuppaHu, Delegate. 
T. LELAND Brown, 
The Dalles, Oreg. 
FRANK E. NASH, 
Portland, Oreg. 
Attorneys for the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation 
of Oregon, 


Mr. Brown. We thank you for the privilege of coming before you 
gain. Our last appei irance was in 1951. At that time we spoke 
against the appropriation for the Dalles Dam project item in the 
budget. In 1952 we appeared before the Senate committee and 
that time we changed our position and told the Senate that the Dalles 
Dam was necessary for national defense and that we would withdraw 


our objections, which we did. 

Twice your committee has refused to appropriate any money for 
the Dalles Dam project, stating as the reason because the Government 
had made no negotiations with the Indians for the loss of their fishery. 
1 am here to say to you gentlemen now that part of our exhibit is a 
copy of the original contract which has been negotiated between the 
Indians and the Army engineers and which has been approved by the 
Chief of the Army engineers, the tribal council of the Warm Springs 
Indians, and yesterd: y was approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

My associate, Mr. Nash, is very familiar with the statistical data 
we have attached to this contract. I do not want to take all of the 
time; so I will turn it over to Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you, sir. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Nasu. I think perhaps it is sey i make my statement brief, 
because the committee probably would like to hear from our Indian 
delegates. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Nasu. The contract has been framed upon the theory of a tak- 
ing by the Army engineers of property of the Warm Springs Tribe. 
The Celilo fishery is the last remaining great Indian fishery, and about 
the time our negotiations started for a contract with the engineers the 
States of Oregon and Washington came out with a joint study and 
statistical analysis running back over a period of 17 years, and in that 
study the joint commissions of Oregon and Washington valued the 
Celilo fishery at $23 million. In our negotiations with the engineers, 
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although we started at a higher figure and the engineers started at a 
lower figure, our negotiations proved the accuracy of the State figures, 
and the $23 million valuation is what has been agreed upon. 

The problem of the division of that sum among the Indians who are 
entitled was taken up from several different aspects. Because the 
tribal distributions in this area were somewhat indistinguishable 100 
years ago, and because members of the different tribes and nations 
went on the 3 reservations in the Northwest area, because there has 
been intermarriage among the Indians since and a mixture of the 
races, we thought an equitable distribution of the value of the fishery 
would be among the 3 tribes, the Yakima, Umatilla, and Warm 
Springs, upon the basis of population. Upon that basis, this sum 
provided in the Warm Springs contract was arrived at, and we 
thought it was important that our clients also receive an initial pay- 
ment under that contract in advance of the actual closing of the dam 
ind flooding of the fishery. So the contract calls for an initial pay- 
ment of $200,000 to the Warm Springs Indians this year out of the 
appropriation for the construction of the dam. 

The engineers assure us that figure is in their budget request. 

That $200,000 is attributable to the value of the fishing places which 
have been destroyed to date and the destruction from the flooding in 
the reservoir area. 

Mr. Hanpv. That is not done as a payment in advance; it is to com- 
pensate for the actual destruction that so far has taken place? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. That is the theory of the contract and the 
balance of the sum is to be paid at the time the fishery is actually 
flooded and lost to the Indians. 

| think it would be well now if the Indian delegates would speak 
to you. 

Mr. Hann. We will be very glad to hear from them. . 

Mr. Jackson. I ama member of the Tribe of Warm Springs Indians, 
Oregon, and chairman of the Tribal Council of the Confederated 
l'ribes. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago we appeared here—Mr. Brown, myself, 
and Frank Suppah—in opposition to the construction of the Dalles 
Dam. My people at that time bitterly resented the appropriation for 
the construction of said dam; but, as time has gone on, they see that 
the dam is being built for the need of the country’ s defense, and since 
that time they have changed their position and think now that it 
would be a good thing for this country. 

We have boys in the armed services, and they would like to be 
protected, too, and stay at home, if possible. 

Mr. Hann. Lagree. 

Mr. Jackson. So I am guided mostly by what my people think. 
And I think the majority of my people now are in favor of accepting 
the proposals made by the Army engineers, through their counsel and 
their delegates. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 

Now we will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Suppah. 

Mr. Suprau. My name is Frank Suppah. I am a delegate of the 
Warm Springs Tribe. 
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Mr. Chairman, I will say this. We know we should be paid for our 
fishery on the theory of our treaty of June 15, 1855, and it is our 
attitude toward the dam—my people have considered the thing— 
that since the Congress went on record that the dam should be built, 
then my ao le reversed their opposition on the theory of stre ngthe “1 
ing the Nation to protect one and all in the United States. 

And I will say the attitude toward their tribal rights to the fishery 
in the Celilo vincinity, which will be inundated by the dam, is that 
the Warm Springs Tribe of Indians only ask for what is considered 
to be exact figures arrived at by the State of Oregon Fish Commission 
and the State of Washington and the department of fishery. We only 
ask for an equal share in the division of the $23 million which is 
represented as the value of the fishery. 

And on the negotiations I will say that the Indians have negotiated 
with the district Army engineer in Portland, and they have ¢ changed, 
modified, and finally come to an agreement with the tribal council 
which was approved by the Chief of Engineers here in Washington 
and finally ended up with Governor McKay’s approval as Secretary 
of the Interior. Therefore, we are only asking for what is just 
compensation of the fishery for the Warm Springs Confederated 
Tribes. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Suppah. It has been the committee’s 
pleasure to have you and Mr. Jackson here personally with us this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Coon. I want to thank the committee for giving us this time. 
I know you are a fine committee and the Warm Springs Indians are 
a mighty fine tribe and highly respected in my district in eastern 
Oregon. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your appearance. 


Tuourspay, May 14, 1953. 
Bracnu Erosion, Fiorma 


WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very glad to have with us this after- 
noon our friend and colleague, Congressman Charles E. Bennett, of 
Florida, who is going to discuss a problem in connection with coopera- 
tive funds for beach-erosion work under the act passed by the 79th 
Congress. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, first, let me express my appreciation 
for this opportunity to testify before you today. In appearing before 
you I am primarily interested in presenting the beach-erosion problem 
at Jacksonville Beach, Neptune Beach, Atlantic Beach, and Ponte 
Vedra Beach in the district which I represent, and in requesting a 
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very small appropriation which would be helpful i in solving this and 

er similar problems throughout the United States. Since there is 

specific authorization for a beach-erosion project at our beaches, 

derstand that I cannot ask for an appropriation to take care of 

pecific construction project. What I am respectfully requesting 

that this subcommittee give careful consideration to a small appro- 

ition for cooperative studies which might be used as a basis for 

re cooperative construction projects. We have not yet had even 
operative study at our beaches. 

[ am advised that the budget contains no funds for cooperative 
tudies, but that the 1953 appropriation contained an item of $75,000 

this purpose. Now, I realize that the members of this committee 
| this subcommittee are straining every nerve to balance the budget 

d reduce taxes, and I certainly commend you for the fine work you 

doing along this line. Still, I know you are anxious to avoid any 
cuts which will be pennywise but pound foolish. 

| believe that a good argument can be made that failure to appro- 
priate for cooperative studies in 1954 might be a reduction of that 
type. 

lo illustrate my point, permit me for a minute to go back into 

e history of our beach erosion problem. During the 1930's a sea- 
wall was built under a Federal construction program. You will re- 
call that these programs were carried out with the object of reviving 
the economy with worthwhile construction projects. Apps rently, 
there was a tendency to go into these programs in haste in an effort 
to revive the economy without del: iy, and this project was apparently 
not well planned. This is indicated by the breaching and undermin- 

g a the seawall in a severe storm in 1947. Since that time portions 
of the beaches communities have lain unprotected and another storm 
of the severity of that one would do incalculable damage there. 

| may add that even in the last storm there were residences in there of 
considerable size that were washed into the sea which people never 
would have conceived of being in any way endangered. And they 

ere not residences built right on the shoreline, either; some of them 
were protected by a seawall that was considered to be adequate. But 
some of these residences collapsed into the sea and others had to be 
removed. 

Recently, we have heard considerable speculation as to how the ad- 
ministration would avoid a depression in the event that its efforts 
ita general international settlement should be successful and military 
expenditures should be sharply curtailed. There is a general opinion 
that one way the economy might be cushioned is through needed con- 
struction projects. For this reason, it is farsighted policy to appro- 
priate a few thousand dollars a year for cooperative studies at this 
time. This will give us a comfortable backlog of sound construction 
projects which have been thoroughly planned. Then, when we need 
to avail ourselves quickly of a number of projects, there will be no 
temptation to build poorly planned facilities; and the tragic waste 
of the last project at our beaches will not be repeated. By spending 
just a few thousand dollars now, we can insure against waste of much 
larger sums later. 

As to how much should be appropriated for cooperative studies in 
1954, I leave to your judgment. Perhaps $75,000 is too much. But for 
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the reasons I have stated above, I ask your serious consideration of at 
least a small appropriation for cooperative studies. Thank you, 
again, for permitting me to appear before you today. 

Mr. Hanp. I must say to my friend from Florida that we have got to 
decide—and very soon, I think—the general question of whether or 
not we are going to ever implement the authorizing act of the 79th 
Congress with respect to beach erosion and coastal protection. 

This committee has been sitting here now for a couple of weeks i 
continuous session, and we have heard projects—and I do not suppose 
there are more than a handful that do not have real merit, but there 
are projects which involve flood protection on the great rivers of our 
West; there are projects which involve purely local flood protection, 
which only involve comparatively very small munic ipalities and very 
small areas. That is the type of projects for which this Congress his- 
torically has been appropriating huge sums of money—certainly ever 
since the 1936 Flood Control Act and possibly in some cases even be 
fore that. 

In 1945, I think it was, some of us who represented coastal areas, 
conceiving that ony water was just as wet as fresh water and having 
serious flood problems in our coastal towns, especially our great 
resorts, along our entire Atlantic Coast from New York to Florida, 
and which is also true of the Pacific Coast and also true of the Great 
Lakes, flood problems which, while not involving vast areas at any 
one time, still involved lives and property of the American people 
just as much and just as precious as those living in our middle West 
and far West which we are doing our best to protect. 

Undoubtedly this is probably a pretty poor time for us to talk 
ibout the situation, because we are trying to economize and we are 
trying to balance the budget, and it would be impracticable for Con- 
gress to consider the problem of beach protection, which would be, in 
the long run, a very expensive thing. Nevertheless, it is just as equi- 
table and just as much legally authorized for Congress to consider 
these projects as it is to consider the meritorious projects which are in 
the far West. 

Congressman Bennett, who has just testified requesting at least 
planning money for cooperative studies which, as he has said, must 
be done, is, in my judgment, on perfectly sound ground. He a 
others 3 in that great resort State have this problem acutely; I in my 

tate of New Jersey have it acutely, and we have to get our heads 
cael and decide whether we are going to implement that program 
or whether we are not, and let us stop kidding ourselves about it. If 
Congress is not going to implement it in some reasonable fashion, then 
we might as well repeal the act of Congress passed in the 79th Congress. 

I do not hesitate to say for the record that I am personally at least 
very sympathetic with the plea which has just been made by Congress 
man Bennett. I think I should add, also, that it is not a narrow or 
local problem in which only Charley Bennett and TI are involved. 
I wrote a letter not long ago to Members of the House whom I selecte . 
because I thought their districts particularly would be interested and 
probably were interested. As T recall, I had 131 replies indicating 
there was a deep interest in the question of beach erosion and protec- 
tion, particularly in the coastal area. Those 131 represent a very fair 
proportion of the House of Representatives, and those 131 Congress- 
men represent a very fair proportion not only of the population but 
of the value, the ratables, that are being protected in the United States. 
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So far as I am concerned, I am not prepared yet to give up the fight 
for coastal protection as well as protection in the interior. 

[hank you for your statement. 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Chairman, if I might say a word, I am delighted 
to hear your statement. I think it is a very fair and very sound 
tatement. I am sure every Member of Congress who represents a 

stal district is seriously concerned about this beach erosion problem 
vyhich you mention. 

If I might go just a step further, I have been concerned for quite 
ome time about the fact that there is not e nough money appropriated 
to complete the surveys that have been authorized by Congress during 
he past several years. 

7 Hanp. You are talking now about general surveys? 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about general surveys. 

Mr. Hanp. That also is true. 

Mr. Sikes. The engineers tell me it would take about $3 million 
to complete those surveys. They are projects in which preliminary 
hearings have been held, and in the main they are gathering dust 

‘uuse there is not enough money for them to “complete the surveys 
a make a report. This is a very disturbing thing, and I hope Con- 
vress is going to be able to finish that job it started. Even though you 
ire so completely right in that we must balance the budget if we pos- 
bly can, I feel that, having started the job, we should finish it, and 
survey money is one of those jobs that we started and have not finished. 

Mr. Rizey. While I do not represent a district which has any coast 
line in it, I am tremendously interested in this problem of beach 
erosion, and a study to determine just how it can be eradicated or 
yrevented. I think the beaches of the Nation are among its great 
ssets, and every step should be taken to make a study of the erosion 
prob lem for the purpose of trying to protect and save this asset— 
not only for the present generation but for the future. 

Mr. Hanp. I am glad to hear the statement made by my colleague, 
Mr. Riley. I do not want to put too much more in the record. 1 
have already from time to time spoken to my colleagues too often, I 
suppose, about Atlantic City, which is one of the 20 or 30 resorts I 
represent, Atlantic City possibly being the major summer sea resort 
in the country. 

Some years ago—I think it isa lesser figure today, because there have 
been revaluations—the assessed value of the shore line of Atlantic 
City was $100 million. And Atlantie City is not a local city; it 
entertains an average of over 10 million visitors in the course of a year. 
That to me is at least as important as the town of X in Montana which 
has a flood problem. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hanp. Incidentally, their project has been approved by the 
engineers under the fi passed by the 79th Congress, and the benefit 
to cost ratio is 5 to 1, which is greater than I have seen before this 
committee, 

Mr. Sixes. May I be listed as appearing in support. of Congressman 
Bennett’s position and also appearing in support of the great Florida 
flood control project which Congressman Dwight Rogers is shortly 
to present ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. May I say I also very much approve of Congressman 
Rogers’ projects. 
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Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have with us this afte: 

noon Congressman Dwight Rogers and other members of the Florida 

delegation, Senator Holland, and my former constituent, Senato 

Smathers, and other persons representing various local interests wl 

will discuss with the committee various central and southern Florida 

flood control projects. 

Mr. Rocrers. I shall be very brief in my remarks since our time 
limited. We have our two Florida Senators here who desire to be 
heard on this proposition, and we have also Col. Gee who is a consult 
ing engineer. I will only take a few minutes to again speak to you 
in support of the all-important central and southern Florida flood 
control project. 

Since I, as well as other members of the Florida delegation and wit 
nesses who have come up from Florida to appear before you, have 
gone into detail as to the merits of this project on former ‘hearings: 
I will not again repeat the various phases and stages of this project. 
which will be covered by the speakers to follow me. You are, I am 
sure, familiar with our overall flood control and water conservatio! 
program of the State of Florida. 

The central and southern Florida flood control project, authorized 
in the Flood Control] Act of 1948, is of vital concern to me as the Rep 
resentative of the Sixth Congressional District of Florida. The very 
heart of this project is loc ated in my district. Never before in the 
history of south Florida has an engineering plan and a federally au 
thorized project done so much to generate public confidence in the 
‘future of our agricultural economy. Florida’s interest. in this project 
was translated into positive action as early as 1949 when first State 
funds were appropriated to cover the local share of costs under this 
cooperative Federal-State program. 

This is one project the completion of which is in the national inter 
est and security. This area must be protected not only to preserv: 
human life but to protect agricultural lands for the production of 
foodstuff. This area can easily be called the winter bread basket of 
America and, of course, the production of winter vegetables and winter 
crops is necessary for the feeding of our population and, in addition 
to that, our Armed Forces. 

Once again I thank you for your courtesy in permitting me to ap- 
pear be fore your committee, and I urge upon you the inclusion in the 
Army civil- functions bill for fiscal year 1954 the sum of $5 million 
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for the continuation of construction on the central and southern 
Florida flood-control project. I pledge to you the continuing support 
of the State of Florida under this program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to now present Senator Holland 
who will discuss the merits and reasonableness of our request. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 

Now, Senator Holland, the committee will be very happy to hear 
from you. 

Senator Hotianp. I have copies of my statement here and will sub- 
mit that for the record and go very briefly through the picture. 

Mr. Hanp. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SPESSARD L. HOLLAND (VDEMOCRAT, FLORIDA) BEFORE THE 
House APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIvIL FUNCTIONS—May 14, 1953 


THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee in support of the Bureau of the Budget’s recommendation that $800,000 
be appropriated for the central and southern Florida flood-control project in 
fiscal year 1954, and also to strongly request that the committee raise the amount, 
which is woefully inadequate, to $5 million in order to properly continue the im- 
portant work on this vital project and to keep the project on the schedule which 
was adopted on July 23, 1952, at a joint meeting of the Corps of Engineers and 
the Central and Southern Florida Flood Control District. 

The committee wi llrecall that the first phase of the project was approved by 
Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1948. The original estimate of the cost of 
the first phase was about $70 million of which the Federal Government would 
contribute about $58 million. At the same time the Congress approved the 
project, it also authorized the appropriation of $16,200,000 for initiation and 
partial completion of the first phase and for the continuation of engineering 
studies and investigation. The Flood Control Act of 1950 authorized a further 
appropriation of $20 million in addition te the initial authorization. The ap 
proval by the Congress of the first phase was the climax of over 10 years of 
hard work on the part of the Corps of Engineers, officials of the State of Florida, 
and private citizens who assembled the necessary data. The report of the 
engineers was printed as House Document 643, 80th Congress. Under the plan 
of the engineers, the State of Florida must pay 15 percent of the construction 
cost plus cost of lands, easements, rights-of-way, maintenance, and operation 
of the completed works, and must also secure the United States against claims 
for damage arising from construction and operation of the works. These require- 
ments of local cooperation mean in effect that the State of Florida is bearing 
39 percent of the total economic cost and the Federal Government 61 percent- 

The Corps of Engineers advises that the first phase of the project provides the 
unusually high benefit-to-cost ratio of 4.038 to 1. 

The plan as a whole embraces about 15,570 square miles in central and southern 
Florida. This area includes all, or a portion of, 17 counties in the southern part 
f Florida, and contains more than one-third of Florida’s population. Also this 
urea produces the bulk of our winter vegetable crops and sugarcane, and much of 
our citrus and cattle. The area played a vital role in the production of such food 
commodities in World War II, and it is doing the same in the current emergency. 
The highly developed agricultural winter-resort and industrial area along the 
lower east coast of Florida is vitally affected by this plan and is a part of it. 
Also included in this area is the Marine Air Station at Opa-locka, Fla., and sev- 
eral inactive bases which may be used in the current emergency. 

This project will greatly reduce flood damage, conserve water during droughts, 
recharge the ground-water supply, resist further salt-water intrusion, and help 
to eliminate the burning of muck lands during drought periods. Congressional 
approval of the project came too late in 1948 to obtain a Federal appropriation ; 
therefore, in order to get the necessary planning work under way without delay, 
the State of Florida, with several local agencies, advanced $120,000 for this work. 
Also the State of Florida, in carrying out its responsibility in connection with this 
plan, since the passage of the Flood Control Act of 1948, has appropriated a total 
amount of $6,128,125. This appropriation covers the sums appropriated at two 
biennial sessions of the State legislature in 1949 and 1951. In addition, there 
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has been raised by local taxation within the district the sum of § 

use on this project. Furthermore, both houses of the Florida Legislature have 
recently passed a new biennial appropriation bill which includes the further sum 
of $3,250,000 for this project. This figure was arrived at on the basis of the 
10-year program agreed upon by the central and southern Florida flood control 
district and the Corps of Engineers. The appropriation bill is now in confer 
ence, but the amount specified for this project is not in controversy. Local au 
thorities have planned their biennial budget relying in good faith on the agreed 
10-year program, and we feel that every effort should be made by the Federa! 
Government to fulfill its obligations and permit an orderly development of this 
project. The central and southern Florida flood control district has expended a 
total of $6,884,673 of State and local funds on the project and to date, the Fed 
eral Government has appropriated $18,800,000 for the project. 

Mr. Chairman, we are still dealing with the first phase of this project, which 
consists principally of the imperative lifesaving and property-saving work 
About 2,500 lives were lost through floods in this area in 1926 and 192s. It is 
estimated that direct crop and property damage caused by hurricanes and floods 
in this area in 1947 and 1948 alone amounts to $75,213,700. 

‘The Corps of Engineers advises that if the first phase of the project had been 
completed prior to 1947, it would have prevented about 50 percent or $25,100,000 
of the damages suffered in 1947 in the east coast-Everglades-Okeechobee area 
Also, the engineers estimate that the entire plan of improvement will produce 
benefits from flood damages prevented, land use, and preservation of fish and 
wildlife of $24,500,000 annually. 

Mr. Chairman, the first construction on this project started in January 1950 
and since that date we have made great progress because of the appropriations 
by the Congress and the State of Florida and the flood control district and the 
cooperative efforts of the Corps of Engineers, and the officials of the central and 
southern Florida flood control district. At the present time there has been 
constructed a continuous line of levees extending from the east shore of Lake 
Okeechobee, at a point 6 miles north of Canal Point to a point 10.5 miles south 
of the Tamiami Trail southwest of Miami. The total length of this levee system 
is about 120 miles. All of these levees have been completed except that on the 
east side of the conservation areas; the levees have not been constructed to their 
final grade, but are built to an interim grade sufficient to give complete flood 
protection under present conditions and they will be raised when water is stored 
in these areas. 

The State of Florida to date has more than met its proportionate share of the 
cost of the project. The State, its citizens, and the Federal Government already 
have heavy investinents in flood-control projects in our State. The levee around 
a portion of Lake Okeechobee was constructed by the Corps of Engineers and is 
still under their jurisdiction. It was built at a cost of $20,000,000 after the 
terrible disasters suffered in that area in 1926 and 1928, when so many lives 
were lost. In addition, the State of Florida, directly and through drainage dis 
tricts, has spent over $29,000,000, and private citizens have spent additional 
millions. 

The central and southern Florida project incorporates, within the system of 
major works to be provided, all of the works of the Everglades drainage district 
which were completed prior to the authorization of this project and entirely 
with State and district funds. The actual cost of these improvements, paid for 
entirely by loeal interests, was approximately $18,000,000. This large contri 
bution, in the form of completed works, is accepted as a part of the project, but 
local interests are given no credit in the project cost distribution for this large 
expenditure of funds. In addition, approximately $16,000,000 had been invested 
by private landowners in the water-control facilities. In other words, at the 
time the central and southern flood control district was authorized in 1948, local 
interests had already spent in the Everglades agricultural area $34,000,000 on 
flood control and water conservation. 

Since the start of construction in January of 1950 the flood-control district 
has spent a considerable amount of money for acquisition of rights-of-way. The 
costs to date have been 244 nereent of the Corns of Engineers’ estimate for these 
rights-of-way included in House Document 6438. During the same period the 
flood-control district has engaged in certain relocation works. For the projects 
already completed, the cost experience shows these items to amount to 156 per 
cent of the original engineers’ estimate. The project has developed to the point 
where major works within the agricultural area south and southwest of Lake 
Okeechobee are now being initiated. In this area relocation costs may be ex- 
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pected to increase sharply as compared with the cost experience to date atong 
the lower east coast. 

House Document 643 includes an estimate of right-of-way costs for the author- 
ized first phase in the amount of $2,376,290. ‘The estimated cost of relocations 
for this authorized work is $1,221,950. Assuming that the cost experience 
continues to bear the same relation to original estimates, as has been the case 
to date, the total estimated cost of rights of way for the first phase will be 
$5,798,147. Similarly, the relocation cost is estimated to be $1,906,242, or a 
total of $7,704,389, for rights of way and relocations alone. In addition, $1,300,- 
892 has been spent for acquisition of lands within the conservation area. Pend 
ing condemnation suits for additional tracts will require the expenditure of 
approximately $300,000 to round out the acquisition of these large water storage 
areas. Thus, the total estimates of cost for land acquisition, rights-of-way, and 
relocations under the first phase becomes $9,305,281, or 258 percent of the Corps 
of Engineers’ 1947 estimate. 

While this increase in the estimated cost of rihgts-of-way and relocation under 
the project will be incurred by local interests, the Federal Government costs 
have increased an estimated 40 percent, based upen the latest estimates sub- 
mitted by the Corps of Engineers. Local intersts will, of course, pay 15 percent 
of the actual cost of construction under the authorized first phase. 

Even after this Federal-State cooperative program is completed, the drainage 
district and individual landowners must provide their own water control works 
before they can realize the full benefit of this program. It is estimated thet this 
cost to private landowners will exceed the combined Federal-State expenditures 
by a ratio of at least 2 to 1. 

We have made progress, but recent disasters such as were experienced in 1947, 
1948, and 1949 point out clearly the urgent need to complete the over-all com- 
prehensive plan and anything less than that will not protect the southern and 
eentral part of our State. 

In order to progress properly with this project, it is essential that the following 
specific items be provided for in fiscal year 1954 in the amounts indicated: 
(These amounts are actual contractors earnings and not total contract amounts.) 


L-15_.-----_...--__.---... $740, 000j 8-6 (structure) " 245. 000 
L-14 ake 408, 000 | S-2 (machinery ) 370, 000 
L-12--- . : 462, 000 | S-2 (structure) 171, 000 
ite... .. 673, 000 | S-8 (machinery ) 190, 000 
Dae... 531, 000 ote 


S-6 (machinery )_~.—-~------ 700, 000 Total 4, 012, 000 


In addition to these expenditures for actual construction, we recommend 
that the appropriation be increased to $5 million to provide approximately $1 
million for the further advancement of engineering planning on the overall 
project to enable the Corps of Engineers to keep the project on schedule, in the 
future, by getting engineering well advanced during the fiscal year 1954. 

The long line of levees and structures on the east side of the project are most 
helpful to the population of the lower east coast of Florida, but it is obvious 
that they have increased the danger of flood west of the levees. This area 
will not only get its usual amount of floodwaters, but a greater amount, because 
the levees on the east now prevent the natural drainage of flcodwat rs Aety- 
ally, by addition of these levees and structures the danger of flood along certain 
of the major canals has been increased, and we should move as rapidly as pos- 
sible to remove this temporary threat by completing the entire project at the 
earliest possible date. 

Florida is one of the fastest growing States in the Union. The estimated 
population as of July 1, 1952, was 3,100.000, and this 83d Congress inc!ndes 
© additional Members of the House of Representatives from Florida. Much 
of the new growth of our State is in the area covered by this nrojoct. The 
people of Florida are behind the project and have demonstrated their interest by 
action in meeting their obligations in regard to the project well ahead of 
schedule.’ I believe that it is the duty and obligstion of the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue to live up to its part of the project and provide the necessary 
Federal funds to move the work along in an orderly and economical manner. 


Senator Hotianp. The purple on this map shows the works that had 
been completed before this present program was authorized in 1948. 
They had been completed either by the State of Florida or by the 
Everglades Drainage District, which was a State agency. Much 
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work had also been done by subdrainage districts. In addition, al- 
though not shown, quite extensive works had been completed around 
the lower side of Lake Okeechobee and around the upper end by the 
Federal Government amounting to about $20 million. Those works 
by the Federal Government followed our 2 great storm disasters of 
1926 and 1928, when we lost 300 people in the storm of 1926 and 2,200 
in this same area in the storm of 1928. 

The levees built by the Federal Government prevented a recurrence 
of those disasters by way of water being blown from Lake Okee- 
chobee out across into the neighboring populated lands that are very 
low. Our big trouble from hurricanes comes from the blowing of 
water and not the blowing of the wind. It just throws millions of 
tons of that shallow water out of the lake and takes everything with it. 

Mr. Hann. Let me say to you we heard a lot of interesting testi 
mony on that very point. 

Senator Hotianp. The point I am making at this stage is that both 
the Federal and the State and local governments had done a large 
amount of work before this present program was started, and the 
State and local governments had done vastly more in terms of money 
than the Federal Government, but each played an important part. 

Then along came the act of Congress based upon the engineers’ re- 
report to lay down this program, phase 1 of a comprehensive program 
which would, if all aye solve this problem. It relates not only 
to what you see there but to areas in the State farther north comprising 
a total of about 15,500 square miles of land. 

Phase 1 relates just to the areas east and south of Lake Okeechobee 
where you see the green and red lines and, as you see, it joins onto the 
State and Federal structures which had been made before 1948. This 
first phase includes primarily the lifesaving and property-protecting 
features of the work. 

We have moved very fast, thanks to Federal assistance and thanks 
to our own State and district efforts, since this was approved in 1948. 
All of this red line, beginning just below the mouth of the St. Lucie 
Canal and extending in a generally southerly direction 120 miles clear 
down to a distance of 1014 miles below the Tamiami Trail, which runs 
due west from Coral Gables, below Miami, has been completed at this 
time. Part of it is completed to its ultimate height, but the parts that 
adjoin the areas that are to be storage areas are completed only to a 
height to give complete flood protection under the present conditions. 
When those storage areas are closed by building additional levees to 
impound the water, then those levees along the east of the storage areas 
will have to be built to their ultimate height. But the engineers have 
very properly confined their construction in the beginning to that 
which will give protection to life, limb, and property to the maxi- 
mum degree. 

In addition to that which is already completed, there is under con- 
struction at this time an important series of connecting links of pump- 
ing stations at 20-mile bend on the West Palm Beach Canal.: Under 
construction also is this L-7 [indicating on map] which will tend to 
give protection to the 1]: keside, the highely developed agricultural land- 
side, from the water which will be poured, under the system which has 
already been created, down into the northernmost storage area. 
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\lso under construction is this L-1, or a portion of it, southwest 
of Clewiston, which will tend to give immediate relief and greater 
portection to the highly developed sugarcane and residential lands 
round Clewiston. All of this important east coast area was given 

- first designated construction to give immediate protection to the 
eavy population along the east coast and the gardening and dairying 
reas and similar places along there, because that area had sustained 

e greater part of the total damage of about $57 million in the flood of 
i947. That whole east coast area has been completed or else is under 
way. 

Now we are up against this situation. The Budget Bureau has cut 
he heart out of the program. I think we might as well be very frank 
ibout it. They say they want to go on a plan whereby all money ap- 
propriated w ill be expended in the year for which it is appropriated— 

it is, expended or committed in that year. That simply plays havoe 

ith our program that was worked out in detail with the engineers in 

full-dress meeting with our State agency, which is the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control District, which is a taxing entity 
onsisting of 17 counties in the southeastern part of the State, which 

is been contributing heavily from millage levies to this program. 
the State, by general appropriations, and the district have con- 

buted up to now nearly $7 million, as you will see from my formal 
statement. This is a cooperative project under which the State and 
local agencies must pay 39 percent of the total in addition to the very 
eavy contribution they made before this started and which, in many 

nstances, amounted to bonding clear up to the maximum millage by 
some 11 or 12 subdrainage districts. 

Now, if the budget program is adopted, it will mean we can con- 
tinue with L-7 and L-I' and complete various structures, principally 
small laterals along the east coast, and will have entirely spent all of 
our money that comes from Federal sources at the end of - next 
fiscal year, but. we will not have let any contracts after July 1953; 
we will not have matched the cooperative funds already prov idled by 

State and district ; we will not have provided the continuity which is 
so essential to this kind of program, and particularly so when the State 
isa Whole is being called upon to contribute the most of the State as- 
sistance out of general State revenue as it has done up to now. We 
think that would be just about as destructive a thing as could happen 
down there. I referred to the fact that the engineers and the com- 
ninneaaee of the drainage districts entered into what was regarded 

s a firm progress agenda for a period of some years ahead until this 
phase 1 was completed, and the State has been living up to that in 
full. And the engineers know that. They submitted a request for $6 

million for this next year and later cut it to $5 million. I am sure you 
gentlemen know the Budget Bureau last fall cut it to $1.5 million, 
ind now when the new budget authorities ¢ut it to $800,000, that just 
ineans there will be no new contracts let in fiscal 1954 and means that 
except to pay out the contracts which will be let by June 30 of this 
year and by which the already appropriated funds will be all com- 
mitted, that the program will come to a complete halt at the end of 
next year or on July 1, 1954. 

We do not think that will commend itself to your good common- 
sense as a way to move ahead with a project of this size and impor- 
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tance, nor do we believe that you yourselves will feel that it is a sound 
measure of the coopel ration which the Federal Government would 
want to show by its performance, compared with what the State 
and local governments are doing and want to do, to continue to give 
better protection. 

Mr. Rogers. What did the Legislature of the State of Florida do 
this year with reference to an appropriation to continue this? 

Senator Hotianp. In the general appropriation bill now pending 
in the legislature, passed in different forms in the two houses, but the 
same item—there is no difference of opinion between the senate and 
the house, as it is included in both bills—is about $3,250,000. My 
formal statement gives the exact figure. 

Now, the rate of progress having been mutually planned on this 
project, let us move ahead to do the Federal part of this matter. 
As you will notice, this levee [indicating] beginning at the lake and 
going down to join up with L-7—I believe it is L-14—should 
pli wed under construction in this coming year. Likewise, the levees 
that go south from the lake, L-19 and L-20, are scheduled for letting 
this year. Likewise, the Palm Beach Canal going from the place 
of this great collection of ane stations at S—) northwest ward 
that first projects should be let. And they have 5 very important 
structures or machinery or both that should be let, 2 at S—6, 2 at S-2. 
where the Palm Beach Canal comes in, and 1 where the Miami Canal 
comes out of the lake at S-3. This whole thing has been planned 
with a view to continuity and getting the program regularly done 
The needed program for this year requires a Federal appropriation 
of $5 million as asked by the engineers. 

We would gladly match, as far as the State is concerned, a much 
larger program for this coming year, but we do stand unitedly back 
of the commission which represents the State and which also raises 
local money from millage or taxation, and we have both funds already 
provided and will be ready to go ahead with the program worked out 
in good faith, put down in black and white and agreed upon formally 
by the commissioners of the district for the State and by the engineers. 
And we would very much dislike to see what — amount to a 
stoppage of work at the end of this next year without anything 
being let during the year, and the thing coming to a halt at that 
time when the work is not even nearing completion. 

And one result of partially doing the work is the greatly complicated 
effect and increased danger on many property owners and many 
communities, because you cannot bottle up water into a smaller 
space without adversely affecting those on the wrong side of the levees 
and on the wrong side of pumping structures, as you gentlemen appre- 
ciate. And the nearer you get to completion of this kind of a com 
prehensive plan, the more ‘acutely you hurt those people not vet 
protracted but who have other people’s water dumped on them. 

So we want to move with dispatch. We stand ready to do our part 
so far as the State and local districts are concerned. We have never 
asked for the Federal budget to be exceeded in any former years. We 
dislike to do so now. I know something of the problem you face. I 
am on the Public Works Committee in the Senate and also on the 
Civil Functions Appropriations Subcommittee, and I know we have 
the same problems that you face here. But I just do not like to see what 
looks like a lack of cooperative performance and a lack of good faith 
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in going forward with a program of this kind, cooperative as it is 
nd requiring as heavy expenditures as it does, of the State and local 
covernments. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee is very glad to have had your presenta- 
tion of it and are happy for your appearance here this afternoon. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Rogers. Now I would like to call on Senator Smathers. 

Mr. Hanp. Senator Smathers, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Senator Smaruers. First, may I subscribe to everything which has 
thus far been said by Senator Holland, Congressman Rogers, and the 
other Congressmen. 

I would like to submit for the record at this time a written statement 
and then say just a few words about it. 

Mr. Hanpv. Without objection, that will be incorporated in the 
rec ord. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


ATEMENT OF SENATOR GEORGE SMATHERS BEFORE THE CIVIL FUNCTIONS SuB 
COMMITTEE OF THE Housk APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEI 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opprotunity of making a statement along with 

y colleagues on this subject. The Florida delegation is unanimous in appealing 

» this committee to support adequate appropriations for these important civil 

ctions projects in the State of Florida. These undertakings are so impor 
tant to national security, to the development of our material resources, and to 
maintenance of a sound economy as to argue irrefutably for a substantial prose 
cution of these projects. 

At a time when the attention of all the citizens is focused on our mounting 
public debt and the tremendous expenditures being made by our National Govern 
ment, those of us who favor a sound Government economy and balanced budget 

e an added responsibility for substantiating any claims for needed appro 

riations, 

Last year we made this same plea. In eliminating projects which could be 
delayed, the Budget Bureau and the President in his budget had eliminated all 
but three major projects in Florida, This year we are especially seeking your 
aid in keeping alive these two projects: 

1. The south and central Florida flood-control and water-conservation pro 
gram for which $5 million has been recommended in next year’s appropriation 

2. The Jim Woodruff dam and locks on the Appalachicola River, at the con 
fluence of the Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers, for which $10,400,000 had been 
recommended this year, but this amount has been reduced to $7,900,000 by this 
administration. 

This administration has reduced to $800,000 the proposed appropriation for 
this flood-control program, for all practical purposes reducing it to a caretaker 
basis at a time when it should be pushed to completion. 

Mr. Chairman, we contend that it is false economy to make such a reduction 
We believe it is the utmost extravagance to neglect protection of our natural 
resources. Mr, Chairman, we can also save money by firing the tax collector. 
We believe we will be practicing the utmost in economy at this stage of the work 
to increase the appropriation, to redouble our efforts. We are confident you 
will agree with us that this drastic cut is not feasible, is not economy. 

The Jim Woodruff Dam likewise is soundly supported from the defense con 
sideration. Even beside that point, which cannot be refuted and which is con- 
clusive, the Government already has spent about $30 million on this project, and 
it would be manifestly unsound to abandon or curtail it at this point. 

We believe that these projects meet the test of sound business, and 1n my hum- 
ble judgment, if the Congress would apply the yardstick of sound business princi- 
ples to Government spending, many of the financial troubles which beset the 
Government and the Congress today could be ended. 

If that very simple step were taken—that fundamental formula applied 
we would have at least a chance to balance the budget with present national 
income, 
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These projects already are well under way. It would be utter folly and in- 
excusable waste to fail to carry them to completion even if there were not other 
sound, compelling reasons for continuing this program. 

What does a sound business concern do when it considers an expenditure of 
funds? It looks for a return on its investment. It does not simply throw money 
away. It considers what its stockholders are going to get back as a result of 
spending the money. There is the element of public service too, but the best 
service to society is rendered by sound operations. 

We might be able to balance our budget tomorrow if that principle is applied to 
all our appropriations, if all waste is eliminated and all unnecessary spending is 
halted. That is a big order, but I think we all recognize it for the truth. 

What we are talking about today is a program which would pass the board of 
directors of any big corporation. 

We are investing in our natural resources. 

We are spending with assurance of high returns. 

We will get back in Federal taxes alone every penny that we will be putting 
into this program. 

We will provide jobs, not just for the construction of this water-control system, 
but jobs for agriculture workers, industrial laborers, and many others for th: 
years to come, 

We will insure an adequate year-round fresh vegetable supply for much of t] 
Nation for all the years to come. 

We will strengthen our entire Nation’s economy, contribute substantially to its 
standard of living, and bolster one of our great and most vital industries. 

It would be the most foolish economy to eliminate or reduce this program 
Sound business judgment would dictate that this project be sped to completion, 
not slowed or retarded. 


Senator Smaruers. I am sure everybody in the State of Florida or 
almost everybody is interested in economy, just as you people are. 
As a matter of fact, our State voted for General Eisenhower, and 
I am confident one of the reasons they did is because they felt he 
would institute a sound program of economy in the Government. 


They wanted that then; they want it now. But they also recognize 
there is a difference between true economy and false’ economy ; oe re 
is a difference between economy and what amounts to a waste of : 
investment. Where there has been a wise investment made, I am 
sure they down there who are advocates of economy want this wise 
investment to be continued. 

In 1948 the Republicans controlled the Congress, and at that time 
the Republicans who sat right around this table were convinced of 
the merit of this Florida flood-control program even before it had 
ever been started. They started it. We had just had a very bad flood 
down in the State of Florida, which Senator Holland described, 
which caused much loss of life and cost $57 million. Representations 
were made that that should be stopped; representations were made 
that, if the Federal Government would join with our State government 
and local governments in building this flood-control project, the ratio 
of return to the Federal Government in taxes and production would 
cover more than the expense which the Federal Government incurred. 
And the Republican members who were then on the Appropriations 
Committee, as well as the Democrats, agreed at that time that it 
was a wise investment and authorized $16.3 million for this project. 
Now, once again, the Republicans are in charge of the Congress, 
and again we are all interested in economy. It seems to me that the 
members of this committee wanting economy and striving for economy 
should, nevertheless, not in effect pull the rug out from under the com- 
mittee which instituted this program back in 1948, at a time when 
there was also great emphasis on economy. Then the members of this 
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ommittee believed it to be a sound program, and today I’m sure that 
t is just as sound. 
| am sure that you men who were then on the Appropriations Com- 
\ittee and are now on the committee must feel that certainly if it 
vas good in 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952, it is good now. It 
does not make sense now to break faith with the people of the State 

f Florida and stop this program at this stage of development. ‘To 

lo that will probably cost the Government in the long run more money 
nd result ina waste of what has now been appropriated. Mr. Emmet 
Roberts, who is a member of the State of Florida Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District, will tell you if he has a chance; 
f not. Mr. Gee will tell you that the situation is now such that if 
ve do not go forward with this program, many of the people who 
were supposed to be helped will instead be hurt, because of the canals 
on the northern end of the project have been dug and certain levees 
ve been built, but the other levees which are an integral part of 
the whole program have not been built and other canals have not been 
lug, with the result that now some people, some of the farmers down 
there, are getting more water on their land than they ever had before, 
and they are not getting the protection that was planned. 

So they are suffering from it. That just does not make sense to now 

say to those people, “Well, we are going to stop it because we changed 
our policy and we will leave you there in the midst of a program which 
was designed to help you, but which in truth, in fact, is now going to 
hurt you.’ 

It is like telling a man, “We will help you put a new roof on your 
house.” and then together we take the old roof off but stop then and 
leave him there with the rain coming in on him. It does not make 
sense. 

That is what the cut in this particular appropriation will mean. 
The cut that started at $6 million, then $5 million, and then to $1,500,- 
000, and now to $800,000. 

The effect is to leave the men down there without any roofs over 
their heads. 

It has been well demonstrated that the ratio of return factor on this 
particular project is one of the highest. I will not attempt to go into 
particular details on that because Mr. Gee knows that and will explain 
it very well. 

This is not solely a Federal program. It is not the kind of program 
where the Federal Government puts up all the money. In this in- 
stance, as has been pointed out, it is a joint program. The people in 
the State of Florida have been putting up 40 percent of the money. 
They have all their money ro up to date, and have ready the money 
for the coming fiscal ye In addition to that fact, they have put 
up all this land. This is a yee rative enterprise and it does not seem 
to me to be anything but bad faith on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment and unwise economy at this time to cut this particular program to 
the extent recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I do hope that you gentlemen, recognizing the w orth of it now as you 
did in 1948 and in the years since then, that you will see the wisdom 
aid the necessity and the long-range economy of raising this appro- 
priation at least to $5 million. 

That is all I have to say, and I thank you very much. 
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Mr. Hann. The Chair is particularly glad to have you with us, 
Senator, for personal reasons. As has been indicated, you were born 
in my city, and I served in the House with you. 

Incidentally, Senator, your distinguished uncle was a Democratic 
Senator from my State of New Jersey. 

Senator SmMaruers. Every time I heard him speak of you he spoke 
most cordially and most highly of you. And I know that when- 
ever I have been in trouble and could not get representation from 
my own Congressman, Mr. Lantaff—which is very rare—I always had 
to go to see my Congressman in New Jersey. 

Mr. Hann. I see that Congressman Lantaff and Congressman Haley 
are both here. We do not want to preclude them, but our time is very 
short. 

Mr. Rocers. I would like for each one of them to say a word. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Harry. Just let me file my statement. 

And I would like to say I was a member of the Florida House 
when this was initiated, and I think we performed in good faith 
down there. 

Mr. Hann. Congressman, without objection, your statement will 
be placed into the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
SEVENTH District or FLoRIDA BEFORE THE (CIvIn, FUNCTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
apnear before you today on behalf of our central and southern Florida flood- 
control project. While this is the first time I have appeared before you on this 
project, having been elected to the 83d Congress, the project is certainly not a 
new one to me, 

I was a member of the Florida State Legislature during the 1949 session and 
also during the 1951 session, and as a member of that body I had the pleasure of 
taking part in the appropriation made by the State of Florida during the 1949 
and also the 1951 sessions wherein there was appropriated the sum of $6,128,125 
hn carrying out its responsibility in connection with this plan. The State of 
Florida to date has more than met its proportionate share of the cost of the 
project 

Since other members of the Florida delegation and witnesses who have come 
up from Florida to appear before you, have gone into detail as to the merits 
of this project, I will not again repeat the various stages and phases of the 
project as vou are, T am sure, familiar with our overall flood-control and water- 
conservation program of the State of Florida. 

Il urge that a sufficient appropriation be made for this project to strengthen 
our entire Nation’s economy, contribute substantially to its standard of living 
and bolster one of our great and most vital industries. We will get back in 
Foderal taxes plone every penny that we will be putting into this program. The 
economic benefits will far outweigh the expenditure involved. 


Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear you now, Congressman Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would 
like to join the other members of the Florida delegation to urge favor- 
able consideration of a request for $5 million to continue construction 
work in the Central and South Florida Flood Control District during 
the fiscal year 1954. 
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South Florida suffered approximately $50 million in damages in the 
floods of 1947; in 1949, water again brought about a $25 million loss; 
d another flood in 1950 resulted in damages totaling $50 million. 

{sa resident of Miami Springs, I recall wading around in water for 
days. My children were unable to go to se ‘hool for several days be- 
cause of the disastrous flood that hit our area. I remember all of us 
having to take typhoid shots, and while it isn t pleasant to talk about, 
the high waters had caused septic tanks in the area to overflow, which 
brought about the imminent danger of an epidemic. 

Since much of the area in which these flood conditions occur is agri- 
cultural, a recurrence of such losses would have a resultant effect of 

sssening our agricultural production and present a serious threat to 

r whole mobilization effort. 

We do not wish to see another disaster in south Florida such as the 
one a few years ago which took 2,500 lives around the Lake Okeechobee 
region. Weare trying to prevent further serious losses to the farmers 
of south Florida. We know that the municipalities and local units of 
government in the areas affected with past floods, would be financially 
unable to cope with another flood problem. Hence, those of us in 
ail Florida are solely dependent upon the flood-control program to 
prevent a recurrence of these and more serious conditions. 

But in addition, this request of the Central and South Florida 
Flood Control District for $5 million to complete the construction 
work in a sound investment for the Federal Government. Increased 
productivity in this area will return more in taxes alone than the sum 
egiiiied. Early completion of this project is clearly within the 
national interest. 

We feel it is imperative that this work be c a and further urge 
that the construction be expedited in fiscal year 1954 and through to 
completion. Favorable action on this request Wy the committee will 
be deeply appreciated by all of us in south Florida. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, may I add also that the ratio of 
benefits on this phase is 4.3 to 1. I doubt if there is any project of 
such size in the United States that shows such a ratio. 

Mr. Hanp. It is an exceptionally healthy one. 

Mr. Rogers. And I might state, further, Mr. Chairman, that the 
State of Florida has a number of condemnation suits now pending 
where they are acquiring land, which will add further to this project 
and with further cost to the State of Florida. 

Mr. Hanp. Let me state for the record that Congressmen Bennett 
and Sikes, of Florida, who previously appeared before the committee, 
asked me especially to note their interest in and approval of the 
project which we are considering at this time. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have with us Col. Herbert C. 
Gee, consulting engineer, who knows the project from “a” to “izzard,” 
as the expression goes. 

Mr. Ger. I have a statement I would like to present for the record. 

Mr. Hanp. May I ask you, sir, if you would just as soon talk now 
off the record very briefly and have your prepared statement placed 
into the record ? 

Mr. Ger. That would be fine. 

Mr. Hann. Without objection, your statement will appear in the 
record at this point. 


28690—53—pt. 2———45 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT C. GEE, CONSULTING ENGINEER, TO THE CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHERN F.LormpA FLoop-CoNntTrROL DISTRICT 


My name is Herbert C. Gee. I am a consulting engineer of West Palm Beach, 
Fla., representing the Central and Southern Florida Flood-Control District at 
this hearing. The flood-control district is the agency of the State of Florida 
responsible for meeting the requirements of local cooperation under the central 
and southern Florida project, authorized by Congress in 1948, and described 
in House Document 6438, 80th Congress. 

My purpose in appearing before you today is twofold. First, I will present 
factual information concerning the activities of the State of Florida in connec 
tion with the planning, construction, and operation of this water resource de- 
velopment project. Secondly, I will present the recommendations of the govern 
ing board of the flood control district with respect to Federal appropriations 
for fiscal year 1954. 

The contribution of local interests to the central and southern Florida project 
had its beginning in 1919 when the Everglades Drainage District, an agency of 
the State of Florida, reactivated a construction program started before World 
War I, to provide major drainage facilities in the Everglades south and southeast 
of Lake Okeechobee. This program, as carried out, represents an investment of 
$18 million in the major canals which now exist in that region of Florida. From 
the early twenties up to 1947, private landowners and organized drainage dis 
tricts provided water-control facilities on the rich mucklands south of the lake 
and had under cultivation, in 1947, 161,760 acres on which approximately $16 
million had been spent to provide the degree of water control required to permit 
successful farming of this muckland. At this stage of development, the 1947 
flood, which resulted from approximately twice the average annual rainfall in 
south Florida, caused widespread damage throughout the area now embraced by 
the flood control district. The estimated damage from that flood, in the area 
immediately surrounding Lake Okeechobee was $8 million. The damage 
throughout the area now within the limits of the flood control district was $59 
million. As a result of the disaster and in accordance with the provisions of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the Corps of Engineers submitted to the Congress a 
combined flood-control and major drainage project, aimed at producing benefits 
of protection against flooding and maximum conservation of fresh-water re 
sources in this 15,570-square-mile area of central and southern Florida. The 
first phase of this project was authorized by Congress in the Flood Control Act 
of June 30, 1948, and provided, among other things, that the total economic cost 
of this undertaking be divided between the State of Florida and the Federal 
Government, with the State bearing 39 percent of the cost and the Federal! 
Government 61 percent 

Construction was initiated in January of 1950 and now, with 3 years of oper 
ating experience, actual cost of local interests can be reported. The financial 
records of. the flood-control district establish that right-of-way cost to date are 
244 percent of original estimates and relocation costs are 156 percent of original 
estimates. Construction costs are approximately 140 percent of original esti- 
mates. From these records, it is clear that costs to be borne by the State of 
Florida have increased more rapidly than Federal costs. 

In addition to the requirements of local cooperation, specifically mentioned 
in House Document 645, 80th Congress, the flood-control district has found it 
necessary to perform certain additional functions and to incur certain addi 
tional costs in order that a well-balanced program may result from the joint 
efforts of the Federal Government and the State of Florida. For example, ways 
and means of bringing the benefit of the major channel improvements in the 
Everglade agricultural area to every section of land within this 735,000-acre 
protected area have been under study for many months. In order that maximum 
benefit from the system of major works might be realized, a plan was prepared 
by the flood-control district for a system of secondary canals which will provide 
a service by the major canals to every section of land within the perimeter 
levees. To avoid conflict between private owners and to eliminate costly modi 
fication of existing or presently planned systems of water control, the gover 
ing board adopted this plan of secondary drainage canals for the Everglades 
agricultural area. 

With this action, the board agreed to acquire and hold in trust the necessary 
rights-of-way for 377 miles of secondary channels and access roads. These 
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rights-of-way may be used by private landowners, drainage districts, and other 
p blic bodies to provide essential connections to major canals and main roads 
after the individual or agency concerned has submitted plans and obtained a 
permit for such use by the flood-control district. This decision by the flood-con 
trol distriet’s governing board requires the acquisition of 6,850 acres of muck 
ind to insure the orderly development of the entire agricultural area. This is 
an added responsibility assumed by local interests to produce a project which 
will bring the benefits of flood protection and water conservation to the entire 
reage included within the perimeter levees of the agricultural area. 
in addition to the above illustration, there have been numerous relocations 
itted from the original estimates submitted to Congress which must, of neces 
sity, be completed by local interests entirely at their own expense. Costs have 
nereased rapidly on this project and the burden of the State of Florida has in- 
reased even more rapidly than that assumed by the Federal Government. How 
eyer, it is apparent that the future development of central and southern Florida 
dependent entirely upon the proper solution of the problems of flood control and 
ter conservation in this area of the State. 
In view of the fact that financing of this project is a joint responsibility of the 
Federal Government and the State, it is necessary that the local flood-control 
strict and the Corps of Engineers cooperate closely on advance planning. The 
flood-control district and the Corps of Engineers adopted jointly a 10-year pro- 
gram of construction for this project in July of 1952. This 10-year program 
formed the basis for the budget request to the Florida State Legislature for the 
coming biennium. Already, the State legislature has appropriated the sum of 
&3.250,000 to méet the State’s share of cost ior the next 2 years This amount of 
money was requested because it would be required to carry out the State’s share 
grim of construction for this project in July of 1952. This 10-year program 
It is requested that funds be made available in fiscal year 1954 in sufficient 
amount to permit approximately the progress contemplated by the 10-year pro 
gram for fiscal year 1954. This would involve the inclusion of funds for the 
following listed items of construction in the amounts shown opposite each item. 


$740, 000 S-6 Structure____- $245, 000 
408, 000 | S-2. Machinery__-___- 370, 000 
673, 000 |S 
2 er 53, 000 
S4) Machinery abeie 700, 000 | Bwtels; Vina cuucs (QUE OD 


3 Machinery- 190,000 


l 

L S 

L-1: ate 462, 000 | S-2 Structure___- 171, 000 
1 “| 

J 


In addition to this total for construction during fiscal year 1954, it is requested 
that approximately $1 million be made available to the Corps of Engineers 
to continue engineering work on this project on an expedited basis. With the 
appropriation of approximately $5 million for fiscal year 1954, this project can 
be put on schedule as reflected in the 10-year program of last July and important 
benefits will be realized at an early date in the area to be protected by these 
WOrKS., 

here is more to this request than the mere following of a schedule of con 
struction. Construction work has advanced to the point where if the project 
s permitted to be materially slowed down or stopped entirely at this point, the 
area is worse off than was the case when the project was begun in January of 
160. Examples of this worsened condition are: At 20 Mile Bend, on the West 
alin Beach Canal, a control structure has been built in the canal limiting the 
capacity to 700 cubic feet per second. ‘The canal before construction was begun 
would carry 1,200 cubie feet per second out of the agricultural area to the east. 
Similarly, along the Hillsboro Canal, flows of 1,000 cubic feet per second were 
experienced during the rainy seasons prior to commencement of this project A 
structure has now been built in this canal limiting flows to 700 cubic feet per 
second, ‘These are temporary conditions and will be relieved as soon as impor- 
tant additional items of construction are completed. The presently developed 
agricultural area of 301,920 acres urgently needs the protection against flooding 
which will be afforded by the channel improvements of the major canals travers 
ing the agricultural area. In addition, the safety of this tremendous investment 
in improved lands will be in jeopardy until the major pumping facilities are 
provided to remove surplus waters from this area during the rainy season. It 
is requested that this project be permitted to go forward with all possible speed. 

It is recommended that an amount of $5 million be appropriated for the project, 
central and southern Florida, for the fiscal year 1954, to permit continuation 
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of construction in accordance with the plans of the Federal and State agencies 
involved and to meet the urgent needs of the area. 
H. C. Gee, Consulting Engineer. 


May 14, 1953. 


Mr. Gee. I would also like to submit for the information of the 
committee a record of the receipts and expenditures of the central 
and southern Florida flood-control project through December 31, 1952. 

It shows receipts where $8,431,491, expenditures $6,884,673, and cash 
reserves $1,546,746. 

Mr. Hann. We are glad to have that for the record because it does 
show substantial local contributions, unlike many projects that this 
committee has had before it. 

Without objection, the tabulation will appear in the record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Central and southern Florida flood-control project, receipts and erpenditures, 
through Dee. 31, 1952 


Receipts : 
State flood-control account___- t ee eae wits avecsttbinin dd Hee: Tad 
Flood-control district ions Sianeli vr . --— 2, 061,536 
Everglades drainage district _ : ceiibent TOO, 149 


Total__ ‘ i ad a a bine 4B, 419 


Expenditures: 
Contributions to United States Engineers = , . 3, 068, 805 
Construction — 582, 302 
Lands and rights-of-way_- ae ae 1, 877, 905 
Maintenance and operation_____-_-_~_ Ne ae 1, 187, 951 
i ela hatien “ 167, 710 


Total. ; . ® Ses 673 


Cash reserves: 
Cash in banks ; P eon ‘ 346, 719 
State flood-control-account AEE aed = 800, 027 
Flood emergency reserve 


Total ‘i Lost 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, sir, for your statement. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Riley, I hope the committee 
will take note of the fact that it is the considered opinion of the Central 
and Southern Florida Flood Control District that when the members 
appear here, that we are seeking an appropriation of $5 million in 
order that we might carry on in accordance with the authorized plan 
as devised and reported by our Army engineers. It is so stated in my 
formal statement, and also in Mr. Gee’s statement. 

Senator Hotianp. It is supported by the reduced request. of the 
engineers of the Budget Bureau, and they will be glad to so testify, | 
am sure, if they are called upon. They think that amount is neces 
sary to afford continuity and service. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Senator. 

I notice Congressman Campbell is here. Do you want to make a 
statement on this project, Congressman ? 

Mr. Campsett. Yes. I[ would like to confirm what my colleagues 
from Florida have had to say with regard to the terrific drainage 
problem that confronts us in central and south Florida. As a member 
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of the Florida State Road Board from 1944 to 1948, 1 became well 
iequainted with this particular problem as I had occasion to be in 
these areas many, many times on road-construction problems. As a 
esult I was able to get firsthand knowledge of the vastness of these 
flooded areas, not only as it affected our highway-building program, 
but also our great agriculture and cattle industry. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that your esteemed com- 

ittee give full consideration to this much-needed south Florida 
Hood-control project. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. I want the record to show, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Kmmett Rogers, vice chairman of the Central and Southern Florida 
lood Control District has been here in the interest of this project. 

Mr. Hanp. Weare glad to have the record show that. 


Jim Wooprurr Lock ann Dam 


Mr. Hann. I have a statement from Senator Holland, of Florida, 
oncerning the Jim Woodruff lock and dam, which statement will be 
entered in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Jim Wooprurr Lock anp DAM 


Mr. Chairman, the Jim Woodruff lock and dam was authorized by the 1945 
nd 1946 River and Harbor Acts, and is estimated to cost $46,379,000. I am 
lvised that up to date $31,513,000 has been allotted to this project. The proj 

t which is now under construction is located on the Apalachicola River about 
107.6 miles north of the mouth of the river and about 0.2 mile below the con 
fluence of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers. The committee may recall that 
the Congress appropriated $6,300,000 for work on this project for fiscal year 1952 

nd $10,330,000 for fiscal year 1953. For fiscal year 1954 the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended for this project $10.4 million under the administration 

President Truman, but reduced the amount to $7.9 million in the budget sub 
nitted under the administration of President Eisenhower. It is a multiple- 
purpose project, namely, navigation, hydroelectric power, flood control, water 
supply, and related benefits. The large reservoir formed by the construction of 
the dam will extend about 47 miles up the Flint River and about 52 miles up the 
Chattahoochee River. Also 9-foot navigation channels to both Bainbridge and 
Columbus, Ga., are included in the plan. The large water reservoir will be 
accessible and available to a large portion of the population of southern Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, and northern Florida. 

This project will provide a large block of power of 30,000 kilowatts in an area 
where it is urgently needed to aid the national-defense program and will add 

n additional transportation facility which will greatly assist in relieving the 
transportation problem in time of war. The 9-foot navigation channel to Co 
imbus, Ga., is particularly important for defense as it will provide water trans 
wrtation to Fort Benning, Ga., one of the largest military installations in this 
country. 

I understand that the funds requested for fiscal year 1954 will be used to 
omplete the construction of the dam, for clearing the reservoir, purchasing power 
equipment, and construction work on the spillway. 

I also understand that the project by the end of fiscal year 1953 will be about 
two-thirds complete and approximately 85 percent complete by the end of fiscal 
vear 1954. It is expected that the entire project will be completed by February 
of 1955. 

Mr. Chairman, we are proud of this multiple-purpose project, but I point out 
to the committee that it is not a 1-State project, but a minimum of 8 States 
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(Florida, Georgia, and Alabama). Of course, the whole Southeast and the Na 
tion will benefit by its early completion. The requested funds are needed in 
order to continue the work as planned in an orderly and economical manner 
The hydroelectric and navigation features of the project are vitally needed dur 
ing the current emergency. 


DREDGING OF NEW RIVER, FLA. 


Mr. Rocrrs. This next project, Mr. Chairman, is seeking an appro 
priation for the cleaning out and deepening of New River, which is a 
navigation project authorized by the 76th Congress, and which was 
also pl aced in Public Law No. 14 of the 79th Congress, which author- 
ized the appropriation for New River. 

This project is described particularly in House Document No. 553 
of the 76th Congress. 

There has been no money appropriated under this authorization, 
except in 1950 there was included in the budget the sum of $10,000 for 
making a new survey. In accordance with that, the new survey has 
been made, and they estimate the cost at this time to be practically 
$90,000 to dredge out, deepen, and clean out New River to a depth of 
8 feet so as to afford navigable transportation from the Intracoastal 
Waterway for a distance of about a mile up to Tarpon Bend of the 
riverbed. That is the cost in order to dredge it out, to give proper 
navigation, the sum of $90,000. 

We are coming before you asking that you appropriate $90,000 for 
the above work on New River. 

Mr. Hann. All right, Congressman, we will be glad to hear your 
local witnesses. 

Mr. Rogers. I present to you Mr. E. R. Burry, who is city commis- 
sioner of the city of Fort Lauderdale, and Mr. G. H. Martin, appearing 
for the various interests. 

I would like to have them say a few words. 

Mr. Hann. We are glad te hear you, Commissioner. 

Mr. Burry. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wish to state for one minute that we feel very 
grateful for the work that has been done for us by the Government. 
We have been nearly flooded out 3 times in the last 6 years. We have 
had 3 feet of water in our post office. 

And the New River, which used to carry that water away, has silted 
and sanded up so that you can’t get up to the bridge at the Federal 
highway. You get about 2 feet of water, except at high tide, so that a 
boat of 5 feet can’t get through. 

That has all happened in the last 6 or 7 years. 

We feel that if vou gentlemen are good enough to do as the Con- 
gressman asked you to do that silt will wash on out and that will 
help us. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Commissioner. 

Mr. Rocers. I now introduce Mr. Martin for a statement. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Marrry. First, let me call your attention to the fact that this 
New River they are talking about 25 years ago was the deepest river 
for its length in the United States. “And the part they are talking 
about, that Congress is being asked to help, not to clean out, but to 
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restore to its present 1948 depth, is about seven-tenths of a mile from 
he Intracoastal Canal westward to what is known as Tarpon Bend. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there a special silt problem there, Mr. Martin, that will 
require a great deal of dredging afterward if the river were to be 
restored ¢ 

Mr. Martrin. No, sir. 

Colonel Gee will verify that. He is an engineer. That isn’t the 
only silt in the river that needs to be taken out. Local interests are 

pre pared to take out the silt west of Tarpon Bend, which will cost the 
oe ‘al interests approximately $22,000. 

We are asking Congress for approximately $90,000 to do the big 
job. And that means that this silt has very largely come down since 
the central and south Florida flood-control program was initiated, 
a yplementing what was done by farmers and subdivision operators, 

o that today you cannot navigate the river except in high tide if you 
hi ive any kind of a large boat. 

Mr. Han. Did you say it involves seven-tenths of a mile? 

Mr. Martin. Seven-tenths of a mile. 

Mr. Hanp. Is this a new project, as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Rogers. There has been partial work done. 

Mr. Hanp. I just want to see if I can get one witness to admit that 
a project is a new project. 

Mr. Rocers. It is not a new project. They had appropriated $10,000 
previously. 

Mr. Martin. This really dates back to 1933 when the first appropria- 
tion was asked and was in the budget, and President Roosevelt 
vetoed it. 

The part that the local interests are now going to do is to take out 
the stuff west of Tarpon Bend. 

I just want to call attention to one other very important and signifi- 
cant fact. 

There are 3 major industries in Fort Lauderdale up the river that 
need that river, and they are engaged in defense work. One is the 
Bar Marine Co., which is making these 172-foot mine sweepers. Sev- 
eral have been made. More are in operation. 

Another is the Smith Boat Works, which is making harbor tugs for 
the Army and Air Force, and the third is Pow Bros., which is engaged 
in making the guided missile towers. 

In addition to that, there are such industries as the Florida Power 
& light Co., which furnishes the power for these uses. 

I am here appearing for 3 different groups, first, the city of Fort 
Lauderdale; second, the marine industries of Brow ard County, which 
consists of 32 firms, such as these 3 I mentioned, whose livelihood is 
engaged in the marine field. These are big firms, generally, employing 
up to 500 men. 

Another group is the Marine Association of Florida, which em- 
braces practically everybody in the marine field in the State of Florida. 
They are interested primarily because this Intracoastal Waterway is 
involved in the project and unless these things are done, these indus- 
tries are going to have to get other locations. 

And it involves not $90,000, but millions of dollars of local property 
investment. 
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Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Martin, for providing the additional 
information. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show 
me as supporting the New River project. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in the state 
ments that have been made as to the New River project. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, Mr. Chairman, would you like to hear just a few 
remarks about this project from Mr. Gee who knows the physical setup. 

Mr. Hann. All right, Mr. Gee. 

Mr. Ger. I would like to point out that the New River is a natural 
stream which is joined in its upper extremity and the outskirts of 
Fort Lauderdale with an artificial canal built under the drainage dis 
trict program which was started back in 1919. 

This canal has become an important artery of drainage in the new 
central and southern Florida project. 

The governing board of the flood-control district has indicated to 
the city of Fort Lauderdale and other interested persons in that area 
that they will join with the community in removing such shoals as 
may exist in the upper reaches of the river above the limit of the Fed- 
eral project, which is a point known as Tarpon Bend, and clean out 
that stream in order that it may function more effectively at the outlet 
for one of the major canals, across the Coastal Range and is designed 
to bring relief to that community under the southern and central 
Florida project. 

Mr. Rogers. I take pleasure in presenting Mrs. Burry, who is the 
wife of the distinguished commissioner. 

Mr. Hann. We are glad to meet Mrs. Burry. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I hand the clerk a statement together 
with resolutions attached thereto and ask that it be made a part of 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Dwicnut L. RoGers BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL Fun 
TIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW RIVER, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear before you today in 
behalf of and requesting an appropriation for the deepening and cleaning out, 
and removal of certain shoals and obstructions in New River which impede and 
obstruct navigation. 

This project was originally recommended by the 76th Congress, 3d session, 
House Document 553. Since the report was made in 1939, the Congress has by 
Public Law 14, 79th Congress, 3d session, authorized an appropriation in the 
sum of $60,000; however, the current estimate of cost, as prepared by the Corps 
of Engineers in 1951, is $90,000. An initial appropriation of $10,000 for advance 
planning was made in fiscal year 1950. No construction has been undertaken 
on this authorized project to date. 

The local sponsor of the project is the city of Fort Lauderdale and the city 
commission, by resolution dated December 31, 1945, accepted full responsibility 
for the local cooperation, as set forth in House Document 553, 76th Congress 
The city’s assurance of compliance with these requirements was accepted by the 
Chief of Engineers on February 22, 1946. 

Local interests desire to carry out certain works of improvement above Tarpon 
Bend, the upstream limit of channel excavation, recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers. It is estimated that this additional work involves the removal of 
approximately 60,000 cubic yards of material at an estimated cost, including 
engineering and overhead, of $22,180. This work would be financed entirely by 
local interests and would be in addition to the works carried out by the Corps 
of Engineers from the mouth to Tarpon Bend. 
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Since Report No. 5538 was made, the city of Fort Lauderdale has increased in 
ypulation from approximately 18,000 to the present estimated population of 
approximately 45,000 with a winter population of 100,000 to 125,000. 
Phere is a tremendous amount of navigation up and down New River, and 
e boathouses and ship-repair yards lie just in the western part of the city of 
Lauderdale and farther west up New River: and, because of the rock 
wis in this river at the present time, it has become nonnavigable and large 
aft are unable to ply up the river from the ocean through this channel because 
the shoals in the stream and because of the silt deposits caused by flood 
aters. This affects the business concerns and ship-repair yards unfavorably. 
addition to the benefits that will flow to navigation, the cleaning out, deep- 
ening of the channels, and the removing of the silt will provide an escape of 
cess waters from the Everglades to the Atlantic Ocean. In addition to the 
| there has been an increase in silt deposits in the river because floodwaters 
the area have been drained into the river. As a result of these deposits, 
some points in the river, the depth has been reduced to less than 5 feet 
ow tide 
For the above reasons and in order that the river may be utilized by the 
dustries located along it, including those engaged in defense work for the 
United States Government, one of which is the Broward Marine Yards now 
der contract for Navy minesweepers, I urge that you make the necessary 
appropriation. The economic benefits will far outweigh the small expenditure 
nvolved. 
[| herewith attach as exhibit A, a resolution duly adopted by the Board of 
ty Commissioners of Broward County, Fla.: as exhibit B, a resolution 
the City Commission of the City of Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; as exhibit C, 
esolution by the Fort Lauderdale’s Woman’s Club; as exhibit D. a resolu 
by the Lauderdale Yacht Club; as exhibit Lk, a resolution by the Kiwanis 
Club of Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; as exhibit F, a resolution by the Marine Associ 
ation of Florida; and as exhibit G, a resolution by the Fort Lauderdale Down- 
town Lions Club. 


Mr. Davis. This resolution was presented to the committee by the 
following organizations: 


Board of County Commissioners of Broward County, Fla.; City 
Commission of the City of Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; the Fort Lauder- 
dale Woman’s Club; Lauderdale Yacht Club; board of directors and 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Marine As- 
sociation of Florida; Fort Lauderdale Downtown Club of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

The resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas New River in Fort Lauderdale, Broward County, Fa., is a navigable 
stream extending westward from the Intracoastal Waterway ; and 

Whereas along its bank are marine industries some of which are now en- 
aged in defense work for the United States Government in increasing volume ; 
ind 

Whereas said river, which in its natural state was as much as 90 feet in depth 
places and not less than 10 feet elsewhere, now is less than 5 feet in depth 
t low tide in numerous places; and 

Whereas said river has lost its depth partially through the action of the State 
Florida through dredging of canals connected with it and more recently by 
ie United States Government through the building of the Central and South 
Mlorida Flood Control District dikes ; and 

Whereas Congress has approved the dredging of a channel 8 feet in depth at 
ow tide west to Tarpon Bend, has made surveys for the dredging of the river 
thence to the North New River Canal, but has never appropriated funds for any 
of said work; and 

Whereas there is now available ample free spoil areas to receive the silt that 
as accumulated in the river from the operations mainly by said Central and 
South Florida Flood Control District, which potential spoil areas soon will be con- 
verted into residential subdivisions and thereafter be unavailable for this pur- 
pose; and 
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Whereas the dredging of the silt from nearby Port Everglades, through which 
New River has its outlet to the Atlantic Ocean, is scheduled in the next few 
months, which work will be soon lost and wasted if the silt from New River 
is not previously removed : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the dredging of New River at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to a mini- 
mum depth of 8 feet at low tide be approved and urged and that the officers of this 
[name of organization] take whatever steps are necessary or proper, alone or in 
cooperation with other persons or associations, to have this urgent and vital work 
accomplished at the earliest possible date so that the depth of the river will be 
restored to at least 8 feet at low tide in order that the overflow water from the 
Glades may make its way to the sea and the river may be utilized by the indus 
tries located along it, including those engaged in defense work for the United 
States Government. 


Port or Patm Bracu 


Mr. Rogers. We have one more project, Mr. Chairman, the one | 
just spoke to you about. I do not know whether it should be here or 
not, and if you think it wise I will give you briefly the history of it. 

In the last session of the 82d C ongress there was an authorization 
under the Senate Public Works and House Public Works Committees 
authorizing a study and survey with reference to an increase in author- 
ized project depth. I attach hereto the committee resolutions. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works of the House of Representatives, 
United States, That the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors be, and is 
hereby, requested to review the reports of the Chief of Engineers on Lake Worth 
Inlet, Fla., published as House Document 704, 80th Congress, 2d session, with a 
view to determining whether the existing project should be modified in any way 
at the present time, with particular reference to the need for an increase in 
authorized project depth to 35 feet. 

Adopted June 7, 1952. 

Attest: 

J. H. MoGann, Clerk 

Requested by Representative Dwight L. Rogers. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Work of the United States Senate, 'Vhat 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, created under section 3 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved June 13, 1902, be, and is hereby, requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers on Lake Worth Inlet, Fla., published 
as House Document 704, 80th Congress, 2d session, with a view to determining 
whether the existing project should be modified in any way at the present time 
with particular reference to the need for an increase in authorized project 
depth. 

Adopted: May 27, 1952 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, Chairman 

I want to state to you that the port of Palm Beach brings to the 
Government $2 million per year in customs receipts. 

I want a brief statement, if you will permit it, from Mr. L. R. Bishop. 

So that you might know who Mr. Bishop is, he has been on the 
sort commission for the port of Palm Beach for the past 21 years. 

le is a former director of the American Association of Port Authori- 
ties and is now a member of the administration and finance committee 
of the association. 

He has had the experience, and I thought while he was right here, 
if it was agreeable to this committee, that he could make a statement 
that might emphasize the importance to the Army engineers to take 
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to consideration this port in allocating the necessary money for this 

rvey and study. 

We want you to know that we have a project here that brings back 

something to you instead of taking it away. 

If you would hear Mr. Bishop. for a couple of minutes, I will ap 
prec iate it. 

Mr. Hann. The committee will be glad to hear Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Brsnor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I will 
be very brief. 

I want to point out to the committee that in every Federal-aid proj- 

we have asked for the recommendations by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the statements while they were justifying the appropria- 
tions have been exceeded by the board as a development after such 
mprovements were made. 

For instance, I will cite the 1945 authorization of 25 projects of the 
board, which the Corps of Engineers estimated the improvements re- 

ested would result in an increase of $30,000. 

We have increased it $300,000. 

Mr. Hanp. That is 10 times as much as was estimated. 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, sir. 

And the customs duty collected at the port in the last 10 years 
have averaged well over $1 million a year. And this year, through 
April, which is 10 months of the present fiscal year, it is over $2 million 
already through April. 

The port didn’t wait for the Federal Government to create the port. 
Local interests bonded themselves to the total extent of nearly $6 mil- 
lion to make this harbor what it is. 

The Federal Government aided with some $2 million as a result of 
the commerce going through there at this time. 

So the local interests spent three times as much of their money as 
the Federal Government has, and we spent it before the Government 
ever spent any, except since the 1945 projects we floated a million 
dollars worth of bonds then, tax bonds. 

This past year we floated a revenue certificate for $750 thousand, 
which we are completing and enlarging the facilities for greater 
commerce, 

The port is faced now with such tremendous increase in commerce 
that the next year—and we are not guessing, we know—for instance, 
= power company is building a plant increasing their capacity of 
150 percent, which will mean a million barrels of fuel oil a year in that 
one item alone, some 120,000 tons of freight. 

We feel we are thoroughly justified in asking for greater depth, as 
a result of the past experience, from what we know and can prove 
will come in the future, and quickly. 

| don’t care to make any further statement than that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hanp. We are glad to have heard you, Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bisuor. I would like to introduce my colleague here, Mr. Dyer. 

Mr. Rocrrs. I was going to introduce Mr. Dyer and state that Mr. 
Dyer is vice chairman of the port of Palm Beach, Mr. Chairman. 

I might also say I am informed the survey will cost about 6 or 7 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Hanp. I assure you, sir, and your distinguished colleagues in 
the House and Senate, and also the other people with you, that the 

ommittee will give these projects careful attention. 
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Repwoop Crry CHANNEL IMPROVEMENT 


Tuourspay, May 14, 1953. 
WITNESSES 


FRAZIER A. BAILEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC. 

W. BRUCE MACNAMEE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC. 


Mr. Davis. We have with us at this time representatives of the 
National Federation of American Shipping. We will be glad to have 
you gentlemen introduce yourselves for the record and then submit 
whatever statements you care to make. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Frazier Bailey. I am president of the National Fed 
eration of American Shipping, and I have with me my executive 
assistant, Mr. Bruce Macnamee. 

I would like to submit a statement, and my appearance will be very 
brief. 

The first item to which IT would like to direct your attention is one 
with relation to an appropriation for a deepwater harbor at Redwood 
City, Calif. 

The points that I would like to emphasize are that the present 
deepwater harbor facilities on San Francisco Bay are only used to 
about 50 percent of their capacity. 

There are five major and many minor ports on San Francisco Bay. 
I speak of this feelingly because, while a Virginian by birth, I have 
lived in the State of California for 30 years. 

Within 21 miles of Redwood City there are three big harbors. 
There has been an unfortunate traffic decline in the area 


INTERCOASTAL TRADE 


The intercoastal service which is one of the big traffic generators 
is off 49 percent from the 1924 to 1940 average, and the coastwise 
trade is even worse, it is 79 percent below those averages. To build 
a new deepwater harbor within 21 miles of where present harbor 
facilities exist in excess would merely divert tonnage, not generate 
tonnage. 

The bay area terminals are operating at a loss today. 

If we have money to spend it would be better to improve existing 
facilities, in our opinion as ship operators, than to spend money 
creat ing new ones. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that we understand 
the proposal was to match $1 million provided by local interests with 
$1 million of Federal aid. 

A bond issue was voted upon in Redwood City on April 7 and 
was defeated, and we understand that on two previous occasions 
it was defeated. 

As ship operators, and as ship operator owners we see no need of 
additional shipping facilities so close to the existing ones until there 
is an increase in the available traffic. 

That is all I wish to say on Redwood City. 





SACRAMENTO, CALIF., SHIP CHANNEL 


Next is a statement on the Sacramento, so-called, ship channel. 

\lmost the same conditions exist with respect to Sacramento, but, 
of course, it is farther away from San Francisco Harbor. 

\ survey was made in 1945 and there, of course, have been sub- 
stantial increases in costs since that time. 

In 1952 a survey by the Army engineers reported, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, that the ratio of advantage to cost was less than 


0 «1. 


TRAFFIC VOLUME AT LOW EBB 


The traffic volume in the Sacramento Valley area is at a low ebb 
We, in the shipping business, are viewing with great concern the 
difficulties which we are having in the domestic shipping area. 

I spent a good deal of yesterday with secret: ary of commerce for 
transportation, Mr. Robert Murray, who told me that they were 

coing to have an intensive study made by the Transportation Advisory 
Counsel of the Department of Commerce to see if anything could 
be done to restore to somewhere near its normal volume the domestic 

ipping which we have lost since the war. 

Tt was originally due to the loss of vessels for war purposes, and 
secondly to the very heavy increase in operating costs which have 
outstripped these means of transporting domestic trade. 

We understand a new survey is underway by the Army engineers 
which, to our mind, would indicate the at there is considerable doubt as 
to the economic feasibility of this Sacramento ship channel at this 
time, 

I would like to stress the fact that we are shipowners and ship oF 
erators and that anything which would promote and develop water 
borne commerce would be of great interest to us. 

If we felt this would be to our advantage, that the costs were 

istified, and that the amount of commerce would increase, then, for 
selfish reasons, we would be in asking you to provide these facilities, 

it we do not find those to be the facts. 

All I can say in conclusion is that, in our opinion, at the present 
time, and under the present conditions there is no urgent need to pro- 
vide additional facilities such as the Sacramento ship channel. If we 
did not have adequate channel facilities we would come to you and say 
that there is an urgent need, but at the present time we cannot con- 
scientiously do that. 

(The statements submitted by Mr. Bailey, follow :) 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC., 
Washington 6, D. C., May 11, 1958. 
lion. GLENN R. DAvIs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions of the Appropriations 
Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Davis: The undersigned federation which represents a majoriy of 
deepwater American-flag shipping is appearing in opposition to the inclusion 
n the appropriation bill of funds for the purpose of developing a deep-water 
irbor at Redwood City on San Francisco Bay, Calif. 
We would have the committee understand that we are an association of 
American shipowners. If we believed the development of an additional deep- 
ter harbor on San Francisco Bay would be instrumental in increasing com- 
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merce on seagoing vessels, we would be appearing before you as a strong ad 
vocate. This is particularly true of the San Francisco Bay area, Where many of 
our member companies are operating shipping services. We are convinced, 
however, that Federal aid for the development of such a harbor would be needless 
expenditure of Government revenues at this time and would not, on an overall 
basis, prove advantageous either to the area, to waterborne commerce, or to 
shipping operation, but could prove advantageous only to a few industries in a 
very limited area surrounding the proposed port, with corresponding dis 
advantage to the existing ports on San Francisco Bay, and for the following 
primary reasons: 

1. The present port and terminal facilities of San Francisco Bay are more 
than adequate to handle all of the generated traffic. In fact, it has been estimated 
by competent authorities that these facilities could handle 50 percent more busi- 
ness than is now available to them. 

2. Traffic in the area available for ocean trausportation is declining. While 
there has been some increase in overseas tonnage, the decline since a typical 
period, 1924-40, has been 49 percent in the intercoastal traffic; and 79 percent 
in coastwise traffic. 

3. An increase in port facilities at Redwood City would only dilute the avail- 
able traffic by spreading it more thinly over a larger area; would not be of sub- 
stantial benefit to the Redwood City area and would at least correspondingly 
damage other port areas. 

4. The huge wharves and terminal facilities of the great seaport of San Fran- 
cisco are available; are far below capaciy, with probable diminishing volume of 
traflic. These facilities are only about 20 miles from the proposed deep-water 
harbor at Redwood City. 

5. The provision of terminal facilities in excess of tonnage requirements, or 
the spreading of a given volume of traffic over a larger number of terminals 
already far below capacity can only result in an increase in terminal rates and 
a further burden upon commerce, with a probable further diminution caused by 
diversion to other modes of transportation. 

The bay area terminal facilities have consistently operated at a loss. The 
deficit for the ports of San Francisco, Oakland, and Richmond combined for 
a period of 20 years ending in 1950 was more than $2% million. 

Because of a change in character of the transportaion facilities which deliver 
commerce to the port areas, namely, a large diversion to trucking services, any 
available funds could be better spent on modernizing the existing port facilities 
than to leave them in their present state of repair and create new facilities at 
a point not required. 

6. The steamship companies are not anxious to see another port created on 
San Francisco Bay unless there is a volume of traffic to justify it. The normal 
procedure in such cases is to meet shipper demand and port-area demand for 
additional shipping calls, resulting in lengthening of ship schedules, increased 
operating costs and other inefficiencies without increasing the overall volume 
of business handled. The normal expectancy of such procedure is that the 
shipping rates must be increased to provide the revenue to cover the extra cost. 

May we call the committee’s attention to our understanding that the pro- 
posed appropriation for the development of a deep-water harbor at Redwood 
City was contingent upon the provision of an equal amount of funds being made 
available by the community; that a bond election was held at Redwood City 
and the proposed bond issued for this purpose was defeated on April 7. 
It is also our understanding that this is the third time that a proposal to pro- 
vide part of the funds for such a purpose by the community has been defeated at 
the polls by the citizens. 

The shipping interests which we represent, as we have stated, are anxious to 
increase waterborne commerce and would be strong advocates of any action 
which we believe would produce such a result. However, to merely divert 
traffic where nearby terminal facilities are available, to spread the workload even 
more thinly, and to increase proportionate terminal costs without generating any 
additional business, does not, in our opinion, justify the Federal aid requested. 

In further substantiation and to provide more detail, we enclose two state 
ments of objections and economic considerations. 

Yours very truly, 
Frazer A. BAILEY. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE Proposep Repwoop Criry Port DEVELOPMENT FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF EXxIsTING BAY AREA PorTS AND TERMINALS 


The existing bay area ports and terminals foresee serious detriment to Cali- 
fornia interstate and foreign commerce in the proposed Redwood City port 
development for the following reasons: 

i. Present port and terminal facilities far exceed the present demands of port 
commerce. “It is estimated that bay area port facilities have the capacity for 
2 to 50 percent more shipping than now flows through the harbor.” * No new 
tonnage would be developed simply by the creation of the proposed new port. 
Thus, the present tonnage would be further divided and all facilities would be 
operating at a lesser degree of a potential capacity than at present, as noted 
above. The result of the proposed new general cargo port of Redwood City would 
be to divert, not originate, tonnage. 

2. Bay area facilities have consistently operated at a loss. (For the 20-year 
period 1981 through 1950 the ports of San Francisco, Oakland, and Richmond 
operated at a deficiency of $2,672,905—the only years that the total income of 
the ports was sufficient to cover operating expenses, bond interest, depreciation, 
ete., were the war years 1942 through 1945.’) 

Present ports and terminals are already fighting the problem of declining 
tonnage and the entry of a new port into the industry would intensify the pro- 
blem. “It has been stated many times that the dry-cargo tonnage moving through 
San Francisco Bay ports has decreased. The statement is true but it should be 
qualified by adding that the decline is due to drops in the tonnage moving in the 
coastwise and intercoastal trades.” * ‘The dry-cargo tonnage moving in the inter- 
coastal trade dropped from 1625—40 average of 2,012,000 tons to 1,027,000 tons in 
19. The net decline was almost a million tons and the percentage of decrease 
was 49 percent. Coastwise tonnage in dry-cargo dropped even more drastically 
from a 1925-40 level computed to be 2,200,000 tons, it fell to 473,000 tons in 1949. 
Percentagewise the decline was over 79 percent.” * There is no indication that 
there will be any change in the indicated downward trend. 

1. Present ports and terminals are already fighting the problem of diminishing 
revenues. (Cests are increasing more rapidly than revenues in spite of increased 
rates.") The diffusion of tonnage that would result from the creation of a new 
port would further aggravate an already serious problem. 

5, An increase in port facilities without a corresponding increase in cargo 
tonnage can only result in higher rates, heavier financial losses, or a curtailment 
of ports and terminal services. It is not proper to create new port facilities which 
are built with the inevitable result of increasing rates. Users of port and termi- 
nal facilities in the San Francisco Bay area should not be required to pay higher 
rates to create additional unneeded facilities. Private industry cannot exist 
under such circumstances. Eventually such a course would mean that all port 
and terminal facilities would require a subsidy either by local, State, or Federal 
taxpayers. 

6. There is a serious need for improving present port and terminal facilities. 

\ substantial percentage of facilities was built prior to the increase in trucking 
services to the port area; and despite some modernization, many wharves are in 
need of repair.”* A program of modernization, improvement, and repair can- 
not be engaged in if the revenues with which the necessary expenses will be 
met are not available. Certainly it appears logical that present facilities should 
be improved and repaired rather than to build new unneeded facilities. 

7. The expenditure of additional Federal funds to improve the channel and 
harbor of the port of Redwood City will later be used by Redwood City and 
other ports as an argument before the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
other regulatory bodies to justify extension of steamship services to the detri- 
ment of present ports and terminals. 

8. New ports in the San Francisco Bay area will increase steamship com- 
panies’ operating expenses as a result of their having to call at additional 
ports. This, in turn, will cause further curtailment of steamship services with 
a resultant need for increased terminal rates to meet increasing costs. 

1 Report of the Senate Fact Finding Committee on San Francisco Ports, pt. I, p. 15. 


2 Report of the Senate Fact Finding Committee on San Francisco Ports, pt. I, p. 31 

* Report of the Senate Fact Finding Committee on San Francisco Ports, pt. IT. p. 22 

* Report of the Senate Fact Finding Committee on San Francisco Ports, pt. II, pp. 22 and 
24 

5 Report of the Senate Fact Finding Committee on San Francisco Ports, pt. I, p. 82 

* Report of the Senate Fact Finding Committee on San Rrancisco Ports, pt. I, p. 15 





The overall problem of the present bay area ports and terminals is summa 
ized beginning on page 70 of part I of the report of the Senate Fact Finding 
Committee on San Francisco Bay ports. “Outlook for revenues and expenses. 
Certain trends or developments in port finances are evident from a study of the 
record of the past 20 years. These trends are of basic importance, and, if they 
should continue uninterrupted for another 5 years, they will place the public 
ports of San Francisco Bay in a precarious financial position. These trends are 
as follows: 

1. Declining dry cargo tonnage. 
2. Increasing rates. 

Increasing operating expenses. 

Decreasing net revenue, or, to be more correct, increasing deficits 
5. Increasing demands for capital expenditures. 

A few moments’ study of these points will disclose that they are self-contrib 
tory to some extent. When a legitimate increase in operating costs has occurred, 
rates can usually be increased accordingly with little or no reduction in volum« 
Howerer. a rate inerease to offset reduced volume will usually result only in 
still greater reduction in volume, so that the end is worse than the beginning 
[Emphasis supplied. } 


SomE ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE PORT OF REDWOOD CiITy 


If Congress appropriates money for improving the port of Redwood City 
Government money thus appropriated will compete with Government money 
already spent and now being spent in other bay area port improvements. This 
is uneconomical and wasteful, because no new traffic would be created by im 
proving the port of Redwood City, the net effect being, if such improvements 
were made, to dilute existing traffic through existing ports, because some shifting 
of traffic would occur in favor of Redwood City. 

Testimony before the ICC on docket W-1019, July 1952, indicates that there 
would be approximately 1,000 tons of cargo moving through the port of Redwood 
City approximately every 2 weeks, and experts testified that revenue gained by 
the port from this cargo would be insufficient to pay for the costs of operating 
the harbor, which means that additional funds—Federal, State, or local—would 
be necessary to offset losses incurred. 

Some shifting of cargo would take place in favor of Redwood City and, 
as a result, facilities in San Francisco, Oakland, and Alameda would be used 
less than they are today and part 1, page 15, of the 1951 Report of the Cali 
fornia Senate Fact Finding Committee on San Francisco Bay Ports states that 
present “total harbor facilities far exceed the present demands of port com- 
merce. It is estimated that bay-port facilities have the capacity for 25 to 50 
percent more shipping than now flows through the harbor.” 

Other types of utility for a larger port of Redwood City are difficult to visualiz 
No suggestion has been made of its value for national defense, flood contri 
or electrical power. 

Development of the port of Redwood City is not recommended from the stand 
point of economic water transport. There are now seven separate ports in the 
bay area at which vessels from all world ports are required to make calls for 
cargoes. A further dilution or scattering of cargoes would simply add to cargo 
costs. The out-of-pocket expense in shifting a typical merchant ship from a 
major bay area port to Redwood City and return is about $1,200. In addition 
to that, lost vessel time and extra labor costs must be considered. A C-—3-type 
vessel, in common use today, costs $150 per hour standing idle, according to 
latest Maritime Administration estimates. With 4 hours consumed each way 
na shift to Redwood City, plus port times there, another $1,500 to $1,750-cost is 
added. Labor agreements, calling for special premium pay when crewmen must 
turn to in port to shift a ship, would add another $250 more or less. 

Navigational hazards add to the problem. Tule fogs are much thicker in the 
southern end of the bay than elsewhere. The San Mateo Bridge (which must 
he underpassed) has a very narrow opening through whieh a ship must pass 
when the bridge is raised. The channel is poorly marked and poorly lighted 
and will not handle a large amount of traffic without improvements being made. 
Over-the-water high-tension wires in the area are very low, as indicated by the 
fact that in January 1953, a ship’s mast pulled down some electrical wires and 
darkened communities at waterside for several hours while repairs were being 
made. 





In addition to the above navigational problems and expenses, current ship 
iiling schedules would be seriously interferred with, by the delay involved in 
moving to Redwood City for cargo, the revenue from which would probably not 
pay the expenses involved. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC., 
Washington 6, D. C.. May 14, 1953 
Re Sacramento, Calif., ship channel 
Hon. GLENN R. DAvIs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Army 
Civil Functions of the Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C 


DeAR Mr, DAVIS: The undersigned federation which represents a majority of 
deepwater American-flag shipping understands that an effort may be made to 
dd to the appropriation bill now pending Federal! funds for Army engineer 
* to clean out the flood-control channels at the lower end of the 
fourth district and continue dredging so the spoils may be used to fill in sites 
vhere industrial plants are to be located.” We understand that the estimated 
requirement is $314 to $4 million during 12 months beginning July 1. 

This federation represents nearly all deepwater lines which serve the Pacifie 
coast. We favor everything which is beneficial to waterborne commerce and to 
he State of California. We do not believe, however, that the Sacramento deep- 
vater channel is necessary or justified at this time. 

Briefly our opposition is based upon the following primary points: 

1. There is already a deepwater terminal at Stockton, Calif., only 40 miles 
distant from the proposed Sacramento terminal. 

There exist in San Francisco Bay at least four major ports and many lesser 
terminal facilities which can easily serve in conjunction with Stockton all of 
the traffic generated in the Sacramento area. Their facilities can accommodate 
all of the traffic which it is estimated will be developed in this general area for 
inany years to come, 


projects “ 


3. The Pacific coastwise and United States intercoastal trades are reduced to 
ess than half of their former and prewar size. There appears no need at present 


to provide additional terminal facilities in the San Francisco or Sacramento 
Valley area. Creating another port and diverting traffic merely spreads the same 
traffic thinner. 

4. While recognizing that Congress has approved the Sacramento project, we 
suggest that there is no urgency justifying the expenditure of substantial Federal 
funds at this time. Further dilution of traffic available to the existing ports 
vould lessen the incentive for steamer calls at all such terminals. 

5. We understand construction costs have substantially risen over the 1945 
estimate, and upon bases of 1952 costs. the Army engineers found that the 
henefit-of-cost rates was less than 1 to 1; and that they did not therefore ask 
Congress for any money in that year. 

For these reasons, we very respectfully suggest that, as far as the shipping 
hnterests can see, there is no real need for the appropriation of Federal funds to 
proceed with projects connected with the Sacramento ship channel at this time. 

Yours very truly, 
FRAZER A. BAILEY. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. I do not know of anybody who 
would be in a better position to judge the urgency and the need for 
these facilities at this time than you. I certainly want to compliment 
you for bringing this material to us because I think we are both 
familiar with the condition of the Federal budget and recognize that 
unless the need is urgent the present situation does require that projects 
of this kind be at least delayed for some time. 

You probably known that Representative John Allen, of California, 
was in to testify before the committee early this morning and pre- 
sented a brief statement with respect to Redwood City and confirms 
from his personal knowledge the information that you furnish us with 
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respect to the probable lack of the required local cooperation for the 
completion of that project there. 

Mr. Barry. No; I did not know, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Allen 
intended to present a statement, but there is not anyone in my experi- 
ence who is better qualified to speak on a subject of that kind. 

As I said, I am a Virginian by birth, but I have lived for 30 years 
in California and I consider myself a Californian, and anything that 
would be of benefit to the State or the waterborne commerce of Cali- 
fornia I would personally feel very closely akin to. 

[ am very grateful to you for the opportunity to present the ship 
ping companies’ views to the committee. 

Mr. Davis. We are very glad to have your testimony, Mr. Bailey 

Mr. Batter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We will hear now from our colleague, Mr. Bentsen. 

Mr. Bentsen. Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, I 
am privileged to have been given the opportunity to appear before 
you in behalf of Port M: insfield, a rapidly growing oil, agricultural, 
and fishing port in south Texas, and its needs for a relatively small 
amount of money for a survey for a shallow-draft connecting channel 
from the Intracoastal Waterway in the vicinity of Port Mansfield 
across Laguna Madre and Padre Island to the Gulf of Mexico, together 
with any jetties which may be found necessary. 

I realize, gentlemen, that it is unusual for a Member to appear seek- 
ing funds for a specific survey. I re: alize that it is the policy of the 
committee to make appropriations to the Corps of Enginers in a lump 
sum, leaving it up to the engineers to designate whic h: surveys may be 
handled from the total allocated to the corps for that purpose. I am 
aware that the engineers, because of budget limitations imposed, did 
not recommend inclusion of the Port Mansfield sur vey in the requested 
money, and that is why I have come to you. 

It is estimated this survey will cost not less than $6,000 and not more 
than $9,000. Ifthe engineers cannot stretch their money to cover this 
item, then possibly you might consider increasing the sum by that 
amount. 

Completion of this survey is of primary importance to Port Mans- 
field and, because of that area’s oil potential, of importance to the 
Nation. 

Port Mansfield is located on Red Fish Bay, in Willacy County, Tex.. 
in the midst of an oil production and agricultural production area of 
great potentiality. The area has shown an impressive growth in the 
last few years with the discovery of several oil wells. 

In addition the improvement would afford considerable increased 
safety to navigation by providing an entrance channel in the long 
reach of coast between Brazos Santiago Pass and Aransas Pass, would 
benefit the commercial seafood industry by reducing the distance of 
travel for fishing vessels in addition to benefiting further oil explora- 
tion activities as a base of operations for vessels engaged in this work. 

Red Fish Bay, on which Port Mansfield is located, lies along the 
south coast of Texas and is a part of the larger bay known as Laguna 
Madre, which is separated from the Gulf by Padre Island. The exist- 
ing project for the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway at Port Mansfield, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945 (S. Doc. 
248, 78th Cong.), provides for a tributary channel 12 feet deep, 125 
feet wide, and about 6,000 feet long from the waterway to a turning 





basin 400 feet by 600 feet by 12 feet deep at Port Mansfield. The trib- 
itary channel was completed in 1949. A review of the project, par- 
ticularly in regard to cleremmana of the turning basin, was authorized 
by Senate Public Works Committee resolution adopted June 17, 1949 
ind House Public Works Committee resolution adopted September 
29, 1949. 

Naturally we are all for economy. But it seems incomprehensible 
to me that drastic limitations have to be imposed upon capital im- 
provements when their ultimate result is stifling growth of facilities 
of great importance not only to the area concerned but to the Nation 
and its economy. 

Thank you for your consideration. 


Terminus Dam anp Success Dam FLoop Con rrot Prosgectrs 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record at this point a statement 
of the Honorable Harlan Hagen. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HARLAN HAGEN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, CALIFORNIA 14TH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, REQUESTING APPROPRIATION FOR THE COMPLETION OF 
PLANNING ON THE TERMINUS Dam FtLoop CONTROL PROJECT ON THE KAWEAH 
RIVER, AND THE Success Dam FLoop CoNnTROL PROJECT ON THE TULE RIVER 


As a Member of the House of Representatives from California’s 14th Congres- 
sional District, I would urge favorable action by this subcommittee in the appro- 
priation of $100,000 for use by the Corps of Army Engineers for the completion 
of preliminary planning for the construction of Terminus Dam on the Kaweah 
River and $100,000 for the same purpose with regard to the Success Dam on 
the Tule River. 

These two contemplated flood-control projects were originally authorized in 
the 1944 Flood Control Act along with Pine Flat Dam on the Kings River 
and Isabella Dam on the Kern River. The Isabella Dam now is completed 
and Pine Flat will be finished before the end of this year. However, the money 
appropriated heretofore for planning for the Success and Terminus Dams is not 
of a sufficient amount to allow the surveys and plans for these structures to be 
completed. 

In order to acquaint the committee with the necessity of completion of the 
planning surveys for these dams, a brief resume of the problems created in the 
southern part of the San Joaquin Valley due to seasonal floods is in order. 

The excessively heavy runoff of melted snow from the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in the spring during the years in which there is a heavy snow pack has in the 
past destroyed many millions of dollars worth of crops in Tulare, Kern, and Kings 
Counties, three counties which make up my congressional district. 

It is impossible to calculate the amount of the loss of farm commodities to our 
agricultural economy and the loss in revenue in dollars and cents to our farmers 
which has been brought about by these floods. 

Suflice it to say that the loss in farm income has amounted to millions of dol- 
lars with a corresponding loss in revenue to the United States Treasury in the 
form of corporate and individual income taxes. 

The completion of Pine Flat and Isabella Dams will help eliminate this prob- 
lem. However, the task of protecting the productive farmlands of the southern 
San Joaquin Valley from flooding will not be completed until provision has been 
made for preventing surplus drainage into the area between the Kings and Kern 
Rivers, which are 100 miles apart. 

The Tule and the Kaweah Rivers lie between the Kings and Kern Rivers and 
during flood periods they empty into the Tulare County area. Despite the con- 
struction of Isabella and Pine Flat Dams the latter two streams will continue 
to cause damage to farm production until such time as effective flood-control 
measures have been taken. 

The increased amount of tax money which will flow into the Treasury as a 
result of the elimination of flood damage from the Tule and Kaweah Rivers will, 
over the years, go a long way toward underwriting the cost of the contemplated 
flood-control measures. 

It is a dollars and cents proposition. Without protection from the floods the 
California farmer is ho more capable of utilizing his land to the best economic 
advantage than he is with an inadequate supply of water. 





I am sure you are all acquainted with California’s problem with respect to 
water. At various times in the year there is too much: at other times there 
is too little. Northern California has two-thirds of the amount of water available 
and has use for less than half of it. Central and southern California have barely 
one-third of the available water and have need for more than twice as much. 

I mention this because the flood-control features on the Tule and Kaweah 
Rivers will, when erected, serve a beneficial purpose in conserving water for ir 
rigation as well as preventing floods. This. too, will serve to increase the dollar 
volume of the valley’s agricultural production and likewise provide additional 
tax revenue. 

For these reasons I respectfully urge the subcommittee to approve the afore 
mentioned appropriations. This money will not authorize the beginning of 
construction of either of the dams. It will merely allow completion of the 
planning surveys already undertaken by the Corps of Army Engineers on the 2 
streams at a combined cost of nearly $750,000. Until this work is done the en 
gineering feasibility of the proposed construction will not be known, nor will the 
estimated cost of the projects or the most feasible sites of the structures. 

If brief, the planning surveys must be completed before further steps can be 
taken toward resolving the surplus drainage dilemma in California’s Central 
Valley and bringing about utilization of that water for the economic benefit 
of the Nation as a whole. Further delay will simply postpone for an indefinite 
period the final solution of the problem. 


Los ANGELES County FLoop ConTron 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record a statement of the Honorable 
Sam Yorty. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF 
THE ARMY BY CONGRESSMAN SAM YORTY 


FALSE ECONOMY IN FLOOD CONTROL PROGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, the budget submitted by President Truman in January 1953, 
neluded $8,200,000 for Los Angeles County flood control in the proposed appro- 
priation to the Corps of Engineers for “Construction, general.” The revise: 
program recently announced by the Corps of Engineers contemplates the avail- 
ability of $7,975,000 for this same work for the next fiscal vear. This amount is 
insvfficient and certainly should not be reduced further by the committee. 

The flood-control project for the Los Angeles and San Gabriel Rivers, Rio 
Hondo and Ballona Creek in Los Angeles County was authorized basically by 
the Flood Control Acts of June 22, 1936, and May 15, 1987. The Flood Control 
Acts of 1941, 1944, 1946, and 1950 each modified the authorization. The total 
estimated Federal cost of the authorized plan, according to the annual report of 
the Chief of Engineers, is $347,759,805. This is divided approximately as follows : 
$163 million Los Angeles River Basin; $117 million San Gabriel River Basin; $39 
million Rio Hondo Basin, and $29 million Ballona Creek Basin. 

Los Angeles County flood control is dragging along at a snail's pace because of 
insufficient appropriations. There are times when reductions in appropriations 
do not really bring about the economies intended. Typical of this category is 
the reduction of the appropriation for a continuing construction project. 

A reduction of an annual appropriation from $12 million to $10 million looks 
like a saving, but, if this means a change from 4 years at $12 million to 5 years 
at $10 million, there is obviously no real saving, and there is in fact a total 
increase in cost. 

Frequently, in the name of economy, appropriations for going projects are 
curtailed in 1 vear without any real thought of what the ultimate impact is. 
Twice in recent years we have experienced the wastefulness of closing down 
incomplete projects, once when we were forced to shut down a large number of 
projects during World War IT and again in the summer of 1946 when many 
projects were stopped. Interrupting work in such a fashion is extremely waste- 
ful. Almost as bad is the unnecessary retardation of going projects. 

Every construction man, whether he be engineer or builder, knows that there 
is a single, most economical rate of prosecution and that this rate and schedule 
can be varied within only limited amounts without serious damage. If it is 
desired either to accelerate or retard the construction of a project beyond these 
limits, increased costs and waste result. I do not think Los Angeles flood-control 
projects are proceeding fast enough to approach an optimum rate. 
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Dragging out the construction period of a job retains the overhead for a maxi- 
um period. This is not efficient: it is only wasteful and costly. If for no 
other reason than to eliminate this source of waste, we should determine upon 
, sound, efficient. economic construction schedule for each project and adhere 

»it. A minimum outlay of Federal funds would be required. 

In flood-control works, however, there are other reasons for avoiding undue 
lelay. A partially built project is always subject to damage or destruction if 
a bad flood should occur during construction. It is foolhardy to delay work 
unduly merely in order to hold down annual appropriations. That is not a real 
saving; that is mere political maneuvering. 

Finally, the benefits from a project are not realized until it is completed. 
None of these flood-control projects we have authorized throughout the country 
would have been authorized if it were not for the fact that the areas to be pro- 
tected have already suffered severe damage from flood. No one can predict 
when the next flood is going to occur. By undue delay we not only endanger 
the works in progress but once again endanger the community and leave it 
exposed to the threat of nature’s devastation. Half-built projects do not afford 
protection. 

At present the backlog of authorized flood-control projects which have not 
heen started is estimated to cost approximately $5 billion. Perhaps our national 
budgetary situation will mean that we must defer starting some of this work 
until later than we would like to. But there is another group of flood-control 
projects that has already been started. More than half the necessary money 
has been invested. Approximately a billion and a half dollars will be needed 
to complete these works. In the interest of economy, good management, and 
veneral efficiency, these projects should be completed as expeditiously as a sound 
construction schedule warrants. Appropriations to complete these works that 
have been started should be made at the rate necessary to meet construction 
needs, and false economy should not be tried by undue slowing down and inade 
juate appropriation of funds. Any further cut in Los Angeles flood-control funds 
would most certainly not be justified. Progress on the work is already far too 
slow. At the rate we are going, it may be a quarter of a century before the 
project is completed. 


Tuurspay. May 14, 1953. 
Repwoop Crry CHANNEL IMPROVEMENT 
WITNESSES 


HON, CHARLES S. GUBSER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

MERRITT D. McCARL, PORT MANAGER, PORT OF REDWOOD CITY, 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 


Mr. Davis. We are pleased to have Representatives Charles Gubser 
and Arthur Younger here to give us some further information with 
respect to the project at Redwood City. We will ask you gentlemen 
to proceed in your own way and that you introduce the people you 
have brought with you to furnish us with information. 

Mr. Younoer. Mr. M. D. McCarl, the manager of the Port of Red- 
wood City, has a prepared statement he would like to submit. 

Mr. McCaru. Mr. Chairman, I will show you this map to give you 
an idea of the overall picture. 

This map was prepared by the division Army engineers, based on 
the San Francisco Bay area. This shows the Golden Gate [indicat- 
ing] and San Francisco, the East Bay, Oakland and Alameda, on the 
opposite side. This is the Sacramento River, and this is the San 
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Joaquin River and the port of Stockton, and here in Redwood City in 
the southern part of the bay, and in the extreme lower part are the 
Santa Clara and Salinas Valleys. 

That gives you an idea of the location of the Port of Redwood City 
as compared to San Francisco, Oakland, and Alameda. 

This [indicating] is a map of the lower portion of Redwood Creek. 
The name, of course, of the improvement project was changed by 
Congress from Redwood Creek to Redwood City Harbor, but we still 
have to refer to the lower portion of the channel as Redwood Creek. 

This [indicating] is the upper portion and shows the harbor im 
provements and the existing turning basin and the proposed new 
turning basin. 

This brings out where most of our problems lie in this present turn 
ing basin. "This map does not show the existing terminal facilities, 
but the turning basin is right below [indicating], and the upper 
turning basin is at the upper portion of the port area adjacent to the 
Leslie Terminal, where it is proposed to locate a new $6 million indus- 
try occupying 15 acres of port property. 

That will give you a little idea of the existing turning basin, the loca- 
tion of the municipal facilities, and the location of the ‘Leslie Terminal 
up at the far end [indicating]. 

This is the proposed layout ofthis new industry that we are talking 
about, which produces wallboard, which is used in defense work, some 
of which goes up to Alaska and other places. That is right adjacent 
of the Leslie Salt Co., which ships tremendous quantities of salt. 

I would like to just give you a little idea of the port facilities, and 
then I will go ahead with my statement. 

This is the perspective of the port facilities. 

The present facilities, the existing facilities, are indicated in the 
white and black; and the pink indcates the proposed facilities, a por- 
tion of which are under construction at the present time. 

Now, there are 3 berths, berth 1, berth 2, and berth 3, and the Leslie 
Terminal is berth 4, in addition to a barge terminal, so that there are 
really 5 berths available at the present time. 

That will give you some idea of existing conditions. 

The existing turning basin is right below here [indicating]. These 
vessels have to turn around and back up into berths 1, 2, and 3, and 
as I go on I will advise you of the difficulty of turning a "vessel ; par- 
ticularly, if we have an oil barge or when we get our intercoastal 
service started and have a vessel in berth 1, it is practically impossible 
to turn that vessel around and get it back up into berth 2 or berth 3. 

Now I will go ahead with the prepared statement. 

Gentlemen, I wish to e xpress to you my sincere appreciation for the 
opportunity to present to vou this statement on behalf of the Board of 
Port Commissioners of the Port of Redwood City and the many people 
who are interested in the further development of the Port. 

My name is Merritt D. McCarl. 

T am the manager of the port of Redwood City, Calif. 

I have held this position since March 1, 1948. 

Prior to that time, I was for 21 years traffic manager and assistant 
port manager of the port of Oakland, Calif. 

Prior to my association with the port of Oakland, I was for 15 years 
in the employ of the Commission of Public Docks, Portland, Oreg.. 
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serving in various capacities in the accounting, operating and traffic 
le partments. During the latter years of my employment at Portland, 
I served in the capacity of traffic man: ger. 

My purpose in prese nting this statement to you is to request your full 
support in arranging for ‘the inclusion in the budget of the current 
dministration and approval by Congress of the $1,000,000 item for 
Redwood City Harbor which was included in President Truman’s 
budget for the 1953-54 fiscal year. The funds requested are for the 
purpose of carrying out a portion of the work involved in the channel 
mprovement projects approved by Congress through the River and 
Harbor Acts of 1945 (March 2) and 1950. 

The fact that the appropriation was requested by the Chief of Engi- 
neers (Army) and included in President Truman’s budget, being the 
only one on the Pacific coast, and 1 of 4 in the entire United States for 
river and harbor projects (new work) is, I believe, ample evidence of 
the importance of the project in the eyes of the Army engineers. No 
doubt the Chief of Army Engineers will present or has already pre- 
sented ample evidence to fully support and justify his request for the 
ippropriation but I should like to also present the following argu- 
— in support thereof: 

The existing channel as presently being maintained by the Army 
( abinada ata depth of 27 feet, mean lower low water, and width of 200 
feet is entirely inadequate to satisfactorily accommodate the vessels 
and other watercraft now using the waterway and the commerce pass- 
ing over such waterway. The existing turning basin is also entirely 
inadequate to permit of the economical turning of large vessels now 
serving the port and scheduled to cal] at the port in the immediate 
future. Only recently, on April 24, the Steamship Si/verbow while 
making the turn struck a newly constructed section being added to 
wharf No. 1 causing considerable damage. When a vessel is at berth 
at wharf No. 1, particularly at the new section, it will be almost impos- 
sible for another vessel scheduled for berth 2 or berth 3 to make the 
turn and back into her berth without the likelihood of damage to the 
vessel at berth 1 as well as to the dock. The new addition to wharf No. 
i is for the purpose of enabling the port to accommodate additional 
vessels and cargo tonnage to result from an anticipated early com- 
mencement of intercoastal steamship service on regular schedule. 

2. When vessels are at berth at the municipal wharves, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for vessels to pass in safety when proceeding to or 
departing from the bulk loading facilities of the port (contract. be- 
tween the port and the Leslie Terminal Co.) at the end of the channel 
as projected along the entire length of the port area by the River and 
Harbor Act of 1950, where ¢ cargo in bulk (salt and other commodities) 
in enormous volume is handled. ‘The only work toward deepening the 
channel (1,300 foot extension) and providing a new turning basin at 
the end of the 1,300 foot extension, which extension and new turning 
basin are included in the improvement project approved by Congress in 
1950, has been performed by the Leslie Salt Co. at an expense to them of 
approximately $220,000. The expenditure by the Leslie Salt Co. in- 
shore facilities for the handling of salt and other commodities in bulk 
was well in excess of $400,000. At the present time the port has under 
way active negotiations with a large manufacturer for the lease on a 
long-term basis of 15 acres of port property adjacent to the Leslie 
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Terminal and bordering on the proposed new turning basin for the 
location of a large, modern wallboard plant to cost approximately 
$6 million. It is contemplated that approximately 200,000 tons of im- 
port raw material per year will be brought in by vessels for use at the 
new plant. The port proposes to build a new wharf at the proposed 
site, which wharf will be open to use on equal terms by the general 
ce 

The expenses to vessel operators and shippers caused by the neces 
sity - of havi ing to wait for favorable tides at San Bruno Shoals—that 
is about halfway between San Francisco and Redwood City—as well 
as in Redwood Creek plus the inability to navigate the channel in 
safety except during daylight hours is becoming almost phohibitive. 
One steamship company alone claims that due to restrictions of shal- 
low water and navigation hazards, their added expense in vessel 
ope ration in 1951 amounted to $31,500 and in 1952 to $41,400. 

Although the port was developed for the economical movement 
of ae goods, dried fruit and other packaged freight originating at 
or consumed in the Santa Clara and Salinas Valleys and other produc 
ing and consuming areas in the port’s tributary territory, as well as 
for the movement of bulk cargoes, no such pac kaged fre ight is present 
ly being shipped through ‘ties port by reason of the fact that many 
steamship companies, because of the unsatisfac tory channel conditions, 
are refusing to send their vessels to the port regardless of the fact 
that large and valuable cargoes would be available for loading or dis 
ware 

During the early part of 1950, the port of Redwood City together 
Ww ith 29 shippers and 4 chambers of commerce in the South San Fran 
isco Bay area filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission alleging discrimination by the eastbound intercoastal steam- 
ship operators against the port and shippers therefrom on cargo 
handled by transshipment. On November 30, 1951, the Commission 
handed down a decision upholding the position of the port and other 
complainants and ofdered the steamship companies to amend their 
tariffs prior to March 16, 1952 so as to place the port and shippers there- 
from on a parity with other bay ports and shippers therefrom on 
shipments handled by tr: ansshipment. Due to the extremely large 
volume of canned goods, dried fruit and other commodities originating 
in the port’s tributary territory which would require the absorption 
of enormous sums of money by the Intercoastal carriers for barging 
charges, etc., coupled with the fact that due to the unsatisfactory chan 
nel conditions vessels could not economically be scheduled to call at 
the port for direct loading of cargo such as is done at other deep-water 
ports, the steamship operators decided to comply with the Commis- 
sion’s order by discontinuing a practice which had been in effect for 
some 40 years—that of handling cargo by transshipment. That knock- 
ed out Sacramento and knocked out Richmond and a’ number of other 
smaller ports. This placed all Intercoastal service at Pacific Coast 
ports on a direct call basis. When channel conditions are improved, 
it is expected that all steamship companies operating in the Eastbound 
Intercoastal trade will make the Port of Redwood City a regular 
port of call. 





6. Statistics of the port for the calendar year 1952 reveal the 
lowing: 
1) Number of ocean-going vessels entering and departing 
b) Drafts of vessels: 
17 to 28 feet inclusive 
24 to 27 feet inclusive 
28 to 30 feet inclusive 
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c) Number of non ocean-going watercraft ' 3, 763 
d) Total watercraft 5 i ‘ 3, 892 
e) Number tons of ocean commerce , z ; 964, 489 
Number tons of non-ocean commerce 1, 798, 999 

') Total number tons of commerce 2, 763, 488 


\{s an example of recent activity, during the period April 8 to 13 
(6 days). 4 ocean-going vessels ¢ ‘alled at the port to load and discharge 
. total of 39.836 tons of ocean commerce and 7 barges called to dis- 
charge a total of 8,086 tons of non-ocean commerce, making a total 
of 11 watercraft handling a total of 47.922 tons of cargo. In addition 
there were 57 barges using the waterway for the transportation of 
93,000 tons of oyster shell from the east side of San Francisco Bay to 

the plant of the Ideal Cement Co. located adjacent to the munic ipal 
facilities. 

A flow chart of the total tonnage (in short tons (2.000 pounds) ) of 
cargo entering or departing the San Francisco Bay area during the 
calendar vear ‘of 1951 (ocean commerce only) prepared by the Pacific 
Sti atistical Region, South Pacific Division. C orps of Engineers, under 

he direction of Col. P. D. Berrigan, division engineer, reveals the fol- 
lowing (percentages added) : 


Relationship of Redwood 
Oceangoing commerce City Harbor tonnage to 
tonnage of other harbor: 
Harbor 


Outbound | Total ton- Outbound 


Total only nage only 


Percent Percent 
San Francisco ! 2, 824, 959 | 1, 442, 313 | 45 
Oakland- Alameda 2, 662, 079 1, 253, 961 2 52 
Stockton 409, 030 396, 176 
hmond 585, 829 3, 835, 951 17 
Redwood City 767, 746 651, 185 


1 Figures include cargo transshipped from Sacramento and Stockton. 


During the recent. past, vessels in the European trade have started 
calling at the port. To date 4,300 tons of cargo have been loaded, 
which cargo had a valuation of approximately $500,000. Vessels in 
the European trade are now expected to call quite regularly and to 
call on regular schedule when channel conditions are improved. 

8. During the recent past, Examiner McCloud of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who conducted the hearings in the “Trader 
Line” case involving an applicaiton (Docket W-1019) of an associa- 
tion of steamship interests (West Coast Trans-Oceanic Steamship Co., 
Portland, Oreg.; General Steamship Corp., San Francisco, Calif, ; 
and Dichmann, Ww right & Pugh of New York) to engage, insofar as 
eastbound service is concerned, in the transportation of lumber from 
Pacific Northwest ports and general cargo from the port of Redwood 
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City (only loading port in California for general cargo), recom 
mended that authority to engage in such service be granted. It is 
expected that vessels of the line will commence service from the Port 
of Redwood City within a reasonably short time, with a biweekly 
schedule. Other intercoastal operators are expected to meet the com- 
petition of the Trader Line and likewise serve the port on regular 
schedule. With establishment of intercoastal steamship service, it is 
expected that between 150,000 and 200,000 tons of packaged freight 
will be handled in the intercoastal trade route alone. Service in other 
me routes will greatly add to this figure. 

Commodities now handled at the port include several which are 
Bon" in large volume in the making of defense materials and in the 
construction of Government projects. Some of the commodities are 
cement, gypsum rock, salt, and petroleum products. Many other com 
modities to be handled in large volume will be added when channel 
conditions are improved and steamship service in various trade routes 
is established. Some of the projects referred to above are located in 
the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and the Pacific Northwest. The port 
was also used extensively during World War II for the handling of 
lend-lease goods, and by the Navy for the handling of petroleum 
products. 

10. The approval by Congress of the requested appropriation of 
$1 million for Redwood C ity Harbor, as included in President Tru- 
man’s budget, is strongly urged by many large important groups in 
the entire San Francisco Bay area as W ell as elsewhere, as evidenced 
by communications forwarded to various Senators and Congressmen. 
Some of the parties referred to are as follows: 

(a) San Franesico Bay Area Council, comprising 9 counties 
bordering on San Francisco Bay. 

(6) Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast. 

(c) San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 

(7) Santa Clara Chamber of Commerce. 

(e) Sunnyvalé Chamber of Commerce. 

(f) San Mateo Chamber of Commerce. 

(g) Redwood City Chamber of Commerce. 

(h) Board of Port Commissioners of the Port of Redwood 

City. 

(7) Permanente Cement Co. 

(j) Ideal Cement Co. 

(k) Leslie Salt Co. 

(7) Hooker Electrochemical Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
(m) Pennsylvania Salt Co. of Washington. 

House Document No. 104, 81st Congress, ‘Ist. session, shows that 
according to a survey of the Army engineers, the tributary area of the 
port of Redwood C ity comprises the major portion of San Mateo, 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, and San Benito Counties. These counties 
contain a very large population; many, many acres of fruit orchards, 
berry, vegetable and dairy farms, numerous fruit packing and process- 
ing plants; manufacturing plants and industries, both heavy and light, 
a large number of which are engaged in the manufacture and produc- 
tion of products and goods highly essential to the national defense, 
etc. All of the numerous interests located within the port’s tributary 
area as well as many located outside of such area are very vitally con- 





cerned with the approval by Congress of the item under consideration 
for Redwood City Harbor. 

On behalf of the Board of Port Commissioners of the Port of Red- 
wood City and all of the interests referred to above, I sincerely request 
and strongly urge that your committee do everything in its power to 
have the $1 million item which was in President Truman’s budget for 
Redwood City Harbor under the heading of “transportation and com- 
munication” included in the budget of the present administration and 
work for its approval at this session of Congress. 

I would like to read, if I may, a letter dated May 8, 1953, that I 
obtained from the skipper of the Silverbow, that* has been operating 
nthe harbor for a long time. 


STEAMSHIP PERMANENTE “SILVERBOW”, 
Voyage No. 148, 
Redwood City, Calif., May 8, 1958. 
Mr. M. D. McCart, 
Port Manager, Redwood City, Calif. 

DeAR Mr. McCarv: In regards to your question of my opinion of the port of 
Redwood from the point of piloting in and out of this port, allow me to state that 
the channel and port are not adequate for the size of the vessels using same. 

This vessel is of 455-foot length and 63-foot beam, loaded draft of 29 feet. I 
have been here for 344 years and do my own piloting. The channel is too narrow 
for a vessel of this size; other vessels, even barges, cannot be passed in the 
channel unless one or the other with ight draft will get out of the channel. 
[wo vessels of our size cannot pass even with light draft. This location has a 
prevailing westerly breeze, which blows across the channel and docks. When in 
light load condition, it is most difficult to keep in the channel with this prevailing 
breeze, as the channel is so narrow there is no room to allow for “pointing” 
nto the wind to offset the vessels drift. Further, the channel is only marked 
by spar buoys and connot be run at night. 

Just yesterday came off the entrance to Redwood Creek, westerly wind about 
force five blowing; it was impossible to proceed into the creek with safety, mak- 
ng it necessary to anchor out for the night and come in this morning when the 
wind died, due to the narrowness of the channel for vessel of this size. 

\nother very bad feature of the port is the fact that the turning basin is east 
if the docks. Due to the restricted depth of water, it is very difficult to turn in 
the basin with a loaded ship, so it is the practice to turn when light and dock 
headed out. However, the present location of the turning basin is such that 
after turning the vessel must be backed to the berth, and with the prevailing 
wind condition here that is difficult. The turning basin would be better located 
at the inner end of the port, allowing for a turn around in either case that would 
permit vessel to dock coming ahead for a landing. 

Also, the present turning basin is not large enough for large vessels. 

Another problem, which affects our cost of operation, is the lack of water for 
our draft. Loaded may only sail with high water. With high water have 
enough for 29 foot draft, but the channel is so narrow the problem is to make 
the turns without striking the banks. Also, due to the restricted widths, the 
effects of side suction and pressure, due to the proximity of the banks, are very 
much felt on the ship. Ordinarily, we have to carry hard right rudder all the 
way from buoy No. 15 to No. 9 as the vessel sheers so hard into the north bank 
if the channel. 

Another bad feature of this port is the fact that when leaving here on high 
water, time must be figured to also make San Bruno Shoal with good water. 
With our speed we generally leave here 1 hour before high water which gets us 
on San Bruno Shoal about 1 hour after high water. 

I suppose that the Permanente Co. has informed you of the expense of operat- 
ing into this port due to loss of time waiting for tide, daylight, and so forth. It 
appears that the port presently is just not adequate for the size of the shipping 
using the port. As you know, every time a vessel proceeds to the Leslie Salt 
dock, or comes from there, we have to stop loading and haul ship ahead about 100 
feet to allow the other vessel to pass by our stern. The Silverbow has already 
been struck by an oil barge being towed past the stern due to the narrowness of 
the channel. 
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I understand that it is contemplated to expand the port facilities such as 
docks, warehouses, and so forth. Personally, I think it would be useless without 
first making an adequate channel and turning basin for deep-water shipping. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun M. O'BRIEN, 
Vaster, Steamship Permanente NSilverbow. 
I might summarize for a second: The Federal Government, as well 
as the municipality of Redwood City, and private interests, all have 

very large investments in the port of Redwood City, and there seems 
to be a definite obligation on the part of the Federal Government to 
protect those investments. The channel and the turning basin at the 
present time are absolutely inadequate. I really shudder every time 
I see a large vessel operating in the channel passing these gasoline 
barges. There was practically 1 gasoline barge a day handled last 
year, and it is increasing all the time with 4 major oil companies lo 
cated in the port area. If the conditions are so inadequate for pres 
ent tonnage, we can imagine what it will be when we get the addi- 
tional tonnage that will be started shortly. 

From the standpoint of national defense, certainly these outlying 
ports should be kept available for use in case of emergency. Also, in 
addition to the commodities listed in the prepared statement, we are 
handling quite a large quantity of heavy lifts from San Francisco that 
are too heavy to go over the highway, and it cert: nly also is important 
from that standpoint. 

The fact that the United States Army engineers recommended this 
money for Redwood City Harbor—being the only one on the Pacific 
coast—shows the importance of it in the eyes of the Army engineers. 
The situation is very critical, and if we cannot get the whole ‘million 
dollars, I certainly beg of you gentlemen to use your best efforts to 
get as much of it as possible and do something before there is a catas 
trophe with a large loss of life and destruction of property. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Gubser 

Mr. Gurser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
here to request the inclusion in the budget of a $1 million item for 
Redwood City Harbor which was included in the original budget pre 
sented for the 1953-54 fiscal year. 

I concur completely in the statement filed with your committee by 
i M. D. McCarl, manager of the port of Redwood City. Mr. Me 

Carl in his statement clearly shows where the present port facilities 
are inadequate, and are definitely in need of improvement. 

I am particularly interested in this improvement because the facil 
ities of the port of Redwood City are used by industry in my congres 
sional district and would be used as a great deal more if the port was 
improved. 

In my files IT have letters from the chambers of commerce of the 
cities of Santa Clara, Sunnyvale, and San Jose. I have a letter from 
the president of the California Prune and Apricot Growers Associa- 
tion; all of these letters advocate that the million-dollar item be 
included. 

The development of this port would be very beneficial to dried 
fruit and canned goods shippers of central California in that it will 
reduce their transportation costs and expedite the handling of their 
shipments. It is estimated that the canning industry along with the 
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dried-fruit industry normally ships approximately 200,000 tons of 
canned goods or dried fruit intercaastally to Atlantic ports. At the 
present time it is necessary for those shippers to have shipments trans- 
ported from their Santa Clara Valley plants to a dock at San Fran- 
isco, Oakland, or Alameda. This involves a truck haul of approxi- 
mately 50 miles and considerable congestion is encountered at sucl 


docks. 

If our shippers were permitted to make intercoastal shipments via 
the port of Redwood City, they would have a truck haul of only 29 
miles, which would result in a saving of 21 miles. Moreover, the 
congestion presently encountered at San Francisco and East Bay 
docks would be eliminated by using the port of Redwood City. The 
ise of Redwood City would result in a saving to our valley shippers 
of approximately 75 cents per ton in transportation charges to the 
dock. In addition, the shorter distance to Redwood City and the 
freedom from congestion would result in faster turnabout of the 
trucks and would thus enable them to adjust their plant operations 
to effect further economies. 

I believe there is another point that has not been given due emphasis 
and that is the matter of adequate port facilities in the event of a 
national emergency such as war or some other catastrophe. Cer- 
tainly it is important that we have as many port facilities available 
in such an event as possible. Undoubtedly in event of war, concen- 
tration of enemy bombers would be in the vicinity of the bay area 
proper and the port of Redwood City would provide another means 
of transportation by water. 

In addition to the dried-fruit and canned-goods shipments, the port 
is being used by the Permanente Cement Co., which has its main plant 
in my district, for the shipment of cement. 

[f one of the cement ships should be grounded or otherwise damaged 
through the present hazardous condition of the channel, this would 
be disastrous to the movement of a vital defense cargo, since there 
are no other such specialized ships available. 

This company was established some 13 years ago to meet increasing 
cement demands in northern California. Through the years Perma- 
nente has greatly increased its capacity to where it is one of the 
largest cement plants in the world. Its annual production capacity 
is now 7 million barrels with a plant payroll of $2.2 million annually 
and plant employment at 550 workers. 

The company is the targest user of the port of Redwood City facili- 
ties. During 1952, approximately 2,800,000 barrels were shipped 
through the port by its 2 oceangoing vessels, the steampship Perma- 
nente Silverbow and the steamship Permanente Cement. The com- 
pany expects that shipments will continue to increase in the future. 

Approximately 50 percent of the company’s 1952 movement of 
cement out of Redwood City went to Federal projects or other types 
of construction on the west coast, in Alaska, and the Pacifie Ocean 
area, including Hawaii, which are a direct part of the defense buildup. 
For example, 280,000 barrels were transported to military construc- 
tion in Alaska. 

Incidentally, because of Permanente’s unique and efficient bulk- 
loading and discharge method, the cement is laid down in Alaska 
(Anchorage) at a 25-percent saving to the Government below that of 
the cost of the old practice of packaged cement. 





The present channel and harbor at Redwood City are wholly inade- 
quate for deep-draft vessels in a loaded condition. The harbor situa- 
tion requires movement of these vessels during high tide only. Also, 
the channel is too narrow to allow a movement of the vessels during 
darkness. This means that considerable loss of time occurs while 
the vessels wait for tide and daylight to sail, often with a military 
assigned cargo. Another delaying factor is that under present chan 
nel conditions when ships are loading or unloading, the existing 
channel is blocked for movement of other vessels. 

To summarize, may I respectfully offer that present industry in 
Santa Clara County justifies improvement of the port of Redwood 
City. The predicted expansion of production in the area renders 
this improvement a necessity. It is predicted that the city of San 
Jose will within 10 years be the hub of a solid metropolit: an area rang 
ing from the Golden Gate on the northwest, south to San Jose and to 
Richmond, Calif., on the northeast. Santa Clara County is increas 
ing industrially at a rate not equalled by any other section of Cali- 
fornia. I believe it is wrong for this area to be tied for its shipping 
outlet to San Francisco and Oakland where dock facilities are inac- 
cessible and expansion is expensive if not impossible. 

May I express my sincere appreciation for the opportunity of 
presenting this stztement to the committee. 

Mr. Youncer. My name is J. Arthur Younger. I represent the 
Ninth Congressional District of California. 

In the first place, traditionally these harbors are Federal projects. 
This is not something new. It is not something that the State o1 
county or the city should provide. It is not a new project. The 
engineers recommended this project a long time ago and have ap 
peared before the committee on this project this year, and they have 
filed their recommendation. 'These improvements were provided for 
in the budget this year. 

There are in this project two parts. One is the channel part, and 
one is the turning basin. Of the two, probably the turning basin is 
the more important of the two items requested. 

The county which I represent, San Mateo County, greatly needs 
this particular project. We are essentially.a residential county at the 
present time. We have grown from 11! 5,000 to 250,000 population in 
10 years. The school development has been such that it cannot be 
supported on the present tax base. We must have some type of indus- 
try and business development. The county has just made a survey 
for industrial development to see what type of industry is best suited 
and what we can develop as a tax base to support our school facilities, 
because of the swollen population. 

This will produce, first, one $6 million industry there, which is 
greatly needed in the cor inty. This is essentially a bulk port. We 
have now the salt industry ; we have the cement industry; and gypsum. 
Those use bulk commodities. And we have the bulk petroleum prod- 
ucts also. About half a million tons of petroleum .products come 
down there every year. 

Asa bulk harbor, it is not competitive with any of the other harbors 
on the San Francisco Bay, because there are no other bulk harbors 
developed, and this is what we need in our growth. 

The tonnage, as outlined by Mr. McCarl, certainly justifies this 
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project. I know there are going to be some opposition statements 
filed. I heard of one statement that the voters of the port district 
had turned the improvement down three times. That is not a correct 
statement. The people have had three elections. 

The county at one time voted on whether it should be a county port, 
nd that was turned down. Redwood City is the port. 

Second, there was a lease proposition submitted to the people, a 
very complicated lease proposition for a warehouse, and it was dif 
ficult for the people to understand such a proposition. ‘That was 
rejected. 

They just voted on a $1 million bond issue. It lacked 214 votes of 
getting the necessary two-thirds. It will come up at the next election. 
it received a 62-percent vote, which is a very good majority. I think 
Congressmen feel when we get 62 percent of the vote it is a good repre- 
entation of the people. So that it does have the endorsement of the 
people. It has the endorsement of a good many in the shipping in- 
dustry. It has the endorsement of the Bay Area Council, which 
represents the nine counties surrounding San Francisco Bay. 

It is the only project we have in the county of this type, and I cer- 
tainly urge that this be given serious consideration and that certainly 
the turning basin at least should be provided for to prevent accidents. 
This harbor is a Federal responsibility; it is not a State or county 
responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Younger. 


Fripay, May 15, 1953. 
Tue Datirs Dam 


WITNESSES 


ALEX SALUSKIN, CHAIRMAN TRIBAL COUNCIL, YAKIMA INDIANS 

PAUL M. NIEBELL, TRIBAL ATTORNEY FOR YAKIMA TRIBE 

WILSON CHARLEY, MEMBER OF TRIBAL COUNCIL, YAKIMA IN- 
DIANS 

WATSON LOTUS, DELEGATE, YAKIMA TRIBE 

EAGLE SEELATSEE, VICE CHAIRMAN, TRIBAL COUNCIL, YAKIMA 
INDIANS 

DR. FREDERICK A. DAVIDSON, YAKIMA TRIBAL BIOLOGIST 


Mr. Davis. We are glad to have the Yakima group with us again 
this year. We feel we know some of you folks from your annual visits 
here, and we will be glad to receive the information you have for the 
committee this morning. 

Mr. Nresatt. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Paul M. Niebell, of Washington, D. C., tribal attorney for 
the Yakima tribe. 

Also with me is my assistant, Mr. Bruce Beatty, of Billings, Mont. 

We do appreciate the help that the committee has given in the 
past year on our problems. We know we have received sympathetic 
treatment here and we are here today to make a last effort in behalf 
of the tribe in opposition to the Dalles Dam. 
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The Yakima Tribe is strongly opposed to the construction of the 
Dalles Dam, because it will completely destroy its traditional fishing 
locations along the the Columbia River at Celilo Falls and vicinity. 

From time immemorial the Yakimas have been taking salmon from 
the Columbia River at Celilo Falls and vicinity and fish was and is 
the chief source of subsistence for the Yakima Tribe. From time 
immemorial the Yakimas have been taking salmon from the Columbia 
River and other points. Not only was the salmon a main source of 
food supply for the tribe but it formed the basis for its religious beliefs. 
Any action of the United States Government which would destroy this 
part of the subsistence of the tribe and upset the economic life of the 
tribe, and interfere with the religious life of the Yakimas, would 
affect them deeply. 

By their treaty with the United States of June 9, 1855, the Yakimas 
reserved the right to fish in their usual and accustomed fishing loca 
tions along the Columbia River. The Yakima Tribe believes that 
the United States should respect this treaty even today as it has in 
the past, and do nothing which would violate its terms, without first 
consulting with the Yakima Tribe, and securing its consent. And 
that is the feeling of the tribe today. 

In 1855. when the Yakima Treaty was made, the Yakimas, together 
with the Warm Springs Tribe of Oregon, owned the fishing location 
at Celilo Falls. The Yakimas were on the north side and all along, 
both on the north and on the south side of the river. The Warm 
Springs were located on the south side of the Columbia River. So 
you can catch the picture there, the two tribes owned the lands in 
the vicinity, and this was the greatest fishing location along the 
Columbia River. The Warm Springs Indians relinquished to the 
United States all of their fishing rights at Celilo Falls by the Hun- 
nington Treaty of 1865, leaving only the Yakima Tribe as lawful 
owners of the fishing locations in this vicinity. Therefore the Yakima 
Treaty is now the only one which protec ts the fishing at these locations. 
The Yakima Tribe through the years has jealously guarded its fishing 
rights against the encroachments of the whites, and it, and the United 
States, as guardian of the Yakima Tribe, has enforced these rights 
through various court actions. For instance see: [’nited States 
Taylor, 13 Pac. 333: United States v. Winans. 198 UT. S. 371: Seufert 
Brothers Co. v. United States, 249 U.S. 194, 63 L. Ed. 555: Tulee v 
State of Washington, 315 U.S. 681, 86 L. Ed. 1115. 

The Umatilla Tribe and the Nez Perce Tribe have traditional fishing 
locations along the Columbia River and its tributaries which were 
reserved to them in their treaties with the United States. These loca- 
tions were close to 200 miles or more un the Columbia River from 
Celilo Falls, nearer their reservations. When salmon were plentiful, 
the members of these tribes secured a plentiful supply for their needs 
at their traditional fishing locations. 

When the large runs of salmon began to diminish, fishermen from 
these tribes came down to the Yakima locations at and near Celilo Falls 
and fished there at the sufferance of the Yakima Tribe, the traditional 
owner of the site, the only remaining traditional owners of the site. 

The Yakima Tribe still hopes and prays that its fishing locations 
at and near Celilo Falls will be preserved to it, and urges Congress to 
stop further appropriations for the Dalles Dam which, if constructed, 
will completely destroy these traditional and historic fishing locations 
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of the Yakima Tribe along the Columbia River at and near Celilo Falls. 

However, should Congress continue appropriations for the construc- 
tion of the Dalles Dam during this session of Congress, then the 
Yakima Tribe feels that a satisfactory agreement should be made to 
compensate it for the loss of its fishing rights at Celilo Falls. 

The Army engineers seek to negotiate an agreement with the 
Yakima Tribe and seem to resent the fact that the Yakima Tribe has 
continued to protest the construction of the Dalles Dam. Of course, 
this matter is dear to their hearts and it not only hits their economy, 
but it hits their religious beliefs, and they say they want to fight to 
the last ditch to prevent the construction of this dam. Representatives 
of the Yakima Tribe met with the representatives of the Army en- 
vineers in Porland, Oreg., to discuss an agreement of settlement. 
However, the Yakima Tribe learned at this conference that the Army 
engineers had fixed ideas of the terms of settlement, and indicated 
that any agreement would have to be made only upon that basis. In 
other words, the Yakima Tribe found out that it would have to accept 
an agreement, the terms of which were to be dictated by the Army 
Engineers ; that an agreement was not to be worked out between the 
parties by negotiation, but solely upon terms imposed and dictated by 

he Army engineers. The Yakima Tribe would not consent to any 

such agreement, and feels that in any negotiations for an agreement 
the well-considered views of the tribe should be respected, considered, 
id given sympathetic treatment. An agreement can be worked out 
in no other way. 
In the meantime, agreements have been executed by the Army En- 
cineers with the Warm Springs and Umatilla Tribes upon a tribal 
population basis, because of the use by members of these tribes of the 
Celilo fishing location, under the circumstances set forth above. A|- 
though the Warm Spr ings Tribe ceded all of its rights to this location, 
to the United States in 1865, and the Umatilla Tribe had no claim to 
memorial ownership to this location, but were merely using the 
te at the sufferance of the Yakimas, each of these tribes has been 
given approximately $4 million, of the total valuation of the site as 
fixed and determined by the Army engineers. The Army engineers 
further propose to give the Nez Perce Tribe $1 million of the total 
valuation, although they had no claim to immemorial ownership to 
these locations, but were also merely using the sites at the sufferance of 
the Yakimas. 

Now let us make our position clear to the committee, that if the 
United States desires to give away such lands to these other tribes, 
we would have no objection except that the Army engineers had fixed 
the limit on the amount first and when they give away money which 
a ikimas feel is theirs, it hurts the Yakima settlement and the Army 

ngineers having given away this money, now they say to the Yakima 
T ribe, “You can have what is left.” We think it ought to be the other 
way around. We are the traditional owners of the site and, in any 
settlement, the Yakima interest should be considered first and if there 
is anything left and the United States, in its generosity, wants to give 
these other triibes something for whatever rights they may have, and 
they are certainly legal rights, that is up to Congress. That is the 


position of the Yakima Tribe. 
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The Yakima Tribe, the traditional owner by immemorial possession 
of these fishing sites, has not been consulted in these settlements, and 
it understands that these : agreements are to be submitted for the ap- 
proval of Congress at this session. The Yakima Tribe requests that 
Congress withhold its approval of these agreements until the Yakima 
Tribe, the lawful owner, has aoe an opportunity to negotiate a fair 
agreement for compensation of its fishing location at “Celilo Falls, 
which will be lost to it by the jekieduaiiad ‘of the Dalles Dam. 

Submitted herewith for the consideration of the committee is a 
copy of the Stevens Treaty map of June 12, 1855, which shows the 
locations of the respective tribes, and a brief in support of the position 
of the Yakima Tribe. 

You will notice that the ceded area of the Yakima Nation goes down 
to the Columbia River, which is shown by the dotted line on the map. 

Lands owned below the Yakima River on the south side were part 
of the tribe which later formed the Warm Springs Tribe, so there is 
no question but what the Yakima and the Warm Springs at one time 
owned this fishing site and they were the only ones. We get the Uma 
tilla up the Umatilla River and the Cayuse and the W alla Walla pur 
chase was some 100 miles up the river. Then we have the Nez Perce 
purchase way up here, so they had no interest in the fishing when the 
fish was plentiful because they could go into any of the streams and 
pick up their subsistence. At that time salmon ran up the Columbia 
River in droves and actually fishing was the means of subsistence for 
all these Indians in here and this was the traditional fishing location 
of both the Warm Springs and the Yakimas. Then the Warm Springs 
sold out, leaving only the Yakima Tribe. 

In addition to that, we would like to submit for the consideration 
of the committee a brief in support of the Yakima Tribe. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 

We have members of the official delegation of the Yakima Tribe here 
and the first of these, Mr. Wilson Charley, would like to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Cuartey. My name is Wilson Charley, member of the Yakima 
Nation, Station, Yakima Indian Agency, Toppenish, Wash. 

I will try in my best ability to put my problem before you gentlemen, 
in a borrowed language. I am still not educated to a high degree. 
As it is said to the men of old, “Thou shall not swear falsely, but shall 
perform, what was sworn in the eyes of the Lord thy God.” I was 
elected in July 1947, a member of the Yakima Tribal Council, and 
sworn under oath that I would uphold and defend the treaty of the 
Yakima Nation and perform my duty in presence of Almighty God. 

The word was sent out that a treaty was to be made with the people 
of the West. When the time was near our people gathered and se- 
lected chiefs, chiefs of headmen, and delegates, and ‘these chiefs and 
delegates went to the treaty grounds, and when the meeting started 
they were told that the treaty would be within the tribes’ own juris- 
diction. And when the meeting started the people were told we have 
gifts and provisions. The chie fs said we have plenty of our own that 
we brought with us, that has been the white man’s way, always using 
gifts and provisions to sway the people. The records will show that 
the intent of the treaty of the Yakima Nation was to be founded on 
statutes of Almighty God. After our people were created and put 
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on the earth, He also placed unto them unwritten religion and com- 
nandments. 

Our people sustain in the treaty of June 9, 1885, water, fish, game, 
roots, and berries. 

Now we go on making of treaty; Governor Stevens and General 
Palmer told the red men on what condition the treaty would be 
founded on, and it was also said that. 

As I said before te the best of my ability some of the words I put 
down and you will notice that the responsibility was all put on the 
White Father by Governor Stevens, in protection of property rights 
and title within each tribe’s jurisdiction. In other words to cut it 
short that, when Governor Stevens begin to see that now the tribes 
are ready to sign the agreement, he then talked in another language. 
The record will show you since that time the tribes that agreed and 

ned the treaty that Governor Stevens and General Palmer pur- 
pose and made the red men signed, those tribes now have no more 
fishing and hunting rights, and. many other things they do not have, 
that treaty or word of Governor Stevens does not hold up as he told 
the red men at the time. That much on that because you know what 
happen the laws have been made and passed into law by this Govern- 
ment. , 

Now, we go back to the 14 chiefs of the Yakima Nation that signed 
the treaty in presence of Almighty God. As was said before, you also 
know from old reports made by Governor Stevens from time to time. 
While the treaty was going on, the chiefs of all tribes and their dele- 
gates would meet by themselves and would talk over the problems or 
explanations told at the official meeting with Governor Stevens and 
Governor Palmer, where our chiefs try to convince the other tribes 
what will happen if they sign the white man’s paper, in other words, 
his wording. Our chiefs s: aid, let us use the statutes of Almighty God 
as a foundation of our land, build it with God’s stones, so that it may 
be strong. When they met by themselves and finally it was settled that 
the other tribes were ret idy to sign, and they signed ; now they have 
no more rights. 

Now we go back to our chiefs who said and try to tell other tribes; 
Members of the House and Senate, I want you to tell me and explain 
Matthew 8, 24th verse; that is yours. 

Now, our chief said when Almighty God put the red men of the 
Yakima Nation, he gave unto us unwritten religion, unwritten com- 
mandments. It is true that it takes man of good | sense and conscience 
to present his case before the eyes of Almighty God. Our chiefs and 
headmen and delegates of Yakima Nation, for whom our Chief Ka- 
maiakum spoke, this is the kind of tre: ity I want, He sustains the 
vardens, He sustains the life, body and soul, and He sustains the un- 
written commandments of water, fish, game, roots, and berries. He 
said as long there is water which gives me life and strength so that I 
may provide preservation of the human race, he said as long as there 
are food as mentioned above, and people to obey those unwritten com- 
mandments, my land shall be built on the stones of God. He said 
there are laws coming like the wind, and there are laws that will fall 
like the rain. He said, my people, if we obey and hear those words of 
his and do them our land shall not fall where we sustain life, body 
and soul. Therefore, if we build our home on the statutes of God 
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which is supreme over the man-made laws, our treaty shall not be 
violated or changed or our property rights title be taken by force; 
that is why our home has stood as the word of Almighty God. We 
must use and benefit by what He gave unto us; if we profit by what He 
gave unto us, then we must be punished, for we will disobey Him and 
break His commandments. 

In other words, the red men obligated in perpetuity what was in 
preservation of life, body, and soul. That is why I say the Congress 
cannot abrogate our treaty. It must abrogate the statutes of God, 
which is life, body, and soul of my people. Therefore, our chiefs said 
whatever you bound with my statutes on earth shall be bound in heaven 
also, and further, he said if on earth you loosen by not obeying my 
commandment shall also be loosen in heaven. That is why you will 
notice on the first part, it names the villages along the Columbia River, 
from one end to the other. Those our chiefs obligated for our usage 
and benefit. In other words, in all our treaty is founded on the stat- 
utes of god. That both contracting parties must come to an agree- 
ment before any living thing created by God will be destroyed by a 
man. And our chief said also that gifts and money bring no good, 
but evil. Also force treasury brings evil. As a nation we have went 
into courts and won our cases, yet our rights was construed to man- 
made laws, until laws were made that we could not take to court this 
case for some or other reasons. As I said before, that Governor Ste- 
vens obligated the Government by saying all moneys be bound by the 
Government for protection and supervision of the Yakima Nation, 
because they said and ask a question was which is the first command- 
ment of all? Answer, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength; this is the first commandment. And the second is like, 
namely, this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

There are not other commandments greater than these. And when 
he heard that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God. And no man after that durst ask him 
any questions. In other words, gentlemen, you should know this 
better than I do, you cannot just walk in your neighbor’s home and 
say I am going to take this whether you like it or not. Now we are 
going along at the time as we live as neighbors. Thou shall not steal. 
Thou shall not use false statements. As. you first say you may love as 
thyself, second is that if you are close to God why ask question. We 
bind ourselves as neighbors in the eyes of Almighty God. That is why 
it is said above that Congress appropriate money and the Yakima 
Nation property rights and title is protected. Instead we find our- 
selves fighting before you gentlemen to not take my property rights 
and title, which in my jurisdiction God gave unto my people. As 
I have said in the first part of this statement, I was elected in July 
1947, and from there was elected chairman of game, fish and wildlife 
committee. 

We made a report in 1947-48 and 1950 to tribat council and general 
council of the Yakima Nation that our jurisdiction under which our 
treaty was executed and will be taken away from us without the 
Yakima Nation consent, and it will be given to the Secretary of the 
Interior, then we have no voice to defend our life, body, and soul, 
whoever gets our jurisdiction that they can do whatever they want 
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to do with us—sure enough that has happened. When we appear 
before these men, our guardians, they said, “Yes, we sympathize with 
you people, but what can we do?” You see they were only thinking of 
themselves, yet we are responsible for their bread and butter. They 
tell us “I’m sorry we cannot help you people.” We pass resolution 
ifter resolution stating that we do not want the Dalles Dam con- 
structed, because it will depriye us of God- non usage and benefits. 
I will put into the record minutes of April 25, 1945, meeting at the 
Dalles. Oreg. That is the beginning of our os factions and, as I said, 

other objections had never went on record, because the Secretary of the 
Interior and his staff though that, “Oh, the Indians will take money ; 
the Indian will sell his soul even for a penny.” But you see, gentle- 
men, never were our chiefs agreeable to gifts, money, and provisions, 
as it is said treasure brings evil. Money cannot bring treasure of 
good forever, only for a short time, but what my life, soul, and body 
bring will also bring good, freedom, happiness for life. As the say- 

ing in our treaty of June 9, 1855, shall stand as long as the Columbia 
River flows and as long as the sun will shine and as long as the white 
top mountains shall stand. The God witness to our treaty of June 9, 
1855, still stands; if you gentlemen come out our way, we can show 
you those witnesses; the Columbia River, Mount Adams, and we can 
even show you that the red men of the Yakima Nation has a life way of 
its own, even though it will be compared with the march of times they 
livein simplicity. We speak our own language even in our community 
life like the white people. 

In addition, we have customs and habits that have descended from 
earlier times, yet they are modernized. They are varying customs 
and habits although modified yet they live as God created them to 
live. So you see, gentlemen, I could go on and yet you people have 
short time, and that means you have short time with God. Yet when 
you appear before the throne of God, you must answer for deeds 
done on earth. 

The spring of 1950, our delegation was here in Washington, D. C. 
and they went to the Assistant Commissioner and asked him if there 
was any bill in regards to the Dalles Dam and they told them no, 
there was not, and they were told also that they had nothing to worry 
about, everything was being taken tare of. And it was taken care 
of without our consent, that is why we have to call it a controversial 
issue, because what the outgoing President done let us try and make 
good with our new President. As he uttered a prayer of his own words 
during the inauguration in January 20, 1953. We were here at the 
time to utter that prayer with him. Eisenhower’s prayer: 

Almighty God, we stand here I and my future associates pray that we will 
make full our dedication, and that we may have the power to discern clearly 
right from wrong. Our concern shall be for all people. 

You see, gentlemen, people begin to wonder how our Government 
‘ould take away something from our neighbors, the red men, who 
gave more and received nothing only criticism and abuse since the 
‘coming of the white man into our country. People begin to ask what 
could we do to help and make our people whom we elect into oflice 
to see that we are treated equal as one body as children of Almighty 
God, each in its own jurisdiction in God’s name and ways. That is 
why we as people ask others to pray for we were depressed nation 
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and only want to be left alone as God wants his children to be left 
alone in their own customs and habits, yet have customs and habits in 
the modern world and live with march of times, but the way we think 
but, that is why we are here, gentlemen, to show that it is written. 

Keep all the commandments which I command you this day, which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou shall set thee up great stones 
and thou shall write upon stones all the words of this law, when thou 
are passed over, that thou mayest go in unto the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, a land that floweth with milk and honey; as the 
Lord thy God of thy forefathers have promised thee. 

And there shalt thou build an altar unto the Lord thy God, an 
altar of stones; thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them. 

Thou shalt therefore obey the voice of the Lord thy God and do 
His commandments and His statutes, which I command thee this day. 

Cursed be he that removeth his neighbor’s landmark, and all the 
people shall say, Amen, cursed be he that confirmeth not all the words 
of this law to do them; and all the people shall say, Amen. 

You see, gentlemen, we have landmarks on the stones that is our 
usual and accustomed fishing sites, which governs said location or site. 
If thou remove, thou shall be cursed. They are also commandments 
unless we obey them, for the Word of God says, Whoever then relaxes 
one of the least of these commandments and teaches men so shall be 

called least in the Kingdom of Heaven; but he who does them and 
teaches them shall be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven. It is 
also said, He who breaks the commandments shall be punished. You 
see, gentlemen, it is written since time only God knows who is doing 
them. What will happen is not. for me to judge; I am only repeating 
the spirits of holy ghost of my forefathers who know these-land- 
marks and commandments, and who could, if they were alive, appear 
before you and perform miracles, in order that you may believe by 
seeing the words of Almighty God. Myself, I cannot do that, for 
I am in another generation—the generation that must make its own 
path straight and clean in the eyes ‘of God. 

[ am thinking of my people of the Yakima Nation, because in world 
wars we help fought against Hitler who brought destruction to 
churches and burned all the Bibles, and said to the ‘people, The people 
must worship me and bring me gifts, because there is no other god; 
I am the only one. We fought side by side with our neighbors for 
freedom of right, religion, and what free people live for. We fought 
in Germany, France, Africa, Italy; now we are fighting with you 
people who came to this country; you people repeat history in moving 
pictures, that we must prepare ‘this country by bloodshed, a free place 
to live,and for peace also. We have not made peace secure yet. Why 
not put out God’s words and commandmeiats to our people that may 
bring us peace. Our people in our own country are getting away 
from what the Constitution of the United States is founded on. Let 
us not repeat what Hitler said, that the American people will destroy 
themselves within. Let us turn more to God’s teachings so that we 
may have peace forever. May I say and pray that I may have touched 
you with the holy spirit from our Lord thy God, for I speak under oath 
and His presence. May I say this, also: That again it is written. 
Temptation is strong when the people show how and what you can 
do with all this money, but money is here today and gone tomorrow 
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from me, but the saying is begone. You shall worship the Lord thy 
God, which to me means that my occupation of hunting and fishing 

an invaluable right that no money can buy, because it is unperish- 
able. If we obey the commandments, it will go on forever; it never 
wears out, our earning goes on forever from year to year. 

We believe in preservation of invaluable right. We do not believe 

destruction, because destruction means the death. May I repeat 
so have no fear of them; for nothing is covered that will not be re- 
vealed, or hidden that will not be known. What I tell you in the dark, 
utter in the light, and what you hear whispered, proclaim upon the 
housetops, and do not fear those who kill the. body but cannot kill 
the soul; you see gentlemen nothing is hidden in the eyes of Almighty 
God. And also, what have these people done, what wrong have they 
done, yet they who are in interest of destruction, shout out loud, take 
away, and build the dams. Therefore I have labored for my people 
ind may God have mercy on my soul and unto death give me rest, 
that I have and may right the wrong done unto my people. Amen. 

Thank you very muc h. M: ay God “also have mercy on your souls. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Charley. 

Mr. Nesey. Our next witness is Mr. Watson Totus. 

Mr. Torus. Gentlemen, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to 
tell you why the Yakima Nation opposes any additional appropria- 
tions for the Dalles Dam. The construction of this dam will violate 
the Yakima Treaty and destroy a great religious, historical, and scenic 
natural monument, the Celilo F: alls fisheries. 

The religion of the Yakima people is directly connected with the 
Celilo Falls fisheries. One of the most important teachings of our 
religion is that the salmon were given to us by the Great Maker of 
all things and it was our duty to protect and preserve this food supply 
for future generations of our people. Even in the taking of the fish, 
certain re sligious ceremonies must be observed before they are eaten. 
My people have depended upon the salmon as one of their chief sources 
of food for hundreds of years and long before the white men came. 
Che Dalles Dam will destroy the last of our fishing places left to us 
by the white people. All the others have been taken from us in spite 
of our treaty. 

The Celilo Falls fisheries are also the chief recreational grounds of 
my people—just as the white people have their national parks for 
rest and pleasure, so do we gather at this place for ceremonies and 
recreation. 

If the Dalles Dam is built, my people will lose forever their fish- 
ing rights at Celilo Falls, their income from fishing will be gone; 
their great religious and recreational shrine will be “destroyed : and 
their faith in the loyalty of the United States to its solemn treaties 
will be damaged. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Nrepeti. The next witness will be Mr. Eagle Seelatsee, vice 
chairman of the tribal council. 

Mr. Seevatsee. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I thank 
this committee. They have been very sympathetic with us in our ap- 
pearance before you in previous hearings. 

The Yakima Tribe has been opposed to the construction of Dalles 
Dam. 
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On June 9, 1855, the Yakima Indian Nation entered a solemn treaty 
with the United States. This treaty has ever since then been consid 
ered by the Yakima Indians as a law supreme to any of their own, 
They have lived by it; it has become sacred to them. This treaty has 
become a great. source of strength and protection to the Yakimas ; 
a minority group. It was their only guaranty to the preservation of 
their ancient rights. 

One of the most important of those ancient rights of the Yakima 
Indians was the right of taking fish from the Columbia River. Th« 
Yakima Indians would not have made the treaty if they had thought 
that these fishing rights would not be protected as guaranteed to them 
by the treaty. They would not have entered friendly agreement 
with the United States if they had believed it was not going to be 
honored. 

For many years now the provisions of the treaty protecting thie 
ancient fishing rights of the Yakimas have been ignored. I can re 
member back to my early childhood when the old people were talking 
of the destruction of some of our fishing sites caused by the building 
of the Cascade locks, the Dalles locks, and the locks at Celilo. The 
commercial fishing companies were also coming in and taking the 
better fishing sites from us for their own use. And then the United 
States started the construction of its many dams in the river. Bonne 
ville Dam destroyed many good fishing sites above it. The water 
stored by this dam backed up for several miles and covered these fish- 
ing sites. McNary Dam did great damage to the fish runs themselves. 
Great numbers of fish were prevented from reaching the spawning 
grounds by this dam and they died without reproduci ing for future 
fish runs. Grand Coulee destroved much spawning. The fish cannot 
eo above this dam on the Columbia, and the fine spawning grounds at 
the head of this river are now gone. The Dalles Dam will completely 
destroy the last and greatest fishing sites of the Yakima Indians. All 
of this has resulted in the gradual destruction of this ancient and im 
porting fishing right reserved to the Yakima Nation by solemn treaty 
with the United States. 

It is my plea to you, gentlemen, that our treaty not be destroyed. 
It is being destroyed today by being ignored. It is being destroyed 
by this method just as completely as if it were to be torn in pieces. 
It is my plea to vou that if you wish to change provisions of this treaty, 
you negotiate those changes with us. 

The Yakima Indians consider their fishing rights and treaty to be 
priceless and sacred. They hope the United States will give those 
fishing rights and the treaty the same reverence. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Nresetu. Next is Mr. Alex Saluskin, chairman of the tribal 
council. 

Mr. Saruskry. Mr. Chairman, IT come in here pleading our griev 
ance tothe Congress. My statement has been c ompiled bv our experts. 

T am asking in a humble way for the committee to give diligent effort 
to review every factual evidence that is submitted here for the record. 
T also want to make this statement and amplify this part of my state 
ment, that if the Dalles Dam is construeted, one part of our treaty is 
severed, and what is going to stop the powerful forces surrounding 
our reservation from not coming into the reservation and trying to 
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take the balance of our treaty away? That is the dire cry of our 
people. It is hurting our heart to think that some day the white 
people will pass laws in Congress to take our last resources and assets 
away from us without even coming to us and saying to the Yakima Na- 
tion “How do you feel about this?” We feel we must have something 
say regarding these things and Congress should give them the 
pportunity of proper hearings or even a referendum to decide 
vhether or not we should accept the terms proposed by some branches 
of the Government; for instance, the Army engineers. We are only 
sking for fair play and justice. We want to be heard on all of our 
business. If we are to give our rights away, we should be asked 
iether we are ready to give these rights away. That is the only 
ng our people are asking for, our right to be consulted. 

My statement will support some of the statements that have been 
made by the other delegates in regard to the unfair dealings and nego- 
tiations that have been had by the Army engineers and their repre- 
sentatives. We feel that part of the negotiations should be of the 
type where we have the opportunity to explain our ideas and have 
them submit their proposals to us. But the difficulty, so far as the 
\rmy engineers are concerned, is something that we must come to 
heir own decisions. They say “Mr. Indian, this is what you shall 
have.” That is a most unfair thing, and we think it should not be 
tolerated by the good men in Congress. 

a pray again, gentlemen, that the words of my people will come to 

hearts of the good men in Congress and that they will heed the 
isla It is not a big request. It is only one request made by the 
Indians to leave those particular fishing rights stay. 

The history shows that you have taken the whole country away from 
the Indian and left him small parcels of land throughout the United 
States, and some of those rights which are included in the treaty say 
you could do that. It is guaranteed to you, but was reserved by our 
own people, knowing that that was the only subsistence they had, and 
n that part of the country fishing was one of the biggest subsistences 
that the Indians had. They catch plenty of salmon at these fishing 

‘ations, and they iewelanniated their food supply for the winter of 
roots and deer meat and other things they used to collect, and it is 
still one of the major food supplies. If that is taken away. I know my 
people will suffer. There are in the neighborhood of 2,000 people 
dependent on the fishing. 

[ am a representative of one of the largest Indian reservations in 
the State of Washineton. Fourteen confederated tribes and bands 
compose the Yakima Nation. Membership of our tribe is 3,850 men, 
women, and children. Some of our people live at Celilo, Oreg.; 
Tenino, Oreg.; The Dalles, Oreg.; (roodnoe Hills, Maryhill, Wisham, 
Spearfish, Lyle, and White Salmon, Wash. ‘The foregoing communi- 
ties are located along the Columbia River. They still call themselves 
mid-Columbia bands, but they are officially and legally members of the 
Yakima Nation and are entitled by the act of August 9, 1946, Public 
Law 706, 79th Congress, to all of the privileges and benefits which are 
reserved in the Yakima Treaty of June 9, 1855, ratified by the Senate 
of the United States March 8, 1859, and which is the supreme law of 
the land as provided in the Constitution of the United States. 

Our tribal government is the same at is was before the treatymaking 
days. Each general council meeting is advertised for 30 days, and 
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the agenda is posted to inform the members of the tribe the business 
to be considered. A quorum of 170 heads of families is required before 
the tribe can officially elect tribal councilmen, delegates, or vote on 
major problems. The membership of our tribal council is 14, all 
elected by the general council. The general council delegates its 
authorities by resolution to the tribal council. 

I am authorized officially by the Yakima Nation to present their 
contentions and statements for the record to be reviewed by you, 
honorable Congressmen, without bias or prejudice. 

The Celilo Falls fisheries were always jealously protected by the 
bands and tribes who always occupied and used the fisheries from 
time immemorial and later after it was reserved by the Yakima Treaty 
of 1855. The Yakima Tribe has successfully protected the fisheries 
in the State and Federal courts: United States v. Taylor; United 
States v. Winans Brothers; United States v. Seufert Brothers; all 
involved fishing rights by Yakima Indians. 

My grandfather, Chief Saluskin—Wee-ya-Weekt—died at the age 
of 90 in the year 1918. His cousin, Chief Seven Mountain, a little 
older, came to Washington, D. C., in 1916 and never came back to the 
reservation but died in the East fighting for his people. Chief Salus- 
kin came to Washington, D. C., many times to plead to the Govern- 
ment officials and remind them of their obligations to the tribe. All 
of the rights were to be protected forever, as slong as the white moun- 
tains stood covered with snow and the waters flowed from there to the 
ocean, the sun rose in the east and set in the west, the Great White 
Father was obligated to the treaty of 1855 in exchange for the cession 
of millions of acres of land to the Government for the white people to 
live on as brothers and friends. My grandfather was an honest 
man well respected by his white friends, and the early pioneers. He 
and Chief Seven Mountain told the people just what was told to them 
at the time the treaty was negotiated by Governor Stevens. He said 
that the white people are honorable and Christians and that they 
would not take away our rights or abrogate our treaty without our 
consent, especially our fisheries at Celilo Falls. 

. The Yakima Tribe objects and is opposed to the Dalles Dam 
project, which is now in its early preliminary construction. Very little 
actual construction has been done. Congress can stop this construc- 
tion now and save the fisheries and the last of the many falls along 
the Columbia River, the great Celilo Falls. Congress can pass a joint 
resolution to stop the construction and save millions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money. 

The President of the United States prayed to God so the world 
could hear. We all heard him pray and saw him pray, asking for help 
in solving the many problems which were left to him. I prayed in 
my humble way to save our shrine, birthright, and religion; that the 
treaty obligations of the United States be c arried out. General Eisen- 
hower, now President of the United States, knows how well our In- 
dian boys fought in World War II and the present conflict in Korea 
to protect the honor and dignity of our country. 

The Corps of Engineers asked the Yakima Tribe to authorize a 
negotiating committee. On July 25, 1953, the Yakima Beneral Coun- 
cil authorized the tribal council by resolution to negotiate with the 
Corps of Engineers and to conclude a settlement for the Yakima 
Tribe, delegating all of its powers in this matter to the tribal coun- 
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The Yakima Tribal Council selected 6 members as a negotiating 
munittee, later adding 2 more members. The committee was or- 
yanized to work as instructed by the tribal council in its negotiations 
with the Army engineers. First of all, the committee was to investi- 
vate what the tribe was to give up. The tribe feared they were going 
to lose much more than just their fisheries and felt that all their 
treaty rights might be iin from them. The following aspects of 
the fisheries at Celilo were studied and evaluated by the committee: 
Lusiness value, recreational value, religious and cultural value. Ex- 
perts were consulted and studies were instituted. While the com- 
mittee was working and preparing this information, the Corps of 
Engineers arbitrarily set a value for the fisheries at $23,274,000. The 
Yakima Tribe strongly urges that, when all of the aspects of these 
fisheries are considered, their value will far exceed the figure set by the 
Corps of Engineers. This was the first step made by the Army in dis- 
ouraging fair negotiations with the Yakima Tribe. 

Then the Corps of Engineers went ahead and concluded separate 
settlements with the Umatilla and Warm Springs Tribes of Oregon 
for their alleged interests in the Celilo fisheries, agreeing to pay 
each of those tribes approximately $4 million. The Warm Springs 
Tribe ceded away their right to fish at Celilo by the treaty of 1865. 
Phese fisheries were not “ancient and accustom” fishing stations of 
the Umatilla and the Nez Percé Tribes. Any members of those tribes 
who have fished at Celilo in recent years have done so at the sufferance 
of the Yakima Tribe. Even the Army engineers have admitted on 
several occasions that the dominant tribe to be treated with in the 
negotiations was the Yakima Tribe. It is the belief of my tribe 
that these actions were taken by the Corps of Engineers for the 
purpose of convincing Congress that they were successfully treating 
with the Yakima Indians, as they had been instructed to do, so as 
to justify continued appropriations for the dam, and for the purpose 
of forcing the Yakima Tribe to accept the Army’s terms of settle- 
ment. This was the second step taken by the Army in discouraging 
fair negotiations with the Yakima Tribe. 

When the Army negotiators were asked by the Yakima negotiat- 
ing committee if their minds were closed on these decisions they had 
made on the value of the fisheries and on the basis of settlement with 
each tribe, or whether they would seriously consider other values and 
other basis for settlement, they replied that their minds were pretty 
well made up. This was the third and most discouraging step made 
by the Army in the negotiations, and it convinced the members of 
my tribe that the Army was not convinced as that a plan for settle- 
ment had already been made by the Army which we could only 
accept or reject. 

In conclusion I pray that the new administration and Congress 
reconsider the commitments made by the former Congress and ad- 
ministrations and save the Celilo Falls and fisheries and give new 
life and meaning to our treaty. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Nrevecy. Our next and last witness is Dr. Fred A. Davidson, 
a biologist employed by the Yakima Tribe. 

Dr. Davipson. The construction of the Dalles lock and dam will 
destroy the fishery of the Yakima Indians at Celilo Falls in the 
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Columbia River and break a sacred treaty of the United States with 
these Indians for the preservation of this fishery. It will also destroy 
Celilo Falls, one of the most historical natural monuments on the 
Columbia River. These falls have been a point of interest and at- 
traction ever since they were discovered by Lewis and Clark in 1805. 
What, if anything, is to be gained by the loss of this valuable natural 
resource and the destruction of these human values? 

At a hearing of the Yakima Indians before this House subcom- 
mittee on February 19 of last year, I stated that the power production 
of Bonneville Dam is seriously reduced when the flow of the Colum- 
bia River recedes. Last fall and winter the flow of the Columbia 
River remained at a very low level for an extended period of time. 
sibs this period of low water the power production of the dam 

as so greatly reduced that a state of emergency existed and many 
of the industries as well as the domestic users depending upon the 
dam for electricity had to be drastically curtailed. 

The Dalles Dam which is under construction in the Columbia River 
some 50 miles above the Bonneville Dam will have its power produc- 
tion just as seriously curtailed by a drop in the flow of the river as 
does the Bonneville Dam. Therefore, why put $350 million or more 
into a hydroelectric plant that can operate at full capacity for only 
6 to 8 months out of the year? 

The Army engineers are cognizant of the loss in power production 
of the lower Columbia River dams when the flow of the river recedes. 
In order to offset this loss, the engineers have consistently recom- 
mended the construction of 2 large storage dams, 1 at Libby in the 
upper Columbia River region and 1 at Hells Canyon on the Snake 
River. The millions of acre-feet of water stored by these dams when 
liberated during the low-water period of the Columbia would bolster 
up the production of the lower river dams. Secretary McKay has 
withdrawn the petition of the Interior Department opposing the pri- 
vate power development of the Hells Canyon region. If this policy 
is carired out, which it seems likely to be, it will prevent the construc- 
tion of Hells Canyon Dam and the storage of floodwaters. Senator 
M, artin, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the ‘Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill to rescind the authorization of Libby 
Dam. This, then, will leave the lower Columbia River dams perma- 
nently handicapped in power production. Therefore, why spend mil- 
lions of dollars to build the Dalles Dam in the lower Columbia River 
where it will be permanently handicapped in power production for 
at least 4 months out of the year ? 

There is a shortage of power for existing industry and domestic 
consumption at the present time in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. However, it is very doubtful if the construction of the Dalles 
Dam will alleviate this shortage. There is every indication that the 
entire production of the Dalles Dam will be utilized by the estab- 
lishment of new industries in the vicinity of the dam. A large block 
of power has already been set aside for an aluminum factory that is 
being proposed for The Dalles, Oreg. Furthermore, if the Federal 
contracts for power to these new industries are the same as those 
issued for Bonneville power, the Federal Government will have to 
supply these new industries with steam-produced power when the 
production of the Dalles Dam cannot fulfill the contracts on account 
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of a drop in the river’s flow. This will create an additional load on 
i power facilities of the region and make the present shortage of 
power more acute. It appears that there is a hidden policy to over- 
sell the power production of each new dam on the Columbia River in 
order to create a false shortage of power that may be used as a pry 
. get congressional funds for additional power projects on the Colum- 

ia River and its tributaries. 

There is much talk about how the Dalles Dam will pay for itself 
through the sale of electric power it will generate. Very seldom is 
it mentioned that the cost of the large boat lock in the Dalles Dam wil] 
be written off arbitrarily and not charged to the cost of the dam when 
its capitalized value is determined. In other words, the millions of 
a that will go into the boat lock in the dam will be a direct gift 
by the Federal Government to the small group operating the river 
transports ution. 

No one would lay out millions of dollars to bring back the horse and 
wagon as a means of transportation. Yet the Federal Government is 
doing virtually the same thing when it builds large boat locks in the 
Columbia River dams to bring back an old and antiquated method of 
river-barge transportation. During peacetimes the Columbia River 
barge transportation is in direct competition with the railroads that 
parallel the river. These railroads are and have been losing money 
for the past 10 years because so much of their freight and passenger 
business is being taken away from them by the motor freight, trucks, 
and passenger buses using the highways that also parallel the river. 
In times of war the river tug and barge bee ‘comes a Sitting-duck target 
for bombers, and besides all of the river’s transportation can be com- 
pletely interrupted by the destruction of the boat lock in any one of 
he dams. There is certainly no economic or other justification for 
giving millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money to a small group 
to operate an old and antiquated method of river transportation that 
at hest can serve only three States in the Union. 

When testifying before this subcommittee on February 19 of last 
year, I pointed out that the hydroelectric and industrial development 
of the Northwest was being made at the expense of the Eastern States 

xpayers. The chairman of the subcommittee informed me that the 
jovani of the Northwest was going to be a benefit to the country 
as a whole and its cost was being borne | rv all of the ts paye rs alike. 
I still insist that there is nothing to be gained nationally by destroy- 
ing the industry in one part of the country to develop it anew in an 
other part. It is interesting to note that Representative Fenton, of 
Pennsylvania, has given us a concrete example of this uneconomic 
procedure as recorded in the Yakima Herald, April 24, 1953. 

Representative Fenton (Republican, Pennsylvania) made the following com 
ments during the testimony of Kerby Billingsly, Chelan County Publie Utility 
Commission, before a House Appropriations subcommittee. Billingsly made a 
plea for funds for the Bonneville Power Administration in which he said that 
Westerners “are sick and tired of having Easterners say * that their tax 
moneys are being spent to develop the Western power projects.” 

Fenton took immediate exception, exclaiming 

“IT have been so sick and tired of listening to that statement that the whole 
country is benefiting by it that it is not even funny. Now I will tell you how it 


is hurting the country and in no uncertain terms, particularly my part of the 
country.” 
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Fenton stated that three coal mines in his Pennsylvania district had been 
closed, putting 2,900 men out of work. He said: 

“Those people are going on relief and the taxpayer has to bear the burden.” 

Fenton continued : 

“This Government has absolutely turned its back on the Eastern section, par 
ticularly the anthracite coal area. * * * You say that Easterners should not 
have a thing to say about it. We are paying the taxes for you fellows and do not 
think we are not; we are paying plenty. I am just sick and tired of it, too. 

“T, too, am in sympathy with irrigation but think power is getting too powerfu 
through the country, not only in the Northwest but under the guise of cheap 
power it is taking our industry away from us.” 

So intent are the pressure groups and the Army engineers in pro 
moting the hydroelectric and industrial development of the Columbia 
River that all sense of human values is being discarded. The alumi 
num industry operating on Bonneville power near Portlnad, Oreg., 
is being allowed to operate without removing the fluorine gas from 
the fumes escaping from its furnaces. As a result, this deadly poison 
out gas is killing the cattle in the vicinity of the industry and endan 
gering the lives of the farmers. The farmers have large lawsuits 

rainst the aluminum industry (Reynolds Co.) pending in the courts. 
7 “he »y have also appealed to the press and Board of Health of the City 
of Portland, for assistance in their efforts to stop the Reynolds Co. 
from discharging the fluorine gas. I have been informed that both 
the press and board of health have taken no action in this matter for 
fear of casting a harmful reflection on the industrial development of 
the region. It is about time that someone puts a stop to this insane 
rush to develop the aluminum industry in the Northwest at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers and the destruction of the natural resources 
and human values in the region. 

As of last year, I would like to refer to the progress being made in 
the use of atomic energy as a source of industrial power. Small pilot 
plants are being operated for the production of electric power by 
atomic energy. These plants are indicating great possibilities for the 
use of atomic e ve rgy for this purpose. In ‘fact, the industrial experi- 
ments of the Atomic Energy Commission are so promising that the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. is putting $2 million into a factory for the 
commercial production of atomic powerplant equipment. 

There is little doubt but that the use of atomic energy for industrial 
power will be made a practical reality in the very near future. When 
this occurs the hydroelectric developments i in the Northwest will be- 
come dwarfed as producers of electric power and the colossal monu- 
ments of concrete that are now being erected on the Columbia River 
may become white elephants on the public’s hands. 

Therefore I would like to point out that The Dalles lock and dam 
project is not only ethically unfair to the Yakima Indians but econom- 
ically unsound and an imposition on the taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Tue Daties Dam 
Crnivo Fisnery, Umariiia Inptan Reservation, Orec. 
Frmay, May 15, 1953. 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES F. LUCE, ESQUIRE, WALLA WALLA, WASH. 

LOUIS McFARLAND, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, UMATILLA 
INDIAN TRIBE 

DAVID S. HALL, MEMBER, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, UMATILLA TRIBE 


Mr. Davis. We are pleased to have before the subcommittee this 
morning an old personal friend of mine. I understand that he is here 
to represent the Umatilla group of Indians from the northwestern 
part of the country who are interested in their long-standing tradi- 
tional fisheries in that area and their native lands there. We will 
be glad to receive any information that you have to furnish to us. 

Mr. Luce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The delegates here today 
from the Umatilla Indian Reservation are Mr. Louis McFarland, 
chairman of the board of trustees, which is the governing body of 
his reservation, and Mr. David S. Hall, a member of the board of 
trustees and long active in tribal affairs, despite his youthful age. 

I am Charles Luce from Walla Walla, Wash. 

I have represented the Umatilla Indians now for approximately 
5 years, long before The Dalles Dam was ever authorized. 

We have prepared a statement on behalf of the Umatilla Indians 
which I have here in 15 copies as we have been told to have by the clerk. 

Rather than reading it we will simply submit it for the record and 
summarize it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I have once again been sent here by my people, the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, Oreg., to testify on the subject of 
appropriations for The Dalles Dam. 

The Dalles Dam will destroy the great Celilo fishery, which was reserved to our 
tribes by our treaty of June 9, 1855. Article I of the treaty guarantees our 
people the perpetual right— 

“of taking fish * * * at all usual and accustomed stations in common with the 
citizens of the United States, and of erecting suitable buildings for curing the 
same * * *,” 

The Celilo fishery has been a usual and accustomed fishing place of our people 
for hundreds of years, before the time when written history begins. 

On March 10 of this year, our tribes signed a settlement agreement with the 
United States Government. As part of the cost of building The Dalles Dam, the 
Government agreed to pay us $4,198,000 for the loss of our interest in the Celilo 
fishery. This valuation of our interest is based upon a total appraisal of 
$28 million for the interest of all Indian tribes in Celilo. In turn, our tribes 

creed to release all claims against the United States resulting from the con- 
struction of this dam. 

We appear before your committee today to request that, if the Congress appro- 
priates more money for building the Dalles Dam, it include a sum for the pay- 
ment of the Government’s obligation to our tribes under this contract. 

We have attached a copy of the settlement agreement to this statement marked 
Exhibit A. As you will see, the agreement calls for the payment to our tribes 
of $200,000 this year, and the rest at any time before the dam is finished. 

In past years, our tribal delegates have come to Washington, D. C., to oppose 
the Dalles Dam. The Celilo fishery is the last of the valuable fisheries reserved 
by our treaty. We would rather have this treaty fishery for our people, and our 
children, and our children’s children, than have any sum of money. Almost 
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every able-bodied Indian on our reservation depends on this fishery for part of 
his family’s food. More than half of our able-bodied Indians also depend upon 
this fishery for all or a large part of their cash income every year. 

The Celilo fishery means more to us than food and money to pay our bills 
It is where our ancestors have come to catch salmon for untold centuries. It is 
almost our last link with the ways of our fathers. Celilo is part of us, part of 
our people, part of our history. 

We know that in the past 2 years the Congress has appropriated many millions 
of dollars for building the Dalles Dam. When we got to Celilo we can see the 
dam being built, day and night. The big shovels and the dump trucks never stop 

From this, our people have concluded that we cannot stop the Dalles Dam 
The Congress has found the dam necessary for national defense. We must accept 
its decision 

The House committee twice has told the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers to 
settle the Indian fishing rights at Celilo Falls In 1951, the House committe: 
report said: 

“The committee will not give further consideration to this project until the 
treaty matter is settled to the satisfaction of all parties concerned and unti 
proper and final cost estimates are determined.” 

In 1952, the House committee report repeated this stand. 

Our people, realizing their defeat, have done the next best thing, and have 
negotiated with the Corps of Engineers as to the value of our interest in the 
Celilo fishery. For about 15 months we negotiated at many meetings. Finally, 
on March 10, 1953, we signed the settlement agreement above referred to. 

Our people trust that, when further money is appropriated for the Dalles 
Dam, the Congress will include the sum required by this settlement agreement 
Just the same as money appropriated for railroad and highway relocation, the 
destruction of the Seufert cannery, the flooding of privately owned farmland, 
or the damaging of any other valuable property or rights. 

We understand that officials of the Army Engineers have already told this 
committee how the total value of $23,000,000 for the Celilo fishery, and the valu 
of $4,198,000 for our particular tribes’ interest in Celilo, were figured. So I will 
not discuss this subject, except to say that I think the United States Government 
is getting a very fair settlement for the taking of our treaty rights. 

Look at it this way. In an effort to save the salmon run above Bonneville 
Dam, the Government plans to spend an estimated $142,627.000 for fish passage 
facilities, plus an annual estimated operating expense for these facilities of 
$1,235,000. We must therefore conclude that the salmon runs above Bonneville 
are at least this valuable to the Government. At the present time, the Indian 
fishery at Celilo takes 35 percent of the salmon that get above Bonneville Dam 
When this Celilo catch is eliminated, the salmon runs above Bonneville should 
increase at least 35 percent, and probably more. If the United States Govern 
ment would pay the Indians 25 percent of the value it has placed on the entire 
run, it would pay the Indians a $50 million lump sum, plus $435,000 per year. 

Looked at another way, two fish experts employed by the Oregon Fish Com- 
mission have told the Federal Power Commission that the value of every spring 
chinook salmon that escapes to spawn in the DesChutes River, a few miles above 
Celilo, is $42. They also have said that the value of every steelhead that so 
escapes is 514. If we apply these values per fish to the salmon and steelhead 
that the Indians catch every year at Celilo, the annual value of the Celilo catch 
exceeds $4 million, and the total value of the fishery exceeds $130 million. Yet 
the United States Government will pay the Indians a total value of only about 
$28 million. 

You may ask why we have agreed to accept our share of only $23 million if 
the Government values the fishery so much higher. It is because we are ad 
vised that the Government can pay us only for the value of the fishery to us in 
dollars and cents, and not for the indicental benefits that the Government will 
receive from taking the fishery, nor for the grief and pain that our people will 
feel when this fishery is gone. 

Our people have given the settlement agreement careful consideration in many 
meetings. The majority are convinced that the settlement agreement is fair to 
us. We asked for a higher value, and we would like to receive a higher value 
But still we think that the agreement is a fair measurement of our dollars-and 
cents loss. If we must lose the fishery, we will stand by our agreement. 

We understand that other Indian tribes have appeared or will appear before 
this committee. With our friends the Warms Springs Tribes we are in complete 
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agreement. We do not know what claims our friends the Kakiinas will make. 
In the past, they have made some claims that we believe are exaggerated. In 
ise they argue against the treaty rights of our people at Celilo, I can assure 
he committee that they are wrong. Both the Corps of Engineers and the De- 
nartment of the Interior have concluded that our people have valid treaty rights. 
We also attach to this statemen as exhibit B a legal opinion by our attorney 
which shows that the Celilo fishery was a “usual and accustomed fishing station” 

our ancestors, within the meaning of our treaty of June 9, 1855. 

We want every Indian tribe to be fairly dealt with. We are not opposed to 
any other Indian tribe being paid its fair share of the value of the Celilo fishery. 
They have all had the same chance as we have had to negotiate with the Army 
engineers. They still have that chance. 

We thank your committee for the opportunity of appearing before it, and 
explaining our tribes’ viewpoints. Our people are confident of receiving fair 
treatment at the hands of the Congress. But as much as we appreciate your 
hearing us, we sincerely hope that this is the last trip that our tribal delegates 
will have to make to Washington, D. C., on this subject. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Louts MCFARLAND, 
Davip 8S. HALL, 
4uthorized Tribal Delegates. 


Mr. Luce. We are here with respect to the Dalles Dam appropria- 
tion. We are not here to support that appropriation, and we are not 
here to oppose that appropiration. 

We are here for this limited purpose, that if this committee sees 
fit to appropirate money for the Dalles Dam, which is already under 
construction, and which has received, as we understand it, $22 million 
in past appropriations, that in that event we ask the committee to go 
along with what we understand to be President Eisenhower's request 
for a sum to take care of these Indians’ rights in this year’s budget. 

We have in our statement attached a copy of the actual contract 
which the Umatilla Indians have entered into with the United States 
Government. It calls for a payment to the Umatilla Indians for 
$4,198,000, of which $200,000 is payable this year and the balance 
is payable on or before the completion of the dam, which we under- 
stand will be in 1957 or 1958. This contract was negotiated over a 
period of about a year and a half or 2 years with the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army and the tribal governing body. 

The contract has been submitted to the Chief of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and has received his approval. The contract has been submitted 
to, and received the approval of, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

ind the Secretary of the Interior, former Governor McKay of Oregon. 
The contract was submitted by the Corps of Engineers to the Justice 
Department and to the Fish Commission of Oregon, and the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries of Washington, and has received their informal 
approval. I say informal because the contract does not require that 
their signatures appear on it. 

This contract was negotiated in good faith. The position of the 
Umatilla Indians is that it is an obligation of the United States that 
should be paid if the Dalles Dam will be built. 

Mr. Davis. Does this $4 million represent the compensation to the 
Umatillas for their fishing rights? 

Mr. Luce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does it include anything other than fishing rights? 

Mr. Luce. It does not, for the reason that we have no other rights 
as a tribe than fishing rights that will be affected by the Dalles Dam. 
[ say as a tribe because I cannot speak for individual property owners. 


2S6 0 33 pt. 2 +S 
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So far as I know, there are no individual Indians who have any lands 
down there, but as a tribe this is the total settlement. 

If there are no questions at this time, I would like to ask Mr. 
McFarland, the chairman of the board of trustees, to make a statement 
on behalf of his people. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I was sent out here by my people, the Confeder 
ated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. Last year I met with 
the committee on the Senate side. The intention of my people last 
year was to oppose the dam. I spoke before the committee opposing 
the dam. 

What I ran up against was quite a bunch of people who were for 
the dam, including Governors McKay, Langlie, and all the Pacific 
Northwest business people. 

When I reported back home, we were asked if we would negotiate 
with the Army engineers, and we did. My people, realizing they could 
not stop the dam, ‘thought it was the best thing to go ahe: id and make 
an agreement with their Government. I believe my people are quite 
patriotic, so they say “Well, if the dam is necessary for self-defense, 
defense for our country, let us let it go.” 

Last year I made a statement before the committee and said I was 
losing about $50 a day during the fishing season when I was here. | 
underestimated my loss. In “fact, I was losing about $200 a day at 
that time. 

Right now I just came from the fisheries down there last Monday. 

Mr. Luce has covered almost all the angles, but we could show you 
some photographs that look like the place. down there. 

Mr. Luce. That photograph is the type of fishing done down there 
and shows the type of fish caught there. 

Mr. McFarianp. Some of that fish sells for 30 cents a pound in the 
spring and 20 cents in the fall. If a fellow is lucky, he can catch a 
ton of fish per day. 

‘That big fish in that picture was caught on my scabbold, and in one 
of the pictures my little boy is fishing, and he is shown there with a 
fish as big as he is. 

That is about all I can say outside of what Mr. Luce has said, and 
I thank you very much. 

Mr. Luce. This picture here—as a matter of fact, all these pictures 
were taken by the State Department and circulated in foreign coun- 
tries to demonstrate that the United States abides by its treaties with 
the Indian peoples. I obtained these pictures by request from the 
State Department. It happens that the pictures are nearly all of the 
Umatilla Indians, but that is a coincidence. Mr. Hall has a short 
statement he would like to make. 

Mr. Hau. There is not much that I might add to what has been 
said already by Mr. Luce and Mr. McFarland. I am in full agree- 
ment with what has been said. 

It is the instruction to us as delegates out here, and also it is the 
personal feeling of myself on this case. 

What I did want to point out or correct is to prevent any misunder- 
standing such as that which appears in an article in the Washington 
Star of Wednesd: ay, May 13. If any of you have seen it, it might prove 
to be misleading for the purposes we are out here. 
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The article is under the byline Oregon Indians To Ask Congress 
lo Relocate Dam. 

As you have heard the testimony previously given here, that is not 
our purpose and not our request. The article says that we are to ap- 
pear on Thursday, which, of course, is in error because today is Friday. 
We are not aware of the source of the article, but we had nothing to 
do with it; and, to prevent any misunderstanding, I wanted to point 
out that the article is misleading and does not show our purpose. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity of appearing 
and presenting our case, and if there are any further questions, if 
I cannot answer them, other people with us can. 

Mr. Lucg, That is all the witnesses we have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. The committee is always glad to have this group come 
forth. This group has always taken a very reasonable and patriotic 
attitude toward these projects. Its people have differences of opinion 
with respect to this particular matter, but I am sure that this com- 
mittee intends that any agreements which are made by the Corps of 
Engineers be faithfully adhered to with your people. We certainly 
shall want to assure you that the funds will be available in order to 
make it possible for them to fulfill the commitments they have made 
if the dam is to be constructed. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I would like to be understood this way; we did 
not come out here to oppose the dam or to ask for appropriations for 
the dam. We came out for our particular tribe of people, to protect 
our rights and our contract with the United States. 


Mr. Davis. We understand. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Repwoop Crry CHannet ImprovEMENT 


THurspay, May 14, 1953. 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Davis. The committee will resume this morning with the dis- 
cussion of some projects in California. 

We are pleased to have your distinguished colleague, Mr. John 
\llen, Jr., with us. Mr. Allen, we will be happy to hear whatever 
statement you wish to make. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to you a letter 
ldressed to you by three gentlemen—Mr. Donald L. Dullum, presi- 
dent of the Encinal Terminals; Mr. Charles Howard, who is president 
und part owner of the Howard Terminal; and Mr. Dudley W. Frost, 

a is manager and secretary of the Board of Port C ommissioners of 

ie City of Oakland. 

T hese three gentlemen are the responsible operators of practic = 
ill of the dock facilities offered for public use in the East Bay ar 
in Oakland and Alameda. 

I believe that they are thoroughly responsible and know the facts 
of which they spe: ak and that their opinions are entirely honest. The 
statement which is in opposition to an appropriation for the widening 
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of the channel leading to the port of Redwood City speaks for itself 
pretty much, and I will not enlarge upon it unless you so desire. 

Mr. Davis. We will be happy to insert this statement of these three 
gentiemen in the record at this pont. 

(The matter referred to follows o) 

OAKLAND, Catir., May 7, 19538 
te the matter of the $1 million dredging appropriation for deepening and widen- 
ing the channel! leading to the port of Redwood City. 
Mr. GLENN Davis, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommitee, House Appropriations Committee, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. I)Avis: It is the position of the undersigned that approval or dis 
approval of this $1 million dredging allocation’ must be based upon facts, and 
the following facts are cited: 

1. Redwood City is strictly an industrial port at which, or in the vicinity of 
which, several private industries handle their bulk tonnage. It is not a recog 
nized general-cargo port and has no regular general-cargo steamer service. 

2. Redwood City, at an April 1953 port-improvement bond election involving 
a $1 million issue, failed for the third successive time to vote such bonds. 

3. Ships with full cargoes of bulk tonnage navigated through the existing 
channel during 1952 and are continuing to do so. 

4. The United States engineers, in recommending this appropriation, could 
not have shown that such an expenditure would result in any increased com- 
merce in the bay area but would have to admit that the only result possible 
would be an attempted diversion of existing general cargo tonnage from long- 
established bay facilities 

5. Therefore, as the people of Redwood City do not desire to saddle themselves 
with more port development expense, the United States Government, when it 
is attempting by every means possible to eliminate unnecessary expenditures, 
should not be asked to allocate $1 million to improve a channel that is now 
navigable and serves the limited needs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ENCINAL TERMINALS, 
By D. E. DuLLuM. 
Howarp TERMINALS, 
By Cuar_es HowArp. 
Port OF OAKLAND, 
By D. W. Frost. 


Mr. Davis. It appears to me that there would be some difficulty in 
getting the required local cooperation if the Federal Government were 
to atte re to go ahead with this project at this time. 

Mr. Arten. The local board recently refused a bond issue of $1 
million for the purpose of matching Federal funds. 

My personal knowledge of the situation leads me to believe that 
the facts stated here are entirely true. 

Mr. Davis. We are happy to have your statement, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tuurspay, May 14, 1953 


Natronat Cemetery, Hawau 
WITNESS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, A DELEGATE TO CONGRESS FROM 
THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Hanp. We are very happy to have with us this morning our 
friend and colleague, Hon. Joseph R. Farrington, the Delegate from 
Hawaii, who is going to discuss with us the National Cemetery of the 
Pacific. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. Farrington. 

Mr. Farrinetron. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before your com- 
mittee this morning to request that additional funds be provided for 
the maintenance of the National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific. 
It is situated in Honolulu, Hawaii, and more commonly known as 
the Punch Bowl Cemetery, because of the shape of the extinct crater 
in which it is situated. 

The original authority to establish a military cemetery in Hawaii 
was prov ided in the law that was enacted by Congress more than 12 
vears ago. The cemetery did not come into being, however, until 
after World War II. In 1948 Congress was faced with the problem 
with returning the Pacific war dead either to their hometown ceme- 
teries or to a new cemetery that was appropriately situated to meet the 
need, It was decided, therefore, to concentrate in a memorial ceme- 
tery in Honolulu all of the war dead of the Pacific whose bodes were 
not. interred at home. The remains of these men were located in iso- 
lated atolls, such as Wake Island; in many places in the South Pa- 
cific, such as Guadaleanal. 

The Appropriations Committee considered plans to est: ablish three 
cemeteries, one in the Philippines, one in Guam, and a third in Hono- 
lulu, and finally decided that in the interest of economy and the 
ippropriateness of the site, its accessibility to all Americans, and 
because the war started in Hawaii, that only one new cemetery should 
be established and it should be located in Hawaii. 

Mr. Hanp. And eliminated the others. 

Mr. Farrincton. And eliminated the others. 

Mr. Hanp. That seems to have been a sensible approach. 

Mr. Farrrncton. I want to show you some pictures that will enable 
vou to see the site that was selected. This picture shows the city of 
Honolulu, with a population of between 257,000 and 300,000. And 
right in back of the harbor of the city is an extinct crater known in 
the islands as Puowaina, or the Hill of Sacrifice. Because of its form 
it is more popularly known among the people of Hawaii as Punch 
owl. 

It was selected with the thought that this would be something more 
than a cemetery, that it would become a memorial cemetery, “and a 
shrine in memory of the boys who gave their lives in the Pacific war. 

This picture [indicating] was taken from the east side of Hono- 
lulu. If it had been taken from the other side, you could see Pearl 
Harbor, the place where World War II began, where the first sacri- 
flees were made, very plainly. 
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Everyone agrees that it is the most appropriate site for such a cem- 
etery. With the passing of time, it inevitably will take on the char- 
acter of a memorial as distinguished from the run-of-the-mill military 
cemeteries and will be the site of an appropriate monument to the 
Pacific war dead. 

The Appropriation Committee in 1948 provided $1,172,000 for this 
cemetery. Work began promptly, and burials began the next year. 
They have been going on each year since. A total of more than 14,000 
war dead are now buried in that cemetery. 

The War Department originally placed over the graves of each one 
of these boys wooden crosses, such as is done in the temporary mili- 
tary cemeteries. Those 14,000 wooden crosses made a tremendous im- 
pression on all those who entered the cemetery, filled them with a sense 
of the great sacrifice that had been made in the Pacific war. To view 
the cemetery then was a great emotional experience and one that few 
people forgot. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the elevation here, Mr. Farrington ? 

Mr. Farrineron. It is between 400 and 500 feet—I am not quite 
sure that it iseven that high. It is very low. 

The memorial features of the cemetery were temporarily set aside, 
with the outbreak of the Korean war in June of 1950. So was the 
maintenance of this cemetery. Then one day in September of 1951 
the Army went in and in a few hours time took out all of the wooden 
crosses, 

Before I come to the subject of the crosses, I want to say to the com- 
mittee that everyone who has examined the situation in the cemetery 
today agrees that adequate maintenance is not being provided. | 
brought this situation to the attention of the committee in a letter 


addressed to the chairman, on April 2, and if this has not been in- 
corporated in the record, I would like to ask that that be done. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the letter will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


Apri 2, 1953 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : The National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific came into 
being in 1948. 

Punchbowl Crater was chosen as the site for this memorial. It is the remains 
of an extinct voleano which rises dramatically just back of the city of Honolulu. 
It is known among Hawaiians as Puowaina or the “Hill of Sacrifice.” 

It was decided in the 80th Congress that this site was better suited than any 
other to serve as the final resting place for America’s Pacific war dead. Remains 
of more than 14,000 American boys, who gave their lives to their country, have 
been interred in this cemetery since Congress first appropriated $1,172,000 to 
prepare the site for this purpose. 

The original plans contemplated construction of an amphitheater and other 
features that would give this site the character of a memorial suitable to the 
great sacrifice made by those at rest in this cemetery. It has been frequently 
referred to as the “Arlington of the Pacific.” But action on these plans was 
postponed because of the outbreak of the Korean war in June of 1950. 

Since then interment of boys who have lost their lives in the Korean war is 
occurring almost daily. 

And what has happened in the meantime? 

The white crosses which have served traditionally to mark temporarily the 
graves of the war dead in American military cemeteries have been removed. 
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rhis was done within a period of few hours on September 24, 1951. It created 
a storm of protest from all parts of the country that is still being heard and 
will continue to be heard until appropriate steps are taken to correct this shame- 
ful and needless act. 

The appearance of the cemetery, moreover, is growing progressively worse 
because Of inadequate care. Many of the plants are dead and dying. In many 
nlaces the grass is parched and dry. Thousands of dollars invested in the orig- 

| Jandscaping is being lost by inadequate maintenance. 

Those immediately responsible for this cemetery—this great war memorial— 
cannot possibly meet the problem until adequate funds are provided for mainte- 
nance, 

There can be no excuse for the neglect that has marked the care of this ceme- 
tery: no blame except on Congress for its failure to provide the funds necessary 
for this purpose. 

I appeal to you, therefore, in the interest of sound economy, as well as in the 
name of the families of those American boys who are at rest in this cemetery, 

) provide at least the funds for proper maintenance until such time as Congress 
feels the additional expenditures necessary to complete this memorial can be 
made. 

The need for additional funds is clearly shown by the enclosed letters from 
Thompson and Thompson, leading landscape architects of Honolulu, who were 
responsible for the original plan, and the internationally famous architect, Har- 
land Bartholomew of Harland Bartholomew and Associates, St. Louis, Mo. 

I respectfully request that these letters be made part of the record and that 
I be given an opportunity to appear before your committee before final action 
is taken on this subject. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate from Hawaii. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Accompanying that letter was a letter from 
Thompson & Thompson, landscape architects in Honolulu, originally 
responsible for the design of this cemetery. Thompson & Thompson 
are probably the leading landscape architects in Honolulu and have 
been employed by the Federal Government very extensively and by 
the local government and by many private individuals. They under- 
stand the problems of landscaping in Hawaii very thoroughly. They 
point out that at the present time we have in this cemetery over 75 
acres, including 60 acres of usable land. The maintenance of the 
great cemetery is now the responsibility of the superintendent in 

charge, who has a secretary, a foreman, a repairman, and only 8 
laborers to do the job, maintaining a cemetery with 60 acres of land 
with 14,000 men buried, and new bur ials are being made almost every 
day for those who are giving their lives in Korea. 

Mr. Thompson writes me: 

It is impossible for the grounds in Punchbowl to be properly maintained with 
eight laborers. Sixty acres of developed area will demand a minimum of 16 men 
plus a foreman. In addition thereto, there should be a trained horticulturist 
thoroughly versed with the care and culture of planted material. This type of 
development, which is always on public view, needs constant weeding, irrigat- 
ing, cultivation, mowing, fertilization, and care. Eight men cannot do it. 

There was never an irrigation system installed originally; however, I have 
been informed that a start is being made in that direction. It is impossble to 
promote good turf areas without proper watering. This was planned in the 
original layout ; why it was never installed has always been a mystery to me. 

This is very important. Many people do not realize that in Hawaii 
plants grow 12 months in the year. Grass and weeds and flowers and 
trees grow the year around. In the Temperate Zone, as in Wash- 
ington, this growth continues through only 6 months of the year. 
rhe problem of maintenance is, therefore, a very different one in the 
two places. 
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In Mr. Thompson we have a man who is experienced and really 
knows the needs of the Hawaiian area. He is entirely sound in his 
recommendations, Mr. Chairman. I am very serious about this 
request. that it be adopted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hann. I know you are, Mr. Farrington, and we appreciate 
your presentation. 

Mr. Farrtncton. I am not going to take your time to read them, 
but T have had a great many communications asking what is going to 
be done about the problem. TI am sure you can understand the feel 
ings of any mother who has a son buried there. 

Let me take just a little further time to quote from Mr. Thompson’s 
letter. He points out: 


The rainfall is only 1 inch per month for 9 or 10 months. The other 2 
months will show 6 inches, plus or minus. Turf to thrive must have a mors 
even distribution of moisture over the year. 


It is very evident from that that the reason for the loss of the plant 
life is the bad condition which prevails in that cemetery. 

I ask that this letter to me from Thompson & Thompson also be 
incInded in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


FEBRUARY 25, 1953 
Hon. Josrern Riper FARRINGTON, 
Delegate to Congress from Havaii, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jor: At your request I am submitting a report on Punchbowl Cemetery 

As you know our office made the original master plan for the landscape 
planting of this area. We have felt from the beginning that the first 2 years 
maintenance on this area was not of much caliber as to promote the fin'shed 
picture as envisioned. We feel sure the basic plan was sound and followed 
principles of good landscape design. After a plan leaves an office, unless sound 
and intelligent maintenance and care is given, the result will be as seen here. 

I would like to outline to you several items necessary to bring this very public 
area into its proper place as a national cemetery, second to none. It is possible 
in this land where God is awfully good. 

The situation now. existing at Punchbow] as far as personnel is concerned: 
1 superintendent, in charge: 1 secretary; 1 foreman; 1 repairman; 8 laborers. 

It is impossible for the grounds in Punchbowl] to be properly maintained with 
8 laborers. Sixty acres of developed area will demand a minimum of 16 men 
plus a foreman. In addition thereto, there should be a trained horticu'turist 
thoroughly versed with the care and culture of planted material. This tvpe of 
development, which is always on public view needs constant weeding, irrigating, 
cultivation, mowing, fertilization, and care—S8 men cannot do it. 

There was never an irrigation system installed originally, however, I have 
been informed that a start is being made in that direction. It is imnossible 
to promote good turf areas without proper watering. This was planned in the 
original lavout: why it was never installed has always heen a mvstery to me 
The rainfall is only 1 inch per month for 9 or 10 months. The other 2 or 3 months 
will show 6 inches plus or minus. Turf to thrive must have a more even distri- 
bution of moisture over the year. 

The area is badly in need of top dressing for the turfed areas. I would think 
that 10,000 yards of top soil should be applied at once. In addition to the top 
soil required, an additional 5,000 yards should be stockpiled to be used at inter 
vals to compensate for grave sinkage, which is a constant source of trouble to 
the superintendent. In this connection, Kalihi Valley soil.is being obtained from 
territorial or city and county land, which. no doubt, could be obtained at a very 
reasonnble cost. TI will investigate this further and report to you. 

The purchase of needed supplies for proper maintenance is held to a minimum 
by whom, I do not know. The purehase of organic and inorganic fertilizer is 
recommended for replacement of these needed foods for proper plant growth 
This, in sufficient quantities to show ordinary growth. 
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There are over 200 trees, in addition to numerous shrubs in the area As 
stated before, a trained horticulturist, under the superintendent's direction, 
should be employed to properly look after these plants as to trimming, fer 
tilization, etc. 

Rkeplacement of plants allowed to die, due to insufficient care of same, while 

clate erowing, should be done at once. The rim of the crater was all planted at the 
start: all of these plants have died and have not been replaced. Many other 

thet places have been neglected and plants have passed on. This was no doubt due 
to improper care after the quartermaster took over. 

ng to | do feel, also, that a trained man who could work with the superintendent 

fee] s to the esthetic values of the planting should be employed on a consulting 
asis over a period of years until growth of plant material is thoroughly 
established. 

I have made a rough estimate of moneys needed to put Punchbow! Cemetery 
into a monument which will reflect on the Nation's part in memory of its war 
dead. The estimated cost of such a rehabilitation will be $50,000; this does not 

lude a sprinkling system. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rowvert OLiver THOMPSON 


Mr. Farrtneron. I also ask permission to place in the record a copy 
of a letter addressed to me by Harland Bartholomew, a member of 
the National City Capital Planning Commission in Washington. 
And among other things he says: 


While in Honolulu recently, I noted that the National Cemetery in the Punch 
Bowl, which had been so attractively designed and planted, was disappointing in 
ifs present appearance. 


And he is one of the greatest city planners and landscape men in 
the country. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection the letter will be made a part of the 
record, 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW AND ASSOCIATES, 
St. Louis 1, Mo., March 9, 1953 
mah lic Hon. JoserH RmwerR FARRINGTON, 
ssible Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, 
254 Old House Office, Washington, D. C 


Dear MR. FARRINGTON: While in Honolulu recently, I noted that the National 
Cemetery in the Punch Bowl, which had been so attractively designed and 
planted, was disappointing in its present appearance. The apparent cause is 
ack of adequate maintenance, which presumably is due to lack of replacement 
of plant materials or more adequate water and fertilization, or both. 

The Punch Bowl is an extraordinary and unique location for a national ceme- 
tery It will probably be seen by more tourists than most any other of our 
national cemeteries in various parts of the mainland or those in Europe. For 
this reason alone, special attention should be given to the Punch Bowl Cemetery. 

Possibly one of the difficulties encountered in the maintenance of the Punch 
Bowl is that cost may have been judged by precedents in other cemeteries, i. e., 
O me someone may have arrived at a standard cost for maintenance per acre or per 
onths grave. The Punch Bowl Cemetery cannot be maintained on such a standard 
listri basis for here is an extraordinary location in a semitropical area. There is 
need for much more water here, due to the irregularity of rainfall. There is 
ilso need for special planting and special care of the types of plants native to 
Hawaii 

lor these reasons it is hoped that the offices in responsible charge of the de 
partment which supervises the Punch Bowl will give this matter their early 
attention and that additional funds, if necessary, will be forthcoming for remedy- 
ing the present condition. The character and appearance of this cemetery will 
deteriorate still further if this is not done. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
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Mr. Farrineron. In the minute remaining I want to ask not only 
that the committee double the number of laborers from 8 to 16 and 
provide additional funds to reestablish the plant life that has been 
lost, but I also want to request—and this does not require additional] 
legislation—that the temporary crosses that were taken down be re 
stored. That can be done, according to figures which have been given 
to me, for a sum of less than $50,000. And I want to ask that they 
remain there at least until the memorial feature of the cemetery has 
been completed. 

I will not take the time of the committee to read any of the great 
number of letters that I have received—lI will be glad to present them 
on the floor of the House, on the subject, but I do ask that steps be 
taken to restore the crosses, until the memorial is completed. 

I would like to now show to the committee the pictures taken while 
the crosses were still in place. Also, how this area looks now. | 
hope the committee can see its way clear to approve this request, not 
only because of my plea, but because of the great number of people 
whose sons rest there. 

Mr. Chairman, I do wish to express my appreciation for the oppor 
tunity to present this matter to you gentlemen, with the hope that 
you will make proper provision for maintenance. 

Mr. Hann. We are very glad to have had your presentation, Mr. 
Farrington. 
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Tuourspay, May 14,1953. 
Hitpesranp Lock anp Dam, West VirGInta 


WITNESSES 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


W. H. GRIFFITH, SECRETARY AND BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOTS OF AMERICA, LOCAL NO. 25 


DAVID MATHEWS, JR., SECRETARY OF THE PITTSBURGH COAL 
EXCHANGE 


WALTER L. HART, EDITOR OF THE DOMINION NEWS, MORGAN- 
TOWN, W. VA. 


DR. PAUL H. PRICE, DIRECTOR, WEST VIRGINIA GEOLOGICAL AND 
ECONOMIC SURVEY, AND PRESIDENT, MORGANTOWN COMMU- 
NITY ASSOCIATION 


EZZRA HAMSTEAD, COUNSEL FOR WEIRTON STEEL 
JOHN E. LAUGHLIN, COUNSEL FOR THE NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is glad to have with us this morning our 
colleague, Congressman Staggers, of West Virginia, together with 
Congressman Mollohan and Senators Kilgore and Neely, accompanied 
by a group of local people who are interested in the Hildebrand lock 
and dam, West Virginia. 

Will you proceed, Congressman Staggers? 

Mr. Sraccers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just a brief 
opening statement before introducing our witnesses as to the great 
need for the Hildebrand lock and dam at Morgantown, W. Va. It 
is located in my district on the Monongahela River. There is a great 
deal of unemployment in this district at the present time. This would 
help to alleviate some of the unemployment. It would open up new 
coal fields in the event they are needed in time of emergency. 

There are great fields of metallurgical coal all up this river that 
could not be brought out except by river methods. We do not have 
railroads going in there. In time of emergency, that could be brought 
out and go to the steel mills of Pittsburgh, which need metallurgical 
coal in making steel. 

This new lock would replace two old locks and make for a much 
more efficient operation and would cut the cost of the operation, I 
think, about one-half. And it would make the locks at least twice as 
large. 

We need this, as I say, because in time of emergency, during the last 
war, they were only able to work 2 or 3 days a week because they 
could not get coal cars in there to haul the coal out. Their only method 
then was by rail. And if we had an emergency again, which we 
might have, as you know—and reading the papers, it looks worse 























now than ever and may develop overnight—if you do not have coal 
‘ars to get the coal out, then the river would be the only method 
of getting the metallurgical coal out to the steel mills. 

I have said many times that the downfall of Israel, Egypt, and 
many of the ancient kingdoms was because men did not have the 
foresight to prepare for the future by reforestation and conservation 
of their natural resources, and I think it is a responsibility that this 
Congress has or will have in an emergency that might take place to 
see that we are going to take care of those needs in the event an emer 

ency should arise, because it can arise overnight. 

 Licniemadiion of Hildebrand lock and dam was authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved May 17, 1950. The project provides 
for replacement of locks and dams Nos. 12 and 13 by the Hildebrand 
lock and dam, a single lock 84 feet wide by 600 feet long and a movable 
crest dam; and for channel dredging in the pool of the Hildebrand 
lock and dam to provide greater channel depths and a wider navigable 
channel. The estimated cost for construction of the project. is 
$15,745,000. 

The Hildebrand project is presently in the planning stage, and, 
with funds now on hand, planning can be advanced suffic iently to 
permit initiation of construction in fiscal year 1954. The project is 
not. included in the revised budget estimate for construction in fiscal 
year 1954. It is contemplated, however, that within the total amount 
ees for planning in that budget estimate, funds will be allocated 
to Hildebrand to further the work of planning. 

The project with its increased channel dimensions along with the 
increased lock size will permit full loading of standard coal barges 
and the efficient movement of Monongahela River standard six-barge 
tows without breaking and reassembling the tows during lockage, 
resulting in savings in transportation costs and operating time. It is 
felt that construction of this project is desirable and economical since 
it would provide a modern water-transportation facility for the im- 
portant Fairmont coal-producing district similar to that now existing 
on the lower river. 

The project will facilitate an increased movement of the large 
reserve of low sulfur coal now being developed in the area to serve 
the important downriver industrial areas. Hildebrand will replace 
locks 12 and 13, whose inadequacy and obsolescence have been accentu- 
ated by the increased lockages presently being experienced in this 
reach of the river. 

The merits of this project cannot be questioned. Its completion is 
long overdue and it should be concluded without further delay. 

The Monongahela River flgws through one of the most extensive 
and valuable coalfields in the world. The transportation of this coal 
is seriously handicapped by the lack of adequate and modern trans- 
portation facilities on this river. As you all know, coal is one of our 
Nation’s most important defense resources. It is needless for me to 
repeat its many uses in our defense efforts. The completion of this 
highly important waterway will open the channel to a greater reserve 
of this much-needed metallurgical coal. 

Not only is this waterway needed for the transportation of coal but 
for the development of this rich area’s vast natural resources. It is 

essential to the defense program of the Nation to allow this mineral 
to flow to the steel mills as speedily as possible, which it cannot do now 
because we do not have the railroad facilities to carry it. 
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There are 25 mines above these locks which would be affected by the 

ums and locks and the potential of these mines, running something 
over 15 million tons yearly of coal, could be gotten out if these locks 
were enlarged. 

[t is in the interest of the public welfare that this project be com 
pleted. The amount needed to finish this work will be comparatively 

nall in comparison with what has already been spent. This develop- 

ent would mean more employment, better living conditions, and 
iore coal flowing to industry, which would result in increased tax 
collection for the Government. 

[ believe it is an investment in America’s future, not an outlay or 
expenditure of money. It is our responsibility to look into the future 
and not just at the present outlay. With adequate transportation 
facilities prov ided, there are thousands of acres of coal land that could 
he de 'velope “1 in this section. 

We have been shortsighted on many things, especially on our ore 
products. If the world emergency continues, we will be forced to turn 
to hydrogenation of coal and synthetic liquid fuels, and 98 percent of 
our fuel reserve is in coal. 

Now, I would like to introduce next Mr. Robert H. Mollohan, Con- 
eressman from the First District of West Virginia. He is vitally 
interested, bec: ause he h: as some coal which lies beyond Monongalia 
County which would be affected. 

Mr. Hanp. Congressman Mollohan, we will be very glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Motitonan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there 

, I know, a great deal of pressure on this subcommittee and on the 
entire Appropriations Committee to economize and make drastic 
budget reductions. I am in full sympathy with the elimination of 
unnecessary expe nditures, the elimination of waste and inefficiencies. 

Sut it is not economical to stop national investment in facilities which 
are essential to the continued growth, increased productivity, and even 
the security of this Nation. 

The greatness of our Nation faces 2 severe tests in the 20 years 
just ahead : First, a test of our ability to maintain and further raise 
standards of living for a total population which will increase approxi- 
mately 20 percent by 1975, and, second, a test of our ability to maintain 
and increase the fighting strength of America and the free world so as 
to avoid or defeat any armed aggression. 

It is not impossible to estimate what is required of us. Estimates 
have been made. The report of the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission issued last June reduces our future needs to realistic, under- 
standable terms: Pounds, tons, kilowatts, and cubic feet. One page 24 
of the summary volume of that report, volume I, there is a projection 
of our raw-materials requirements in 1975 which indicates these 
increases : 

Percent 

Agricultural materials__- , 29 
Forest products ; : 17 
Iron and ferroalloys__ : 75 
Nonferrous metals 
Mineral fuels —- 
Construction materials — an tinse ’ . 4 
Nonmetallic minerals, such as flourspar, phosphate, potash, sulfur, and 

pyrites 
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The estimated increased requirement for iron and end products is 
54 percent; for finished steel, 62 percent. 

The anticipated increase in our total yearly energy requirements is 
a little more than 100 percent—from the equivalent “of 836 millions of 
short tons of coal (1950) to the equivalent of 1,669 millions of short 
tons (1975). Assuming that petroleum, natural gas, and hydroelec 
tric power carry more than their proportionate share of this increased 
load, there will still be need for a 54-percent increase in coal pro 
duction. And resources experts tell us that this Nation would be wise 
to conserve petroleum, using instead our more abundant coal resources 
wherever possible. 

All in all, the measurable task which lies ahead of us in the next 2» 
years is an enormous one in which private enterprise and Government 
will have to cooperate to the fullest extent. 

The challenge of our times cannot be met if the Government, which 
now has the responsibility for river development, decides to take 1 or 
2 or 4 years of vacation and thereby bottlenecks essential development 
on the Monongahela, the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Arkansas, the Mis 
souri, the Columbia, or anywhere else. 

I am aware that there is some debate as to whether or not Federal! 
responsibility for a part of these developments should be shifted to 
the States and to others. But there is no reason why that debate 

should interrupt essential development work; no reason why bottle 
necks and emergencies jeopardizing even our national defense shoul ; 
be occasioned by a moment: ry dispute as to who shall be manage 
when the new plant is completed. 

The postponement of essential capital outlays is not economy. 

Ifa ht te is without merit or value, then, of course, it is economy 
tostop it. There may be such projects. But the Hildebrand lock and 
dam, which will open the upper Monongahela coal deposits and make 
them readily accessible to the iron and steel industry, is not one of 
them. Nor are the great dams of the West, which will bring needed 
agricultural lands into production, provide energy and navigation, 
protect vast areas from floods, and help meet our production 
requirements. 

Many of these projects are directly self-liquidating. Others, like the 
Monongahela navigation works, will pay for themselves many times 
in increased tax revenue from the enterprises and the long-range em- 
ployment which they make possible. The greater national security 
resulting from ready access to metallurgical coal will be a dividend 
of inestimable value. 

\ distinction I hope we will at all times keep in mind in our budget 
cons'derations is the distinction between current expenditures and 
necessary capital investment. True economy is not achieved by oe 
poning productive and needed works outlays. Neither a private busi- 
ness nor the Federal Government can save money by rejecting growth 
and expansion. 

American citizens want economy. They want to get their dollar’s 
worth, without waste or inefficiency. But the mandate to economize 
is not a mandate to stop investment and development. 

The Hildebrand lock and dam, on the upper Monongahela River 
in West Virginia, for which $35,000 was appropriated for planning i in 
fiscal year 1952, and an additional $35,000 for fiscal 1953, would re- 
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place the present obsolete locks and dams at a cost of $15,745,000. An 
uitial appropriation of $2,750,000 to begin construction is urgently 
needec ° 

Competent planning has been completed under direction of the 
Army engineers. It is my sincere hope that this committee will allow 
construction to begin immediately by including the appropriation in 
the committee recommendation. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Congressman Mollohan. 

ae Sraccers. The next man I will ask you to hear will be Mr. 

_H. Griffith, secretary and business representative of the Masters 
ME ites, and Pilots of America, Local No. 25. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Grirrira. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as 
Congressman Staggers has said, my name is W. H. Griffith. I am sec- 
retary and business representative of the National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, Local No. 25, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Our membership includes some 300 licensed deck 
officers on river towboats who handle some 100 million tons of traffic 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries annually. 

Although we are essentially a labor organization affiliated with the 
\merican Federation of Labor, local 25 was organized in 1892 for 
the purpose of aiding and abetting the orderly development of 
the western rivers for navigation and commerce. The members of 
our organization have for many years assisted other waterways or- 
vanizations and the Corps of Engineers, to whom the work was en- 
trusted, in the proper location, design, and construction of locks and 
dams and the maintenance of channels on the Ohio and Mononga- 
hela Rivers. 

We are very much concerned with immediate construction of Hilde- 
brand Dam to replace locks and dams Nos. 12 and 13 on the Mononga- 
hela River. These locks were built in the period from 1901 to 1903 
and are worn out and literally falling apart. They are too small to 
accommodate a standard tow of six barges and towboat, as do the 
locks on the lower Monongahela River. We must operate small boats 
* insufficient horsepower “and half-loaded barges through antiquated 
locks that are powered with a makeshift equipment. ‘Locking time 
us es! requires 3 hours as compared with a matter of minutes at 
larger locks. The locks are dangerous to navigate, especially during 
high-water stages and swift current, which occurs often in the head- 
waters of the river, and the possibility of damaging equipment and 
the locks as well is ever present. 

Mr. Hanp. It usually takes about 20 minutes at a first-rate lock ; does 
it not? 

Mr. Grirriru. That is correct; yes, sir. 

We are being called upon more and more to take increased tonnage 
through these small and dangerous locks. Government statistics show 
an increase of 2,000 percent in tonnages and 1,000 percent in the number 
of lockings over a 10-year period. "This tonnage is bound to increase 

sharply. The metallurgical coal has largely been depleted in the cap- 
tive mines of the steel industr y in the lower valley. Literally billions 
of tons of such coal lies along the Monongahela River between Morgan 
town and Fairmount. Our members are called upon to deliver it to 
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the steel corporations and even the coal companies are swiftly con- 
verting to small-sized but powerful diesel towboats for this trade. 
The day of the steamboat on the Monongahela River is past. We must 
now move millions of tons of coal from the upper river with more 
modern equipment. The need for coal each day in the mills is tre- 
mendous. One plant alone on the Monongahela River at Clairton, Pa., 
uses 35.000 tons of coal a day and as many as 52 barges have been un 
loaded there in a single day. This traffic puts an enormous burden 
on river locks. It is impossible to handle it with 50-year old locks that 
are ready to collapse. 

\s a result of this new trend in operatiors and sources of supply we 
are experiencing a temporary condition of an oversupply of rivermen 
for the first time in more than 20 years. The men involved have spent 
a lifetime on the river and all hold Federal licenses over the reaches of 
the river on which they ply their trade. They cannot be absorbed by 
other industry. 

Construction of Hildebrand Dam will assure us full employment 
as fast as the companies can furnish equipment. The new boats are 
ready and there are plenty of barges available. The industry needs 
the tonnage and in fact must have it to operate. 

We submit that Hildebrand Dam is one of the most necessary proj- 
ects inthe Nation. Industry, labor, and the general public must have 
it for their economic welfare. It would be false economy to delay 

construction any longer. Therefore, we urge that Congress appro- 
priate sufficient funds to begin immediate construction of Hildebrand 
lock and dam. 

I would just like to give the amount of tonnage brought through 
locks 12 and 13. In 1939 there were 49.000; in 1940, 77,000; in 1941, 
50,000: and last vear, 1952, there were 1.054.000 that staggered through 
those ancient locks, which, of course, cons sumed a lot of loc king time, 
with the possibility of doing a great deal of damage of some kind to 
those lo «ks and having licenses saanential. possibly, for 4 or 5 or 10 
days, 30 days, or they might even be suspended for life. 

Th: at is the position we are faced with, and our organization urges 
the Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to construct the Hilde- 
brand lock and dam. 

We are just as economywise ‘as anybody else, but we would rather 
pay taxes than be out of employment, and that is one thing we are 
faced with right now. We have more unemployment of rivermen at 
this time than we have had for over 20 years. — 

Mr. Hanp. We are very glad to have had your statement. 

Mr. Sraccrrs. At this time Twould like to state that we have our 
two United States Senators here, Senator Matthew M. Neely and 
Senator Harlev M. Kilgore, of West Virginia. 

Mr. Hanp. Senators, we are delighted to have you with us. 

Mr. Sraccers. We asked permission that they might be here, because 
they are vitally interested in this project and have come over to lend 
their support. 

The next witness is Mr. David Mathews, Jr., secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Exchange. 

Mr. Marnuews. My name is David Mathews, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The exchange was organized in 1870 and has since that time 
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represented the leading steel companies, coal companies, and barge 
lines whose names are listed on the attached letterhead. Our member 
companies ship some 40 million tons of freight by river annually in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

We are vitally interested in the modernization of the upper valley 
cf the Monongahela River above Morgantown by means of new locks 
and dams at Hildebrand and Ope ‘kiska which will provide a project 
de pth of 9 feet, thus accommodating a standard Monongahela tow of 

; barges and towboat capable of hauling up to 6,000 tons of coal. 
We have an acute demand for metallurgical coal in the Pittsburgh 
area because the captive mines of the steel companies have been largely 
exhausted of this type coal. Consequently we have had to form a 
new operation which involves going farther and farther upstream 
for an adequate supply. Our surveys reveal that there are billions 
of tons of the finest quality metallurgical coal in the valley above the 
Morgantown Dam, which is close enough to the river to be shipped 
by barge to the consumer, and which will assure a full supply at peak 
production for more than 100 years. Evidence of the harp trend 
toward use of coal from the upper valley is revealed in the following 


ooo of tonnage passed through the locks in the 10-year period from 
39 to 1950: 


1939 1950 1939 1950 


| Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Lock No. 15 } 36, 000 165, 000 Lock No. 11 52, 000 | 760, 000 
Lock No. 14 } 36, 000 438, 000 Lock No. 10 51, 000 686, 000 
Lock No. 13 | 44, 000 428, 000 Lock No. 8 580, 000 1, 493, 000 
Lock No. 12..° 45, 000 798, 000 


During the year 1952, one of our companies alone passed 1,044,000 
tons through lock 12 which would be replaced by Hildebrand Dam. 
Obviously this is a very valuable waterway. Out moded and anti- 
quated locks and dams cannot hope to cope with present require- 
ments, to say nothing of the assured increase in traffic. Investiga- 
tion of consumer demands in the Pittsburgh district indicates that 
there is a need for more than 30 million tons of coal annually from 
your project area. The limitations of the channel and the small 
size of the now wornout and antiquated locks make it impossible to 
handle this much traffic at the present time. Coal barges can be only 
half loaded and petroleum barges must be partially unloaded at 
Morgantown before moving upstres um. In fact, the larger type of oil 
barge will not even fit into the locks. 

There has been considerable testimony during Department of the 
{rmy hearings on the project concerning the railroad-car shortage 
which prevents capacity production of coal in the area. The new 
waterway would relieve this shortage considerably and provide at 
the same time a much lower cost transportation medium. By opening 
up this vast coal-producing area to waterway facilities, railroad cars 
could be released for the movement of coal from interior West Vir- 
ginia to the North and Northwest. Coal which moves to the Great 
Lakes either all-rail or by combination rail-water can be moved to 
Pittsburgh by barge and then via rail to Fair Harbor at a saving 
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per ton and at the same time provide a much quicker turnaround 
time for rail cars in that trade. 

The assured future tonnage, based upon consumer demand, wil] 
develop traffic in the upper valley to a degree comparable to the lower 
Monongahela River, which is the most economically justifiable water- 
way in the world, the locks averaging as much as 22 hours out of 24 
in operation and the average annual tonnage exceeding 30 million. 

The Congress of the United States has been most wise in construct- 
ing the new lock and dam at Morgantown. It has been a wonderful 
step in the right direction. New mines have been opened and new 
docks built as a result, but full economic utilization of this fine new 
structure cannot be realized as long as the river above is restricted 
by channel limitations and small, wornout locks and dams. The 
seriousness of their condition can be realized by the recent failure 
at lock 15, when the wall moved and the sill raised and broke, stopping 
traflic entirely. 

The river must feed the demands of the gigantic steel-producing 
area of the lower valley. It can be done only by opening the coal- 
fields above See aiaees to a modern waterway capable of handling 
the huge tonnages necessary to keep the mills running. Moreover, 
development of this area will bring new businesses and services, new 
and greater employment, added revenue to all types of transportation, 
a better balanced economy and promote the general welfare of the en- 
tire valley and surrounding area. 

For the above reasons, the Pittsburgh Coal Exchange urges Con- 

ress to appropriate sufficient funds for immediate construction of 
Fiildebrand lock and dam on the Monongahela River. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Mathews. 

Mr. Sraccers. The next witness will be Mr. Walter . Hart, editor 
of the Dominion News, of Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mr. Harr. My name is W alter Hart. I am editor of the Dominion 
News, a morning newspaper of Morgantown, W. Va., in Monongalia 
County. 

I think probably the crux of this matter would revolve around the 
cost that you and other Members of Congress would have indirectly 
as a responsibility if this present condition were allowed to continue. 

As a businessman—and I know you are—the maintenance and 
operation cost 

Mr. Hanv. And a small-town newspaperman, sir. 

Mr. Harr. Thank you. You know that when a piece of machinery 
passes its peak of efficiency, the cost of operation accelerates at a very 

rapid rate. The facilities on the Monongahela River, which is con- 
sidered one of the most important freight-bearing rivers in the world, 
I believe, by most authorities, have come to the point where it is not 
what we want to do but what we must do. There are thousands and 
thousands of acres of metallurgical coal to be developed in the upper 
reaches of the Monongahela River which goes through Monongalia 
and Marion Counties. Marion County happens to be the home of our 
distinguished Senator from West Virginia, Mr. Neely. And Senator 
Kilgore, who is here, is also from a coal-bearing area and knows what 
I am talking about. Unless considerable money is spent to keep this 
in repair, you are not going to have any navigation facilities on the 
Monongahela River in a few years, because the facilities, built in 1901 
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and 1902,-which are obsolete and inefficient, are going to completely 
break down, as did lock No. 15, which is almost at the head of the river. 
Had that been in a crisis when steel was needed and coal was needed to 
make steel, it might well have been like the story of the kingdom being 
lost for the want of a nail to shoe a horse. 

So we might say to you it is not what we want to do but what we must 
do to preserve the economy of the Government of the United States, 
because if we provide facilities on this great freight-carrying river, 
that will encourage industry to go in and develop this metallurgic: al 
coal for the great steel mills of Pittsbur gh and around that area. “And 
this is one of the lar gest undeveloped blocks of met: illurgical coal left 
in the Eastern United States. If the Government of the United States 
does that—and I am sure that wisely they will—then the money spent 
to put in the Hildebrand lock and dam will pay handsome dividends to 
all of you and to the taxpayers as well as render a public service, and 
we will have done a good job. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Hart. The committee appreciates your 
statement. 

Mr. Sraccers. The next witness will be Dr. Paul H. Price, director 
of the West Virginia Geological and Economic Survey and president 
of the Morgantown Community Association. 

Dr. Price. Gentlemen, I have prepared a rather full statement on 
the resources of the area and also have a large map which I would 
like to use, as perhaps some of you are not too familiar with the 
general area. 

In order to qualify myself, I will say I have spent my entire pro- 
fessional career, which is 30 years less a short time out for Army 
service and advanced shooling on the campus of West Virginia Uni- 
versity overlooking the Monongahela River; so I feel I am qualified 
to discuss the resources of the area. 

I will say my central theme is to show that vast mineral resources 
of the area, the full dev elopment of which will lead to many, many 
other industrial plants and improvements which will produce actual 
material wealth through the full development of the resources. 

To orient you as to ‘the area in general, this is Morgantown, Fair- 
mont, and here in Pittsburgh and approximately 70 miles down the 
river is Weirton and Wheeling on the Ohio, all steel centers. 

The value of these great mineral resources was certainly recognized 
early, because the river was locked and dammed early—from 1898 
to along in 1903. Of course, those locks and dams on the upper 
reaches are now so antiquated that they will not handle modern 
traffic. 

Much emphasis has been placed on coal and correctly so. At the 
present time, a thing of so great importance is not only coal, but 
coal of met tallurgical grade. Because of the concentration of the 
steel industry in ‘this area the high-grade coals and easily obtained 
coals in the Pittsburgh, Brownsville, and Uniontown area are now 
pretty well exhausted, so that they are having to go farther and 
farther up the river. 

Perhaps, one of the best examples is that the Weirton Steel Co. 
has a very large mine here above the present improved locks and 
dams. We know that there are some 3 billion tons of coal remaining 
in five different seams within a radius of 10 miles of the river in these 
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2 counties which would be available for river shipment. Those vast 
reserves are good, perhaps, for 100 years and those large reserves 
of metallurgical coals are accessible for movement into the steel indus- 
tries at Pittsburgh, Weirton, and Wheeling and that general area. 

We do not, however, base all our marbles upon coal, although it is 
by far the most important. There are many other mineral resources 
of the bulk tvpe—dimension stone and pulpstones for the making 
of large grinding wheels to grind woodpulp. This area through here 
was formerly the largest pulpstone—natural or native pulpstone— 
producing area in the world. I have shown on here the location of 
sandstone quarries and the limestone areas and areas of bulk resources. 

Furthermore, it is an important area for the production of natural 
gas, which was formerly an area for the production of high-grade 
Pennsylvania petroleum. This area through here has thousands of 
old oil wells, relatively nonproductive at the present time. However, 
there remains as much, or more, oil than was originally present and 
we have now made it possible to repressure those areas by water flood- 
ing. We have handled it so that the petroleum industry in that 
area should be increased again. 

Just 9 miles to the south is the Tygart Dam. Incidentally, the 
Monongahela River is formed here at Fairmont by the union of the 
Tygart River and the West Fork River. I like to think of the Ty- 
gart Dam as a flow-regulation dam, because it regulates the flow of 
water down the river at a regular rate all the time, so that we will 
never in the future be in trouble for lack of water. 

As to the industrial development at the present time, it is at this 
point that I should point out that the new Morgantown Dam—a mod- 
ern lock and dam—has recently been completed here. In order to 
carry this on to completion, of course, we want more money. 

The next development which we propose is the dam here at Hilde- 
brand. That, of course, is what we are asking appropriations for at 
this time. In fact, it is such an important coal-producing area and 
the entire State is such an important coal-producing area, there is now 
being constructed here at Morgantown a very large, modern United 
States Bureau of Mines station, and primarily for research work on 
coal. So that when these bulk resources which require a cheap trans- 
portation, which consists primarily of metallurgical coal, limestone, 
dimension stone, pulpstone, clays, sand, and gravel, the improve- 
ment and the modernization of those locks and dams will so further 
develop and bring about new industries and it is based upon those 
resources that I want you to think of it in terms of an investment 
and not spending, from which large dividends will be returned. 

I have one more important resource. Those of you who follow the 
chemical industry, realize the importance of rock salt. Rock salt at 
this time is a chemical raw material. We now know by the drilling 
of a deep well here and a deep well over here in Harrison County 
that rock salt underlies this upper Monongahela Valley. The fact 
that that rock salt underlies this area has led to the development of 
two large chemical plants on the Ohio River, at which they recover 
the salt at 7,200 feet in depth and there will be two more large in- 
dustries to do likewise. I emphasize that because this particular raw 
material, where it is available, with good water transportation, leads 
to the development of industries, costing many millions of dollars. 





| know our time is short, but I am so familiar with the area that I 
could discuss it at great length and I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that anyone w vould like to put to me on this subject, My primary 
point is that we must not think in terms of this being an expenditure ; : 
that it is an investment, and I think that that is the policy of this ad- 
minisration, as I understand it. 

Mr. Hanp. Dr. Price, would you discuss for a minute the rail and 
highway facilities there? I understood the C ongressman to say that 
the rail facilities were either nonexistent or inadequate. 

Dr. Price. There are 2 railroads—1 on either side of the river; 
the Baltimore & Ohio is on one side and the Pennsylvania is on the 
other. There are no highways paralleling the river at all. The space 
available, for the most part for railroad or highway transportation, is 
quite limited, but there are railroads there now. 

Mr. Sraccers. I did not mean there were not any railroads there. 
There are railroads there, but during the last war they could not get 

‘he railroad cars in there, and especially for the mining oper ations. 
As a result of the railroad-car shortage, the miners could not 
work more than 2 or 3 days a week. I believe 1 am correct on that. 

Mr. Motitouan. There was a serious shortage of cars and they could 
not get them in there to transport the metallurgical coal and other 
coals. It is my understanding that there were some weeks when they 
only had enough cars for one day a week operations. ‘That was during 
that critical period when we made a tour of thé area 

Mr. Hanp. We will be glad to hear your next witness at this 
time, 

Mr. Sraccers. Before I present him, I would like to present Mr. 
Ezra Hi: umstead who is the local counsel at Morgantown for Weirton 
Seel who will present a statement for the city manager of Morgan- 
town. 

Mr. Hamsrrap. Thank you, Congressman Staggers. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to present the statement of Elmer 
Prince who was an Army engineer officer during the Second World 
War, who was assigned to rehabilitating many of bombed-out and de- 
stroyed cities of Europe. He discussed this project from the scienti- 
fic engineering standpoint. His statement is very, very valuable and 
| would like to present it for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Hanp. I understand the author of the statement is the city 
manager of the city of Morgantown? 

Mr. Hamsreap. Yes, sir, he is the c ity manager and a former Army 
engineer. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Hamstead and the statement, without 
objection, will be included in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


THE CITY oF MORGANTOWN, W. Va., 
Morgantown, W. Va., May 9, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
House of Representatives, United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : The writer has been advised that a new hearing is being held by 
your committee to consider the inclusion of an item in the 1953 appropriation 
bill for the improvement of navigation facilities of the Monongahela River be- 
tween the present lock No. 10 at Morgantown, W. Va. and Fairmont, W. Va. It 
is the desire of the writer to express his views in behalf of the project as a 
result of his residence in Morgantown for the past half century, and as an em- 
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ployee of the engineering department and city manager of Morgantown since 
1922, except during a period of World War II when he was granted a military 
leave of absence. . 

During the early 1900's heavy and voluminous shipments of materials, sup- 
plies and equipment for the Morgantown area from Pittsburgh were transported 
on the Monongahela River; these shipments included road building supplies and 
equipment, as well as supplies, equipment, and materials for industries then 
being located in Morgantown and the surrounding area. Since that time the 
demands for river transportation have changed in the character of shipments but 
the volume has increased many fold. As a result of increased demands for river 
transportation, the United States Army Corps of Engineers, in the 1930’s, held 
hearings and made numerous surveys, of the Monongahela River between Pitts- 
burgh, Morgantown and Fairmont, to determine the facilities required to meet 
the demands for river transportation. 

Again, in the middle and late 1940's the Corps of Engineers recognized the need 
for more adequate transportation facilities along the Monongahela River, be- 
tween Morgantown and Fairmont, and surveys were made and hearings held 
with the subsequent hearings before Committees in both Houses of Congress. The 
result of the surveys and hearings was the improvement of water facilities be- 
tween Pittsburgh, Pa. and Morgantown and the recent construction of more 
modern and adequate lock and dam at Morgantown, to provide for the use of 
larger and more numerous river transportation units. 

Since the last survey by the Corps of Engineers and hearings of Congress, large 
coal fields or metallurgical coal, as well as industrial organizations, have begun 
or expanded plant operations and propose to use river transportation for ship- 
ments of supplies and materials from their locations with deliveries to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; and other points in the East and Middle West. 
A very large part of the production from the coal fields and industries between 
Morgantown and Fairmont and the very recent development of the Preston 
County coalfields are for delivery to steel mills and other industries producing 
equipment and supplies for national defense. The United States Army, in the 
latter part of 1951, awarded a contract effective January 1, 1952, for a 20-year 
period in 5-year increments to the Mathieson Chemical Corp. for the operation 
of the $65 million Morgantown Ordnance Works, located on the Monongahela 
River near Morgantown, for the production of ammonia, methanol, and other 
byproducts required for military and commercial use; Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
is now in the process of preparing plans and specifications and in the near fu- 
ture, will award a contract for the construction of another $15 million plant at 
this present location. The United States Bureau of Mines awarded a contract 
in 1952 for the construction of a $2,600,000 experimental station to be located 
about one-half mile from the Monongahela River at Morgantown, and this plant 
is now under construction. The board of governors of West Virginia University 
awarded a contract in the late summer of 1952 for the construction of a $1,200,000 
mechanical or heating plant, the first unit of a $20 million medical center and 
school to be located in Morgantown and in the fall of 1953 will award a contract 
for the first units of the classroom building. The Freeport Coal Co. has com- 
pleted plans and is receiving bids for the construction of a large loading dock 
for coal and miscellaneous materials on the Monongahela River in Morgantown. 
The problem now facing the industrial organizations between Morgantown and 
Fairmont is the lack of sufficient depth of the stream to permit the use of proper 
river transportation units for the expeditions and economical water shipment 
of the supplies. The construction of another lock and dam on Monongahela 
River, at Hildebrand, W. Va., south of Morgantown, will provide water trans- 
portation facilities to meet the greater part of the present demands for river 
transportation between Morgantown and Fairmont. 

From the knowledge and experience gained by the writer, during his 63 months 
of military service, during World War II, as an officer in the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers, of which 32 months was with military government 
in the ETO, August 1943 to April 1946, which service was in both combat and 
rear areas of Italy, France, Luxemburg, and Germany in charge of public works, 
utilities, industries, and governmental agencies, of the occupied areas to which 
he was assigned, the transportation by railroads and highways in these 
areas was completely disrupted by reason of bombing by Allied planes and demo- 
lition by retreating German armies and the countries, particularly Germany, 
were forced to depend upon river transportation for distribution of commercial 
equipment, materials, and supplies, i. e., Danube, Rhine, etc. Prior to and dur- 
ing World War II, Germany, and Italy operated under dictatorship governments 





with the result that labor unions were outlawed, and there were no such things 
as strikes. With strikes a part of our national routine, railroad shipments in 
the past have suffered severely, and the same may happen in the future. The 
transportation problems, if coordinated with water facilities, would be dimin- 
ished greatly. 

During a war period strikes and sabotage of railroads and highways would 
definitely cripple this Nation without the aid of adequate river transportation. 
In the past 3 or 4 years this country has seen a dire lack of railroad cars for 
railroad transportation shipments while river barges for the same purposes have 
been plentiful. The American Automobile Association, in its magazines and news 
releases, has indicated that the highways of the country are saturated with 
jutomobiles and trucking equipment. State and local governments, throughout 
the Nation, have been and are now unable to meet the additional highway de- 
nands as a result of the very great increase in the number of automotive vehicles 
and construction costs, which added burdens are far and above the increases in 
revenue to the governmental agencies. During the past 2 weeks the Lehigh 
Construction Co., subcontracting for the Southeastern Construction Co. who 
are erecting the $2.6 million United States Bureau of Mines experimental sta- 
tion at Morgantown, attempted to find a highway routing from Lehigh, Pa., to 
Morgantown, for a 52-ton crane and hoist on a tractor trailer unit to be used 
n the erection of the steel for the structure; unable to find a highway route 
with adequate width, alinement, and bridges between Uniontown, Pa., and Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., the equipment was dismantled and is being shipped on rail- 
road Cars and reassembled upon arrival in Morgantown. 

From personal observation in this area over the past 40 years and the ex- 
perience gained while serving with the United States Army Corps of Engineers 
in Europe, it definitely appears that the best way in which the Federal Govern- 
ment may spend money for national defense is to strengthen the water trans- 
portation system in heavily populated areas of the country and particularly 
the Monongahela Valley which will supply the much needed metallurgical coal 
to the nearby market of steel mills in the Pittsburgh and Weirton areas. 

The construction of lock and dam No. 10 at Morgantown has also materially 
aided the United States Government in its flood-control program along the 
Monongahela, the Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers. The large Tygart Valley Dam, 
near Grafton, W. Va., constructed as a flood-control project, in conjunction with 
new dam constructions along the Monongahela, Allegheny, and Ohio Revers, couid 
be assisted in the program by the construction of additional modern locks and 
dams between Morgantown and Fairmont. The United States Government, 
through the Army Corps of Engineers, has recently completed lock No. 10 on the 
Monongahela River, in Morgantown, W. Va., at a cost in excess of $814 million, 
but this completed lock and dam fails to provide the facilities necessary for 
river transportation in the newly developed metallurgical coal and industrial 
areas between Morgantown and Fairmont, W. Va. By the completion of one 
more lock and dam, namely, the Hildebrand or lock No. 11, the recent and 
past investments more adequately become serviceable, and the present lock No, 10 
and the proposed lock No. 11 will make available for river transportation large 
areas of the natural resources which are indispensable in the manufacture of 
steel which is so vital for our national defense. In addition to acting as a 
flood-control measure the Tygart Valley Dam, the present lock and dam No. 10 
and the proposed lock No. 11—proposed to be located at Hildebrand, W. Va.— 
would provide adequate water Supply for water transportation facilities at all 
times, and the condition of extended drought, as in 1930 when the Monongahela 
River in Morgantown was completely dry, would be averted. The series of locks 
and dams, including the proposed Hildebrand lock and dam, would serve a dual 
purpose, namely flood control and transportation facilities in both storm and 
dry periods. By letter dated January 2, 1952 this office requested the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers to recognize the necessity and urgency of an 
adequate water supply for the more than 35,000 persons of Morgantown and 
contiguous areas who are dependent upon the Monongahela River for the pri- 
mary source of water supply for domestic, commercial, industrial, and fire uses; 
this same condition exists for all other towns along the Monongahela River from 
Morgantown to and including a part of Pittsburgh, Pa., which area is rapidly 
expanding by population and industrial growth. 

As additional and supporting data to the previous statements the following 
information is submitted: 

(a) Monongahela is an Indian word meaning “sliding banks” and the Monon- 
gahela River in the terms of the Indians was the “river with sliding banks.” 
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(b) The railroad services for the coal fields, industries, agriculture, passenger 
service and work-train service of this area are provided by a single-track line 
along each bank of the Monongahela River. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. is the owner of the right-of-way along the eastern bank of the Monongahela 
River while the New York Central, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
roads are co-owners of the right-of-way along the west side of the Monongahela 
River through Morgantown in both the northern and southern directions. Due 
to the rugged topography and terrain in this part of the Appalachian Range of 
mountain, railroad roadbed construction is extremely costly and, until the de 
velopment of industries and coal in Monongalia, Marion, Preston, Harrison, and 
adjoining counties, the additional cost to provide more than a single-track road 
bed was not justified. The greatly advanced cost of material, equipment and 
labor required to provide additional roadbed width at this time no doubt will 
prevent amortization charges for such a project. 

Information has been given this office that the capacity of the rail system 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad between Fairmont, W. Va. and Connellsville, 
Pa., is badly taxed due to the lack of sidings and the number of trains now 
operated by the system in this area. The schedule calls for 7 trains a day each 
way through Morgantown on this line. In order to expedite and provide greate: 
volume this section of the system is now operated by diesel-powered locomotives 
Two Western Maryland trains, with about 80 cars to the train, travel over this 
single-track line from Elkins, W. Va. to the junction of the main line of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad near Connellsville, Pa., under the provisions of a 99-year 
lease agreement with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The single-track system 
from near Uniontown, Pa., through Morgantown to Fairmont, a distance ox 61 
railroad miles; from Fairmont to Grafton, W. Va., a distance of 25 railroad 
miles; or from Fairmont to Clarksburg, W. Va., a distance of 21 railroad miles, 
where the company is operating multiple-track systems, 

The co-owner system along the west bank of the Monongahela River presently 
accommodates 7 trains each way a day between Fairmont and Morgantown and 
14 trains a day each way from 3 miles north of Morgantown to the junction point 
about 20 miles west of Brownsville. There are 24.2 miles of single-track railroad 
between Fairmont and Morgantown and 45.2 miles between Morgantown and the 
junction point near Brownsville, Pa. About 3 miles of roadbed from lock No. 10 
north along the Monongahela River is a continuous and perpetual maintenance 
problem due to the banks supporting the roadbed sliding into the Monongahela 
River. Other sections along the west bank of the river are equally objectionable 
and expensive to maintain due to slips and slides of the upper banks along 
the roadbed. 

(c) The highway system over practically all of northern West Virginia con- 
sists of the old-fashioned two-lane graded and paved roadways, following the 
curves and hills along the same routes as traveled in the horse and wagon days, 
The State Road Commission of West Virginia contends that it is unable finan- 
cially to construct and maintain highways of modern design, permitting four or 
more lane traffic to replace the present antiquated roadways. During the calendar 
years of 1948 and 1949 a section of 1.9 miles in length of a highway in Monongahela 
County was graded and drained, namely, the extension of Beechurst Avenue from 
Eighth Street in Morgantown to Star City, at a cost exceeding $650,000, or more 
than $300,000 per mile, with free right-of-way. A part of the project, a two-lane 
traffic bridge, was constructed over the Monongahela River at Star City at a cost 
of more than $600,000. During the month of June 1951 the West Virginia State 
Road Commission awarded three contracts for grading and draining highways 
in the northern and eastern sections of West Virginia. One of these awards was 
0.133 mile in length and the cost was $79,915, or about $600,000 per mile; another 
was 0.286 mile in length at a cost of $74,045, or about $270,000 per mile; and the 
third 0.179 mile in length at a cost of $91,350, or about $510,000 per mile. These 
figures and costs clarify the statements of West Virginia State Road Commission 
as to its inability to provide funds for modern-type highway construction. 

There is enclosed herewith a United States Geological Survey map, with con- 
tours, indicating the mountainous terrain of the area southwest of Fairmont to 
Morgantown and to the junction of the Monongahela and Cheat Rivers at Point 
Marion, Pa. Also enclosed are photographs of the track systems through Morgan- 
town that indicate the confined widths upon which the railroad systems must 
operate. 

Giving consideration to the present and future transportation requirements of 
the Monongahela Valley, with the excessive high costs for construction of modern 
railroad and highway facilities, and recognizing the present outmoded and anti- 
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quated highway and railway systems of the area with the extremely high main- 
tenance costs, it is evident for the well being and safety of the United States during 
an emergency period, and as a national defense measure, to insure the full pro- 
ductivity of its mineral and industrial resources that the modernization and use of 
river transportation along the reaches of the Monongahela River should be 
expedited. 

These views are not presented in the interest of the development of Morgantown 
or any other particular area; neither are they presented in the interest of any 
private industry, which now or later will develop the metallurgical fields of coal 
and other natural resources along both sides of this river ; but are in the interest 
of economic stability, full utilization of the very recent investments of the Govern- 
ment and more particularly the national defense of the Nation. It is trusted your 
committee will give favorable consideration and approval to the proposal for the 
new lock and dam construction, 

Very truly yours, 
ELMER W. PRINCE, City Manager. 

Mr. Sraccers. Mr. Harold Bangert, assistant to the president of the 
Weirton Steel Co. is present also. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. John E. Laughlin, Jr., counsel 
for the National Steel Corp., to use the rest of the time which we have 
allotted to us. 

Mr. Laveuur. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
represent the National Steel Corp. We are vitally interested in this 
project, because we are one of the steel companies which has already 
been forced to go up river for coal. We have a mine in the Pittsburgh 
seam at Isabella that is ra idly becoming exhausted. 

We found no other met ilton ‘gical coal was available in the Pittsburgh 
area and, as a consequence, we have gone up river above Morgantown 
to provide our metallurgical coal. We feel that all of the steel com- 
panies in the P ittsburgh area will eventually be forced to take that 
step. 

Few people realize that a ton of steel requires about 114 tons of coal. 
Pittsburgh produces about 35 million tons of steel—I mean the Pitts- 
burgh steel-producing area—and that, in turn, requires about 60 mil- 
lion tons of coal of all types to produce it. Sixty million tons of coal 
would require 1 million railroad cars and 60,000 barges to transport it. 
The transportation of coal to the steel industry by rail is out of the 
question. It simply cannot be done. It is too costly and the facilities 
to handle it are not available. The only practical method of handling 
such volume is by barge. 

At the present time none of the steel companies want to obtain their 
coal in the Morgantown-Fairmont area because, No. 1, they have a 
much longer haul by river; and, No. 2, they have these obsolete facili- 
ties to contend with, which not only consumes time so far as the tow 
is concerned, but requires them to load their barges at only 60 percent 
of capacity. As a consequence, they are not inclined to develop this 
area at the present time, and we think it is extremely important to 
encourage the development of this area and we have taken the first step 
in that direction ourselves. We feel that the other steel companies 
will have to do the same thing and we feel the sooner they do it, the 
better off we will be in the steel industry generally. 

te oo I am here, I would like to offer the statement of Mr. Thomas 

oe vice president of National Steel Corp. and president of 
Weirton | Steel Co. and National Mines Corp., which outlines in detail 
the problems which I have just mentioned in a very general way. 

r. Hann. Without objection, the statement will be included in the 


record at this point. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS FE. MILusop, VICE PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL STEEL Corp. 
AND PRESIDENT OF WETRTON STEEL Co. AND NATIONAL MINES CorpP. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is my desire to bring your 
attention to the urgent and immediate need for additional metallurgical coal to 
sustain and expand the production of steel for this country. While this type of 
coal is required by all producers of steel, I feel that I can speak with particular 
knowledge of the situation with respect to the company with which I work ; our 
problem is typical of the general problem faced by steel producers if the nation- 
wide demand for steel is to be substantially met. 

This problem of obtaining coal for expanded steel production is directly related 
to navigation facilities on the Monongahela River. 

Speaking now of the producer with which I am most familiar, I will state 
that 

National Steel Corp., on the basis of ingot capacity, is the fifth largest pro 
ducer of iron and steel products in the United States. It is an integrated pro 
ducer, which means that, in addition to the ownership of iron and steel-producing 
facilities, National Steel has its own sources of supply of essential raw materials, 
such as iron ore and metallurgical coal, and it also operates facilities for trans 
porting these constituents of steel to its manufacturing plants. 

It directly, or through subsidiaries, operates three important producing units, 
a blast-furnace plant at Buffalo, an iron and steel manufacturing plant at De 
troit, and a similar plant at Weirton, W. Va. The third operation comes under 
my supervision, as president of the Weirton Steel Co.; it consists of coke ovens, 
blast furnaces, bessemer and open-hearth facilities, and finishing mills at Weir- 
ton and additional finishing facilities across the river at Steubenville, Ohio. Our 
operations at Weirton and Steubenville constitute a completely integrated iron 
and steel-producing unit. 

Everyone realizes that iron ore is a basic raw material in the production of 
steel, but few people seem to appreciate that coal is just as essential. Every ton 
of steel needs about 1.45 tons of coal, as against 1.31 tons of iron ore, for its pro 
duction. Moreover—and this is most important—it is not just coal that we need; 
to make steel we must have coking coal, or, more accurately, metallurgical coal. 
Ordinary coal is plentiful, but coal of metallurgical quality is not. 

The steel plants in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia and in the 
Cleveland-Youngstown district of Ohio obtain almost all of their coking coal from 
one source of supply, and that is the’seams of coal located on the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers upriver from Pittsburgh, Pa. Of these beds of coal, the so- 
ealled Pittsburgh seam in Fayette and Greene Counties (which the Monongahela 
River divides) in Pennsylvania has been by far the more important. At one time, 
this source of supply appeared to be inexhaustible, but the unprecedented de- 
mands of World War II have so depleted the available reserves of suitable cok- 
ing coal in Pennsylvania that we must turn to new fields, and not merely for 
future development, but for immediate use. In this connection, I would like to 
refer to the report submitted to the Committee on Public Works of the Senate, 
by the Chief of Engineers, on May 31, 1949, in which it was said: 

“One of the vital requirements of the steel industry is a supply of coal with a 
sulfur content of 1.25 percent or less which is suitable for carbonization to metal- 
lurgical coke. Such low-sulfur coal is obtained by selective mining of low-sulfur 
beds, or by admixing medium-sulfur coal of about 2 percent and low-sulfur coal 
of from 0.5 to 1 percent sulfur content. * * * The Pittsburgh seam in the Pitts- 
burgh, Connellsville, Uniontown, and Brownsville districts has been the chief 
source of supply of metallurgical coal in the Monongahela-upper Ohio River 
Valley. The reserve of low-sulfur coal in these districts is decreasing through 
extensive use. Additional sources of metallurgical coal favorably located with 
respect to the iron and steel industry in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling area are be- 
coming increasingly important. It is expected that the upriver low-sulfur coals 
will be more extensively developed in the immediate future.” 

It should be noted that the report of the Army engineers refers to the immedi- 
ate future. Although this reference was made about 2 short years ago, the situ- 
ation today is much more critical than the author of the report could ever have 
imagined. We are once more faced with the exorbitant demands on coal made 
by defense preparations in steel and we have a new problem to face in the un- 
precedented expansion of steelmaking facilities in an area which draws upon 
western Pennsylvania sources of metallurgical coal. 
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We now use at Weirton about 1,980,000 tons of coking coal a year. This is 
sufficient to fill about 2,000 standard 1,000-ton coal barges, if (and I emphasize 
the “if” for reasons which I will develop at a later point) we could load all our 
barges to capacity. Moreover, this is only part of the picture. To meet the re- 
quirements of the defense program, we are now building a fourth blast furnace 
at Weirton, which will require an additional 715,400 tons of coking coal a year to 
produce 511,000 tons of pig iron which, with the addition of the usual quantities 
of scrap, will provide about 964,100 tons of steel. The additional coal tonnage, 
to use a previous example, would fill 715 standard coal barges, if (and again I 
emphasize the “if’’) they could be loaded to capacity. 

I trust you will excuse me if at this point I digress to speak with some priod of 
the investments which our company is making in the expansion for defense pro- 
gram. This fourth blast furnace will require substantial expenditures, but they 
will be only a fraction of our total expansion investment, National Steel Corp., 
at Weirton, Buffalo, Detroit, and elsewhere expects to spend no less than $150 
million to increase its output of essential iron and steel products. A large part 
of this, of course, is covered by necessity certificates, but that should not detract 
from the fact that, despite absurdly high construction costs, we are willing to 
make a new investment in plant and equipment equal to more than one-third of 
our total investment up to this time. 

Returning to our immediate problem, we have indicated our own increased re- 
quirements of coking coal in the area. We also know that other steel producers 
are planning to build nine additional furnaces and to enlarge three existing facili- 
ties, which will draw upon western Pennsylvania for all, or substantially all, of 
their metallurgical coal. The increased coal demand of these new and enlarged 
furnaces will amount to 6,550,000 tons per year, to produce 4,583,500 tons of iron, 
and of the additional coal used in these furnaces about 2,610,000 tons will move 
by water on the Ohio River system. The sum and substance of all these figures 
is this: When the defense expansion program is completed, somewhere in the 
Pittsburgh area, the industry, including ourselves, will have to find 7,265,400 
tons of coking coal a year, of which 3,325,400 tons will move by water. 

The logical place to locate this additional coal, and the coking coal which will! 
replace depleted supplies in Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., is in West Vir- 
ginia, which apparently provides almost unlimited sources of metallurgical fuel. 
On this point the Army engineers’ report. to which I have already referred, says: 

“The coal reserves are ample to sustain a much greater rate than the current 
production rate indefinitely. The lack of adequate navigation facilities on the 
upper river has retarded the shipment of coal from the contiguous area.” 

Although many steel producers have been procuring coking coal from the West 
Virginia mines along the upper Monongahela, we believe that we have pioneered 
the development of the area by the establishment of our Weirton mine above 
Morgantown, W. Va. We have invested over $7 million in what we consider the 
world’s most modern mining operation. A very unique part of the project is a 
tunnel through which we carry coal from our cleaning plant to the Monongahela 
River on a continuous belt which is 11,200 feet long and which is probably the 
longest coal conveyer belt in the world. 

Other steel producers will follow suit, I am sure, and in the very near future 
because, as I have already indicated, the exhaustion of coking-coal reserves on the 
lower Monongahela River is no longer a distant threat. However, there is one 
serious handicap against this development and against the immediate, full-scale 
use of the upper Monongahela supplies of metallurgical coal, and that is the dan- 
gerously obsolete navigation facilities on the higher reaches of the river. 

The steel industry must have the means of transporting its coal, in bulk, in the 
most economical manner. The vast quantities of coal which are used in western 
Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia, and eastern Ohio can be moved only by 
water in huge 1,000-ton barges, at least 6 to a tow. 

At the present time there are not enough barges and towboats to move the coal 
which the steel industry needs and, although the water carriers and the coal and 
steel companies are investing heavily in new barges and towing equipment, these 
added facilities will be barely sufficient to meet the increased requirements of 
the steel-expansion program and will not provide any better margin of safety. 

Navigation facilities on the Monongahela have been generally adequate up to a 
point near the West Virginia-Pennsylvania division line. The dams have served 
to provide a 9-foot channel, which will accommodate fully loaded 1,000-ton barges 
and powerful towing equipment. The locks are long enough to handle the stand- 
ard 6-barge tow in a single lockage. 





Above the West Virginia line, however, the situation has been different. The 
locks are inefficient and of a size which requires four separate lockages to 
handle the standard six-barge tow. The channel is only 7 feet, which means 
that the standard coal barge can be loaded to only 70 percent of capacity under 
good river conditions and 60 percent of capacity when condiitons are unfavorable. 
To this I may add that these obsolete locks are in very poor physical condition 
and involye undue navigational hazards. 

On these points, the report of the Chief of Engineers, which I have quoted, has 
this to say: 

“These locks accommodate only 2 barges of the usual dimensions, 26 by 175 
feet, or a towboat and 1 such barge. Thus a small tow of only 2 barges and 
towboats require 2 lockages and the 6-barge tow requires 4 lockages at each 
of the locks. Guide walls with lengths of only 80 to 175 feet are available, which 
add to the difficulty of breaking and reassembling tows. At locks 11, 13, and 
15, inclusive, where the upper guide walls do not extend beyond the guard walls, 
protection for downbound tows entering the locks is not afforded. A serious 
increase in accidents at the locks has accompanied the increase in traffic dur- 
ing recent years. Although most have been of a minor nature involving damage 
to concrete walls and gate timbers, there is an ever-present danger of serious 
damage resulting from a loaded tow colliding with a lock wall already weakened 
by age. 

* * * * - * > 

“The lower-river navigation facilities provide for a minimum controlling deptn 
of 10 feet on lock sills and 9 feet in the channel from the mouth of the river to 
shoals near the head of pool 8. The upper-river navigation facilities provide 
for a minimum depth of only 7 feet on lock sills and in the channel from the 
shoals of pool 8 to the head of the river. 

“The capacity of the 26-by-175-foot standard coal barge is 1,000 short tons 
at 8.8-foot draft and 900 short tons for an 8-foot draft, which is the draft com- 
monly used on the lower river. The controlling depth on the upper river permits 
a loading of coal barges at only 600 tons which penalizes the economy of the haul 
throughout its entire length.” 

The Congress has made a good start in the direction of eliminating these 
formidable bottlenecks in upriver navigation. A program to substitute 3 modern 
locks and dams for the 6 obsolete structures, known as locks 10 to 15 (reaching 
from the West Virginia line to the head of navigation at Fairmont) has been 
authorized by the Convress. The first step in the program has been taken and 
substantially completed; locks 10 and 11 near Morgantown, have been replaced 
by the new Morgantown locks and dam, a very modern and efficient facility. 

But the program as a whole is almost worthless until it is completed. It does 
no good to have a deeper channel at Morgantown or facilities which will handle 
a standard tow of six fully laden barges, if the tows must first traverse the obso- 
lete upriver facilities. 

To demonstrate the difference between the modern Morgantown facilities and 
the next lock and dam, No. 12, we have had photographs taken of both facilities 
from the air. I would like the committee’s permission to introduce them in the 
record. I would also like to present companion photos, in which we have sketched 
the movement of a standard six-barge tow. A casual comparison of both sets of 
photographs will immediately demonstrate the difference in efficiency and econ- 
omy. And remember, gentlemen, the 6 barges you see in the modern structure 
can carry 6,000 tons of coal, whereas these same barges in lock 12 are limited to 
about 3,000 tons. When you expect to move 1 million tons a year, which is our 
immediate goal, the difference in loading capacity becomes a very costly item. 
I shudder to think of the difference this will make when we reach our hoped-for 
production of 1,600,000 tons a year. 

In World War II, practically all our production was devoted to the war effort. 
Today, history seems to be repeating itself. In June 1951, 63.4 percent of our 
production at Weirton was shipped on governmental ratings and directives. 
This does not include our tin-plate production which was not on allocation but 
which we know goes into military and essential civilian uses. Moreover, we 
expect that the requirements of the defense program will constantly increase; in 
anticipation, as I have indicated, we are making the huge investments required 
to increase our pig-iron output at Weirton by about 511,000 tons a year. 

Other shippers of coal and other commodities on the upper Monongahela are 
also engaged in defense production. I am quite sure that their efforts to aid 
the defense program will be substantially assisted, as ours will be, if the obstacles 
to full production posed by obsolete navigational facilities are eliminated. 





We are told that no provision has been made for these needed facilities because 
they represent a new project and new civilian projects are to be subordinated to 
the defense program. The conclusive answer is that it is not a new project, but 
the continuation of a program already begun, and, most important, it is directly 
related to the defense effort. 

| can think of no better way to close my statement than by reference once again 
to the report of the Chief of Engineers in which it is said: 

“The proposed improvement of the upper Monongahela River would provide a 
modern water-transportation facility for the important Fairmont coal-producing 
district in relation to downriver industrial areas. It would place the upper 
river on a par with the lower river. The limited navigation facilities available 
on the upper river have restricted the volume of commerce on the river. The 
commerce on the upper river has never attained a volume proportional to the 
valley resources such as has been obtained on the lower river for a long period, 
favorable access to the upriver reserve of metallurgical coal.” 

* +. * . 7 . * 


“The desired improvement would benefit not only the upper river region but 
also the downriver Pittsburgh-Wheeling steel-production area by providing 
favorable access to the upriver reserves of metallurgical coal.” 

It is my belief that the continuation of the project is essential to the defense 
program and that the construction of the next lock and dam at Hildebrand should 
be undertaken as promptly as possible. 

Mr. Laven. Also, gentlemen, in order to present this problem 
somewhat graphically, I would like to offer to the committee four 
photographs. The first photograph shows one of these obsolete locks. 
‘That is old lock No. 11, without a tow. The second one shows the same 
lock with a tow, and you will observe that the tow, in width, used up 
the entire lock with only 2 barges and shows that the boat and barges 
cannot be in the lock at the same time and that there are 4 other barges 
waiting for lockage. In comparison with that, we have exhibit No. 3, 
which is the new Mor gantown lock and dam, showing the lock without 
any tow and we follow that up with another picture of lock 10—the 
new lock—which shows a tow of 3 barges wide and 6 barges long 
and the towboat in the lock at the same time. 

I might also point out, as 1 have done before, that the 2 barges which 
you see in old lock 11 are loaded to 60 percent of capacity, which is all 
they can carry due to their draft. The contrasting picture of the 
Makeistiw n lock and dam shows, as I said, 6 barges, ‘all loaded to 100 
percent of capacity. 

Mr. Hanp. The photographs will be received by the committee for 
consideration. 

Mr. Mottonan. Mr. Laughlin mentioned the opening of this mine 
to which he referred, and this is the location of the mine. National 
Steel and Weirton Steel opened the mine, and it is possibly 3 or 4 
miles above Morgantown where we just finished 2 or 3 years ago the 
new lock and dam, replacing the similar obsolete lock and dam similar 
to the ones which we are trying to re place now. This mine furnishes 
steady employment to approximately 700 men per month in that area 

Mr. Ruxy. How does metallurgical coal differ from ordinary coal ¢ 

Mr. Lauauurn. In the production of steel you first must produce e 
coke and the coke you produce must have certain chemical properties. 
It must be free of sulfur and other impurities. That is the only kind 
of coal you can use to make coke for use in the steelmaking operation, 
which requires what we call coking coal or metallurgical coal. 

Mr. Svraccers. There is a great supply right in that area there. 

Mr. Mottonan. I would like to present for the consideration of the 
committee the statement of Mr. Harold Bangert, assistant.to the 
president of the Weirton Steel Co. 





Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the statement of Mr. Bangert will be 
received for the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


CONTINUATION OF THE UpPeR MONONGAHELA RIver Progect In West Vircrnr1a As 
PREVIOUSLY AUTHORIZED By CONGRESS 


The Congress of the United States has previously authorized the improvements 
of the upper Monongahela River in West Virginia by the replacement of 6 old locks 
and dams of 1908 vintage with 3 new locks and dams of modern size and structure 
to accommodate the terrific increase in traffic amounting to more than 2,000- 
percent increase in the past 15 years. 

One of the authorized locks and dams has been completed at Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Appropriations are needed to complete the project already authorized and 
started. The United States Army engineers have completed the survey work 
for the next lock and dam which will replace old locks and dams Nos. 12 and 13. 
The improvement of the upper Monongahela River is vital and imperative at 
this time as a matter of national security in a number of ways. 

The Monongahela River rivals the famous rivers of the world in the potential 
wealth along its banks. 

Its waters each year carry more than 30 million tons, greater than that of 
any light-draft inland waterway in the world. Its annual tonnage amounts to 
more than that of either the Panama or Suez Canals, It supplies the vital steel 
industry in the Pittsburgh-Ohio-West Virginia area known as the Arsenal of 
Democracy. Forty miles of great steel mills, wire and paper mills, coal terminals, 
and general industrial development stretch along its course in an unbroken line. 
It is here that the industrial heart of our Nation pounds the beat of prosperity 
and national security. Here is located the largest inland port in the world. 
Here is produced 35 percent of the Nation’s steel, for every ton of which 1.45 tons 
of metallurgical coal are needed. It is here in the Pittsburg area that the great 
mouths of the roaring furnaces of the steel industry roughly consume 50 million 
tons of metallurgical coal annually, all of which in the past has been coming from 
the lower reaches of the Monongahela River in the Pittsburgh vicinity. This 
coal has been practically depleted. The industry now looks to the upper reaches 
of the Monongahela River in West Virginia near the Morgantown district for 
metallurgical coal, where an estimated 100 years’ supply is available in three 
counties. It is in the locality over a lenth of only 24 miles that the new locks and 
dams are badly needed. This project, as approved by the Army engineers and a 
hundred or more industries and organizations, can be properly justified under 
the following headings: 


1. Critical to the Steel Industry.” 
2. Vital to National Security.” 


€ 


3. Obsolete Locks on Upper Monongahela Conclusively Inadequate.” 
CRITICAL TO THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


The industrial growth in recent years has been rapid along the Ohio and the 
Monongahela Rivers. On the lower Monongahela River, near the mouth in the 
Pittsburgh district, river improvements have for years kept pace with industrial 
expansion. More than 30 million tons pass through lock and dam No. 2 annually 
on the Monongahela near Pittsburgh. A great part of this tonnage consists of 
coal to feed the vital steel industry. With the improved locks and dams and 
9-foot-channel depth in this area, the above tonnage was made possible. 

While the lower Monongahela River in the Pittsburgh area kept pace with 
expanding industry and brought prosperity and security to the district and the 
Nation, the upper Monongahela River for the past 50 years remained unimproved, 
discouraging the expansion of industry and the opening of new coalfields in that 
area. 

In spite of the lack of improvements on the upper Monongahela in West Vir- 
ginia, with its 1903 model locks and dams and shallow water, tonnage between 
Morgantown, W. Va., and Fairmont, W. Va., increased 2,000 percent during the 
period 1938 to 1946. The coal from the mines bordering almost the entire length 
of the Monongahela has been transported by barge to the Pittsburgh area, largely 
for consumption by the steel industry. 

In the early days this coal movement originated from mines along the Mononga- 
hela River near Pittsburgh, which resulted in short hauls to the steel mills in the 
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Pittsburgh vicinity. Now these mines of metallurgical coal have approached 
exhaustion. The steel and other industries have shifted upstream into West 
Virginia, from whence the future coal supply must come. This movement up- 
stream into West Virginia for vital industrial coal was predicted 30 years ago 
when the Army engineers reported to Congress: “Eventually it will be necessary 
to go farther upstream to obtain coal for river shipments.” 

A large supply of the metallurgical coal is available in the Morgantown-Fair- 
mont, W. Va., area bordering on the river, with an estimated 100 years’ supply 
at the present rate of consumption. There is no place else to go for this type 
of coal. The locks and dams on the upper reaches of the Monongahela River in 
West Virginia have outlived their full usefulness and are no longer adequate to 
handle the constant growing tonnages which are developing in the area. Unless 
these improvements are made and this metallurgical coal is made available to 
the steel industry in the Pittsburgh area, the matter of steel production and 
national security will become one of the most critical ever to be faced by this 
Nation. 


VITAL TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


However, more important than economic and industrial expansion is the matter 
of national security. Metallurgical coal is essential in making steel and wars 
cannot be fought without steel. The industry must of necessity in the imme- 
diate future have access to the vast coal reserves bordering on the upper Monon- 
gahela in West Virginia, which is the largest coal-producing State in the United 
States and contains some of the best coal in the world practically unscratched, 
with many years’ supply. During these troublesome times of unsettled world 
affairs and conditions abroad, it is vital in the matter of national defense and 
security that the authorized improvements on the upper Monongahela be real- 
ized at the earliest possible date so that these river facilities, now obsolete and 
inadequate, may become an additional arm of transportation and aid to the rail- 
roads. If appropriations were immediately provided for this project, it would 
require approximately 4 years before the project could be completed. The ques 
tion is, Can we wait that long? 

Another angle of national defense enters into the coalfields in the vicinity of 
the upper Monongahela River. 

In 1944, Congress passed the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, appropriating approx- 
imately $30 million for research and development work. Pilot and demonstration 
plants have been erected and laboratory and field tests are being made in Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., in the Pittsburgh district, and elsewhere. Although at this 
time we are not confronted with any immediate shortage of petroleum, we must, 
however, from the military point of view, be prepared, as we cannot depend on oil 
concessions in foreign lands in time of war. The risks would be too great to rely 
on such sources. We must be prepared, if necessary, to produce synthetic oil and 
gasoline from domestic coal. The United States is importing at this time approx- 
imately 1 million barrels of oil daily. Recent experiments in industrial and gov- 
ernmental synthetic-fuel research have shown conclusively that our liquid fuel 
supplies do not depend entirely on petroleum but can be supplemented from our 
large reserves of coal. ‘The billions of tons of nonmetallurgical coal available 
along the upper Monongahela River in West Virginia could, of necessity, be 
used for this purpose. Conditions in Iran, the source of one-fourth of the world’s 
oil supply, justifies serious consideration to this matter. The New York Daily 
Times, under date of September 12, 1948, published the following statement : 

“The United States is on the threshold of a profound chemical revolution. 
The next 10 years or 15 will see the rise of a mass of new industries which will 
free us from dependence on foreign sources of oil. Gasoline will be produced 
from coal, air, and water on a scale so huge that it will dwarf even the giant 
synthetic-rubber industry born in desperation during World W‘ar II.” 

On May 9, 1949, the Department of the Interior stated as follows: 

“Liquid fuel can be made out of coal at a price not too far above oil prices. 
The vast coal deposits of the Nation can now be accepted as part of our liquid 
fuel reserve, thus enormously expanding our known reserve of liquid fuel.” 

Sometime ago, Mr. Pursglove, vice president of the Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co., testified before a House committee that the national emergency may 
necessitate more rapid development of synthetic-oil techniques, and the Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., the world’s largest coal company, had started 
construction of a half-million dollar pilot plant near Pittsburgh to gasify and 
liquefy coal. This firm planned at that time to later construct a $120 million 
commercial-scale plant near Pittsburgh. Mr. Pursglove emphasized that none 
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of the huge coal reserves allotted for this purpose is suitable for the steel in- 
dustry. He was referring to the coal reserves in West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania. 

On July 3, 1951, the Secretary of the Interior set up a committee of oil- 
company officials to plan for possible emergency worldwide reorganization of 
American petroleum facilities. The action emphasized the threat the United 
States Government sees to the Western World’s oil distribution-and-supply 
system from the difficulties in Iran. 

It has been stated that the participation of Germany in World War II would 
have been of much shorter duration had it not been for her synthetic fuels. 

The synthetic-fuel pilot plants operating in the Pittsburgh and Morgantown 
area have been set up in these districts with the expectation, if necessary, of 
using the vast coal reserves along the lower and upper Monongahela River, of 
which amount the vast high percentage will come from the vicinity of Morgan- 
town, thus the necessity of improving the channel and locks and dams in that 
area. 


OBSOLETE LOCKS ON UPPER MONONGAHELA CONCLUSIVELY INADEQUATE 


The Monongahela River is formed by the junction of the West Fork and 
Tygart Rivers about 2 miles above Fairmont, W. Va. The name “Monongahela” is 
derived from the Indian, meaning “Falling Banks.” It flows almost directly 
north to Pittsburgh, a distance of 128 miles, where it joins in the heart of 
Pittsburgh with the Allegheny River to form the Ohio. On the upper reaches 
of the river, between Fairmont where the river is formed, and Morgantown, 24 
miles from Fairmont, the greater part of this metallurgical coal lies. More than 
3 billion tons within an area of 10 miles on each side of the river between 
Morgantown and Fairmont is available. It is believed that this critical program 
for the upper Monongahela River may be clarified and made more crystal clear 
by settng forth the following facts and submitting the attached photographic 
descriptions. 

From Fairmont, W. Va., at lock and dam No. 15, the last lock and dam in the 
upper reaches, to Morgantown, W. Va., the river mileage is 24 miles. 

From Morgantown, W. Va. (lock and dam No. 10) to the mouth of the Monon- 
gahela River at Pittsburgh, the river mileage is 102 miles. 

Between Fairmont and Morgantown, a distance of 24 miles, lie the millions 
upon millions of tons of metallurgical coal so vitally needed. Here, too, are 
many more millions of tons of nonmetallurgical coal. 

Between Morgantown, W. Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa., a distance of 102 river 
miles, the river channel is 9 feet or more in depth with modern locks and dams. 

Between Fairmont and Morgantown, W. Va. (24 miles) the river channel is 
7 feet in depth and at times only 6 feet in the dry season. The locks and dams 
are obsolete and small in this area, having been constructed in the period 
1897-1903. There were 6 of these obsolete locks between Morgantown and 
Fairmont over a very short distance of only 24 miles, which is an average of a 
lock for every 4 miles. It has been proposed and authorized to replace these 
6 old locks with 3 modern locks and dams. 

The new lock and dam at Morgantown has replaced two old locks Nos. 10 and 
11. 

Under present locking conditions and seven-foot channel depth, it requires 
5\% hours for a 6barge tow loaded 68 percent capacity traveling North to navi- 
gate a distance of 8 miles to the Morgantown new lock and dam. Two and one- 
half hours are required to lock this tow through 1 obsoltte lock which requires 
4 lockages. This same tow is locked through the new lock at Morgantown in 1 
lockage requiring 30 minutes to complete. From then on into Pittsburgh the 
lockages are modern. 

Irom Morgantown, W. Va. to Pittsburgh, Pa., (102 miles) this tow navigates 
through modernized locks and dams and a 9-foot channel. However, the tow 
is loaded only 63 percent capacity. Because of the channel depth of 7 feet for 8 
miles above Morgantown, this tow is penalized and is required to navigate the 
102 miles into Pittsburgh loaded only 68 percent of capacity. This tow is haul- 
ing metallurgical coal vital to the steel industry. It requires 1.45 tons of this 
coal to produce 1 ton of steel. 

One large coal mine now in operation 8 miles above Morgantown, will be 
producing 1,800,000 tons of metallurgical coal annually for the steel industry. 
It would require 36,000 railroad coal cars to transport this coal to Pittsburgh— 
2.000 river coal barges will do the job. There are, along the river in this section, 





o4 other such mines, some smaller, which will load on the river when proper 
mprovements are made. s 

Railroad facilities cannot possibly haul the amount of coal that will be mined. 
For a 6-month period ending December 31, 1951, the railroad in this section was 
ible to supply only 55.1 of the cars ordered for the mines in Marion and Monon- 
vahela Counties in West Virginia. The dire need for railroad cars is evidenced by 
-ertificates of necessity issued to the railroads whereby investments made in 
freight cars can be depreciated within 75 percent of their value within 5 years. 

The urgent need for these improvements on the upper Monongahela is further 
evidenced by the fact that 35 percent of the total output of approximately 
100,000,000 tons of steel produced annually in the United States comes from the 
Pittsburgh area. This 35 percent of steel production, or 35,000,000 tons, in the 
pittsburgh area requires approximately 1.45 tons of metallurgical coal to pro- 
duce 1 ton of steel. The Pittsburgh area, therefore, will require approximately 
30,000,000 tons of metallurgical coal annually. It is conceded by all persons 
informed on this matter that this coal will have to come from the upper reaches 

the Monongahela River in the Morgantown area. To transport this amount 
of coal by railroad would require more than 1 million railroad coal cars. This 
same amount of coal can be transported by river in 50,000 barges loaded to 
capacity. 

it is known, of course, that steel mill facilities are set up and geared to receive 
this metallurgical coal by river transportation, and the barge conveyor and 
oading means. This is one reason why steel mills have been located along the 
rivers. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITS 


Attached hereto and marked Exhibit No. 1 is an aerial photograph of old lock 
ind dam No. 11 which has been removed by dynamiting and replaced by new 
lock No. 10. This old lock is 182 feet in length and 56 feet in width. 

Attached hereto and marked Exhibit No. 2 is also a photograph of old lock and 
dam No. 11. A tow consisting of six barges and a tow boat is passing through 
the lock. Four barges have been passed through and two barges are in the lock 
ibout to pass through. The tow boat is waiting to the left to enter the lock. 
It requires 24% hours lockage time to lock these six barges and tow through this 
obsolete lock. 

Exhibit No. 3 aerial photograph is that of new lock and dam No. 10 replacing 
old locks and dams Nos. 10 and 11. This lock is 600 feet long and 84 feet wide. 

Exhibit No. 4 aerial photograph also shows a photograph of new lock and 
dam No, 10. It is noted that six large barges of coal are being towed through 
this new lock with one lockage. Time required—30 minutes. The six barges 
passing through new lock No. 10, three abreast, have been loaded to 63 percent 
capacity at a mine 8 miles upstream to the left of the photograph Exhibit 
No. 4. In traveling these 8 miles to enter this new lock No. 10 Exhibit No. 4, 
the tow consumed 5% hours, 2% of which were lost in passing through obsolete 
ock No. 12 and reaching new lock No. 10. This Exhibit No. 4, new lock No. 
10 is located at Morgantown, W. Va. This tow loaded 63 percent capacity must 
now travel 102 miles into Pittsburgh only partially loaded whereas the river 
facilities from Morgantown on into Pittsburgh could readily transport the tow 
oaded 100 percent capacity, or 1,000 tons to a barge. 

The extreme right of aerial photograph Exhibit No. 4 contains a 9foot river 
channel. Upstream to the extreme left on aerial photograph Exhibit No. 4 is a 
7-foot channel. Consequently, the barges, in entering lock and dam No. 10 
can only be loaded to 68 percent capacity in view of the 7-foot and sometimes 
lesser channel. 

In closing it is well to state that the Rivers and Harbors Congress, a non- 
partisan, nonprofit group organized 50 years ago for the purpose of promoting 
the sound and orderly development of our national waterway and land resources, 
reported on May 11, 1951, that it had classified the Monongahela River project 
as number one in its class one list. In other words, this Congress has placed 
the Monongahela River project as being the most vital river improvement in 
the United States. In the words of the report, this Congress is “convinced 
that the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in status and should 
be promptly constructed in the public interest.” 

It should be noted that this ringing recommendation was made, not by a 
Pennsylvania or West Virginia organization which might have had a special 
interest in the subject matter, but that it was proclaimed by a quasipublic 
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group, the membership of which includes outstanding public-spirited men from 
almost every State in the Union. 

It can be readily seen that the improvements advocated for the upper 
Monongahela River in the Morgantown area cannot be considered as a new 
project. The new lock and dam constructed at Morgantown a couple of years 
ago is of little or no benefit at this time without the completion of two addi- 
tional new locks and dams already authorized. It can be also seen that the 
millions and millions of tons of vital metallurgical coal are located along the 
24-mile stretch above the new Morgantown lock and dam No. 10. In order to 
reach this coal and transport it in fully-loaded barges, the channel must be 
deepened to a 9-foot channel from a 7-foot channel and the 2 additional locks 
constructed. 

The Army engineers have completed their survey of the next lock and dam 
in the series of three and are ready to start construction at any time. This 
survey was completed recently after $35,000 had been allotted by the last 
session of Congress for the cost of the survey. 


Mr. Straccers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in closing that 
we very much appreciate the time you have given us for this hearing, 
and we hope you will seriously consider this problem and try to help 
us on it. As I say, this is located in the Second Congressional District 
of West Virginia, which I represent. We have widespread unemploy- 
ment at the present time, but if these improvements could be made, 
they would go far toward alleviating that unemployment situation, 
We appreciate so much the time the committee has given us. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you, gentlemen, for this fine presentation and 
you may be assured that the committee will give the matter full 
attention. 
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WITNESSES 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

B. C. MOOMAW, FORMER SECRETARY OF COVINGTON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

FRED W. McWANE, VICE CHAIRMAN, LYNCHBURG CITYWIDE 
COMMITTEE ON GATHRIGHT DAM 

JOHN HIRSH, REPRESENTING BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF BATH 
COUNTY, VA. 

H. W. ROBERTSON, MAYOR, COVINGTON, VA. 

PETER A. REAVIS, SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COVING- 
TON, VA. 

HALE COLLINS, MEMBER OF VIRGINIA HOUSE OF DELEGATES, COV- 
INGTON, VA. 

PARKER W. BUHRMAN, ATTORNEY, BOTETOURT COUNTY, VA. 

JOHN B. OLIVER, ATTORNEY, TOWN OF BEDFORD, VA. 

J.C. OLIVER, MEMBER, BEDFORD COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
AND PRESIDENT OF LOCAL 1013, UNITED PAPER WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, BEDFORD, VA. 

ROBERT D. MORRISON, CITY MANAGER, CITY OF LYNCHBURG, VA. 

ALEXANDER HUDGINS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, VIRGINIA ASSO- 
CIATION OF ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Hanp. I am glad, indeed, to recognize our friend and colleague, 
Congressman Poff of Virginia, with his delegation present here this 
morning, Who are interested in the Gathright Dam. We shall be 
clad to hear from you at this time, Congressman Poff. 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I repre- 
sent the Sixth District of Virginia. Very briefly, I am here to intro- 
duce our Viriginia delegation, most of whom come from the Sixth 
District of Virginia, in behalf of Gathright Dam, the proposed site 
of which is in Bath County, but the River flowing downstream from 
it, flows through the northern part of my district. 

Specifically, I intend to introduce the chairman of the delegation 
and he, in turn, will introduce the other members. 

It is a pleasure for me to introduce Mr. Fred MeWane from Lynch- 
burg, Va., a man with a long and distinguished record of service 
to the State and to the Republican Party. He is one of the ranking 
officers of the Lynchburg Foundry Co. He is a sound and conservative 
busmessman and, incidentally, he is the chairman of the Virginia 
State Ports Authority, and as such is the only Republican officer who 
has ever been appointed to any of the permanent commissions of 
the State government. 

Mr. McoWane. Thank you, Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful, of course, for Congressman 
Poff’s introduction. 

We in Lynchburg, particularly, when we first learned of the Gath- 
right Dam proposal, were not willing to accept it altogether without 





further study and we employed a competent engineer to make some 
checks to see that the proposal seemed sound. 

We formed a committee there in the city, consisting of the chamber 
of commerce, retail merchants, the Isaac Walton League, and the city 
of Lynchburg. That group went to work and made our studies ani 
came up with the conclusion that this was a worthwhile project and 
would serve our community. We then alined ourselves with other 
interests up and down the river to see what we could do to assist in its 
development, and we have been here for several years, from time to 
time, in the interest of the project. 

We were able or, rather, we were fortunate in having associated with 
us Mr. B. C. Moomaw of Alleghany County, and formerly secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Covington, Va. He is very familiar 
with the territory and was raised up in that country and has followed 
this thing from the beginning. 

I would like to present Mr. Moomaw, who will state the case for 
the entire delegation and he, in turn, will introduce the members of 
the delegation. 

Mr. Hanno. Thank you, Mr. McWane, and the committee will be 
glad to hear from Mr. Moomaw. 

Mr. Moomaw. This, I believe, is the seventh time we have been before 
this committee in behalf of this project. I would like to say 
that we are rather proud of the fact that whenever this committee 
has appropriated planning money for projects of this kind, it has 
included an appropriation for this project. There have been several 
occasions when the committee did not appropriate planning money 
for any projects, but whenever you have done this, this project has 
been included. So, we have nothing but praise for the treatment 
which we have received at the hands of this committee. 

IT have here a map which shows the geographical location of this 
project and the area of distribution of its benefits. I am going to 
ask some of these gentlemen to hold this map for me and T shall 
point out on it some of the things which I think you gentlemen might 
be interested in. 

This is the drainage area of the James River in the State of Vir- 
ginia. This is the national park and here is the dam up here, on one 
of the important headwaters of the James River. Here are the cities 
of Covington, Lynchburg, and Richmond and the various towns and 
communities that are in the area. 

This project carries enormous benefits from the standpoint of flood 
control to the western half of the James River Basin, carrying those 
henefits down as far as Lynchburg. The flood-control benefits do not 
extend appreciably farther than that, but on the flood plain, from 
here down to Lynchburg, are found all sorts of agricultural develop- 
ment, industries, and railroads and the like and they are subject to 
very serious flood damage, which has occurred on a number of occa- 
sions. It is estimated that a recurrence of the 1913 flood would do 
$3,700,000 worth of damage on the Jackson River alone, which comes 
down here to Iron Gate, where it forms with the James River. 

The benefits of low water stream flow would carry through the 
entire area, coming all the way down to the city of Richmond. Sea- 
sonal low water is a serious shortcoming of the stream and is a limit 
ing factor to industrial and municipal development. Richmond gets 
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its water supply from the James River, which has a very serious prob- 
lem during extremely low water periods. This dam, through the 
control of the water flow, would practically double the flow there at 
this point and increase it by almost 50 percent during the seasonal 
jow water periods which they have practically during every year. 
[hese red spots are the downstream power plants that would be 
benefited by increased stream flow. That is about all the use I have for 
the map. 

This project has been characterized by Colonel Cruse who was the 
district engineer at Norfolk at the time the survey report was released 
as the best project on any of the Virginia rivers and one of the best 
projects in the East. 

' The economic ratio on it has varied from time to time with various 
calculations, but as of the most recent calculation, it shows an eco- 
nomic ratio of 1 to 1.40, which we think is a substantial ratio. 

Gentlemen, we have undertaken to bring to you here a delegation 
representative of all of the interests in the area. I am going to 
introduce these gentlemen, if I may, and identify them with the 
interests which they may have. 

Mr. McWane has already been presented. He represents the in- 
dustrial area around Lynchburg and the big developments of indus- 
trial, railroad, and commercial interests that are on the flood plain 
which have been subjected to very great damage by flood waters. 

To start at the upper end of the basin, I want to present Mr. John 
H. Hirsh, representing the board of supervisors of Bath County, 
whose interest in the project is recreational. Bath County is an area 
greatly devoted to recreation and the Virginia Hot Springs is located 
there. This would fit in with their picture very beautifully. 

We then come to Covington, which is one of the great points of 
interest in this situation. It is estimated by the engineers that a 
flood of the size of the 1913 flood would do approximately $3 million 
worth of damage to the town of Covington. 

We have here the Honorable H. W. Robertson, mayor of the city 
of Covington, and the Honorable Hale Collins, a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates and president of the Covington Chamber 
of Commerce. We also have Mr. Peter A. Reavis, secretary of the 
Covington Chamber of Commerce. 

Going on down the river, you run into an area of very large and 
extensive river-bottom farmland, which has been very heavily dam- 
aged by floods in times past. From this land is carved some of the 
best farms in Virginia. 

We have with us Mr. Parker Buhrman, an attorney who represents 
the board of supervisors of Botetourt County and who represents 
these rich bottomland areas. 

Coming on down to Bedford, we have Mr. John Oliver, attorney 
for the town of Bedford, whose interest is in the increase of power 
in the downstream power plants. The city has a plant on the river 
which would be tremendously benefited by the regulation of stream- 
flow, both by the increase in low water and by the control of the water 
at the flood crest, which disturbs these plants very much. 

We have Mr. J. C. Oliver from Bedford County. He is a member 
of the Bedford County board of supervisors and he is also president 
of local 1013, United Paper Workers of America, and represents the 
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labor interests here. One of the factors which has not been takey 
into account in the economic ratio on this project has been loss that 
is incurred by the labor people themselves. There are nearly 6,000 
people employed in industries along the river, which are subject to 
damage by flood. In some of the more severe past floods, some of 
these ‘plants have been shut down for as much as 3 months, and in 
less severe floods they, sometimes, have to pull their motors and other 
equipment and are subjected to interruption for several days. There- 
fore, the loss to labor is extensive. This problem has been and con- 
tinues to be substantial, both by reason of floodwater and by reason 
of extreme low water during the drought periods, because there comes 
times when there is not enough water to fill the needs of industry on 
the river. 

We have Mr. Robert D. Morrison, city manager of the city of 
Lynchburg, who is representing the government “of the city there, 
which would be enormously benefited in its efforts to comply with th 
Virginia law with reference to treatment of municipal sewage. 

We have with us, also, Mr. Alexander Hudgins, executive secretary, 
Virginia Association of Electric Cooperatives, and most of which are 
flooded in that area, and who have a primary interest in this problem 

Gentlemen, the city of Richmond was supposed to have a representa 
tive here this morning, but I think he has gotten confused about the 
change in time. You folks operate on “fast” time up here, and he is 
not with us at this time, but the city of Richmond was supposed to 
have been represented, as it has a very definite interest in this project. 

We are advised that the Corps of Engineers has requested a lump 
sum of money in the budget for planning money, and if approved by 
the Congress, that $50 000 will be allocated to this project to continue 
the engineering wor rk. We were allocated $100,000 last year, which is 
now bei ‘ing spent and an additional $50,000 will enable us to continue 
this work in an order ly and proper manner. 

That, gentleman, is the presentation of our committee. 

Mr. Hann. Does that conclude your entire presentation, Mr. 
Moomaw ? 

Mr. Moomaw. Yes, sir; unless you gentlemen have some questions 
which you would like to ask. 

Mr. Hanp. I want to say that it has been a pleasure to have a dele- 
gation of this distinction before us. 

Congressman Poff, Mayor, and others, we would like to have 
you with us longer. You have made a very clear case and you have 
cooperated with us completely. I congratulate Congressman Poff on 
having the presentation so well or ganized. 

Mr. Moomaw. We appreciate the time you have given us. 

Mr. Hanp. We are very happy to have had you here and the com 
mittee will give careful attention to the project. Congressman Poff 
has made us aware of your problems from time to time and we shall 
carefully consider this request. 


BARBOURVILLE AND PINEVILLE, Ky. 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record at this point two statements 
received from the Honorable James S. Golden, of Kentucky, in regard 
to flood control for Barbourville and Pineville, Ky. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES S, GOLDEN, oF KENTUCKY, IN REGARD TO FLOOD CONTROL FOR 
SARBOURVILLE, Ky. 


Mr. Gotnen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is earnestly hoped 
that your committee will see fit to include enough money in the appropriations 
pill for planning purposes to enable the flood-control project at Barbourville, 
Ky., to have all plans and arrangements completed so that the actual construction 
of the flood wall may be ready to proceed during the next fiscal year. 

The Army engineers have made surveys and estimates and have found this 
project to be feasible and essential and it has heretofore been authorized and the 
plans for the construction of the flood wall are about 50 percent complete. With- 

it flood protection, the Cumberland River, during flood times which occur almost 
every year, runs through the streets of Barbourville 5 to 10 feet deep and inun- 
dates about 80 percent of the businesses and residences in this small city. The 
ocal citizens have done their full share. After the project was authorized, an 
election was held, bonds were voted, and the court of the highest authority in 
Kentucky has held the election was legal, and the citizens have their money ready 
to make their full contribution to the construction of the flood wall. 

This city is vital and essential to the war effort in that it is in the bituminous- 
coal section and much of the coal produced in this section is used in the defense 
plants of this country. Coal that is taken through this city by motortruck and 
which is cut off in times of floods go directly into the steam generating plant near 
Pineville, Ky., about 16 or 18 miles from Barbourville, and this coal is converted 
into electric energy that is sent direct from the Pineville, Kentucky, Utilities 
Co., to the atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The bituminous coal that is hauled through Barbourville and Pineville, Ky., 
to the Kentucky utility plant just below Pineville and out of which electric power 
s made that is sent direct to the atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is of 
such great and vital importance that the Government has a helicopter that patrols 
the high tension wires leading from the Pineville plant right across the Tennessee 
line to the Oak Ridge bomb plant, and this helicopter, with a crew of experts, 
fly over this high tension electric line several times a day so as to repair it 
immediately in case of any interference with this vital flow of electricity from this 
steam-generating plant near Pineville and Barbourville to the bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Barbourville and its environs has long been a section that has contributed 
materially in hardwood timber and other materials to many of the essential 
defense plants of America and these paralyzing floods interrupt all of this essen- 
tial work when the Cumberland River gets out of bounds. 

This committee has a large record heretofore introduced which gives all of the 
details supporting this project and it is most urgently and respectfully requested 
that sufficient money be placed in the bill to complete the planning and to get 
ready for the actual construction of the flood wall during the coming fiscal year. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES S. GOLDEN, OF KENTUCKY, IN REGARD TO FLOOD CONTROL 
FOR PINEVILLE, Ky. 


Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wish to make 
a brief statement in further support of the Pineville, Ky., flood-control project 
on the Cumberland River in my congressional district. 

We received an appropriation of $249,000 to start this work during the last 
session of the Congress. The Army engineers and the Secretary of the Army, 
in the reappraisal ordered by the Director of the Budget, have recommended 
to the Budget Director again that this project is essential to the war effort 
and recommended that we be given $590,000 for the middle and second section 
for our flood-control wall at Pineville. 

The Budget Director has favorably reported this sum to your committee 
recommending that the amount of $590,000 be appropriated to further prose- 
cute this flood-control project during the present fiscal year. Since I had the 
privilege of appearing before your committee during the last session of 
Congress, I wish to report that the State of Kentucky and the local govern- 
mental agencies through the highway department at Pineville, Ky., have erected 
a high bridge above flood stage across Cumberland River, and we are construct- 
ing a highway from the bridge tying into the flood-control wall at Pineville 
and the construction of this highway is 50 percent or more complete, and the 
bridge is almost entirely completed, and we did this at an expense of between $1 
million and $1,500,000, without calling upon the Congress of the United States 
for any assistance whatsoever. 
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In addition to this, of course, the committee will remember that out of the 
approximately $2 million appropriation for this Pineville flood-control proposi 
tion, Pineville itself has raised more than $500,000. We are making good progress 
and expect to complete the first and second sections of the flood wall this year 
if this committee approves the recommendation of the Budget Director. 

I wish to state one more vital fact that has occurred since I was last before 
this committee. The steam-generating plant of the Kentucky Utilities Co., 
just below Pineville and between Pineville and Barbourville, Ky.—and these two 
towns are almost identical in their needs for flood control—is now and has 
been sending very large amounts of electric current direct into the atomic 
energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The Kentucky Utilities plant, with headquarters at Pineville, was requested 
to increase its capacity about 50 percent by building additional generating 
facilities for the purpose of furnishing electric power to the bomb plant across 
the line in Tennessee at Oak Ridge. This plant has now been completed and 
the high-tension line has been built and for several months we have been making 
electricity and sending it to the bomb plant at Oak Ridge. 

The coal from which this energy is made in the steam plant just below Pine 
ville must be hauled through Pineville, Ky., and some of it through Barbour- 
ville, Ky., and building the flood wall will protect the streets and highways 
over which this coal must be transported. We feel that we are making a very 
large direct contribution to the defense of this country and that everything 
should be done to hasten completion of this essential project. I have, here- 
tofore, called it to the attention of the committee that this flood-control project 
goes around and protects the railroad yards where trains of bituminous coal 
are made up and much of which goes direcly into the steel plants of America 

The bituminous coal that is hauled through Barbourville and Pineville, Ky., 
to the Kentucky Utilities plant just below Pineville and out of which electric 
power is made that is sent direct to the atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., is of such great and vital importance that the Government has a heli 
copter that patrols the high-tension wires leading from the Pineville plant right 
across the Tennessee line to the Oak Ridge bomb plant, and this helicopter with a 
crew of experts fly over this high-tension-electric line several times a day so as to 
repair it immediately in case of any interference with this vital flow of elec 
tricity from these two towns made out of our coal to the bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

We most respectfully request and urge this honorable committee to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the Budget Director and to help us hasten the 
building and completion of this essential flood-control project at Pineville, Ky. 


Trurspay, May 14, 1953. 
San Joaquin River ann Strockxron CHANNEL, CALIF. 


WITNESSES 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

ELMO E. FERRARI, PORT DIRECTOR, STOCKTON PORT DISTRICT, 
SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Hann. The committee is glad to have with us our friend and 
colleague, Congressman Leroy Johnson of California, and Mr. Ferrari, 
who will discuss with us the port of Stockton in California. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Elmo E. Ferrari, 
port director, will begin the presentation, and I would like for you to 
hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Ferrart. Gentlemen, I havea prepared statement which I would 
like to make my official statement for the record, and then I would like 
to talk extemporaneously in regard to this matter. 
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Mr. Hanv. Without objection, the statement will be received and 
made a part of the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


STocKTON, CALIF., APRIL 1953. 

To: The Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee on Civil Functions of the 

War Department, House of Representatives, United States Congress, to wit: 

Hon. Glen Davis, Chairman, Michigan. 

Hon. T. Millet Hand, New Jersey. 

Hon. Elford Cederberg, Michigan. 

Hon. John Taber, New York. 

Hon. Clarence Cannon, Missouri. 

Hon. Louis C. Rabaut, Michigan, 

Hon. John Riley, South Carolina, 

GENTLEMEN : I am again transmitting herewith for your consideration, a state- 
ment from the Stockton Port District, concerning certain improvements to the 
port of Stockton authorized in House Document No. 752 of the 80th Congress, 
2d session. 

The statement has been prepared in the form of a brochure, setting forth 
briefly, information pertinent to our request as set forth on page 7. 

Funds are not being requested at this time for the implementation of all the 
items of improvement authorized in the House document; only those which are 
essential at this time are being requested, to wit: 


(a) Enlargment of present turning basin ; ina $350, 000 
(b) Dredging of a silting basin-_.._.__.---~- : .. 590, 000 
(c) Dredging new turning basin___.-------~~- 85, 000 


1, 025, 000 

Supporting data in the form of maps, graphs, photographs, and letters from 
interested parties, etc., form a part of the brochure. 

These improvements are necessary for the continued growth and expansion of 
the port of Stockton and have been requested since 1949. It is hoped that your 
honorable body will, at this time, see fit to authorize a Federal appropriation 
for the same. 

A summary of the views of local interests appears on page 15. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EB. E. FERRARI, 
Director of the Port. 


THE Port oF STOCKTON 


The port of Stockton, on the San Joaquin River, lies in the approximate center 
of the great Central Valley of California, 85 miles inland from the Pacific Ocean. 
(See location map, p. 4.) 

Since its opening in 1933, there has been a sustained annual growth of tonnage 
through the port. The statistical statement following this statement shows the 
growth of business at the port of Stockton and more than justifies the faith the 
early planners had in Stockton as a deepwater port. It is estimated that the 
annual potential tonnage of the Central Valley of California in the next decade 
will be in excess of 3 million tons and that the port of Stockton will handle the 
bulk of this tonnage. 

The performance of the port since its opening in 1933 clearly demonstrates 
that the $15 million expenditure of Federal, State, and local funds was justi- 
fied, and it further demonstrates the necessity of continued maintenance and 
new development to keep abreast of the demands of commerce and the require- 
ments of vessels serving our port. 

This statement is part of our exhibit which has been prepared for your en- 
lightenment and convenience. Pictorial views clearly depict the need of the 
enlargement of our present turning basin. It likewise includes statements 
from Army, Navy, and steamship officials which substantiate the recommenda- 
tions of the Army engineers. 





Statement showing funds invested in Stockton deep waterway, facilities, 
terminal, etc. 
CREE re He occetetiet ennai a $3, 231, 901. 9: 
State of California__— si 510, 000. 
Stockton Port District 4, 472, 639. 
U. S. Government 5, 947, 467. 
I aa etre ciincies sernienecnl nine ipetnaniinactpnaacicanaianlbias 740, 949. 


ea 14, 902, 958. 32 


Statement showing tonnages handled through the port of Stockton for years 
1933 to 1952, inclusive 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds] 


1933_- , ss 309, 546 | 1944_____- ee 470, 110 
1934_- : ae sa 511, 099 | 1945 : Se eee ea 662, 208 
1935__ : ; 616, 433 | 1946___- E ree 812, 875 
1936 at G24; 1583 1987 bcc si: x 783, 905 
1937 614, 030 | 1948____- Lpaélaie. 982, 144 
1938_ seg 651, 805 | 1949 : ‘ 1, 111, 820 
711, 027 | 1950 asm, AUER CTT 
719, 914 | 1951 ” ‘ 1, 539, 425 
552, 367 1952 ei 1, 889, 405 
378, 392 | —_——- 
355, 898 | Tots _... 15, 576, 409 


OBJECTIVE 


It is the hope of the port of Stockton and the community which it serves that 
your committee will, after careful consideration, approve the allocation of funds 
necessary for 

(a) The enlargement of the present turning basin, $350,000. 
(b) Dredging of a silting basin on San Joaquin River above the head of 
Burns Cutoff, $590,000. 
(c) Construction of a new turning basin between Rough and Ready Island 
and Atherton Island, $85,000. 
as recommended by the United States Army engineers in House Document 752, 
80th Congress, 2d session, and approved by Congress as Public Law 516 of said 
Congress. 

Following is a brief outline of the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers, 

as set forth in the above-mentioned House document: 


RECOMMENDATION OF CORPS OF ENGINEERS OF UNITED STATES ARMY IN HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 752, 80TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


Briefly stated, the recommendations are as follows: 


1. Enlargement of present turning basin by widening the same approxi- 
mately 200 feet. 

2. Dredging a silt-settling basin 17 feet deep, 600 feet wide, and 2,000 feet 
long on main river above Burns Cutoff. 

3. Construct adjacent to Rough and Ready Island a new turning basin, 
30 feet deep, 600 feet wide, and 1,350 feet long. 

4. Protection of existing levees along the deepwater channel below Stock- 
ton from erosion. 

5. Enlargement of Stockton Channel to a depth of 30 feet and a width of 
150 feet from present turning basin to Weber Point. 

6. The use of Mormon Channel and Mormon Slough above Washington 
Street as spoil-disposal areas for spoil dredged from the turning basin and 
Stockton Channel (items 1 and 5, above). 

7. Construction of a leveed channel as necessary to meet the expanding 
needs of the port, 30 feet deep and 225 feet wide, around Rough and Ready 
Island, including the construction of a combination railroad and highway 
bridge. 


Each of the above items constitutes a step in progressive long-range programs 
of necessary improvements to the port of Stockton. They can be carried out 
step by step as the need therefor is manifest. Our immediate concern is for the 
implementation of items 1, 2, and 3, above, for the reasons herein set forth. 
Local interests are willing and ready to meet local requirements. 





STATUS OF PROPOSED PROJECT 


1. Review report authorized by Committee on Rivers and Harbors, Febru- 
ary 1945. 

2. Report transmitted of House of Representatives, August 1948, as House 
Document 752, 80th Congress, 2d session. 

3. Referred to Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives, October 
1948. 

4. Project approved by Congress as Public Law 516 of the Sist Congress, 2d 
session, and signed by the President on May 17, 1950. 

5. No funds for implementation of project allocated to date. 

6. Funds now requested for— 


(a) Enlargement of turning basin $350, 000 
(b) Dredging of silting basin 590, 000 
(c) Dredging new turning basin of Rough and Ready Island 85, 000 


COE sei ib i ea aa nie ei ndmbalt 1, 025, 000 
WHY THE TURNING BASIN MUST BE ENLARGED 


1. The majority of vessels serving the port of Stockton today are single- 
screwed, as compared to prewar, when at least 80 percent of vessels regularly 
calling were twin-screwed and were more maneuverable under their own power. 

2. The average length of the cargo vessels now serving the port is 460 feet 
as compared with an average length of 333 feet as of 1933. The trend in cargo 
vessels is toward greater length and draft. Some carriers now serving the port 
are 527 feet in length. Cargo vessels of the Mariner class are now coming into 
service. These vessels have a length of 557 feet. The larger vessels are subject 
to greater wind pressure and therefore require more room for maneuvering. 

3. In the future, the turning basin must be able to accommodate, without 
danger of grounding or collision, the largest vessels that call at the port and at 
the United States naval depot on Rough and Ready Island, as well as the in- 
creased traffic that is expected at the port, both in number, size, and draft of 
vessel. 

4. Because of hazards involved, steamship companies operating out of the 
port of Stockton are extremely anxious to have the turning basin enlarged. 


DREDGING OF UPSTREAM SETTLING BASIN 


The silt brought down by the San Joaquin River, especially in flood stages, 
is now deposited in the main deep-water channel about a mile below the ter- 
minal facilities. 

In 1941 silt was deposited in the channel to the depth of 10 to 12 feet and 
closed the port for a period of 60 days to its deep-draft cargo vessels. Repeti- 
tion of this condition at the present time would be disastrous to the port of 
Stockton. 

During the spring of 1951 and the early summer of 1952, because of the heavy 
deposits of silt and in order to avoid the danger of grounding it became neces- 
sary for some cargo vessels to restrict their movements to high tide. 

The proposed upstream silting basin will reduce maintenance costs to the 
Federal Government by— 

(a) Increasing the economy of operations of dredging plants, 
(b) Eliminating long, expensive discharge pipelines. 
(c) Bliminating interference with shipping operations. 

During the past 3 years, approximately $50,000 would have been saved in 
maintenance on this area was not of such caliber as to promote the finished 

An offchannel settling basin is extremely important, and the most immediate 
requirement of the port, and the construction of the same should ge given a high 
priority. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW TURNING BASIN OPPOSITE ROUGH AND READY ISLAND 


The proposed new turning basin will relieve congestion in the present turning 
basin. 

The United States Navy will benefit from this new turning basin in faster 
service as a result of ships not having to make the 4-mile round trip to turn in 
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the present basin. Operating costs of vessels will be saved by the elimination of 
this 4-mile trip. 


THE PORT OF STOCKTON: A FACTOR IN NATIONAL DEFENSE AND WELFARE 


The port of Stockton is now and will continue to play an important part in 
our national defense and welfare for the following reasons: 

(1) Four important military establishments are located on the Stockton deep 
water channel or in close proximity thereto, to wit: 

(a) United States naval supply annex on Rough and Ready Island (see 
photo on p. 14) ; 

(6b) Sharpe General Depot at Lathrop (see photo on p. 14) ; 

(c) Quartermaster’s subdepot of Sharpe General Depot, near Tracy ; 

(d) Quartermaster’s subdepot of Sharpe General Depot adjoining port 
terminal facilities. 

(2) These military supply depots are among the largest in the United States 
and are heavy users of the Stockton deepwater channel and terminal facilities 

(3) In addition to the above military establishments in close proximity to 
the port, there are several other military establishments in the Central Valley 
tributary to Stockton. (See map, p. 4.) 

(4) From January 1944 to August 1945, during World War II, the Transporta 
tion Corps, United States Army, San Francisco Port of Embarkation, moved 
approximately 776,476 measured tons of cargo through the port of Stockton 
From September 1945 to January 1949, 566,813 measured tons of cargo moved 
through the port. (See letter on page 16 in appendix from J. A. Lester, major 
general, commanding Transportation Corps, United States Army, San Fran 
cisco Port of Embarkation.) 

(5) During the past 8 years, 1945 to 1952 inclusive, the following Army and 
other Government tonnage has moved through the port of Stockton, 


1945_ ‘ <4 ——- 60S sea 488 
1946 eh 240, 991 | 1950__ ee ers ; 28, 253 
1947_- 4 J sai 150, 900 | 1051......_- . 499 
et od sdlliadindies _..... 290, 049 | 1952 le ae eee ; 260, 117 


The total tonnage, 8 years, 2,038,502 tons (2,000 pounds). 

The present tonnage movement due to the national emergency has held to a 
steady rate. 

(6) In 1949, L. D. McCormick, real admiral, United States Navy commandant, 
12th Naval District, San Francisco, in a letter to E. E. Ferrari, director of the 
port of Stockton, makes the following comment concerning the proposed im 
provements : 

“As set forth in House Document No. 752, the proposed port developments 
would be beneficial to naval installations in the area, and to the movement of 
cargo vessels to and from the supply depot annex. As the NSA Stockton is a 
large and permanent installation of major importance in time of war, the com 
mandant considers that the proposed improvements are of definite value to na 
tional defense.” 

A copy of Rear Admiral McCormick’s letter appears on page 17 of the ap- 
pendix. 

(7) In addition to the above military agencies, the Economic Cooperative Ad- 
ministration and other Federal Government agencies and departments are using 
the port of Stockton in shipping foodstuffs and other commodities to foreign 
countries. 

(8) As there are a very limited number of adequate deepwater port facilities 
on the Pacific coast, all should be kept in efficient operating condition to meet 
any national emergency that may occur. The port of Stockton is remote from 
highly concentrated military target areas. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing statements are intended to briefly furnish your honorable 
committee the basic and factual information concerning the proposed improve- 
ments we are seeking for the port of Stockton and local views concerning the 
same, 

As a brief summary we submit the following: 

(1) Port of Stockton is a going concern constructed by Federal, State, and 
local governments. 
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(2) Port of Stockivna is fulfilling its objeetives as set forth in House Document 
54, 68th Congress, 2d session. 

(3) Federal, State, and local governments have a large financial investment 
n the port of Stockton (over $10 million). 

(4) The proposed project improvements have been thoroughly studied and 
favorably reported upon by the United States Army engineers, and authorized by 
Congress (H. Doe. No. 752, 80th Cong., 2d sess. ). 

(5) The proposed improvements are necessary from an economic and military 
standpoint and are essential to our national defense and welfare and to the 
future growth and development of the port of Stockton and the great Central 
Valley of California. 

(6) “The navigation benefits attributed to the proposed development are equal, 
if not more beneficial to military and naval installations in the area, in that, 
in times of national emergency these improvements become to these establish- 
ments a ‘must’ instead of a desired improvement.” (Foregoing is quoted from 
the district engineer’s report, H. Doc. No. 752, p. 31.) [Italics by writer.] 

(7) Large acreages of highly productive agricultural lands, essential to our 
national economy in times of emergency, will be protected from jnundation. 


SAN FrRANciscoO Port OF EMBARKATION, 
TRANSPORTATION Corps. UNrTEp STATES ARMy, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Fort Mason, Calif., February 24, 1949. 
Mr. FE. B. FERRARI, 
Director of the Port, Stockton, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. FerRARI: Reference is made to your letter of February 9 regarding 
the use of the port of Stockton by the Army Transportation Corps. 

During World War IT the port of Stockton served the Army Transportation 
Corps as a useful and convenient water terminal for the movement of approxi- 
mately 776,476 measurement tons of cargo between January 1944 and August 
1945. In addition to relieving the pressure on San Francisco Bay facilities, 
the use of the port of Stockton expedited the movement of cargo originating at 
the Stockton Ordnance Depot which is located immediately adjacent to the port. 

From September 1945 to January 1949, 566,813 measurement tons of Army 
cargo were shipped through the port of Stockton. Use of the port for this cargo 
not only permitted the expeditious movement of supplies but resulted in substan- 
tial savings in truck and rail-transportation costs. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. LESTER, 
Major General, USA, Commanding. 


OFFICE OF COMMANDANT, 12TH NAVAL DIsTrRIct, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. E. E. FERRARI, 
Director of the Port, Stookton, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. FERRARI: Reference is made to your recent visit with Mr. Hogan 
to the office of my district civil engineer in regard to the port of Stockton de- 
velopments contemplated in House Document No. 752, 80th Congress, 2d session, 

The reports contained therein describe improvements recommended by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, to the San Joaquin River, on which 
is located the United States Naval Supply Annex on Rough and Ready Island, 
Stockton. The proposals also include the realinement of Burns Cutoff, con- 
stituting the southern boundary of Rough and Ready Island, enlargement of the 
existing turning basin, construction of a new turning basin at the Naval Annex, 
an offchannel silting basin, and bank protection against wave wash for crit- 
ieally damaged levee sections along the San Joaquin River Channel below 
Stockton. 

As set forth in House Document No. 752, the proposed port developments 
would be beneficial to naval installations in the area, and to the movement of 
cargo vessels to and from the Supply Depot Annex. As the Naval Supply An- 
nex Stockton is a large and permanent installation of major importance in 
time of war, the commandant considers that the proposed improvements are of 
definite value to national defense. 

Sincerely, 
L. D. McCormick, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy. 
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LUCGKENBACH STEAMSHIP Co., iNc., 
San Francisco, Calif.,February 9,.1949. 


Mr. B. E. Ferragt, 
Director of the Port of Stockton, 
Stockton, Calif. 

Dear Mr. I'eRRARI: We are indeed very happy to learn that the Stockton Port 
District is endeavoring to secure Federal funds for the enlargement of the turn- 
ing basin, riprapping of the channel, and providing for a new settling basin 
in the San Joaquin River. This will be extremely helpful to us, as you un 
doubtedly know recently we have had assigned to us, under bareboat charte: 
by the Maritime Commission, five C-—4 vessels for operation in the intercoasta| 
trade. These are larger than the previous Victory type—a deeper draft vessel, 
so any improvements that can be made, such as in the nature of those contem 
plated, will be of considerable assistance to us. 

We are also purchasing a total of 11 C-3 and 5 C—2 vessels for operation in 
the intercoastal trade, which should double the frequency of our vessels in 
the North Atlantic service. 

We are hopeful that the reconversion work will be completed, and the fleet 
in full operation before the end of this year, so anything you can do that will 
improve the port of Stockton channel and turning basin will be most helpful 
to us. 

Yours very truly, 
LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP Co., INC., 
V. P. McMurpo, Pacific Coast Manager 


PaciFic Far EAst LIne, INo., 
San Francisco, February 2, 1949. 
Mr. E. E. FERRARI, 
Director of the Port, Stockton, Calif. 

DeAr Mr. FerrArt: The vessels operated by this company have been calling 
at the port of Stockton with a high degree of regularity in the past and it is 
expected that our vessels will call with continued regularity in the future 
Under our normal schedule these vessels have loaded at Los Angeles and/or 
San Francisco and are carrying, usually, several thousand tons of cargo on ar 
rival at your port. 

Several of our masters have called our attention to the inadequacy of your 
turning basin. 

In view of the size and draft of the vessels of this, and other companies, call 
ing at Stockton, it is urgently recommended that the action necessary to im 
prove the draft and turning basin facilities of your port be instigated promptly 

Very truly yours, 
PacIFIC Far East LIne, INc. 
T. S. Lowry, Vice President, Operating Manager. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., February 2, 1949. 
Mr. E. E. FERRARI, 
Director of the Port, Stockton, Calif. 

Dear Sir: We understand that certain intended improvements in the navi- 
gable waters of the Stockton Port District are contemplated, and the American 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. has a real interest in this matter. 

At the present time we are operating several C—4 type cargo vessels in the 
intercoastal trade, which load at the port of Stockton on regular schedule. 
These vessels are the largest and finest freighters under our flag. They are 
approximately 525 feet long, 72 feet beam, have a load draft in fresh water of 
33 feet, 6 inches, with a cargo capacity of 14,000 tons. In consequence, these 
vessels require deepwater channels and adequate turning basins for safe 
navigation. 

Although our C—4’s have not yet encountered difficulties in calling at the port 
of Stockton, a very considerable time is spent turning these vessels around and 
there is always the hazard of damage to the rudder and propeller in the present 
narrow limits of the turning basin. Enlarging the basin will be a defiinite 
improvement. 
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We expect to load approximately 50,000 tons of valley products (with a 
minimum of 25 vessel calls) at the port of Stockton this year. 

Therefore, we trust every effort will be made to improve the navigable waters 
and facilitate safe navigation in that area. 

Yours very truly, 
DEARBORN CLARK, Vice President. 

Mr. Ferrart. Gentlemen, I have submitted to you a copy of my 
statement, which tries to depict, graphically, for you the relationship 
of Stockton to our area. As you well know, Stockton is in the middle 
of the great Central Valley. The port of Stockton has been in exist- 
ence since 1913 and we now have an investment there of $15 million. 
Of that amount, the Federal Government has an investment of about 
$5 million and the rest is by local participation. 

In 1949 a project was approved by the House to enlarge our turn- 
ing basin. The turning basin was, of course, built many years ago 
when the ships were rather small. We now are getting large ships 
and ‘the mariner class of vessel is 560 feet long and it is a hazard for 
them to operate under present conditions. 

We are proposing to purchase the land for this enlargement of this 
basin and the Federal cost of the dredging is estimated by the engi- 
neers at Sacramento to cost approximately $ $350,000. 

In order to eliminate silting in the San Joaquin River, the engi- 
neers have recommended and approved a project to install a new 
silting basin about a mile up the river which would reduce the Federal 
cost.of maintenance in that channel. 

Mr. Hanp. I take it that silting is an important problem. 

Mr. Frrrart. Yes, sir; it is an important problem. One-half mile 
south of us is a large naval installation, which is one of the largest 
supply centers in Americ a, and it is one of the heavy users of the 
facilities. 

In this exhibit there are letters from the commandant of the 12th 
Naval District, indicating his desire that it would be of national im- 
portance that this project go along as soon as possible. 

No doubt, you gentlemen have heard from other boat people in 
regard to projects in our area and there is a project at Sacramento 
which is about a $60 million project, but we think if any moneys are 
to be expended, they should be expended on the project now in exist- 
ence and which is inadequate to serve the needs of this whole area 
with as little cost to the Federal Government as possible and as little 
cost to the local transportation people. We are a going concern; we 
are making money and putting all our money back into the fac ility. 
Each year we are building in order to take care of the requirements 
of the trade and to provide facilities that the steamship people can 
operate economically and efficiently, because cost is certainly an im- 
portant factor in transportation these days, and particularly in water 
movement. We have got to reduce our cost and we have got to provide 
adequate facilities. 

I know this project is not included in the budget, but we are asking 
that this committee give consideration at this time to our serious situ- 
ation because of our national defense feature. 

We handle approximately 50,000 to 60,000 a month of cargoes 
destined for Korea and Japan and the European theater. We are 
the only port on the Pacific coast, outside of strictly military estab- 
lishments, that handle Army cargoes. We have a contract with the 





Army and we have geared ourself to meet. the requirements of the 
military and perform our services on a contract basis, which the mili- 
tary indicates to us is cheaper than practically their own operation 
because of the volume we do. So, in that light, there is a definite 
defense feature attached to our request. That about concludes my 
extemporaneous remarks. 

Mr. Hanp. What kind of construction are we talking about here? 

Mr. Ferrart. This construction is strictly dredging. 

Mr. Hanp. It is confined to dredging and nothing else? 

Mr. Frrrart. That is all. There is no actual construction at all. 
The only construction is to move the railroad tracks, and that is our 
property there. 

Mr. Hanp. What did you say the estimated cost was? 

Mr. Ferrart. $350,000. Our local cost amounts to about $175,000 
to acquire the land and move the railroad track. 

Mr. Hann. This would improve the width from what to what? 

Mr. Ferrart. It would widen it by about 200 feet. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the depth of the channel at this time? 

Mr. Frrrart. The depth of the channel} in the basin is 32 feet. There 
is a picture in here which shows our turning basin. We want to in- 
crease it to 250 feet wider to take care of these new large ships. We 
have many of these C-4’s, which are the largest ships in our mer- 
chant marine now, and we cannot handle those ships without a tug, 
and we have this new class, 650 feet long, and it will be a problem. 

Mr. Hanp. They are having the same problem everywhere. The 
ships are getting bigger and bigger for presently existing waterways. 

Mr. Ferrartr. Mr. Chairman, I think they are going to continue to 
get bigger and bigger. 

Mr. Hann. I expect so. We apparently are faced with the alterna- 
tive of either widening and deepening and improving some of our 
present waterwavs or else just making them build less economical and 
smaller ships. We do have this problem over all the waterways of 
this country. 

Mr. Ferrari, it is very nice to have had your statement. 

Congressman Johnson, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Riley. 

I might say that I have a sort of personal interest in this project, 
because as a young lawyer at Stockton I was the lawyer for the city 
of Stockton for 10 years when we were building this port and many 
other improvements. I wrote all the municipal and other legislation 
pertaining to this port, but, of course, not the Federal legislation, and 
I was close to the problem of acquiring the land. 

All those details were handled by me. 

There is one thing which I would like to get in the record and that 
is this: The report or basis on which this port was built was writ- 
ten by Ulysses Grant IIT, who is now a retired major general, and 
included in the report was an economic survey as to the possible ton- 
nage that the port could carry, and the curious thing is that his pre- 
dictions have almost unfolded exactly the way he stated them. 

The war came on and, as Mr. Ferrari mentioned. the Government 
took the port completely over and millions and millions of tons were 
shipped out of this port to places in the Pacific, Alaska, ete. 

Now, the turning basin, as he mentioned, should be enlarred be- 
cause the ships are getting larger and it is very difficult to back those 
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things around in our present turning basin. I want to emphasize 
the fact also that the depth of the waterway—this is 80 miles inland 
from the Golden Gate and about 40 miles down to Suisun Bay where 
you have naturally deep water. 

The silting problem, as Mr. Ferrari mentioned and as you indi- 
cated by your questions that you understand, is a very difficult one. 
The reason is that the San Joaquin River flows northward toward the 
city of Stockton and turns westward and goes into a large low area 
called the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta, the problem is to dredge 
out an area of the river before it gets into the deep-water channel. 

The floods come down in the spring as this stream is fed by numer- 
ous rivers that come out of the mountains and the flow goes on from 
early spring until in the summer and silt would be deposited in this 
area and not get into the main deep channel. 

This port also is a key installation in a military sense. Just across 
the river from this port—and the river takes a sharp turn there— 
we have a large naval supply depot. That supply depot has a 7,500- 
foot dock and they ship out tremendous amounts of supplies—both 
in and out. It is a branch of the large one at Oakland. I do not have 
the tonnage they handle, but they utilize this stream all the time. 
It is sort. of a strategic stockpiling center and that stockpiling is going 
on down there now. I was through there last summer and they are 
piling up a great many things that would be used by the Navy in the 
event of a war and are also rehabilitating equipment of all kinds. 
They have a tremendous installation there that requires and relies 
on this waterway to carry that material down to the port of Oakland 
and to the main depot. 

Seven miles away we have the largest intransit depot in the west, 
which is Sharpe General Depot. During the Korean buildup, they 
shipped a great deal of tonnage out of the port of Stockton. 

U nfortunately, we did not get this item into the budget, but we 
hope the committee will consider giving us that small item of $350,- 
000 to enlarge the turning basin. Whatever you do, we want to get 
on record that this is a very deserving installation and it is a proven 
one and its tremendous success goes back as far as in the 1920s. It 
is the only inland port that feeds into San Francisco Bay, and as you 
know, San Francisco Bay is a tremendous area. I think any money 
invested in this port would be money well spent. 

As Mr. Ferrari pointed out, since 1913 local interests have spent 
tee of the money in the project. When they voted the bonds 

1 1925, it passed 25 to 1, and in the development of the deepwater 
port which we have now, we provided all the rights-of-way and transit 
sheds and everything is absolutely in accordance with the requirements 
of the United States Corps of Engineers. We have cooperated in 
every way possible. Later the port put out another bond issue of 
#1,800,000, 1 believe, and the local people have heartily supported it 

ancially and in every other way. 

We hope that you can do something for us, and if you cannot do it 
this year, we hope that next year we may have an authorization for 
t and get some money. 

Mr. Hann. Congressman Johnson, we are glad to have your state- 
ment and the committee, will of course, give most careful considera- 
tion to the project. 


28690—53 2——-31 
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Mr. Ferrari, it was nice to have had you with us and to have had 
your well-prepared statement before us. 

Mr. Jomnson. We thank you very much for your time and the op- 
portunity of appearing before you. 


Tuurspay, May 14, 1953. 
Eacie Gorce Dam 
WITNESSES 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

HON. DON MAGNUSON, A REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 

GEORGE E. THOMAS, ASSISTANT GENEKAL MANAGER, SEATTLE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

HOWARD A. HANSON, CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR EAGLE 
GORGE DAM, SEATTLE, WASH. 

GEORGE T. TREADWELL, CHIEF ENGINEER AND GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, PORT OF SEATTLE 

L. J. COSTELLO, DAIRY FARMER, GREEN RIVER VALLEY, KENT, 
WASH. 

WILLIAM A. GALBRAITH, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT, STATE OF WASHINGTON, AND CHAITR- 
MAN, COLUMBIA BASIN COMMISSION 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is happy to have with us this afternoon 
our colleagues, Congressman Tollefson of Washington, Congressman 
Magnuson of Washington, and Congressman Pelly, also of Washing- 
ton, with a group of local people from the State, in the interest of 
Eagle Gorge Dam. 

The committee will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. To.tierson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we 
appreciate very much the opportunity to come before your commit- 
tee and present to you gentlemen our pleas in connection with the 
Eagle Gorge flood-contro!] dam, which is situated in my congressional 
district. 

Just for the information of the members of the committee, who may 
not be familiar with the fact, Eagle Gorge Dam has been authorized 
by Congress, and to date, while no construction funds have been appro- 
priated, some $200,000 of planning funds have been allocated. 

Mr. Hanp. Two hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. Totuerson. Yes; $200,000 have been allocated. 

Mr. Hanpb. But the planning has not yet been completed ? 

Mr. To.terson. The planning has not yet been completed. It is 
my understanding, however, that planning will be completed within 
the next fiscal year, and it is for that reason that we are here asking 
money for additional planning funds to complete the plans, and 
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also for some construction funds so that we can get the project 
started. 

Mr. Hann. You are also asking for some construction funds? 

Mr. Totierson. Yes; we are asking for some construction funds. 
[he project was certified in May of 1952 as necessary to the defense 
effort. There are Federal activities and installations in the area. If 
sufficient planning money is allocated for the fiscal year 1954, the 
Army engineers advise that construction can begin before the end of 
that period. 

I urge the committee, therefore, to provide the necessary planning 
money, plus a reasonable amount of construction funds, so that im- 
mediately after the planning is completed construction work can be 
started. In connection with that request, may I say that there are 
local funds available in the sum of $2 million, which can be used to 
supplement Federal money as soon as Congress appropriates construc- 
tion funds. $1.5 million of this amount was provided by the State of 
Washington, and $500,000 by King County in which the dam would 
be built. 

hese local funds cannot, because of the condition under which they 
were appropriated, be used until Congress provides some construc- 
tion money, however nominal, 

The dam is urgently needed. We have had very damaging floods in 
the past. Each year there is a constant threat of another flood. Such 
was particularly the case this past year. Only good fortune saved 
us from another devastating flood. The waters reached the crest of 
the dikes and could easily have broken through at some point to play 
an even greater havoc with the surrounding land than in previous 
years. People who own property and live in the flood area are con- 
fronted annually with the possibility of another dreaded disaster. 
I implore the committee to act favorably upon our request for help. 
The total estimated cost of the dam is slightly less than $20 million, of 
which $2 million will be furnished by local contribution. A Federal 
appropriation of a few hundred thousand dollars now will make the 
local funds available so that construction can get underway during 
1954. 

There should be no delay on the part of Congress in providing the 
needed money. This is a designated defense project. It has been so 
recognized, not only by the President, the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Army, engineers, but by the people of the area. 

I ask to have inserted in the record a telegram received today, 
which states the views of 22 mayors of cities in the Puget Sound 
district. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows: ) 

Congressman THOR TOLLEFSON, SEATTLE, WAsH., May 14, 1953. 
Washington, D. @.: 

Puget Sound Mayor’s Conference composing 22 mayors last Monday voted to 
urge you to give all possible assistance at the hearing May 13 on Eagle Gorge 
Dam project. 

This flood-control dam absolutely necessary because of floods killing cattle, 
ruining farmland, washing out primary highways. Floods prevent use and 
development of large industrial acreage. 

Present curtailment plans eliminate large part of economy of Northwest and 
must have this land to increase peacetime industrial activity to take place of 


Government cutbacks. 
ALLAN Pomeroy, Mayor of Seattle. 
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Mr. Totierson. Mr. Chairman, I present for the record the state- 
ment of Congressman Magnuson. 

Mr. Hanp. The statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN DON MAGNUSON LN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
PLANNING FUNDS AND CONSTRUCTION FUNDS FOR EAGLE GORGE FLOOD Conrror 
DAM AND PROJECT IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, one of the important flood- 
control projects in the State of Washington is that envisaged at Eagle Gorge on 
the Green River about 35 miles southeast of Seattle. 

Periodic floods on the Green River, which has a rapid fall, have caused 
tremendous damage over a period of many years. The Eagle Gorge Dam and 
reservoir would prevent flooding in the Green River valley area between the 
south limits of Seattle and the community of Auburn, an area of approximately 
19,000 acres. 

Green River floods can have a serious effect on defense and related activities 
in the Puget Sound area, inasmuch as the Army has a tremendous supply depot 
at Auburn and the Boeing Aircraft Co. has great manufacturing plants in 
the south Seattle area. A flood on the Green River moreover could halt rail- 
road service on the four trans-continental lines which use the trackage located 
in the area between Seattle and Auburn. 

Considerable planning has been done on this joint Federal, State and King 
County project. The State of Washington has allocated $1,500,000 and King 
County, Wash., has allocated $500,000 for use jointly with Federal construction 
funds. 

I urge this committee to approve an item of $300,000 for planning and pre- 
liminary engineering work on the Eagle Gorge project, and that it also allocate 
a token $450,000 to enable a start on construction and to allow use of State 
and county funds which are available and which can be used for such work 
as construction of an access road, clearing of the reservoir site, and preliminary 
relocation work either on the Northern Pacific Railroad, on local roads, or on 
utilities in the area. 

In addition to eliminating the periodic disastrous floods on the Green River, the 
dam and reservoir will permit industrial expansion, increase the water supply 
for the city of Tacoma, make possible the building of important new highway 
and bridge projects, and supply a safeguard against injury to defense and 
military operations in the Puget Sound area. 


Mr. Totierson. Supporting the project and present are Mr. George 
E. Thomas, assistant general manager, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
who will not take up the committee’s time, but who wants to be quoted 
that the chamber of commerce is in accord with the request. 

Also present is Col. Howard A. Hanson, who is chairman of the 
special committee for the Eagle Gorge Dam. 

Also Mr. George T. T readwell, chief engineer and general manager 
of the port of Seattle. 

Mr. William A. Galbraith, director, department of conservation 
and development for the State of Washington, and also chairman of 
the Columbia Basin Commission. 

Also present is Mr. L. J. Costello, a dairy farmer in the flood area. 

These individuals will present statements. 

And in connection with their statements I should like at some place 
in the record to have resolutions passed by various organizations in 
the area, the King County Commissioners, Seattle City Council, Kent 
City Council, Auburn City Council, Renton City Council, and some 
other groups. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection they will be included in the record. 

Mr. Torterson. Colonel Hanson will be the first witness. I might 
say for the information of the committee that he has been connected 





with flood control problems in this area for some 35 years, and for 

years he was chairman of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
rivers and harbors committee; he was counsel for the King and 
Pierce River Improvement Commission, and it was while I was dis- 
trict attorney out there that I first met Colonel Hanson. He was 
president of the Puget Sound Flood Control Council; and in the last 

veral years, since 1948, as a matter of fact, he was chairman of the 
Se: eattle Chamber of Commerce special committee on this very project. 

Without taking any further of the committee’s time, and that of the 
witnesses, I would like to present to the committee Col. Howard A. 
Hanson. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be very glad to hear you, Colonel Hanson. 

Mr. Hanson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

[ have my remarks written out, and I am going to ask permission 
to refer to them, more or less summarize them as I go along. 

Mr. Petiy. Mr. Chairman, may I just say this in ‘behalf of Colonel 
Hanson, that he is a very competent witness I was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Seattle for 2 years when he was chairman 
of the committees that have been mentioned. ae I think very highly 
of — I can say that he knows his subject, and what he says ‘will 
be based on a background of experience and knowledge, and while 
1 do not know just what he will tell the Appropriations Committee, 
I can assure you that it will be backed up by experience and facts, 
and I hope that the committee will give it careful consideration. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Mr. Pelly. 

We will be very glad to hear you at this time, Colonel Hanson. 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, as 

Mr. Tollefson has said, I am chairman of the special committee repre- 
senting the State, King County, the Port of Seattle, city of Seattle, 
and the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, for the Eagle Gorge Dam 
project. 

I examined the record of the hearings last year, some 2,000 pages, 
and I summarized the questions that the members of the committee at 
that time asked, and to save your time, I have set them out in my 
answers, so they will apply to your questions. 

Mr. Hanp. That is a very good procedure. 

Mr. Hanson. First as to the location: The dam and reservoir is on 
Green River, Wash., about 35 miles southeast of Seattle and 6 miles 
upstream from Kanasket. 

It may be of interest to you just to note that on the map, so you 
can follow the details. 

Second, the purpose of Eagle Gorge Dam is primarily for flood 
control, to prevent flooding in the valley area between the south limits 
of Seattle and Auburn, some 19,000 acres. 

Multiple purposes: Secondary uses are storage after the winter 
flood season for the benefit of municipal water supply, fish conserva- 
tion, and supplemental irrigation. Prevention of floods in the level 
valley bottom lands will make large areas available for industrial 
expansion of the Seattle area. Power is not authorized in connection 
with this project, but at some future time limited amounts of power 
could be produced without interfering with the flood control or other 
project purposes. 
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Railroad location: The reservoir created by Eagle Gorge Dam will 
inundate a portion of the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
It will be necessary to relocate about 14 miles of railroad. 

Mr. Hann. Fourteen miles? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Hann. That will involve considerable expense. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes; it is going to cost something to do that. 

Mr. Hanp. All of these dams do. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, they do. And as presently planned, the dam 
will be a concrete gravity structure with an ungated overflow spill- 
way. During flood periods water will be released through three gated 
conduits in the dam. 

The height of the dam is 210 feet; length at crest, 600 feet; length 
at base, 150 feet; thickness at base, 155 feet, and the reservoir stor- 
age, 109,000 acre-feet. 

The project plan recommended by the Army engineers has united 
support of our engineers, officials, businessmen, farmers, and the 
general public. 

Congress authorized the dam as a Federal flood-control project in 
the Flood Control Act approved May 17, 1950. The present approved 
estimate of the Chief of Engineers for the project, as of July 1952, 


is $19,880,000, of which $2 million is to be furnished by local interests. 

As to local contribution: Under chapter 27, laws of 1949, the State 
appropriated $1.5 million, and King County, $500,000, for local con- 
tribution to the project, conditioned that Congress should authorize it 
and make an appropriation therefor. The local funds have been 
reappropriated and are available without limitation when Congress 


initiates construction. 

The project is recognized as necessary to the national defense. On 
May 26, 1952, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, notified the Sec- 
retary of the Army that planning work in fiscal 1952 on Eagle Gorge 
Reservoir was necessary to the defense effort, and approved an al- 
location of $75,000_therefor from available appropriations. Since 
then $125,000 additional planning funds have been allocated. 

The Army engineers have advised us that the general design mem- 
oranda, which will contain a firm project cost estimate for this project, 
will be available by July 15, 1953. This will permit construction 
funds to be used on the project in fiseal year 1954. 

Benefit-cost ratio: The fast estimate of costs and benefits indicates 
a benefit-cost ratio of 1.21 to 1. Price increases, in the opinion of our 
engineers, will not exceed the national average. Increase in bene- 
fits accounts for the increase in the benefit-cost ratio. 

Mr. Hanp. What did you say was the present estimate of benefit-to- 
cost ratio? 

Mr. Hanson. 1.21. 

Mr. Hanp, 1.21. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. It was 1.08 in 1947. 

In view of its importance and economic significance, the Eagle 
Gorge Dam is several years behind schedule. Now that it is moving 
forward we earnestly urge that its progress be advanced within sound 
engineering procedures. 

Our local engineers are agreed that it is practical in fiscal year 
1954 to complete all planning which must precede actual construction 
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of the dam and relocation of the railroad. We feel that a year can 
be saved on the construction schedule by initiating construction of the 
project, particularly the railroad relocation in the latter part of fiscal 
year 1954. 

* Our estimate for fiscal year 1954 is $300,000 for planning and $450,- 
000 for construction, or a total of $750,000. 

Seattle has a population of 502,000; King County, with 780,000, 
with 30 percent of the State’s population. Control of the disastrous 
Green River floods has become a must in the economy of Seattle, the 
county and the State. The factor of primary defense need is that 
of area for expanding industry. The natural location for industry in 
Seattle and the county is in this valley, from Elliott Bay, in Seattle, to 
Auburn. 

[ would like to lay before the committee 4 pictures and charts, which 
tell the story of Seattle waterfront, Elliott Bay, and the Seattle 
industrial area. 

No. 1. The condition in 1854, from an old United States Coast Sur- 
vey chart. At the head of the bay, the river delta, and the extensive 
tideflats. Shown at the right is the “point,” where Seattle began a 
century ago. Smiths Cove is at the top of the chart. The tideflats had 
up to 16 feet of water. At the river delta the lowlands were subject 
to 7-foot floods, where the Boeing airplane plants are now located. 

No. 2. This picture, taken about 30 years later, shows the “point,” 
the tideflats, and, to the right, Smiths Cove. No improvement of the 
waterfront or tideflats. 

No. 3. This picture, in 3 sections, was taken in 1948. From Smiths 
Cove, on the right, the entire waterfront has been rearranged. ‘The 
tideflats and lowlands, between 1895 and about 1915, have been re- 
claimed, upstream to the south city limits for industry, all at local 
cost except for 1 Federal extension of the Duwamish Waterway. ‘This 
industrial area, about 3,500 acres, served by 4 transcontinental rail- 
roads and located on 1 of the Nation’s finest harbors, is Seattle and 
King County’s primary industrial area. It is already occupied by 
industry and by the Government for defense uses. 

No. 4. A chart, with explanations, made in 1951, shows the Federal 
defense occupancy of this same industrial area, 938 acres. In addi- 
tion, the Navy occupies 242 acres at Smiths Cove, making a total of 
1,180 acres. 

(6) Expansion into the flood area: The flood area from Auburn to 
the present industrial section is the only natural location for expand- 
ing industrial and defense uses—when freed of disastrous floods up 
to 10 feet in depth. The area is served by the four railroads. The 
adjacent uplands provide locations for workers’ homesites. 

(ce) Local costs: The new area, at local cost, must be serviced with 
streets, highways, bridges, water, sewer, and other utilities before occu- 
pancy for industry or defense uses. Also, the narrow, winding river 
section between Black River Junction and the present waterway must 
be straightened. The district engineer's 1947 estimate for this river 
work was $9,124,000. These operations cannot be undertaken until the 
dam is under construction. 

(d) Extent of new industrial occupancy : Based on industrial occu- 
pancy in the Seattle area for the 25-year period prior to 1948, 7,000 
acres in the flood area will be required for industry in the 50-year 
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period following construction of the dam. As a matter of fact, the 
rate of occupancy will be greater than in past years, due to the in- 
creasing population in the area served by Seattle. The project is not 
for industry, per se, since two-thirds of the flood plain will be devoted 
to other uses. It is the industrial factor, however, which makes 
necessary to begin construction in fiscal 1954. 

(e) Seattle’s tributary territory: Seattle is the chief center of the 
entire Columbia Basin region, in popul: ition, commerce, manufacture, 
and industry, although not within the watershed of that great water 
way. 

Major Federal projects in the Columbia River Basin, existing and 
under construction by the Corps of Engineers and by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, aggregate very large sums of money. As a result, a 
great, expanding economy is under way in the Pacific Northwest. To 
meet the impact of that expanding economy, industrial expansion 
into the Green River Valley is essential. 

(f) Increase in population: In the decade 1940-1950, the popula- 
tion of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho increased 34 percent; that 
of Washington 31 percent, King County 45 percent; and Seattle 27 
percent. 

(g) Increase in manufacture and in production employees: Census 
figures show that in the period 1947-51, the increase in value added 
by manufacture in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho was 47 percent; 
and in Washington 53 percent. Figures are not available for King 
County or Seattle. 

For the same period census figures show that the number of pro- 
duction employees engaged in manufacture in the 3 States increased 
26 percent; and in W ashington 30 percent. 

(A) Self-liquidating project: Well within the assumed life of the 
dam there will be returned to the Federal Treasury, from operations 
in upper valley, income taxes in amounts aggregating the total Fed- 
eral outlay. 

SUMMARY 


The Eagle Gorge Dam is a key project, affecting local, State, 
regional, and national-defense interests. It is a sound project, 
economically justified, and self-liquidating. 

Expansion of the metropolitan Seattle industrial area is vital to 
the entire region, and to the national defense, in peace and in war. 

The project is ready for construction. It is so critically needed 
that the local interests respectfully appeal to Congress to initiate 
its construction in fiseal 1954 with some amount of Federal funds, 
to accept the available local contribution and to save a year on the 
construction schedule. 

Mr. Hanno. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Hanson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. Treadwell, 
Chief Engineer and General Manager, port of Seattle. 

Mr. Treapwety. Mr. Chairman, my name is George T. Treadwell. 
I reside in Seattle, Wash. I am General Manager and Chief Engineer 
of the port of Seattle, and am appearing here on behalf of that or- 
ganization. In addition, I am chairman of the committee of engi- 
neers of the city of Seattle, county of King, and port of Seattle, said 
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committee being a part of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce special 
committee representing the local interests for Eagle Gorge Dam 
project. 

~ [| have been a member of this special committee for Eagle Gorge 
Dam for approximately 10 years. On December 16, 1948, along with 
others, I appeared before the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, Department of the Army, here in W ashington. Presiding 
it the meeting was Maj. Gen. Roscoe C. Crawford, Assistant Chief 

f Engineers ‘and senior member of the Board. 

Since that hearing, of course, considerable changes have taken 
place. The project has moved on to design stage : and money was ap- 
propriated by a Presidential order for planning work. We have 
worked closely with the Army engineers in Seattle and are of the 
same belief that our local problems cannot be solved until after con- 
struction of Eagle Gorge Dam—and I am referring now to the lower 
section of the river from the head of present navigation to Renton 
Junction. ‘This section of the valley is subject to local flooding, as 
well as flooding from Green River proper. ‘The necessary expansion 
of the Duwamish Valley cannot take place and very little can be done 
ibout it until the dam has been constructed. We envision in the 
future a ship channel running from the present head of navigation 
to at least Renton Junction. At this point many acres of industrial 
area will be tapped. 

In 1950 an extensive survey was made by the subcommittee of the 
Eagle Gorge Dam project relative to flooding in the Duwamish 
Valley. 

Letters were received from the city of Seattle, superintendent of the 
water department, in which it was pointed out ‘that it was impossible 
to adequately plan for future development until after the floodwaters 
were controlled. 

Letters were obtained from Gordon Rowe, Rear Admiral, United 
States Navy (retired) in which he forcefully pointed out that while 
Eagle Gorge Dam is primarily a flood-control project, it has a direct 
bearing on the national defense and primarily on the need for in- 
dustrial sites for national defense industries. 

R. W. Finke, then city engineer for the city of Seattle, stated that 
“Not a day should be lost in starting the construction of this dam, 
in order that available industrial sites be protected.” 

In addition, there were letters from Lester Evans, county engineer 
of King County; George A. Shearer, district engineer, State “high- 
way department, and others, and the concensus of opinion in Sez attle 
is that to handle her normal industrial expansion and be prepared to 
share in national defense, she must have additional industrial area, 
and construction of Eagle Gorge flood-control dam is the only way 
possible to make these lands usable. 

In November 1951 a special study was made to show the present sit- 
uation in the Seattle industrial area. An industrial map was pre- 
pared, which I would like to lay before you and file for your use. 

The map shows, geographically, as follows: 

In red, the impact of the war effort on the south industrial area, 
since the opening of the Korean conflict. Data attached to the map 
expain each of the tracts colored thereon. 

In green is shown the locations of previously acquired Federal 
properties devoted to national defense uses. 
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In yellow is shown the Boeing plants Nos. 1 and 2, and Boeing 
Airfield, devoted to national defenses uses. 

The larger industrial holdings are also designated, and the railroad 
tracks and yards serving the area are shown. 

It is sufficient to state that in the south industrial district, 938 acres 
are occupied or in the process of being acquired for national defense 
uses, plus 242 acres held by the Navy at Smith Cove, or a total acre- 
age in Government use in the Seattle area of 1,180 acres. 

A look at the topographical map of Seattle indicates that the future 
industry has to be up the Duwamish and Green River Valleys. Most 
of the land now used for industry in Seattle is land that was reclaimed 
from Elliott Bay. This is no longer possible to do, and again I 
would like to emphasize that none of this can take place until after 
necessary appropriations are made by Congress for the construction 
of the dam. 

Seattle is one of the great seaports on the Pacific coast. It has a 
fine harbor, sheltered and safe. In the northern and central portions 
of the harbor the water is very deep and does not lend itself to the 
economical construction of terminals for oceangoing vessels. Piers 
located in this area are mainly of the era of 1900, hastily constructed 
during the gold rush to Alaska. Most of them are no longer used for 
shipping purposes. 

Thus, the major burden of shipping is in the south portion of the 
harbor and along the east and west waterways. This property is now 
practically all being used. Today many of the industries connected 
with waterborne commerce demand large tracts of land adjacent to 
their berthing facilities, thus avoiding transfer charges and long 
truck hauls. 

This type of development would be feasible along the Duwamish 
River to Renton Junction without the use of locks. Some 88 steam- 
ship lines now make Seattle a port of call. The United States Gov- 
ernment has large installations for both the Army and the Navy and 
a good deal of the Korean war materials and personnel are handled 
through Seattle. 

It is to be noted that no request is being made here for any Fed- 
eral money for developing of a ship channel in the Duwamish River 
at this time. However, in the preliminary examination and survey 
of the Green and Duwamish Rivers—House Document 271, 81st Con- 
eress, 1st session—while no justification was found at the present time 
for construction of a ship channel, a further statement reads: 

If the area becomes highly developed with industries making large amounts 
of exports, ship navigation may be very important. Therefore, planning at this 
time for any type of channel rectification in the Duwamish Valley should con- 
sider the possible ultimate construction of a deep-water channel. 

The work in the Duwamish Valley, unless it ultimately involves 
navigation, will of course be a local matter. 

Projects hinging upon the start and completion of Eagle Gorge 
Dam: In 1951 the Legislature of the State of Washington passed an 
enabling act whereby the city of Seattle, county of King, and port 
of Seattle may jointly survey, investigate, and make studies for deter- 
mining the type of improvement along any navigable river emptying 
into tidal waters in such city, county, or port district, including piers 
and future industrial and manufacturing uses. 
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In August 1951 the port of Seattle by resolution, and the county 
of King by resolution, and the city of Seattle by ordinance formed a 
‘oint board to have the necessary survey in the Dumwamish V alley 
from the head of navigation to Renton Junction made. 

Several large national engineering firms were contacted and 
irrangements have been made to make the survey. The port of 
Seattle and the city of Seattle both have indicated their willingness 
to enter into a contract to have the survey made. 

\t the present time King County believes the construction of the 

m should be assured by appropriation of Congress and then they, 

o, are willing that the survey be started. In my own opinion, I 

nk the survey should be started immediately. However, that is 

t another reason why it is imperative that appropriations be made 

) start the dam. 

Another project in the advanced stage is the construction of a major 

lane freeway which will bypass Seattle and in its approach from 
the south will, of course, have to cross the Duwamish Valley 

Applications were made last week to the local division office of 
Army engineers by the State highway department for permission to 
construct 2 bridges, 1 for northbound traffic and 1 for southbound 
traffic, across the Duwamish River. Obviously, if the bridges are 
constructed in that location without benefit of planning, in a few years 
they will have to be moved or destroyed. 

In summary, first I would like to thank you for being given the 
opportunity to appear before you and to say that if a token appropria- 
tion can be made this year through the use of local money, which has 
been explained by Colonel Hanson, the project can be started as soon 
as the appropriation has been made. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Tread- 
well. 

Mr. Treapweiti. Thank you. 

Mr. Totierson. Mr. Chairman, I want you to hear at this time Mr. 

A. Galbraith, director, Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment of the State of Washington. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Galbraith. 

Mr. Garsrairn. Thank you very ‘much, Mr. Chairman. It will 
only take me about 3 minutes, because I would like merely to concur 
in the previous statements which have been made by Mr. Hanson and 
Mr. Treadwell. I read those statements, and believe them to be true 
and correct. 

I should just like to take a moment to point out 1 or 2 things, which 
[ think are very important in respect to this project. 

In the 1949 session of the Washington State Legislature, $1,500,000 
was appropriated for use in the construction of the Eagle Gorge 
Dam. The law was so written that this ee could not be 
spent until King County had made a contribution for construction of 
this very import: ant project and the National Congress had likewise 
made an : appropr iation for such construction. 

King County immediately budgeted $500,000 as its contribution to 
the project. Every year since then King County has budgeted its 
original commitment and the 1953 sessions of the State legislature 
reappropriated its $114 million for the third time. Neither of these 
local appropriations have been used because no 0 pany has 
been made by Congress for the construction of Eagle Gorge Dam. 
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The people of the State of Washington and the State legislators 
have long recognized the Eagle Gorge Dam as the most important flood 
control project in the State of Washington. This is evidenced by the 
fact that in the last two sessions of the legislature $500,000 has “been 
the State’s appropriation for all flood- control projec ts in the State of 
Washington over a 2-year period while $114 million has been appro- 
priated for the Eagle Gorge project alone. 

The Governor and the legislators of the State of Washington have 
recognized that the construction of Eagle Gorge Dam will make pos- 
sible great industrial development which will add consider ‘ably to the 
economy of the State. 

The Columbia Basin Commission, a State agency for water, land, 
and industrial development, has made a study of the need for indus- 
trial development in the Seattle area for the processing of products 
from the vast irrigated area of the Columbia Basin project. The 
Commission finds that there will be a great need for development in 
the area which would be protected from disastrous floods by construc- 
tion of the Eagle Gorge Dam. 

Other members of the Columbia Basin Committee, present at this 
hearing, Loen Bailie, George D. Zahn, and Hubert Walter, admin- 
istrative assistant of the Columbia Basin Committee, all concur in the 
above statement and the testimony presented by Howard A. Hanson 
and G. T. Treadwell. 

We are very grateful for the opportunity to present this testimony 
before this committee. 

Mr. Totterson. The next witness is a man who has lived in the flood 
area and has suffered some of the damage of it. He has come here, I 
presume, at his own expense. He is a former member of the State 
legislature—Mr. Costello. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Costello. 

Mr. Cosrrer1o. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to thank you for your kind interest in this matter from the 
standpoint of national defense. 

I was born in that area 60 years ago, coming from a family that 
settled there in 1858. Therefore, I am the third generation in that 
area and undoubtedly have some knowledge of the floods that have 
ravaged this area from time to time. I represent the people down 
there, and I know they are unanimously in favor of this great project, 
not only as a relief for the people of the valley but as a matter of 
national defense. 

I want to give you a short description of this valley. It is a long, 
narrow valley, approximately 15 miles long, which is not too long, but 
when one looks at it, it does appear to be long; it is long and narrow, 
about 3 miles wide, comprising about 20,000 acres of exceedingly 
productive agricultural land. It is hemmed on both sides by pine- 
covered hills which rise considerably high and make it look like a deep 
channel. 

On the floor of this valley are three defense projects at the present 
time, very important. At Auburn is the Army depot that at the pres- 
ent time is shipping out through the port of embarkation of Seattle 
a great part of the equipment and supplies that go to Korea. About 


hi fw: ay between Auburn and the Boeing plant, which isa big defense 
unit and with which you no doubt ar , alre ~ady familiar—about half- 
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wavy between the two or about 10 miles south of the Boeing plant is the 
antiaireraft unit that was installed just about a year ago now on our 
property. That unit was set down on the floor of this narrow valley 
primarily to defend against enemy air attack on the Boeing plant. 
here are several big guns installed in there, and I want to submit the 


ot 


picture of my home, which is only about a quarter of a mile from this 
antiaircraft unit No. 28. That will give you some idea of the waters. 
lhose waters there are about 3 feet deep, but a quarter of a mile to 
the northeast, where this unit stands, the water gets to be from 5 to 6 
feet deep, and only 2 months ago, when a flood threatened, the Army 
got in there and moved those 4 big guns out of the area. They were 
moved away up onto the hills, and if you will give me a minute, I will 
describe what the situation is there, 

That unit has to be in there in order to defend the Boeing plant 
against any sneak attack up the valley. If those guns were on top 
of either hill, that sneak attack by an enemy up the valley would be 
so low that it would be almost impossible to intercept them, and they 
could zoom right down on the Boeing plant possibly within a few 
minutes. That is the reason for this antiaircraft unit in there, and 
t makes it a very important matter. 

This [exhibiting] is another photograph of my neighbor, and also 
at about where this antiaircraft unit exists, 

Now, we are all firmly convinced—the local residents—that this dam 
is the best assurance for our relief, and we are all for it. Down there 
n the valley are some 25,000 or 30,000 people. We back the different 
agencies that have interested themselves, such as the State of Wash- 
ngton, the county of King, the port authority, and Seattle, and the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. We cooperate 100 percent with them. 
\nd I want to impress on you again that while it is a relief for us, 
yet when we think about Pear] Harbor and what could have happened, 
[ will tell you it is something really to think about as a matter of 
nafional defense. I was on the school board there when Pearl Harbor 
occurred, when the people in the Army were rushed in there and we 
just simply had to disrupt our gymnasiums and schools in order to 
accommodate the soldiers. 

Now, we are subject to attack out there; we are vulnerable to attack, 
and this will provide the factories to build up the defenses we so sorely 
need, and in that area that will not be used for factory purposes is 
valuable agricultural land. 

[ thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. The committee is glad to have had your statement and, 
Congressman Tollefson, we are glad to have had your presentation. 
(The following was submitted for the record by Mr. Costello :) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, thank you for your interest in the Eagle Gorge 
Dam from the standpoint of national defense. I am Lawrence J. Costello of 
Kent, Wash., and represent the people of the Green River Valley who suffer 
the ravages of the periodic floods that occur between the point of the proposed 
dam and Elliott Bay near Seattle. I was born in the valley 60 years ago, the 
descendant of a family that settled there in 1858. I therefore have had long 
experience with the floods in that area. They are bad, they are destructive, 
they are costly. In the words of the Puget Sound Siwash: “sometimes they 
get three squaws deep.” 


VALLEY DESCRIPTION 


_The Green River Valley is a beautiful valley of some 20,000 acres, it is about 
15 miles long and 3 miles wide, hemmed on either side by rising pine-clad hills. 
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The soil is highly productive and any portion not used for industrial expansion 
will always be devoted to agricultural production. 


BELIEVE IN DAM 


The people of the valley firmly believe the dam is their best means of flood 


relief. We endorse wholeheartedly all efforts to bring about its early 
construction. 


We cooperate fully with the various agencies, such as the county of King, 
State of Washington, part of Seattle and Seattle Chamber, in their efforts to 
impress upon your honorable body the importance of this project from the 
standpoint of defense. 


DEFENSE UNITS 


There are three vitally important defense units now on the valley floor. The 
Auburn Army Depot, antiaircraft unit No. 28 and Boeing plant No. 2. The 


latter in the lower Duwamish Valley on reclaimed land beyond the reach of the 
flood. 


The Auburn Depot and unit 28 are in the path of the floods and may become 
useless during a flood. 

Only 2 months ago the guns on unit 28 were dismantled and moved out due 
to threatenting floods, leaving the great Boeing plants without a defending arm 
to the south. 


TRANSPORTATION CRIPPLED 


During my time I have seen the four transcontinental railroads and State 
and county roads become unusable in time of flood, completely crippling trans- 
portation through the valley. 

Such a state of affairs causes us to wonder when we remember Pearl Harbor. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind you again that the Eagle Gorge Dam is, in 
our opinion, a defense matter of the first magnitude and is essential to the 
safety of the great Northwest. 

Mr. Toxierson. You asked me about the amount in this budget. At 
the time the budget was being drawn, the Army engineers could not 
state exactly when their planning work would be done, nor could they 
provide a firm estimate of costs. For that reason this project was not 
included in the budget. However, the Budget Bureau has designated 
this as a defense project and I feel certain that it would have been 
contained in the 1954 budget if the Army engineers had been able to 
say at the time the budget was being prepared when their planning 
would be completed and could have furnished the cost estimates, which 
will be available next July. 

We are anxious to get construction money so that we will save a 
year. If we do not get a little construction money for 1954, we will 
have to wait until next year, and the threat of flood is such that we 
do not want to lose that year. 

Also, I would like to offer for the record some resolutions passed by 
local organizations in that vicinity. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, they may be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The resolutions above referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTION No. 13989 


Whereas Congress has adopted the Eagle Gorge Dam flood-control reservoir 
project and authorized its construction by the Flood Control Act of 1950, ap- 
proved May 17, 1950 (Public Law 516, Sist Cong., ch. 188, 2d sess.) (see Army 
engineers’ report on Bagle Gorge Dam project, H. Doc. No. 271, 8lst Cong., 1st 
sess.) ; and 

Whereas by the Civil Functions Appropriation Act of 1952, Congress appro- 
priated funds and authorized the President of the United States to allocate 





these funds to projects which he found to be necessary in the defense effort, 
and the President allocated $75,000 of these funds for planning work in con- 
nection with Eagle Gorge Reservoir, Washington, having found the Eagle Gorge 
Dam flood-control reservoir project on Green River in the State of Washington 
necessary to the defense effort ; and 
Whereas devastating floods will continue to inundate Green River Valley, 
eausing great damage to agricultural and industrial areas and the highways in 
the valley; and 
Whereas comprehensive future planning for the development of the areas 
now subject to floodwaters cannot be undertaken; and 
Whereas the Federal Government having determined the necessity of the 
Eagle Gorge Dam flood-control project as a multipurpose project for the develop- 
ment of power and flood control; and 
Whereas King County has appropriated and set aside the sum of $500,000 
which is now available as a cash contribution toward the cost of a multipurpose 
dam at Bagle Gorge ; and 
Whereas the continuing work of revetment, riprapping, channel clearance, and 
the building of dikes by King County cannot alone eliminate the constant threat 
of future damage to inundated areas: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the board of county commissioners does hereby request the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations to secure sufficient funds to complete 
planning work and to initiate construction on the project; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be and is hereby addressed to Hon. Glenn R, 
Davis, Member of Congress, chairman, Civil Functions Appropriation Commit- 
tee Washington D. C. 
Passed this 4th day of May 1953. 
JAMES A. GIBBS, 
Wo. H. Sears, 
Dean C. MCLEAN, 
Board of County Commissioners, King County, Wash. 
Attest : 


[SEAL] Ropert A, Morris, 
Clerk of the Board. 

By Rartpu R. STENDER, 
Deputy. 


ResoLution No. 16320 


Whereas Congress has adopted the Eagle Gorge Dam flood control reservoir 
project and authorized its construction by the Flood Control Act of 1950, ap- 
proved May 17, 1950 (Public Law 516, 81st Cong., ch. 188, 2d sess.) (see Army 
engineers report on Eagle Gorge Dam project H. Doc. No. 271, 8ist Cong., Ist 
sess.) ; and 

Whereas, by the Civil Functions Appropriation Act of 1952 Congress appropri- 
ated funds and authorized the President of the United States to allocate these 
funds to projects which he found to be necessary in the defense effort, and the 
President allocated $75,000 of these funds for planning work in connection with 
“Kagle Gorge Reservoir, Washington” having found the Eagle Gorge Dam flood 
control reservoir project on Green River in the State of Washington necessary 
to the defense effort; and 

Whereas devastating floods will continue to inundate Green River Valley 
causing great damage to agricultural and industrial areas and the highways in 
the valley ; and 

Whereas comprehensive future planning for the development of the areas now 
subject to floodwaters cannot be undertaken; and 

Whereas the Federal Government having determined the necessity of the Bagle 
Gorge Dam flood control project as a multipurpose project for the development of 
power and flood control; and 

Whereas the State of Washington and King County have appropriated and set 
aside as a cash contribution toward the cost of a multipurpose dam at Eagle 
Gorge the amount of money allocated to local authorities for this purpose; and 

Whereas all of the data’in this connection is in the possession of the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of Seattle, That we petition and beg of 
said subcommittee to secure and make available sufficient funds to complete 
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planning work and to initiate construction on this project, the consummation of 
which is indispensable to the industrial development of Seattle and to the welfare 
of the towns and farming communities along the Green River; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be and is hereby addressed to the Honorable 
Glenn R. Davis, Member of Congress, chairman, Civil Functions Appropriation 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Adopted by the city council this 11th day of May 1953. and signed by me in open 
session.in authentication of its adoption this 11th day of May 1953. 


M. B. MITCHELL, 
President pro tempore of the City Council. 
Filed by me this 11th day of May 1953. 
Attest : 
W. C. THOMAS, 
City Comptroller and City Clerk. 
By W. A. PERINE, 
Deputy Clerk. 


RESOLUTION No. 336 


Whereas the Green River Valley, south of the city of Seattle, in King County 
State of Washington, has had a history of recurring floods from the Green 
River; and 

Whereas said floods and the threat of their recurrence in the future have pre 
vented proper utilization of the area for industrial development and long-range 
planning of such development; and 

Whereas planning for the development of the area and said development itself 
are contingent upon the control of such floods and the removal of the threat of 
their recurrence; and 

Whereas more immediately important, the construction of the Eagle Gorge 
Tam to control Green River will through the elimination of floods provide neces 
sary factory sites, such as the Boeing Airplane plant near Seattle, so essential 
to the defense of our country; and 

Whereas the control of the said river can be accomplished only with the partici 
pation of the United States Government in the planning and construction of 
control measures : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of Kent in regular meeting assembled 
as follows: 

(1) That the Civil Functions Appropriation Subcommittee of the House Ap 
propriations Committee be and it is hereby respectfully requested and urged to 
include in the civil functions appropriation recommendation funds sufficient to 
complete final planning and begin actual construction upon the Green River pro- 
ject in King County, State of Washington; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Honorable Glenn R 
Davis, Member of Congress, chairman, Civil Functions Appropriations Sub- 
committee, House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Passed by the unanimous vote of the City Council of the City of Kent, this 4th 
day of May 1953. 

Dave J. Mooney, 
Mayor, City of Kent. 
Attest: 
CHAS. BrRInGEs, 
City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION No. 9 


Be it hereby resolved by the City Council of the City of Auburn: 

Whereas the City Council of the City of Auburn has been fully informed that 
a hearing will be held on May 14, 1953, in Washington, D. C., on the Green River 
project of the proposed Eagle Gorge Dam before the House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, which hearing is for the purpose of securing 
an appropriation to comlete final planning and to commence construction on said 
project; and 

Whereas it is of vital importance to the industrial development of the Green 
River and Duwamish Valley, and to the protection of private property and to 
eliminate the flood threats to important governmental defense installations, that 
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, flood-control dam be constructed at Eagle Gorge without delay: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolwed: To the Honorable Glenn R. Davis, Member of Congress, chairman 
Civil Functions Appropriation Subcommittee, House Appropriation Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We here in the north Pacific area know of no other project, the completion of 
which, would contribute more to the safety and defense of our country, than that 
if the Eagle Gorge Flood Control Dam on the Green River in King County, Wash. 

The construction of this dam will through the elimination of floods provide the 
necessary industrial sites so essential to the defense of our country. 

We point to the Boeing Aircraft plant near Seattle as a good example of the 
type of defense industry that may be located on the floor of the Duwamish and 
Green River Valleys when the floods have been eliminated by completion of the 
Eagle Gorge Dam. 

Due to the urgency of the situation, and the constant threat of flood damage, 
and in accord with our sincere convictions on the matter, we urge upon you and 
the honorable members of your committee early consideration and affirmative 
approval, if at all possible, the request now before you for funds to complete 
planning and begin construction of this essential defense project, the Eagle 
Gorge Dam. 

Adopted and passed by the City Council of the City of Auburn, at a regular 
meeting thereof, held on the 5th day of May 1953, and signed by the mayor and 
city clerk of said city, in authentication of its passage. 

Attest : 

DayTon A. WITTEN, 
Mayor. 

Rosert EB. WALKER, 
City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION No. 852 


Whereas the City Council of the City of Renton at their regular council meeting 
on May 5, 1953, desire to do all within their power to secure national appropria- 
tions to complete the final planning and start the actual construction on the 
Kagle Gorge Dam, which we consider to be an essential defense project: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of Renton, That this resolution be 
iddressed to the Honorable Glenn R. Davis, Member of Congress, chairman, Civil 
Functions Appropriation Subcommittee, House Appropriation Committee, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

The completion of this project would contribute a great deal toward the safety 
and defense of this area. The completion of the Eagle Gorge Flood Control Dam 
on the Green River in King County, Wash., through the elimination of floods, 
would provide a large area necessary for factory sites essential to the defense 
program of our country. 

We wish to state that the Boeing Airplane Co. plants in Renton and Seattle are 
good examples of industries which could be located in the area, which would be 
protected from floods by the construction of such dam, 

We, therefore, urge that the honorable members of your committee give early 
consideration and approval of the request herein outlined, and will give your 
support to securing appropriations of funds sufficient to complete the planning and 
to begin construction of the Eagle Gorge Dam. 

Passed by the City Council of the City of Renton this 5th day of May 1953. 


WILEY Crook, 
Wiley Crook, City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION SUBMITTED TO THE ASSOCIATED IMPROVEMENT CLUBS OF THE SouTH 


ENp AT THEIR May 7, 1953, MEETING, By ASSOCIATED IMPROVEMENT CLUBS OF 
THE Soutn ENpb 


Whereas it is considered by the people in the north Pacific area that the com- 
pletion of the Eagle Gorge Flood Control Dam on Green River in King County 
would contribute more to the safety and defense of our country than any other 
project; and 

28690—53—pt. 2——h2 
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Whereas the construction of this dam would eliminate future floods it would 
provide the necessary factory sites so essential to the defense of our country; 
and 

Whereas other defense industries similar to the Boeing plants could then be 
located in the Duwamish and Green River Valleys: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Associated Improvement Clubs of the South End urge 
the Appropriation subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to appropriate sufficient funds to complete the planning and to 
begin construction of this very essential defense project, the Eagle Gorge Dam; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Mr. Frank J. Beaver, assist- 
unt manager of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Done in regular meeting of the executive board of Associated Improvement 
Clubs of the South End, this 7th day of May 1953. 

Jupson C. CoLtspurn, Secretary. 

Endorsed: Jupson C. CoLBurn, secretary-Treasurer. 


May 4, 1953. 
Hon. GLENN R. DAvIis, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HoNoRABLE Srr: Col. Howard A. Hanson, chairman of Special Committee for 
Eagle Gorge Dam, has requested that I prepare this memorandum recording my 
views as to the necessity of constructing Eagle Gorge Dam, but first a word 
concerning my identity : 

For 33 years I have been engaged in the industrial real-estate business as half 
owner of Lambuth, Sill & Co., realtors. We are the only firm in Seattle devoting 
its time exclusively to industrial properties. We have handled a considerable 
portion of all negotiations relating to industrial real estate in this area for some 
years past. 

Within the limits of the city of Seattle and the area immediately adjacent 
thereto there remains very little unused and unallocated industrial lands. Most 
of the remaining is marginal in character—that is, it is broken up into small 
parcels—some without rail facilities, ete. It is now virtually impossible to 
supply an industry with a site of 5 acres or more. 

Because of topography Seattle’s industrial district can grow only by extending 
lown the valley to the vicinity of Renton, Kent, and Auburn, where there is a 
total of some 19,000 acres of flat, bottom land—all of which is potential indus 
trial. None of this, however, can now be used because of periodical overflow. 
The construction of Bagle Gorge Dam will make possible the location of industry 
in this large area. 

Yours truly, 
LamMsuTH, Sriu & Co., 
By E. G. Smt. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Kent, Wash., May 1, 1953. 
Hon. GLENN R. DAVIs, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Appropriations Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srrs: The directors and members of the Kent Chamber of Commerce urge 
you and the members of your committee to give the utmost consideration 
toward granting an appropriation to complete the final planning and to start the 
construction of the Eagle Gorge Dam, in the State of Washington. 

The construction of the Eagle Gorge Dam is of primary importance to the 
development of this area and equally necessary in the defense effort, inasmuch 
as the railways and many roads into the Seattle area traverse the floor of this 
valley. 

The State of Washington and the token appropriation already received have 
expended moneys for the preliminary planning and we believe that the gentle- 
men of your committee will agree is a tremendous step forward in the develop- 
ment of an area useful to the welfare of the entire Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
KENT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
T. S. Battey, Secretary, by direction. 





ICE HARBOR LOCK AND DAM 


Mr. Magnuson. At the request of Senators Warren G. Magnuson 
and Henry M. Jackson of my State of Washington, I should like to 
present for your study and consideration a statement which the two 
Senators have prepared in strong support of a start in construction 
on Ice Harbor Dam during the 1954 fiscal year. 

Senators Magnuson and Jackson found themselves unable to appear 
before this committee today because of committee work in the Senate, 
and asked me to submit this statement on their behalf. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR, URGING 
APPROPRIATIONS FoR Ice HARsor Lock AND Dam 


Mr. President and Members of the Committee: I appear before you today in 
behalf of Senator Jackson and myself to discuss the merits of Ice Harbor 
lock and dam, on the lower Snake River, in the State of Washington. I am 
sure this committee is already quite familiar with this project. You have 
heard extensive testimony on it, from both Congressional and outside witnesses 
in each of the last three sessions of Congress. 

Here are the facts as they now obtain. 

President Truman sent to the Congress a request for $4.9 million to initiate 
construction on this project. The Eisenhower administration has eliminated 
the item entirely. Frankly, I believe this latter action is a sad mistake and 
am here to plead that your committee correct this error in judgment. 

I am one who believes that the Congress of the United States—not the ad- 
ministration—holds the purse strings. It is Congress that sets policy. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about budget recommendations this, or any other ad- 
ministration, sends to us. The budget is merely a recommendation—it is up to 
us as Representatives of the people to decide finally what expenditures are best 
for the country. It will be a sad day when Congress abdicates to the executive 
branch this responsibility vested in us by the Constitution. 

The fact the present administration, therefore, did not include funds for 
Ice Harbor does not relieve the Congress of the United States from exercising 
its best judgment as to the wisdom of providing funds to get this vital project 
under way. 

In 1948, this committee approved $2,500,000 for Ice Harbor Dam. That 
amount was confirmed by the House of Representatives. It came to the Senate 
and I regret to say my colleagues deleted it in favor of adding a similar amount 
to another project on the Columbia River. 

On three subsequent occasions, however, the Senate approved funds to start 
construction of Ice Harbor lock and dam. Each time, however, the sum the 
Senate provided was refused by the conferees. 

Now, to identify the project for the benefit of any new members on this com- 
mittee—Ice Harbor lock and dam was authorized by the Congress in 1945. It 
will be situated 2 miles upstream from the mouth of the Snake River and about 15 
miles from Richmond, Wash.—the site of the Hanford Atomic Energy Works. It 
will have an installed capacity of 260,000 kilowatts. It will produce almost 
200,000 kilowatts of prime power. 

The corps estimates its navigation benefits at over $300,000 a year. There are 
three companion projects authorized on the lower Snake—namely, lower Monu- 
mental, Little Goose and lower Granite. If all four are constructed, slack-water 
navigation to Lewistown, Idaho, would be provided. 

If Iee Harbor Dam only were constructed, the navigation benefits just men- 
tioned would still be achieved. It would flood the worst of the rapids between 
the lower Snake and Lewiston, Idaho, making the river navigable for approxi- 
mately 6 months of the year. 

Ice Harbor lock and dam is a feasible project standing on its own feet—with 
or without the construction of the companion projects I have mentioned. 

It is a multipurpose project. In addition to its 260,000 kilowatts of installed 
capacity, it will provide navigation benefits already mentioned. 
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Further, its construction will make feasible the irrigation of some 85,000 acres 
of land in an area called Eureka Flats, plus some 20,000 acres at the souther, 
extreme of the Columbia Basin project. 

Perhaps even more important, this dam will provide a separate independent 
source of power for our great atomic-energy plant at Hanford. 

Last year your committee received testimony from Dr. Raver, of Bonneville 
Power Administration, and Mr. Neil Carruthers, representing the Atomic Energy 
Commission, on the importance of this project to the expanded works at Hanford 
I understand the Atomic Energy Commission has gone on record again this year 
with Bureau of Pudget as to the importance of an immediate start on Ice Harbor 
As yet, I have been unable to obtain a copy of this most recent statement. 

I have in my possession, however, and wish to submit for the record, a copy of 
a letter addressed to me on May 27, 1952, by Mr. Boyer, general manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In his letter, Mr. Boyer states: 

“In order to maintain our rate of production with the requisite degree of 
safety, we must have a reliable, trouble-free, noninterruptible source of power 
supply. Because of overloading and other factors on the Bonneville system, we 
have over the past few years experienced several power outages which have 
caused loss in plutonium production and created potential hazards.” 

Mr. Boyer goes on to state that proximity of Ice Harbor Dam to the Hanford 
Works provides an ideal method of providing reliable, trouble-free, noninter 
ruptible service. 

Mr. Chairman, the Pacific Northwest and the Nation at large confronts a 
serious power shortage. Our industrial might and, hence, our military strength 
depends upon power. We cannot expand America’s productive capacity without 
power to turn the wheels in our factories and mines. If we do not expand our 
power facilities, we cannot maintain either our industrial or atomic leadership. 

This dam is fully designed and engineered. The corps can begin construction 
immediately—power can be on the line within 4 years after the dam is started. 
This is the only authorized project in the Columbia Basin that enjoys this status. 

Ice Harbor Dam is located by the hard facts of geography in the Northwest. 
Its benefits, however, will be national in character. The strength of the United 
States depends upon the strength of the sum of all its parts. The accident of 
geographical location, therefore, cannot and should not make this a regional or 
sectional issue in the minds of this committee and the Congress. 

Last year the budget contained a request of $5 million for Ice Harbor lock 
and dam. This item was eliminated by this committee. In your report you cited 
three chief reasons for your action. I quote the pertinent sentence from that 
report: 

“The committee will not give further consideration to this project until it is 
shown that: (1) The project will not have an irreparable effect on the fish runs: 
(2) navigation benefits, without the construction of other projects, are signifi 
cant; and (3) power needs of the area cannot be supplied from other sources.” 

Let me discuss each of these items in turn. 

Will the construction of this project have an irreparable effect on the fish run? 

All objective evidence available to us indicates that this project will not have 
an irreparable effect on the fish runs. The provable facts are that salmon runs 
over Bonneville fish ladders are increasing year by year. By actual count 
470,000 fish negotiated the ladders in 1938; 648,000 salmon went over the ladders 
in 1951. These facts are incontrovertible. They definitely demonstrate that 
construction of Bonneville Dam has not done irreparable damage to this fishery 
resource. 

On the contrary, at least three complete cycles of salmon have gotten over 
the dam and the fingerlings have successfully completed their downstream 
migration. To the best of my knowledge, no comparable data have ever been 
presented to the Congress by the opponents of this project to prove that Ice 
Harbor will be detrimental to the salmon runs. This project has been under 
eonsideration since 1945. Certainly during the intervening years there has 
been ample opportunity for opponents to collect factual, demonstrable data to 
prove their point. This they have not been able to do. On the contrary, they 
express vague fears about what will happen to the fish runs. 

I call the committee’s attention to one further bit of evidence on this point. 
On March 18, the Director of Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
Interior wrote a letter to the Honorable Clarence Cannon, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, in an effort to clarify testimony he had previ- 
ously presented in person. Incidentally, the letter reached Mr. Cannon after 
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House had marked up the bill. I quote one of the most pertinent statements 
from Mr. Day’s letter. He says: 

“Any impression which my testimony may have left that the extermination 
of the species may result (from construction of Ice Harbor Dam) was in no 

iy intended by my statements. I think there is no question that the species, 
is such, are not in danger of extinction.” 

In other words, the head of the Fish and Wildlife Service admits that, under 

he worst possible circumstances, the evidence is that some of the salmon will 

over Ice Harbor Dam and the fingerlings will get back down. In view 

f all the controversy that has been generated on this subject, one would hardly 
expect a more optimistic report—even though, in my judgment, the facts I cited 
yould warrant it. 

The second question raised by your committee last year concerns navigation 
enefits. The committee asks, in the event Ice Harbor were the only lower 
Snake River dam built would improvements to navigation still be substantial. 

The facts are that McNary Dam will create a slack-water pool to the toe of 
Ice Harbor Dam, but Ice Harbor pool in turn will flood some of the worst rapids 

the lower Snake River, thereby permitting open-river navigation to Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. I say “open-river navigation” because the other dams, lower Monu- 
mental, lower Granite and Little Goose, must be built before slack-water navi- 
gation will be available to Lewiston. In other words, the river will be usable 
if only Iee Harbor Dam were constructed. 

Frankly, however, I think this particular argument is somewhat specious 
ecause’I am fully convinced the Congress will complete the job on the lower 
Snake. I am convinced that the economy of the country will require construc- 
tion of lower Monumental, Little Goose, and lower Granite. We must have 
the 720,000 kilowatts of additional power these three dams will generate. 

[ want to comment now on the third question raised in the House report 
last year. The committee says it wants to be convinced that “power needs of 
the area cannot be supplied from other sources.” 

As this committee well knows, Ice Harbor Dam will be located in the back- 
vard of the Hanford Atomic Energy Works. In addition it is located in one 
of the fastest-growing areas, populationwise, in the United States. If we inter- 
pret “area” in a narrow sense, therefore, Ice Harbor Dam is the most logical 
and economical source of power available. 

No one can say categorically that the needs of the Hanford area cannot be 
supplied from any other source, Sure, if we want to spend vast sums of money 
for steam plants, or if we wish to spend from 7 to 10 million needless dollars for 
additional transmission lines, power can be brought into the Hanford area from 
other sources. I suppose there is no limit to what we can do if we want to 
squander taxpayers’ money. Hardheaded economics and engineering, however, 
dictate that Ice Harbor Dam be built as—and I repeat—the best available source 
of power for the area. 

Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of these remarks I stated that President 
Truman requested $4.9 million for Iee Harbor Lock and Dam. The Eisenhower 
administration did not provide for this much needed new start. Technically, 
therefore, there is no budget estimate before you. In my considered judgment 
this should not deter this committee from adding sufficient funds to the bill 
you report to get this project into construction. 

The project is needed. It is feasible. The salmon runs can be protected— 
will be protected—and an independent, reliable source of power for our atomie 
weapon plant will be provided. I urge you—in all sincerity—to take the action 
herein requested. 

Mr. Chairman, TI would like to place in the record a copy of a letter addressed 
to me May 22, 1952, by Mr. Boyer, Manager of the Atomic Energy Commission ; 
also a letter addressed to me on June 9 by Gordon Dean, Chairman of the 
Commission; also letter addressed to the Honorable Clarence Cannon on June 
20, 1952, by Mr. J. L. Kask, assistant director of Fish and Wildlife Service— 
commenting optimistically on the fish problem: and also a letter addressed to 
Mr. Cannon on March 18, 1952, by Dr. Albert Day, asserting that construction 
of this project will not exterminate any species of fish. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have included as part of my 
remarks a statement I have prepared on the origin and validity of the repeated 
assertion that 15 percent of the fingerlings migrating downstream are lost at 
each dam. 
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Unrrep STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 27, 1952 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate. 


DeAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: In accordance with your request to the Atomic En 
ergy Commission for a statement of its views on the Bonneville Power Admi 
istration’s proposal to construct Ice Harbor Dam, we submit the following 

The Atomie Energy Commission’s Hanford Works located in Washington Stat 
receives its operating power from the Bonneville Power Administration. Ir 
order to maintain our rate of production with the requisite degree of safety, we 
must have a reliable, trouble-free, noninterruptible source of power supply 
Because of overloading and other factors on the Bonneville system, we have ov« 
the past few years experienced several power outages which have caused loss in 
plutonium production and created potential hazards. 

As you know, we are presently completing several new facilities at our Hanford 
Works. These facilities will add to our power requirements and thus to our 
demands on the Bonneville system for additional electric energy. 

In addition, the Atomic Energy Commission has proposed an expansion pro 
gram which includes further expansion at Hanford. We are hopeful that th: 
fund request for this proposed expansion will be submitted to the Congress 
within a few days. If this program is approved by the Congress, substantia! 
as submitted, it, plus our normal load growth, will cause our power requirements 
for Hanford to more than double our present-day load. We would expect the 
Bonneville Power Administration to supply this power since our present and 
proposed facilities are within the area served by the Bonneville Power Ad 
ministration. 

On May 5, 1952 the manager of our Hanford operations office wrote the Bonne 
ville Power Administration and advised them of this potential load growth. In 
this letter it was stated that we assumed Bonneville would supply this load and 
if necessary to do so, would cut nonessential users off to provide adequate service 
to the Commission. Bonneville Power Administration replied to this letter on 
May 9, 1952 indicating their willingness to supply the added requirement but 
stating that the only way they ean do so is through added system capacity. We 
understand from informal discussions with Bonneville that there are three alter- 
nate methods by which they could strengthen their system to meet this require 
ment. We have not examined these three alternate methods in detail because 
we do not believe it is our function to determine which method would be the 
most feasible. We feel this to be the responsibility of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. It does appear to us, however, that the proximity of the Ice 
Harbor Dam to our Hanford Works would be a feasible and sound means of 
strengthening the Bonneville system so that they would have added system 
capacity to enable them to supply Hanford with its increased requirement and 
to afford added assurance against power interruptions. 

Should you desire any more information, we will, of course, be pleased to 
supply it. 

Very truly yours, 
M. W. Boyer, General Manager. 


UnitTep STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1952. 
Hon. Oscar CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: Thank you for your letter of May 20, 1952, which was in 
relation to our potential added power requirements at Hanford. 

We appreciate the concern expressed by you and previously by the Bonneville 
Power Administration officials concerning this added load on their system. 
However, with our Hanford Works located as it is on the Bonneville network, 
it is, of course, only feasible that we look to Bonneville for the supply of power. 
We are hopeful that the Congress will authorize the necessary funds to strengthen 
the Bonneville Power Administration’s system and, of course, are willing at any 
time to advise the interested congressional committees of our requirements and 
our interest in seeing the Bonneville system strengthened. 

We have recently written Senator Magnuson a letter setting forth these inter- 
ests, a copy of which have been sent to you. It is our understanding that Senator 
Magnuson used this letter in connection with Senate Appropriations Committee 
hearings on the proposed construction of Ice Harbor Dam. 





\t the same time, however, we feel that if Congress approves the AEC pro- 
nosed expansion at Hanford and does not provide additional generating capacity 
on the Bonneville system, it will be necessary for some Government agency, 
possibly the Office of Defense Mobilization, to critically review the consumers on 
the Bonneville system to determine whether or not service can be curtailed to 

of the consumers without material interference to national defense and the 
growing economy of the Northwest, in order to supply power needed by our 
Hanford Works. 

As stated previously, we are hopeful that you are able to obtain authorization 

r additional generating capacity and the curtailment of the consumers along the 
Bonneville system will not be necessary. 

We appreciate the fine cooperation our people receive from Bonneville Power 
Administration officials and also appreciate your assurance of the continued 
operation of the Department of the Interior in regard to this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Gorpon Dean, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1952. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cannon: The Senate has voted a $3 million appropriation to 
initiate construction on Ice Harbor Dam. I judge the civil-functions bill will 
soon be in conference. Since there has been controversy in regard to the Ice 
Harbor project, with particular reference to its effect on the salmon runs, I 
thought it desirable to supplement the information contained in Mr. Day’s letter 
addressed to you under date of March 18, 1952. 

In that letter Mr. Day stated that our plans for handling upstream and down- 
stream migration of anadromous fish will eliminate any threat of exterminating 
any species of salmon. He indicated further that we believe there will be some 
losses but that the fishery interests are prepared, through the best possible devices 
known to modern science, to keep those losses at a minimum—thus insuring that 
everything possible is being done to perpetuate the fishery resources in the 
Columbia River watershed as they may be affected by the Ice Harbor project. 

Plans for Ice Harbor Dam call for fish facilities similar to those now under 
construction at McNary Dam, including collection systems, ladders from each 
shore, and temporary ladders for passage while the dam is under construction. 
The two permanent ladders at Ice Harbor consist of a series of interconnected 
stepped pools 30 feet long and 20 feet wide with a rise of 1 foot at each step, at 
an estimated cost to the Corps of Engineers of approximately $9 million. We will 
incorporate in the Ice Harbor fish facilities any improvements that may be 
dictated by the operating experience at McNary Dam. The McNary passageways 
will be in operation for at least 2 years prior to construction of the permanent 
facilities at Ice Harbor. The McNary facilities represent an improvement over 
facilities installed at Bonneville Dam in 1938, 

While the Corps of Engineers has the responsibility of construction, our field 
representatives have cooperated fully with the corps in planning and designing 
fish facilities for this project. Thus, the latest scientific and biological knowledge 
available to us will be incorporated in our overall plan for protecting the fishery 
resources at this project. 

The records of 15 years of experience in operating the dam facilities on the 
Columbia River with the provision of fish-passing facilities, fish hatcheries, and 
other means of offsetting losses, have been reasonably effective in preserving 
salmon runs on that river. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service will cooperate in every way with the Corps of 
Engineers in assuring that fish passageways are integrated in the Ice Harbor 
project. This Service will also cooperate with the corps to make certain that the 
salmon runs are properly handled during the construction period. 

Mr. Albert M. Day, the Director of the Service, is out of the city. I therefore 
am sending you this letter which explains the position of this Service with 
reference to the fish problem at Ice Harbor lock and dam. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Kasx, Assistant Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MraMI, Fra., March 18, 1952. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cannon: I have received word while attending the North Ameri 
can Wildlife Conference here in Miami that some confusion has resulted from 
the testimony I presented during my appearance on March 1 before the appro 
priations subcommittee considering funds for the construction of Ice Harbor 
Dam. 

As I attempted to point out during the discussion, there is no positive infor- 
mation now available to us as to the final effects on the fisheries of the con- 
struction of Ice Harbor and the other Snake River dams. We need a great 
deal more information regarding the effects of dams upon the movement of 
anadromous fishes, particularly the downstream migrant fingerlings, before we 
can answer with assurance many of the complicated questions which now arise. 
I brought out this need in my testimony, emphasizing the advisability of add 
tional studies to develop facilities which might enable the fish to overcome the 
handicaps which any dam poses to a migratory species. 

I should like in particular to clarify the point regarding the extermination of 
any species of salmon at Ice Harbor Dam. Any impression which my testi- 
mony may have left that the extermination of a species would result was in no 
way intended by my statements. I think there is no question that species as 
such are not in danger of extinction. There is no question but what there will 
be some losses, and if the dam is built, the fishery interests are prepared to pre 
scribe the best possible devices known to modern science to keep those losses 
ata minimum. As I brought out in my testimony, this will probably mean the 
salvage of some late runs of one species and will require facilities for trapping, 
holding, and spawning the fish so that the eggs may be taken and hatched and 
the resultant young later liberated into the stream. 

I regret that any confusion has resulted or that an impression was left that 
species of fish were in danger to the point of extinction. Such an interpretation 
was not intended. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. Day, Director. 


ORIGIN AND VALIDITY OF ASSERTION THAT 15 PERCENT OF FINGERLINGS MIGRATIN« 
DOWNSTREAM ARE Lost AT EacH DAM 


Between 1939 and 1945 the Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States 
Department of Interior ran 15 experiments in an effort to determine the effect of 
Sonneville Dam on fingerlings migrating downstream. In their experiments the 
Service tagged and released approximately 1,400,000 fingerlings. In each experi 
ment an equal number of tagged fingerlings were released above and below the 
dam. 

The cooperation of all sports and commercial fishermen was obtained. When 
any adult fish bearing a tag was caught, the tag was returned to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Thus, the Service would be able to estimate the number of 
fingerlings that safely negotiated the trip over the dam or through the turbines, 
as compared to the number surviving from among the fingerlings released below 
the dam. 

During the experiments only 4,100 tagged fish were caught and reported to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. This represents a sample of less than one-third of 1 
percent. No reputable statistician would base conclusions on a sample of this 
size. 

Here are the results: In five experiments the sample showed that more finger- 
lings released above the dam survived than those released below the dam. In 
10 of the experiments the sample showed that more fingerlings released below the 
dam survived than above. In these 10 experiments, the losses of fingerlings 
released above the dam ran from 11 to 14 percent greater than those released 
below the dam. 

In recent months an independent statistician at Reed College in Oregon, has 
analyzed the results of the 15 experiments. His conclusions are, and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service concurs, that there is no sound basis for concluding that 
there is any greater loss of fingerlings released above the dam than among finger- 





s released below the dam—first, because the sample is too small; second, 
iuse 5 of the experiments were in favor of fingerlings released above the dam: 

d third, because the actual count of adult fish going over Bonneville Dam shows 

ncrease between 1939 and 1951 of approximately 200,000 salmon. In 1939 
bout 470,000 adult salmon went over the fish ladders. In 1951 approximately 
670,000 were counted in. 

This, then, is the true situation with reference to the origin and validity of the 
tinned but erroneous assertion that a 15 percent loss of fingerlings migrating 
vnstream occurs at each dam. This explains why the Fish and Wildlife Service 

agreed to the statement contained in the Secretary of Interior’s letter to 
Senator Magnuson dated June 20, 1952 ; namely: 

‘he use of 15 percent loss at each dam has not been substantiated by ex- 
perience.” 

\ search of the testimony given over the years before congressional committees 

will reveal that the United States Fish and Wildlife Service has not asserted that 

15 percent loss of fingerlings occurs at each dam. It is noteworthy that it is 

commercial and State fishery people who have erroneously made this 
tention. 

To further substantiate the Secretary’s statement—namely, the use of the 

statement that a 15 percent loss at each dam has not been substantiated by ex- 
rience, the following conclusions are quoted from Fishery Bulletin 51, pub- 
hed by Fish and Wildlife Service. This bulletin reports studies made by 
ph P. Sillman, aquatic biologist on the fluctuations in abundance of Columbia 
tiver chinook salmon, 1935 through 1944. On page 383, there apears the follow- 
¢ statement: 
No significant effect on Bonneville Dam could be demonstrated either by 
omparing returns or by comparing rates of return to escapement.” 


Mr. Hann. Thank you, gentlemen. It is nice to have had you with 
us. 
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Mr. Davis. We will resume our discussion of the various projects 
in the State of California, and we are pleased to have with us this 
afternoon the chairman of the California delegation, our colleague 
Carl Hinshaw, to introduce the discussion on these various projects, 
We will be glad to turn it over to you so that you may have these 
people proceed i in their own manner. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Preceding the presentation that will be made by the California 
water resources people, 1 would like to present Mr. Moss, of Sacra- 
mento, the Third Congressional District of California, who has a 
statement he would like to make. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have Mr. Moss here, and will be glad 
to receive his statement. 

Mr. Moss. I wish to give the strongest possible support to the re- 
quests for Federal funds to continue the important flood-control work 
in California. Projects in which I am particularly interested include 
completion of Folsom Dam, flood-control work on the Sacramento 
River and its tributaries, and completion of planning for the Black 
Butte Dam and Reservoir. 

The Nation, the State of California, and the people of my congres- 
sional district have an important investment in Tees Dam now 
under construction by the Army engineers. I wish to urge a fully 
adequate appropriation to continue work on the project and keep 
the construction schedule up to date. Construction has been delayed 
by the discovery of a fault in the dam foundation, but appropria- 
tions should not be reduced if it will mean further delays in work 
on this + sae int vroject. 

The Sacramento River flood-control project is the oldest project 
of its kind in the Nation, but dragging out the flood-control work in 
the area by small appropriations will merely add to the age of the 
project, not to its benefits. Early completion of the levees and other 
flood. control works will, in addition to providing necessary protec- 
tion from high waters, mean a saving in Federal expenditures. As 
soon as the project is completed and turned over to local irrigation 
and reclamation districts, Federal expenditures of $600,000 a year 
to operate and maintain the flood-control works will no longer be 
necessary. The local districts will take over the maintenance costs 
now borne by the Federal Government. Early completion of the 
project, thus, is just good business for the Federal Government. 

Another bit of good business which the Federal Government should 
practice is the allocation of the small sum of $100,000 to complete the 
planning for Black Butte Dam and Reservoir. This is good business 
because some $100,000 already has been spent investigating the project 
and this money will be wi asted unless the investigation is completed. 
The dam and reservoir will give effective control of Stony Creek 
which adds up to 50,000 feet of water per second to the flood crests of 
the Sacramento River. Not only will control of Stony Creek lessen 
the pressure on the Sacramento ‘River levees, but it also will permit 
irrigation of 15,000 acres of farmland needed to produce food for 
the Nation. 

This project was authorized in 1944 and funds to complete the in- 
vestigation have been requested by the California State Water Re- 
sources Board since 1949. Those funds should be allocated now or 
the money already spent will have been wasted. 
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I would like to add that requests for Federal aid for flood-contro] 
works in California are not based on whim or caprice. Representa- 
tives of local areas where flood-control work is needed get together 
each year to consider the amount of money for continuation of the 
work. Each of these requests is screened carefully by the water re- 
sources board and the resulting combined request of the State of 

California includes only amounts felt to be absolutely necessary. Cali- 
fornia contributes an important part to the economy of the Nation, 
but California flood-control problems have not received the considera- 
tion they deserve. This committee can grant that consideration by 
approving the flood-control allocation requested by California repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Before I present the chairman of the California 
Water Resources Board, on behalf of the delegation I would like to 
make a brief statement. 

We from California, the 30 members of this House, are very greatly 
concerned that the projects in our State for the most part are lagging 
in their completion. While we note that other projects in other States 
will run to $50 million and $100 million, and so forth, receiving large 
appropriations, the appropriations for our State are such that our 
projects are proceeding at a percentage rate of completion of 1 percent 
per vear, and slightly over. At the rate we are now going, we will be 
unable to complete some of these projects within the lifetime of our 
grandchildren, and we think that ought to be corrected somehow, and 
that some arrangement should be made whereby these old projects that 
are perhaps only one-third completed would be finally completed 
within a 10-year period. 

One of your predecessors as chairman of this committee, Albert 
Engel, had drawn up a schedule of completion of projects all over the 
country which he tried to adhere to, and L believe did adhere to, dur- 
ing the period of his chairmanship. I recommend to you a similar 
study, and hope you will have an opportunity to make it and at least 
to see that some of these old projects are brought to early completion. 

With that T would like to present to you, ‘for introduction of the 
other people who are with him, Mr. C. A. Griffith, chairman of the 
Water Resources Board of California. 

Mr. Grirrirn. Thank you, Mr. Hinshaw. 

Chairman Davis and members of the committee, my name is C. A. 
Griffith, chairman of the oe ate Water Resources Board of California. 
I am accompanied by Mr. Sam R. Leedom, the administrative assist 
ant of the board, and other witnesses. 

I would like the privilege of putting a statement in the record. 

Mr. Davis. We will be happy to put your statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Chairman Davis and members of the committee, I am C. A. Griffith, of Azusa, 
chairman of the State Water Resources Board of California. Although our 
group has been appearing before this committee at each regular session of 
Congress for the past 7 years, I believe that due to the reorganization of the 
committee I should give you a little background regarding the board and the 
California Flood Control Conference which is represented here today. 

The State water resources board, of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
is the official agency of the State of California, created by the legislature and 
appointed hy the Governor, for the purpose of implementing our State policy 
with regard to water-conservation and flood-control matters. Our board speaks 


for the Governor of California in its recommendations on flood-control projects. 
When the Flood Control Act of 1944 was adopted by the Congress, the Legis- 





iature of California enacted a law under which the State pledged itself to pay 
for the cost of rights-of-way and utiilty replacements required by the Congress 
on authorized Federal flood-control projects. To date the State has appropriated 
$25 million for this purpose, and will continue to appropriate funds for this 
joint Federal-State venture. 

’ On recommendation of the board the legislature allocates these funds to our 
poard for reallocation to local agencies. For that reason, and because large 

:mounts of State funds are required on many of the Federal projects, you may 
be sure they are carefully investigated by the board before we make any recom- 
mendations for Federal appropriations, which will in turn involve State 
expenditures. 

I also have the honor to appear here today as spokesman for the California 
Flood Control Conference—the members of which will present data in support 
of individual projects. There are many unique things about California, of 
which you have undoubtedly heard too much. However, I do think our method 
of screening and developing recommendations regarding appropriations for the 
numerous Federal flood-control projects in our State is unusual. 

In the first place, the board’s staff keeps a running account of the status of 
all projects very much the same, but in less detail than that of the Corps of 
Engineers. This starts even before authorization and runs through the various 
stages of planning and construction as the project progresses from step to 
step. 

Once a project is authorized under Federal law, it requires approval of the 
plan of operation, a report on its financial feasibility, and a recommendation by 
the board before the legislature will adopt it for State participation. 

The local agencies who are required to hold the State and Federal Govern- 
ments free from damages and to operate and maintain the works at their own 
expense have formed an organization, which I have stated is called the Cali- 
fornia Flood Control Conference. The members of this conference represent 
the local agencies—flood-control districts, counties, and cities—directly interested 
in the various projects. They are the people on the ground whom each project 
is designed to safeguard from flood hazards. Naturally they are completely 
conversant with the status of the project. Usually it was through their own 
efforts it was initiated and they are the ones who wish to see it constructed in 
the shortest possible time. They know their own needs and are not reticent 
about stating them. 

This conference holds a meeting in the fall of each year and draws up a 
program of appropriation requests which it believes necessary to carry forward 
the work on each project. Our board then sets a special meeting and holds a 
hearing very similar to the one this committee is holding today. Representatives 
for the various projects present their needs and a justification of the expendi. 
tures they are requesting. Opposition to the project, if any, is heard. 

The board then screens these requests, and by screening I don’t mean 
simply rubber stamping them. We, through consultation with the engineers 
of the District and Division offices of the Corps of Engineers, try to establish 
the amount of funds required to carry on each project at an economic and 
justifiable rate. For those projects in the planning stage we try to determine 
availability of personnel, status of planning, and whether the money requested 
can be efficiently used. 

I can tell you frankly that for projects in the planning stage, this year we 
cut Many requests ranging from half a million to a million and a half down 
to one hundred or two hundred thousand dollars and less. The board then 
adopted its program for presentation in Washington and every member of 
the conference, with possibly one exception agreed to that program and is 
here in full support of it. 

I am not going to go into the details of each project as other witnesses are 
here for that purpose. I will only say that the State Water Resources Board 
reduced the requested program by more than $10 million before coming to 
this committee with it. 

This procedure, we believe is in conformity with the objectives of this cor- 
mittee and the new administration—which is to reduce Federal expenditures 
wherever there is waste. We are in agreement with that policy and will sup 
port it. With regard to flood control in general, we feel the expenditures made 
by the Government are more than repaid in preventing costly and damaging 
floods, which result in property, business and tax losses—not to mention the 
human suffering that goes with them. We feel that those projects under con- 
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struction should be completed. Those in the planning stage should be brought 
to the point where they can be built when funds for construction of new projects 
are made available. 

If Congress should decide tomorrow that flood control is no longer a Federal 
obligation—we will go along with that. After all it is the tax dollar we send 
to Washington you are spending. If it is left at home with us we are ready, 
willing and able to shoulder the responsibility of building our own flood-contro! 
works. We only request that as long as flood control is considered a Federal 
obligation our projects receive the proportionate share of funds allocated for 
this purpose due them and are treated on a parity with other similar projects 
throughout the Nation. 

Now a little about our flood-control problems in California. In land area 
our State is the second largest in the Union. Of its 158,295 square miles, two- 
thirds is mountainous and foothill lands, and the other third, valley and mesa 
lands. Our terrain contains the greatest extremes to be found in the United 
States. It ranges from the Nation’s highest point at the peak of Mt. Whitney, 
14,496 feet above sea level, to its lowest point at Badwater in Death Valley, 280 
feet below sea level. We have the second longest coastline in the Nation. On 
the eastern seaboard it would extend from Cape Cod to Charleston, 8. C. On 
the guif coast it would reach from the Mexican border to Pensacola, Fla., and 
in the Mississippi Basin our State would extend from Chicago to New Orleans 

Our climate ranges from subzero temperatures to the extreme of desert heat: 
the annual rainfall from a maximum of 134.92 inches in the north coastal area 
to a mean of 1.7 inches in the desert regions. Snowfall, as actually measured 
by the snow survey crews on one of our State courses, has reached depths of over 
300 inches with a water content of 150.7 inches. 

Due to our large area and extremes in terrain and weather conditions, we ar 
faced with every type of flood problem known to man. These vary from floods 
caused solely by high tides and winds to those caused by snowmelt alone 
Windswept storms raging in off the Pacific strike the California coast with un- 
xbated fury. Our precipitous mountain ranges catch the brunt of these storms, 
swelling the streams to flood stage as they course toward the valley lands 
There have been destructive floods in the valley and coastal plains sections of 
the State caused by storms striking the mountains at higher elevations, with only 
moderate precipitation in the areas flooded. 

The Federal flood control program in California has been of great assistance 
to us in meeting these conditions. In the Sacramento Valley, the Sacramento 
River project, time and again has proved its effectiveness in the control of floods 
Those works constructed in southern California, particularly in Los Angeles 
County, have been of great benefit. Their worth is so evident we are only sorry 
the program is not 10 years further advanced than it now is. 

The authorized program is a large one, which it is presently estimated will 
cost some $773 million to complete. For this program the Congress has already 
appropriated about $285 million leaving approximately $488 million of authorized 
construction to be completed. Providing construction costs remain constant, the 
program could be completed with an expenditure of about $50 million annually 
in the next 10 years. 

Were conditions to remain static in California for the next 10 years, I am 
sure everyone would be happy with that sort of a program. However, if our 
experience during the next 10 years is anything like that of the past 10, we will 
still be about as far from our goal of flood protection as we now are. Our rapid 
growth in population, the construction of homes and industries on what are 
known flood plains, the encroachment of agriculture on waterways and fringe 
lands, all are creating new problems as fast or faster than we can solve old 
ones, 

Our increase in population between 1940 and 1950 was more than 3,600,000 
people. Gov. Earl Warren in addressing the legislature in January of this year 
pointed out that in the last 2 years we have grown in population by 720,000, the 
equivalent of a new city of 7,000 a week. In 2 years we have built 315,000 dwell- 
ing units, which is more than we had in our second largest city, San Francisco, 
in 1950. In the 2-year period our highways had to accommodate 556,000 more 
motor vehicles. Every indication is that we must continue to meet this rate of 
growth. By 1960 it is estimated we will have 14 million residents and 18,400,000 
by 1970. 

This type of growth is without precedent in the history of mankind. It poses 
problems of every kind. Water supplies, sanitary facilities, light and power, 
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schools, highways, hospitals and prisons must be built for these new cities of 
7,000 people that spring to life every week, in adition to protecting them from 
floodwaters. 

It is a costly process. Our State budget of $1,320 million for the next fiscal 
vear is larger than that of any other State in the Union. It is larger than al) 
Federal expenditures were for any single year prior to 1918. We are paying our 
own Way now, as we have in the past, and expect to do in the future. 

In seeking Federal funds for flood control projects we do not come to you 
empty handed or without a record of having carried our full share of the 
burden of such projects. Let me cite just two examples of what we have spent 
and are spending in local funds on flood-control works. 

On the Sacramento River project which was started by local interests long 
pefore the Federal Government stepped in, local interests and the State have 
expended an estimated $80 million as against an expenditure of $43,800,000 by 
the Government. It was estimated last year it would cost about $19,500,000 
of Federal money and $15 million of local money to complete the project. 

In Los Angeles County alone, the countywide flood-control district has ex 
pended $104,274,000 of non-Federal funds for flood-control works. The local 
obligation on the presently authorized Federal project for the Los Angeles River 
drainage area is estimated at $49 million. In addition, the county has just 
oted a bond issue of $179 million for the construction of storm drains and 
ther works related to flood control. 

The program of proposed appropriations recommended by the State water 
resources board was adopted before the President’s budget was sent to Congress 
On examination of the budget figures we found that for all projects under con 
struction, with the exception of the project for the Los Angeles River drainage 
area, our recommendations were almost identical with those in the budget. We 
made certain recommendations for planning funds, which in the budget are 
covered by a lump sum and consequently are not subject to comparison. It did 
show, however, that our program was very close to that recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Since that time, it is my understanding, the Corps of Engineers has sub- 

itted revised estimates of funds required for the next fiscal year. I do not 
know on what criteria these new estimates are based. The tempo at which 
construction is to be carried on, of course, is a matter for decision by the 
Congress. 

The program adopted by the Board is divided into sections—construction 
funds, planning funds, and preliminary examinations and survey funds, as 
follows: 


LOS ANGELES ENGINEERING DISTRICT 


Construction funds: 
Los Angeles River drainage area 570, 000 
Whittier Narrows Dam 500, 000 
San Antonio Dam 500, 000 


Total 32, 570, 000 


Advance planning funds: 
Carbon Canyon Dam ‘ 100, 000 
Riverside levees 100, 000 
Bautista and San Jacinto levees______-__ 100, 000 
Warm, East Twin, Devil, and Lytle Creeks_............_-____ 100, 000 
Santa Clara River and Santa Paula Creek 114, 000 
Stewart Canyon Dam ; 26, 000 


540, 000 


Total, Los Angeles engineering district 33, 110, 000 
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SACRAMENTO ENGINEERING DISTRICT 


Construction funds: 
Cherry Valley Dam-_ —" a. $2, 049, 000 
Folsom Dam-_ ~~~. 15, 000, 000 
Merced Stream group inion ; 5 540, 000 
ye Rat aE a, a 3 3, 150, 000 
Sacramento River, old project aiiinsietiannte vhietiindianimce 5, 000, 000 
Sacramento River, major and minor tributaries_____..__.---- 1, 868, 000 
San Joaquin levees____-__- sbieidhesenidialal 800, 000 


28, 407, 000 

Advance-planning funds: 
Black Butte Dam - _ amas : 100, 000 
New Hogan Dam 200, 000 
New Melones Dam _-_ . 100, 000 
Success reservoir__.--_ 100, 000 
Terminus reservoir______- 100, 000 


600, 


Total, Sacramento engineering district._._-_ 29, 007, 01K 


SAN FRANCISCO ENGINEERING DISTRICT 


Advance-planning funds: 
Russian River project és ; io ; 185, 000 


Total, San Francisco engineering district nepneicme 185, 000 


SOUTH PACIFIC DIVISION 


Preliminary examinations and surveys___-____-__-___--_~_ 500, 000 


Grand total__- 62, 802, 000 


And now before introducing the members of the California Flood Control 
Sonference who will speak on the individual projects, I want to thank this 
committee for the careful consideration it has always given our California pro 
gram. It is a statewide progrm and I hope that in presenting it as such it 
loses none of its effectiveness. I thank you. 

Mr. Grirriru. I would like to review in a word or two the setup 
we have in California. 

We have the State water-resources board, which is an official agency 
of the State. Its members are appointed by the Governor, and we 
have certain responsibilities with regard to the various water-con- 
servation and flood-control problems in the State. One of our duties 
is to appear before congressional committees to present those problems. 

We have also in California a flood-control conference, which meets 
along in the fall of the year and discusses its problems, and then 
comes to our board with a report, and in that report is a definite list 
of requests. 

Through our engineering office we screen those requests very care- 
fully, so that when we present matters to you for consideration you 
may rest assured that they have had a pretty thorough combing before 
we come here, and we come and make our requests without any 
apologies whatsoever. 

Mr. Davis, I know, has heard this before, but we have some peculiar 
problems out there. I will not say anything about increase in popula- 
tion and all that, because that goes without saying, together with the 
difficulties and problems that attend. But one of the things we would 
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like to emphasize each time we appear before you is the strange and 
difficult terrain of the State. If you will look at the map, it will show 
you pretty well the terrain. About two-thirds of our land area is 
mountainous and foothill lands, and we have very narrow valleys. 
The rainfall in California runs from 1.7 inches “— year in the desert 
region, to 135 inches in the north coastal area. In addition, we have 
extreme altitudes, from 14,496 feet above sea level at the peak of 
Mount Whitney to 280 feet below sea level in Death V alley. We can 
have floods in the valleys that cause severe damage, yet most of the 
rainfall that causes the damage is up in the mountains. 

[ do not think I need to go any further into the statement I have 
introduced, but I would like to have you look it over, and I will read 
the list of projects and make 1 or 2 comments, on them. You will 
find this on page 10. 

We are requesting construction funds for the following projects 

gis Los Angeles engineering district: 

Los Angeles River drainage area, $21,570,000. ‘The reason for that 
has been expl: ained by Congressman Carl Hinshaw. We have an un- 
onstructed program in the Los Angeles River drainage area of better 
thaft $210 millien. In order to have a 10-year program, that means 
*21 million each year. 

Whittier Narrows Dam, $7,500,000. 

San Antonio Dam, $3,500,000. 

Also, in southern California we maintain that the Congress should 

somewhat more liberal in granting advance-planning funds. We 
have listed six projects in southern C ‘alifornia for which we feel ad- 

ance-planning funds should be granted. They are: 
arbon Canyon Dam, $100,000; Riverside levees, $100,000; Bautista 
a San Jacinto levees, $100,000; Warm, East Twin, Devil, and Lytle 
Creeks, $100,000 ; Sant: L Clara River and Santa Paula Creek, $114,000: 
Stewart Canyon ‘Dam, $26,000, 

In the Sacramento engineering district we recommend construction 
funds for the following projects: 

Cherry Valley Dam, $2,049,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the amount of mone y necessary for the 
completion of that job, but it is dependent upon the passage of a reau- 
thorization bill. There is only a small amount left in “the present 
ippropriation. 

Mr. Davis. Authorization, you mean. 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes. 

For Folsom Dam our request was for $15 million. That was made 
some time ago. Now we understand that due to construction difficul- 
ties and slowing up on this job, and also due to carryover, it will only 
be necessary to have $9,800,000, which is the amount in the budget. 

Merced Stream group, $540,000. 

Pine Flat Dam, $3,150,000. That is a completion figure. 

Mr. Davis. T hat i is the amount in the budget ? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes. 

Sacramento River, old project, $5 million; Sacramento River, major 
ind minor tributaries, $1,868,000; San Joaquin levees, $800,000. 

Then for advance planning funds we have: Black Butte Dam, $100.- 
00; New Hogan Dam, $200,000; and New Melones Dam, Success Res- 
ervoir, and Terminus Reservoir, each $100,000. 


28690—53—pt. 2——53 
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In the San Francisco engineering district we have only one project 
we would like to have planning funds for, and that is the Russ 
River project, $185,000. 

We adhere to the principle that the Army engineers should } 
granted funds for general investigation and pre ‘liminary surveys. W, 
are requesting that the South Pacific Division be allowed $500,000 fo) 
those examinations and surveys. 

That covers the statement that I would like to make. 

I would like the privilege of now introducing the various witnesses 
that are here. You have a schedule before you, and we will try i 
adhere to the time schedule. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate your acting as coordinator in bringing 
these people here with a maximum of information in a minimum of 
time. 

Mr. Grirrirn. I would like to introduce Mr. Harold Hedger, ch 
engineer of the Los Angeles County Flood Control District. 

Mr. Heperr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, m) 
name is H. E. Hedger. Iam chief engineer of the Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District. 

I would like to introduce for the record, if I may, a formal state 
ment, and would like to hand the members of the committee a map 
of the Los Angeles County Flood Control District. 

Mr. Davis. We will be happy to receive your statement for th 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Los Angeles County Flood Control District 
a political subdivision of the State of California, is the local agency responsib\ 
to the Federal Government for the local cooperation required by Congress fi 
flood-control improvements authorized within Los Angeles County, and I, a 
chief engineer of the district, have been authorized by its governing board of 
supervisors to present to you the need for Federal appropriations with whic! 
urgent flood-control improvements can be undertaken during fiscal year 1954 

lt is with a sense of both deep appreciation and responsibility that the needs 
for flood-control work in Los Angeles County are presented—appreciation because 
it is only with the help of the Federal Government that such work may mate 
rialize in time to protect our people and responsibility because the appropriation 
we ask you to authorize will necessitate simlar appropriations by our district, in 
some instances about equal in amount. Hence, we have weighed the program of 
flood-control works to be requested for Los Angeles County most carefully and 
have made certain that the local obligations connected therewith are within ow 
financial potentiality before submitting them to you. 

Why does Los Angeles County need so much flood-control work? That ques 
tion has been asked and answered during many of your committee hearings i! 
the past, but deserves an answer again today, since several of the members of 
this committee were not then present. As you have probably heard, Los Angeles 
is different in many ways than other parts of the country, and so it is with floods 
In a rather unorthodox fashion, the elements seem to store up their energies 
insofar as rain is concerned, and loose them all at once on special occasions 
These we call cloudbursts. On occasion they produce rainfall in our metropolita 
area at a rate as great as 11 inches in 11 hours and in our more mountainous 
watersheds at an extreme record rate of 26 inches in 24 hours. Then, too, the 
topegraphy of Los Angeles County is unusual in that the metropolitan area 
occupies a relatively flat plain, averaging less than 25 miles in width, backed by 
a range of mountains averaging 20 miles in width and ranging from 6,000 t 
10,000 feet in elevation. When heavy rainfall occurs, runoff develops from the 
mountain area quickly and in an hour or two deluges of floodwaters and debris 
issue forth onto the coastal plains. Even so, until recent times residents of 
Los Angeles County were able to build on relatively flood-free ground. In the 
last few years, with increasing saturation of the area as to population, which now 
exceeds 4,500,000, great masses of people have been impelled to live in areas 
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ch have been flooded in the past and will continue to be subject to flood 
ird until Congress has authorized the last appropriation needed to com- 
e the flood-control system it first authorized in 1936, again in 1941, and again 
44, which is named the Los Angeles County drainage-area project. From 
tan ‘point of potential hazard to lives, property, industry, and many defense 
vities, the flood hazard in Los Angeles County remains one of the greatest 
e country. 
he chairman of the State water resources board has presented the Statewide 
cram of flood control needs which include the following construction projects 
Los Angeles County: 
(Angeles County drainage area project $ 
ittier Narrows flood-control basin 
Ana River Basin 


21, 570, 000 
7, 500, COO 
3, 500, 000 


Total ; 32, 570, 000 


Los Angeles County drainage project, which was first authorized in 1936, 

about 35 percent complete, consists of an interrelated system of flood 
nels and regulating reservoirs currently estimated to have a Federal cost 
326,088,000, of which Congress has to date appropriated $113,656,0.0, leaving 
482,000 yet to be appropriated to meet the estimated cost of completing the 
ject. The units of this project on which work should be continued during 1954 
is follows: 


Los Angeles County drainage area project 


os Angeles River, ocean to 7th St tei dete 2 50 6 eS $1, 500, 000 

os Angeles River, 7th St. to Anaheim Blvd., Long Beach 3, 100, 000 

ws Angeles River, Pacific Electric Ry. (Santa Ana Branch) to Comp- 

ton Blvd . ; , 600, 000 
Angeles River, Stewart and Gray Rd. to Pacific Electrie (Santa 


(na) ma i 400, COO 


] \ngeles River, Sepulveda Reservoir to Reseda Blvd 2. 800, 000 
Rio Hondo, Southern Pacific R. R. to Santa Ana Freeway a 2, 000, 000 
Rio Hondo, Santa Ana Freeway to Washington Blvd 2, 463, 000 
I 


acoima Wash, Arleta Ave. to Lopez flood-control basin__- : , 100, 000 
Lopez flood-control basin maaiene 1, 002, 000 
Eaton Wash, Rio Hondo to Ellis Lane_- ses eiam clades eT Niet Sic 600, 000 
Sawtelle-Westwood Channel, Charnock St. to National Blvd ; 2, 100, 000 
Burbank-Western Channel, Burbank Blvd. to San Fernando Rd 900, 000 
Arcadia Wash, Rio Hondo to Live Oak Ave ~ iolseodiidaedchaie didi , 000, 000 


Total : 7 570, 000 


rhe estimates include the total cost of each improvement, regardless as to the 

al years in which the appropriations or expenditures may be made. 

The revised budget recommendations submitted by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of the Budget, according to published accounts, recommend the sum 
of $6,975,000 of new funds and $1 million of surplus funds, a total of $7,975,000 
for continuing work on this project. This amount would, we believe, permit work 
to go forward on all of the units included in the above list except the last 4, 
since the corps’ estimates are limited to expenditures contemplated in fiscal year 
14. We were aware and appreciative of the new administration’s desire to 
reduce 1954 budget appropriations by elimination of nonessential projects but 
did not believe it conceivable that any of the above projects could be so classified, 
and this was borne out by the budget review, which did not appreciably change 
he work program originally submitted. The need for this work is directly 
ittributable to the protection of lives and property from floods and is not con- 
erned with other purposes, such as power, irrigation, navigation, etc. The budget 
recommendations now before you are indeed much too small to serve the real re- 
quirements of our county today. The Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the California Senators and Representatives know that in addition to the 
corps’ recommended work program for fiscal year 1954 there is a most urgent need 
for flood protection on Arcadia Wash, Eaton Wash, Sawtelle-Westwood Channel, 

d Burbank-Western Channel, which have been included in the recommendations 

the State water-resources board and of this district, as well as other units, 

1 as the Centinela Creek, that also demand consideration. 

The budget recommendations before you also include provisions for the work 

we have listed as necessary on the San Antonio flood-control project and Whit- 


t 
{ 
‘ 
t 
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tier Narrows flood-control basin, although not in the same amounts. These 
projects, too, are vital to the protection of our citizens. Since initiation of work 
on the Whittier Narrows project in 1950, new communities with a population to- 
taling 370,000 have sprung up in the area below this dam, thus raising to 1,140,000 
the total number of people dependent upon this project for flood protection. The 
safety of these people necessitates the earliest possible completion of this project 

We have contended since 1940 that the funds appropriated for the Los Angeles 
County drainage area project were insufficient to represent a realistic effort 
solve the flood problems arising from the tremendous acceleration of growth in 
Los Angeles County. We believe that the time has come when flood-control appro 
priations should be recommended to and approved by Congress in such amounts 
as to enable this project to be consummated within a reasonable period of years. 
and we would define “reasonable” as not to exceed 10 years. At the rate of 195% 
appropriations, it would take 40 years to complete this project, and even at the 
rate proposed in the 1954 budget, 27 years would be required for its completion 

To the uninformed it may seen that Los Angeles County is seeking too much 
help from the Federal Government. The falseness of this assumption is evident 
when the full extent of the flood-control requirements in our county are consid 
ered. The total estimated Federal cost of the three congressionally authorized 
flood-control projects affecting our county is as follows: 


Los Angeles County drainage area project $326, O88. 000 
Whittier Narrows flood control basin 36, 320, 000 
San Antonio project a ‘ ‘ 8, 351, 000 


Los Angeles County will expend approximately $49,000,000 in furnishing rights 
of way and revising highways and highway bridges for these authorized Federal 
programs. 

In addition, there are other flood control projects in Los Angeles County which 
are not federally authorized for which our district must be responsible, tota] 
$150,000,000 in estimated cost. 

There are also suplemental flood drainage projects in municipalities and um 
incorporated territory that do not come within the purview of Federal flood 
eontrol financing which are estimated to cost $355,000,000. The total program, 
then, of major and supplemental flood control improvements in Los Angeles 
County approximates $924,759.000. of which the Federal portion amounts to 40 
percent. 

Toward this total program our district, as the responsible local agency, has 
already appropriated $124,823,000 and each year devotes its entire revenues 
averaging $11,500,000 in meeting the local obligations required on Federal 
projects and in meeting its responsibilities on non-Federal projects. In addi 
tion, at the last general election on November 4, 1952, the electorate of this distr 
by nearly a 4 to 1 majority, approved a bond issue in the amount of $179 
000,000 to apply toward meeting the supplemental flood control program men 
tioned above. Construction of adequate flood channels for Eaton Wash, Saw- 
telle-Westwood channel, Burbank-Western channel, Arcadia Wash and Centinela 
Creek is essential to provide outlets for many of the elements of this supplemental 
program and therefore necessitates Federal appropriations for these units in 
fiscal year 1954 or 1955. 

In spite of the tremendous local efforts to meet flood control needs, assistance 
of the Congress is necessary to cope with the major flood problems faced by 
our people. With such a splendid record of self-help, which we doubt will be 
found in many areas, we present our most urgent needs with confidence that 
you will agree as to their essentiality and will provide the Federal funds neces 
sary to carry the program to early completion in an orderly and businesslike 
manner. 

Thank yon. 


ing 


LOS ANGELES RIVER DRAINAGE AREA 


Mr. Heperr. I would like to confine my statement to the flood prob 
lems and situation facing Los Angeles County, which we think is 
pretty important to the economy of the country and is growing more 
so each year. 

First, let me make these statements for your consideration. 

Probably the gravest flood hazard in this country is found in Los 
Angeles County. This hazard affects over 1 million residents and 
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billions in property values. Only the acceleration of construction of 
one of the country’s major flood-control systems to completion will 
remove this hazard. That is the Los Angeles County drainage area 

project, first authorized by Congress in 1936. The project re port rec- 
ommended annual appropriations of $20 million so it could be com 

pleted within 10 years or less. By 1942, Congress had appropriated 
$73,041,000, representing 30.2 percent of the total estimated cost. By 

946, due to decreased appropriations and increased construction costs 
ittributable to World War II, appropriations totaled $79,203,000, or 

; percent of the total estimated cost. We had lost ground to the 
tune of about 5 percent in those years. 

foday, primarily due to insufficient annual appropriations since 
1946. Federal appropr iations total $113,656,000, or 34.8 percent of 
the estimated project cost. 

Thus, for the last 8 years progress on this project has been at the 
rate of 1 percent per year, which would take 100 years to complete. If 
no further increase in construction costs occur, appropriations at the 

verage rate of the past 8 years will require years that will extend past 
the lifetime of our grandchildren. 

In the 1954 budget recommendations are approved by your com 
mittee, it will still require over 27 years to complete this project, over 
nother generation. 

Here is one of the great projects of the Nation, one of the most vitally 
needed, which has marked time while other flood-control projects in 
other States have advanced at the rate of about 10 percent toward 
completion each year. 

Why does Los Angeles County need so much flood-control work ? 

Mr. Griffith has told you of some of the conditions affecting our 


State. We have had as much as 26 inches of rain in 24 hours in Los 
Angeles County. The terrain is terrifically steep. We have a popu 
lation of 414 million, with over 1 million people living in flood zones. 
You may ask, Is Los Angeles asking for too much help? Let me 
quote some figures to show that is not the case. 
Che Federal commitments for flood control total about $370 million, 


of which $326 million is for the Los Angeles County drainage area, 


$36 million for Whittier Narrows, and $8 million for San Antonio. 

rhe commitments of the Los Angeles County Flood Control Dis- 
trict, the local agency responsible, total $554 million, against $370 
million for the Federal Government. 

Federal appropriations to date total about $11314 million. 

District appropriations to date total about $303 million, of which 
$179 million is financed by a bond issued voted by our people by a 
4-to-1 vote last November. 

Federal appropriations since 1946 for Los Angeles County projects 
have averaged $5,118,000 per year. 

Our district appropriations since 1946 have averaged $9,215,000 
per year toward this problem. 

We say you will find no better record of self-help than in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., and still the problem is so great that Federal 
help must be forthcoming, and we urge that it be on an increased and 
realistic basis rather than decreased. 

A few other factors: 

The supplemental flood control program for which our people voted 
>179 million in bond funds depends on the completion of some of the 
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Federal projects, which makes it highly important that these projects 
be financed by your committee and be completed in the next 2 or 3 
years in order that our own program can be constructed. Those 
projects include Eaton Wash, Burbank-Western channel, and Cen- 
tinela Creek. Immediate improvement of Arcadia Wash and Saw- 
telle- Westwood channel is also urgent. 

The 1954 budget program that is before you includes practic ally 
all the work on the major channels but does not include the five chan 
nels I have mentioned. and that is where we urge that the incre ased 
effort of the Federal Government be concentrated in the next 2 or 3 
years. 

We urge that you request the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of the Budget to take a realistic view toward helping us solve these 
problems, and to come in next year with a budget program that will 
provide for the work necessary to carry on this local program and 
at the same time bring the program up to a realistic finish. 

We firmly believe the project should be completed in the next 10 
years. The original project report recommended annual appropria- 
tions of $20 million, which would have done that. After the first 3 
wr 4 years it has never had such degree of progress. We have lost 
ground in recent years because the appropriations have not been 
sufficient. 

Our board of supervisors has asked your committee at the first 
opportunity to visit Los Angeles, where we can act as your host and 
you can see these things for yourselves, and we hope vou will find the 
opportunity to do that. We believe you should see these things for 
yourselves. 

The Whittier Narrows and San Antonio Dam projects I have men- 
tioned. Those items are in the budget and I do not think it is neces- 
sary to take up your time with them. although their early completion 
is most important to a large sector of our population. 

We urge there will be no reduction in any of the budget items here, 
but instead that you ask the Corps of Engineers to come in with a 
program next year that will complete the Los Angeles County drain- 
age area project within a 10-year program. 

I have a telegram Mr. Griffith has requested I file for the record 
from Mr. William Richards, city manager of Arcadia, Calif. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

Arcapta, CALIF., May 12, 1953 


(. A. GRIFFITH, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Would you be good enough to advise Committee on Civil Functions of urgent 
need for improvement of the Arcadia wash and Eaton wash channels on our 
behalf. As you know we must await completion of basie projects by Army Corps 
of Engineers. The city of Arcadia shall appreciate greatly any support you 
may be able to give us. 

WitrtAmM Ricwarps, City Manager, City of Arcadia 

Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for the record 
that I endorse the recommendations of Mr. Hedger to the committee, 
and I endorse them from personal knowledge of ‘the conditions in the 
district, having served as chairman of the flood control district of 
Los Angeles County for a number of years, and as a member of the 
flood- control board of directors of Los Angeles for a number of years. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 
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Mr. Grirrira. I would like to call Mr. Willis H. Warner, chairman 
if the Orange County Board of Supervisors, who will talk on Carbon 

nyon Dam. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Warner. 


CARBON CANYON DAM 


Mr. Warner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
ame is Willis H. Warner. I am chairman of the Orange County 
Board of Supervisors and Orange County Flood Control District. 

Carbon Canyon Dam is part of an overall program in Orange 

yunty. 

This project is 1 of 8 as approved under act of Congress, Public 
Law No. 738, 74th Congress, approved June 22, 1936, and as-amended 
and approved July 19, 1937, and set up by the United States engineers 
following a major flood in 1938. 

Three have been construc ted—Prado, Fullerton, and Brea Dams up 
to World War IT. 

Carbon Canyon project is the next one in order of priority. Funds 
for the planning of this project were made available previously. The 
Korean situation caused the withdrawal of funds before completion. 
Previous to such withdrawal, the plans were carried out to approxi- 
mately 60 percent of completion. 

The design and development of proper disposal channels across the 
valley area of Orange County and in the city of Anaheim cannot be 
carried out until this project is completed. 

The city of Anaheim, with a population of approximately 16,000 
and a large industrial development, a considerable portion of which 
contributes to national defense, is in the path of this stream. 

Also, the naval installation at Los Alamitos is subject to inundation, 
in case of major flood, and complete immobilization. 

This area has shown a tremendous growth in the last 4 or 5 years. 
Anaheim’s population, by a new census just recently completed, in- 
creased approximately 26 percent over 1950. 

New construction increased 325 percent in 1952 over 1951. 

For the national welfare as represented in military installations 
and defense manufacturing facilities as well as for the protection of 

life and property in a highly developed area, we respectfully urge this 
ippropriation of $100,000 to complete the project planning. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Grirrirn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Congressman 
Phillips would have liked to have been here to appear on this next 
matter, Riverside levees, and I understand Mr. Adams of his office 
is here. 

Mr. Apams. Yes. Mr. Phillips is still in hopes of getting here. 

Mr. Davis. I can very well understand why he might not be able 
to get here. He probably is working in another committee. 

Mr. Grirrrra. I would like to introduce Mr. A. C. Keith, county 
surveyor of Riverside County. 


RIVERSIDE LEVEES, BAUTISTA AND SAN JACINTO LEVEES 


Mr. Kerrn. Mr. Chairman, my name is A. C. Keith, engineer for 
the county of Riverside, Calif., and the Riverside C ounty Flood Con- 
trol and Water Conservation District, and from that district. 
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I would like permission to file this statement and make a few remarks 
in addition. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is A. C. Keith 
engineer for the county of Riverside, Calif., and the Riverside County Flood Con 
tro! and Water Conservation District. The county board of supervisors has 
authorized me to come here to solicit your support for an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the authorized Riverside levee project and $100,000 for the author- 
ized San Jacinto-Bautista Creek project in our county. 

These projects were authorized by the first session of the 8ist Congress in H. R 
5472, which was signed by the President May 17, 1950. As of this date, no ap 
propriations have been made to initiate construction. 

The two Riverside County projects are described briefly as follows: 

1. Riverside levees, zone 7: This project consists of two levees on the Santa 
Ana River near the city of Riverside with a total length of 24,250 lineal feet. Ths 
two levees Will protect the northwestern portion of the city of Riverside and the 
unincorporated community of West Riverside. 


Estimated cost of project 
Federal _. $2, 516, 000 
Local 1, 329, 000 


Total cost 8, 845, 000 
2. San Jacinto River and Bautista Creek levees, zone 9: This project consists 
of 3 levees on the subject streams with a total length of 38,480 lineal feet. These 
levees will protect the cities of Hemet, San Jacinto, and the Valle Vista commu- 
nities from flood damage. 


Estimated cost of project 
Federal ba . aonsscsiis GB, 162, 000 
Local 117, 000 


Total cost 3, 279, 000 


Floods in Riverside County in the Santa Ana River Valley have in the histori 
past taken a number of human lives and have caused people to suffer great dam 
age. Congress in 1937 authorized a study of these flood problems along the 
Santa Ana River. Unfortunately, considerable delay was had in completing the 
investigation and report due to World War II, but the report was finally com 
pleted in 1946 and the projects authorized in 1950. Of the 4 projects included 
along the Santa Ana River, the Riverside levee project had at the time of the 
survey the highest benefit cost ratio, being 1.55 :1. 

For some time since the war, there has been an administrative limitation on 
the expenditure of Federal funds for the starting of the new flood-control proj 
ects. However, in 1949, the appropriation bill included 17 new small projects 
because of the urgent demand for these new works. Our projects fall within this 
small project category. 

The assessed value of Riverside County in 1937 when the project study was 
authorized was some $85 million and is presently $275 million. Over a 300 per- 
cent increase. 

The population has increased 25 percent and the assessed value 15 percent in 
the last 2 years. 

The projects had a high benefit cost ratio in 1946 and with the rapid growth our 
people believe that it is essential to undertake the first step on these projects 
and that funds be made available for definite planning and design. 

Gentlemen, we ask that, recognizing the potential flood menace that exists, the 
tremendous population that is expanding, the rather small projects concerned, 
and the high local financial participation, that on the basis of all of these con 
ditions, you grant an initial appropriation of $100,000 for the Riverside levee 
project and $100,000 for the San Jacinto-Bautista Creek project. 


Mr. Kerrn. The county board of supervisors has authorized me to 
come here and request, in their behalf and in behalf of the people, 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the authorized Riverside levee pro} 
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and $100,000 for the authorized San Jacinto-Bautista Creek 
project, both in Riverside County. 
~ These projects were authorized by the 81st Congress, Ist session, 
\s approved projects. So far no money has been appropriated to 
ut planning or construction. 

The Riverside levee project. consists of 2 levees on the Santa Ana 

ver near the city of Riverside, with a total length of 24,250 lineal 
feet. The floods are swift and destructive. The two levees will 
rotect the northwestern portion of the city of Riverside and the 

ncorporated community of West Riverside. The total cost of 

s project is estimated at $3,845,000, with a local contribution of 
$1,329,000. 1 would like to point out the high ratio of local 
ontribution. 

The San Jacinto-Bautista Creek project consists of three levees 
m the San Jacinto River and Bautista Creek. These levees will 

otect the cities of Hemet, San Jacinto, and the Valle Vista com- 

inities from flood damage. The San Jacinto River is very destruc- 
ve becaus se of the fast flow. 

In 1937 Congress authorized a study of the flood prob lems along the 
Santa Ana River. The war interrupted the investigation and the 
report was not completed until 1946. The projects were authorized 
n 1950. 

Of the four projects included along the Santa Ana River, the River- 

» levee project had at the time of the survey the highest benefit 

st Meo being 1.55 to 1. 

23 his area is growing very r: apidly. We find that in the last 2 years 

e population has increased 25 percent. And since 1940 the assessed 
value of Riverside C ounty has increased over 300 percent. 

Our people believe that the construction of these levees is essential, 
and that the first step should be taken in the preparation of plans. 
We would like your recognition of the high benefits that would be 
received in relation to the cost. We would like you to know the 
high local financial participation in the projects. 

These are small projects, and we would like to request an initial 
appropriation of $100,000 for the Riverside levee project and $100,000 
for the San Jacinto-Bautista Creek project. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Grirrirn. I would like to introduce Mr. James F. Lyttle, 
chairman of the Sonoma County Board of Supervisors, who will 
talk on the Russian River project. 

Mr. Lytrrie. Mr. Scudder will be back in a few minutes. I will 
wait for him, 

Mr. Grirriru. I would like to introduce Mr. Douglas Cohen, a 
uember of the Reclamation Board of California, who will speak on 
the Sacramento River project. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER PROJECT SAN JOAQUIN LEVEES NEW HOGAN AND NEW MELONES 
DAMS 


Mr. Conen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
s Douglas B. Cohen. I am a member of the Reclamation Board of 
the State of California. I would like to file a prepared statement 
hich I think is very factual. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Douglas B. Cohe 
residing at Stockton, San Joaquin County, Calif. I am presently farming 2.(1\) 
acres of highly developed land situated in the San Joaquin River Delta. 6; 
behalf of the Reclamation Board of the State of California, of which I ar 
member, I am presenting this statement in support of Federal appropriation 
the 1954 fiscal year for flood-control projects in the State of California. Wit} 
your permission, I would like to have it inserted in the printed record. 

For the past 40 years the reclamation board has functioned as the agen 
designated by the Legislature of the State of California, for purposes of 
operation with the Federal Government through the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, in the planning and construction of flood-control work on the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers and their tributaries. 

The reclamation board consists of seven members who are appointed by the 
Governor and serve at his pleasure. They receive no compensation other thar 
a nominal per diem for attendance at meetings, plus travel expenses. These 
members are selected by the Governor from various areas of the Sacramento an 
San Joaquin Valleys because of their familiarity with the flood problems of thx 
region in which they reside 

My board has authorized me to support all the recommendations which hav: 
been presented to you at this hearing by Mr. C. A. Griffith, chairman of the State 
water resources board, and specifically those items which affect primarily the 
Sacramento district of the Corps of Engineers. This program has been cor 
sidered very carefully by the State water resources board and the reclamation 
board. Those items which primarily concern my board, together with the funds 
requested for the fiscal year 1954, are as follows: 


Sacramento District 
CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Cherry Valley (Tuolumne River watershed) __~__--~ SAME 
Folsom Dam (American River) -—~~---~~-~- etn ~ 15, 000, 01K 
Merced County stream group___---------~-- ; ; 546, 000 
Pine Flat Dam (Kings River) as Se a aa! | ee ee OO 
Sacramento River, old flood-control project___-__- side piliecmasadilietaraehAl 5, 000, 000 
acramento River, major and minor tributaries : j 1, 868, 000 
San Joaquin River levees and revetment____~- 800, 000 


iad 28, 407. 000 


PLANNING FUNDS 


Black Butte Dam (Stoney Creek) 000 
New Hogan Dam (Calaveras River) __- meat =P 200, 000 
New Melones Dam (Stanislaus River) -—_~- aothimebl ; , 000 
Suecess Reservoir (Tule River) ee Sila ee, bei aS Bae e neg 000 
Terminus Reservoir (Kaweah River) a . 000 


Total__. cad : pb avons irnaneei cs : . OO 


Total Sacramento district, Corps of Engineers__- --.- 29, 007, 00 


I wish to emphasize that the reclamation board considers it a matter of urgency 
that all funds be made available in the amounts recommended to your committet 
by the Water Resources Board of California. 


OLD SACRAMENTO RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 


The old flood-control project on the Sacramento River includes protection t 
practically all of the 1 million acres lying on the floor of the Sacramento Valley 
that are subject to floods. The area extends from Ords Ferry on the north t 
Collinsville on the south, a river distance of about 184 miles. It also includes the 
Feather, Bear, Yuba, and American Rivers from where their channels leave the 
high ground in the mountain foothills, together with large flood-carrying tribu 
taries such as Butte Creek, Putah Creek, Cache Creek, Willow Slough, Cache and 
Lindsey Sloughs, and other smaller contributing streams feeding the main river 
channels on both sides of the Sacramento Valley. 
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st year an appropriation of $1 million was made for the old Sacramento 

er flood-control project This year former President Truman’s budget in 

ed the sum of $4,800,000. The recommendation of the water resources board 

sented to your committee for the 1954 fiscal year is $5 million. The State 

amation board considers the appropriation of this sum very necessary, not 

because the project provides protection from floods to a large and important 
area but for the following special reasons: 

On May 14, 1948, the Federal Bureau of Reclamation closed the outlet gates on 
ta Dam, and all flow of water through the dam was stopped, apparently 
out consideration of the damage that might thereby result to downstream 

ontrol works on the Sacramento River. This caused a very sudden lower 
of the water surface which at Colusa amounted to some 8.6 feet in about 48 
rs, suddenly released the supporting hydraulic pressure against the river 
s which had been practically constant for a considerable period of time 
sudden withdrawal of support caused the collapse and slippage into the river 
tensive sections of saturated river banks and in instances the levees thereon, 
yveen Colusa and Knights Landing, a distance of about 50 miles. 
he Corps of Engineers during the past 3 years has expended, or has under 
ict, approximately $3,710,000 of Federal funds for the repair of this damage, 

e total estimated cost of which repair work is $4,400,000. This sum, had the 
essity not arisen for these emergency and man-caused repairs, would have 
utilized on new costruction, with the result that the project would be much 

earer completion than it now is. The State of California has contributed over 

700,000 for rights-of-way in connection with these levee repairs which also 
ild have been otherwise expended on new construction in connection with the 
Sacramento River flood-control project. 

We believe part of the Federal appropriation for the 1954 fiscal year may be 
cated by the Corps of Engineers to further repair on these levee slips. 

Ample State* funds are available for cooperative work with the Federal 
ernment on this project. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER MAJOR AND MINOR TRIBUTARIES 


he water resources board recommends an appropriation of $1,868,000 for work 
the Sacramento River major and minor tributaries project. This amount 
ild be divided as follows: $643,000 for completing work already started on 
tle Chico and Butte Creeks and would complete this unit and provide protec- 
n to highly developed property upstream of where Butte Creek crosses the 
te highway ; $450,000 for completing work already started on Chico and Mud 
reeks and Sandy Gulch; $755,000 for constructing work on Cherokee Canal, 
e total cost of which is estimated at $1,550,000. All these units dovetail 
cether and all are necessary for the protection from floods of the general area 
rounding the town of Chico. Damages in this area from the December 1937 
flood and from later floods have totaled some $900,000. (See S. J. Res. 14, 
attached. ) 
Among the critical areas within the old Sacramento River flood-control project 
that lack adequate protection from floods is Butte Basin. Remedial measures 
the protection of that basin from floods will be greatly facilitated by the 
nstruction of Black Butte Dam, a unit of the Sacramento River major and 
nor tributaries project, for which $100,000 advance planning funds are con- 
tained in the recommendations made by Mr. Griffith. We heartily suppor this 
ommendation, (See 8S. J. Res. No. 22, passed by the California Legislature 
April &, 19538 ; ch. 86, Statutes of 1953, copy attached hereto. ) 


AMERICAN RIVER 


The reclamation board recognizes the paramount necessity for the completion 
of Folsom Dam on the American River. Not until certain stages of the dam con- 
struction are completed can flood storage be provided so that the much needed 
protective levees along the American River upstream from California’s capital 

of Sacramento can be extended. 

House Document 367, Slst Congress, first session, contains the following com- 
ments regarding the extension of the existing American River flood-control levees, 
page 41, paragraph 438: 

“Extensive housing developments along the American River in the environs of 
and in the suburban area immediately east of Sacramento, undertaken since the 
preparation of the basis report, have necessitated a reconsideration of the ade- 





quacy of the degree of protection that would be provided in such areas upon 
completion of the Folsom project. Such study has resutled in the conclusion 
that the present project levees should be extended upstream to supplement that 
protection which would be provided by the Folsom project in order to fully 
utilize the present levee channel capacity of the American River in the vicinity 
of Sacramento without creating an unsafe hazard in the newly developed areas 
ipstream therefrom.” 

The record floods of November and December 1950 on the American River 
watershed resulted in the inundation of 5,440 acres of highly developed suburban 
lands, forced the evacuation of 4,500 residents in the environs in the city of 
Sacramento, and caused estimated damage totaling $2,936,000. 

Had the proposed levee extension been in existence and Folsom Reservoir in 
operation during the 1950 floods, according to estimates made by the Corps of 
Engineers, damages totaling $2,700,000 could have been averted and 3,000 resi 
dents would not have been driven from their homes. 

Senators W. S. Knowland and T. H. Kuchel of California, on February 6, 1953, 
introduced S. 1286 which would adopt the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers contained in House Document 367, Slst Congress, for the extension 
of the American River levee, and which would authorize the appropriation of 
$1,300,000 to carry out the project in accordance with the plans and recommenda- 
tions contained in the House Document On the same date, Congressman John 
E. Moss introduced H. R. 2732 which would provide for the inclusion of the 
additional levee and channel improvements needed for local protection on the 
American River, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
367, in the flood-control project for the Sacramento River Basin as enacted by 
the act of March 1, 1917, and subsequently amended and supplemented. 


SAN JOAQUIN FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 


The San Joaquin River as it traverses the large, rich San Joaquin Valley, bi 
sects an area of about 5,000 square miles north of Kings River and south of the 
Sacramento River. The San Joaquin River rises in the high Sierra mountains 
and flows generally southwest to vicinity of Mendota, thence north and west 
to its junction with the Sacramento River near Antioch, a total length of 380 
miles 

The San Joaquin River is augmented by the Kings, Fresno, Merced, Tuolumne, 
Stanislaus, Mokelumne, and Cosumnes Rivers, together with numerous large 
creeks, until it reaches the combined magnitude of a record, flood flow of 253,000 
cubic feet per second at Antioch. 


CALIFORNIA FARM INCOME 


California, according to data released by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, February 25, 1953, leads all 
other States in farm income, namely, cash receipts from farm marketing in 
amount of $2,807,318,000. 

Crop values in four of the counties traversed by the San Joaquin River show 
a remarkable gain in the 10 years from 1941 to 1951, according to reports of 
State Department of Agriculture lised as follows: 


Crop Value to Farmer 


1 1 
| 


Year 1951 Year 1941 | Increase in 10 years 


$161, 412, 236 $56, 414, 130 $104, 998, 110 
127, 048, 452 35, 953, 644 91, 094, 810 
117, 580, 856 34, 834, 750 82, 74¢ 0 

$25, 579, 150 58, 530, 099. 267, 049, 050 


Total, 4 counties. 731, 620, 700 185, 732, 620 545, 888, 080 


NOTE Increase in 10 years is 204 percent of 1941 values 


The total area of highly developed fertile land subject to inundation by flood 
water of lower San Joaquin River and its delta is approximately 250,000 acres 
This area is fast increasing in both value and population. These increases add 
greatly to the flood hazard, involving loss of life and property, and emphasizes 
the necessity for immediate action toward flood protection. 
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FLOOD DAMAGES 


In this period of national emergency, it is proper to invite your attention to 
the transportation arteries of prime military importance running east, west, 
north, and south through the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. Almost 
every flood creates damages to the railroads and the National and State highways, 
w) ich interrupt the flow of products essential to the economic welfare of the 
Nation : 

The War Department has the largest quartermaster supply storage facility 
in the United States at Lathrop, about midway between Stockton and Mossdale, 
which is on the San Joaquin River at the head of the delta. This facility is 
Sharpe General Depot, and together with its annexes or satellite fields at Tracy, 
Stockton and Sacramento already have cost some $25 million. It has 7 million 
square feet, in addition to more than twice that amount of open storage space 
It is designed to handle the greatest tonnage of any general Army supply depot 

the United States. 

During the flood season of 1950-51, levee breaks along the right and left banks 
of San Joaquin River washed out Highway 50, the main line of the Southern 
Pacifie Railway, and transcontinental telephone cables, and all traffic over these 

utes was out of commission for about 3 weeks. This seriously impaired trans- 
portation to and from the Quartermaster Supply Depots at Tracy, Lathrop, 
Stockton, and Stockton Field, all of which are located within the area to be 
protected by the proposed flood-control works under the San Joaquin River and 
tributaries project. 

Since 1900 lands in the San Joaquin River Basin have suffered from 40 
damaging floods, but the floods of 1987-38, 1950-51, and 1952 are the only ones 
for which detailed and accurate records of damages are available. The flood 
damages in 1937-88 were estimated by the Corps of Engineers at $5,340,000, the 
1950-51 damages at $9,340,000, and the 1952 damages at $2 million. 


LANDOWNERS’ CONTRIBUTION TO FLOOD CONTROI 


I wish particularly to direct the attention of your honorable committee to 
the fact that landowners along the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers have, 
through the years, thrown much of their own resources and energy against the 
common enemy of floods. On the Sacramento River flood-control project, land 
owners individually have contributed $36,800,000 on levees and miscellaneous 
flood-control works that were later incorporated into the adopted project. In 
addition, landowners have expended an estimated $32,900,000 on flood-control 
works, portions of which are located on the San Joaquin River and its tributary 
streams. Part of these works will ultimately be incorporated in the authorized 
San Joaquin River flood-control project. 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE’S REQUEST FOR FUNDS FOR SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


Evidencing the State legislature’s views of the urgent need that exists for 
construction of these channel improvement works along the San Joaquin River 
there is attached herewith Senate Joint Resolution No. 14 adopted by the Cali 
fornia Legislature and filed with the California secretary of state on March 12, 
1953, chapter 63, statutes of 1953, which requests Congress to provide the funds 
necessary for the completion of this work. 

In this regard your attention is directed to S. 621 which was introduced in 
the Senate on January 26, 1958, by Senator Knowland for himself and Senator 
Kuchel. This bill would authorize the appropriation of an additional $10,000,000 
for the prosecution of the plan of improvement approved in the act of December 
22, 1944, for the lower San Joaquin River and its tributaries, including the 
Tuolumne and Stanislaus Rivers. The passage of S. 621 is necessary if the work 
outlined in the aforementioned Joint Resolution No. 14 of the California 
Legislature is to be accomplished. 


CHERRY VALLEY RESERVOIR 


Protection from floods is to be effected in the San Joaquin River Basin by 
the authorized San Joaquin River and tributaries project. Accordingly, the 
Water Resources Board is requesting funds contingent upon extension of the 
authorization, in the amount of $2,049,000 for completing the Cherry Valley 
Reservoir (Tuolumne River) and $800,000 for levee and bank revetment work 
on lower San Joaquin River. 
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The Cherry Valley Reservoir is now under construction and should be « 
pleted as soon as practicable to perform its part in furnishing flood protect 
to valley lands by aiding in the regulation of Tuolumne River floods. Any de 
in furnishing funds will not only retard the date flood protection will be availab 
but will add materially to the final cost. Of the $800,000 requested for loy 
San Joaquin River, $500,000 is for the construction of levees which will 
located on both sides of the San Joaquin River between the mouth of the Merc 
River and the mouth of the Tuolumne River. - The levees will constitute a co: 
plete unit and will eliminate large flood damages in that section. The $250,000 
is for greatly needed bank revetment work on the San Joaquin River near thy 
head of the delta and on certain distributory channels thereto. 


PLANNING FUNDS FOR NEW MELONES RESERVOIR 


The water resources board is requesting that $100,000 in planning funds be 
made available for the New Melones Reservoir on Stanislaus River. It will 
be practicable to provide full protection from floods on the San Joaquin Rive: 
below the mouth of Stanislaus River until the floodwaters of Stanislaus River 
are regulated, which regulation is to be afforded by the New Melones Reservo 
Hence, getting started as soon as possible on the planning for this unit is con 
sidered imperative. 

I wish to make a special plea for the funds requested for the San Joaqui 
River and tributaries project, and particularly for the planning funds for the 
New Melones Reservoir. This reservoir will be located on Stanislaus River which 
enters San Joaquin River at river mile 74.9 some 18.7 miles above Mossidale 
Bridge. We have a very peculiar situation on the section of the San Joaquin 
River lying between the mouth of Tuolumne River (mile 83.7) and Mossdale 
Bridge (mile 56.2). Protection trom floods on San Joaquin River is to be sup 
plied under the San Joaquin River and tributaries project (House Committee 
on Flood Control, H. Doc. No. 2, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) adopted by the Flood Con 
trol Act of December 22, 1944, and consists of regulation of San Joaquin River 
floods in Friant Reservoir and regulation by areas to be reserved for overflow 
above the mouth of Merced River; by the regulation of Tuolumne River floods 
by existing reservoirs and by Cherry Valley Reservoir and eventually entirely 
by the new Don Pedro Reservoir on Tuolumne River; by regulation of the floods 
on Stanislaus River by the authorized New Melones Reservoir; and by levees 
and revetment work along the San Joaquin River below the mouth of Merced 
and along the lower reaches of the tributaries. Friant Reservoir has been 
completed and is in operation. Existing reservoirs on Tuolumne are being oper 
ated for flood control and furnish quite a high degree of protection and, to 
gether with the Cherry Valley Reservoir when completed, will control all but 
the very largest floods-on Tuolumne River. Accordingly, the water resources 
board is requesting $550,000 for levees between the moyth of the Merced River 
(mile 118.2) and Puerto Creek (above mouth of the Tuolumne River) and 
$250,000 for revetment work near the head of the San Joaquin River Delta 
All the work is badly needed and the reclamation board heartily endorses it. 

The only unit of the San Joaquin River and tributaries project for which no 
funds have yet been appropriated, is the New Melones Reservoir on Stanislaus 
River. During the higher floods the virtually uncontrolled flows from Stanis 
laus River join the San Joaquin River and produce such large flows on the 
lower Stanislaus River and on the San Joaquin River below the junction that 
they inevitably burst out, on one side or both of the San Joaquin River between 
the mouth of Stanislaus River and head of the delta. 

In the 1950 flood some 62,400 acres were inundated along the lower Stanislaus 
River, the San Joaquin River below the mouth of the Stanislaus, and in the San 
Joaquin Delta causing a flood damage of $5,746,000. In the 1937-38 floods dam- 
age in the amount of $4,298,000 occurred in the same areas. In 1952, 9,400 acres 
were flooded and $750,000 in damages resulted. 

As stated above, when there are large flows on the San Joaquin River and 
its lower tributaries, the floodwaters always break out between the mouth of 
the Stanislaus River and the head of the delta. The Sacramento district of 
the Corps of Engineers has studied this situation quite thoroughly, and have 
found that it is uneconomical to design a practicable levee system through this 
section until the floods of Stanislaus River are controlled. Accordingly, the 
water resources board has requested planning funds for the New Melones Reser- 
voir so that it can be built as soon as practicable and the large flood losses on 
lower Stanislaus River and on the San Joaquin River below the junction of 
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two rivers may be eliminated. The reclamation board most heartily con- 
n this request since it considers getting this unit of the project under way 
tter of urgency. 


MERCED COUNTY STREAM GROUP 


(Another San Joaquin Valley project in which the reclamation board has a 
t responsibility is the Merced County stream group.. 
e $540,000 item recommended under this project is for construction of the 
Creek Reservoir, the last of four foothill reservoirs authorized for this 
ject. Completion of the project is vital for the protection from floods of 
yperty on the valley floor in Merced County east of the San Joaquin River, 
iding the city of Merced. The project will not operate properly until this 
rth reservoir is constructed, In 1950, flood damages in the amount of $400,000 
» suffered in this area. 
Other projects important in the overall flood-control program in the San Joa- 
Valley are New Hogan, Terminus, and Success Reservoirs. 


PLANNING FUNDS FOR NEW HOGAN DAM 


Planning funds for the New Hogan Dam in the amount of $200,000 are consid- 
| essential to be made available to the Corps of Engineers for the authorized 
Hogan Dam, construction of which is necessary in the ultimate com- 
ion of remedial flood-control measures within the San Joaquin Basin and 
ta to augment the units of the San Joaquin River and tributaries project. 


PLANNING FUNDS FOR SUCCESS AND TERMINUS RESERVOIRS 


(he water resources board also is requesting planning funds in the amount of 
$100,000 each for completing the investigations and designs for Success and 
erminus Reservoirs on Tule and Kaweah Rivers, respectively. It is highly 
desirable that the designs for these two reservoirs be completed as soon as 
practicable so that their construction may be gotten under way, to the end that 
e flood damage these two rivers cause along their courses and in Tulare Lake 
rea may be eliminated. These two projects were authorized in 1944. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The imperative necessity for the early completion of the cooperative flood- 
control program now being carried out by the Federal Government and the State 
of California in the Sacramento and San Joaquin River Basins of California is 
exemplified by the major damage created by the 1950 floods estimated by the 
Corps of Engineers to have flooded over 350,000 acres situated in these valleys, 
vith the resultant direct flood damage in excess of $30,000,000, in that one year 
lone. 

If funds had been available prior to 1950 and work completed by the Corps of 
Engineers on approved projects, the losses suffered during the 1950-51 floods 

the San Joaquin River alone would have been reduced by $6,541,000, according 
to their estimates. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, floods do not await the balancing of budgets. 


Mr. Conen. My board supports all the items which have been pre- 
sented to you by Mr. C. A. Griffith, chairman of the State water re- 
sources board, and particularly the items affecting the Sacramento 
district. 

In the interest of brevity, I will simply name the projects and the 
funds requested. Each one will be discussed by some member of the 
group. 


Cherry Valley (Tuolumne River watershed) —--_- —* $2, 040, 000 
Folsom Dam (American River) ~.-.----- ” wal oontte _... 15, 000, 000 
Merced County stream group__---~-~-- — ; 546, 000 
Pine Flat Dam (Kings River) - wi 0. wsittiaeatitiall ; Fei” ae 8, 150, 000 
Sacramento River, old flood-control project_—- — wtittiebibes.: 8.060.000 
Sacramento River, major and minor tributaries__ ; seh 1, 868, 000 
San Joaquin River levees and revetment__---~- : ’ 800, 000 
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And the planning funds requested are: 


Black Butte Dam (Stoney Creek) - sh sei hiegtlchk Meelis iss aetenlipcitig A, OD 
New Hogan Dam (Calaveras River) Aaa Sin sciatbaathics ated -. 200,000 
New Melones Dam (Stanislaus River) __- ae ashe bnilaib tai ~ 100, 000 
STR Sin UNE A, ND iia cciterigegienctcn anemone ie katana states 100, 000 
Terminus Reservoir (Waweah River) ---------------_- ectesinnemcbcinieuint 100, 000 

As I am the only member of the board coming from San ht gp 
County, I want to make a special plea for construction funds « 
$800,000 for San Joaquin River levees and revetment, and for ~ Aa 
ning funds of $100,000 for the New Melones Dam. 

I am a farmer who has for the past 23 years been trying to protect 
from floods 2,000 acres of highly fertile farmlands in the San Joaquin 
River Delta, surrounded by privately built and maintained levees. 
There are several railway bridges and highway bridges in the area 
and since 1900 there have been 40 damaging floods in this particular 
terrain. The Army engineers have told us that in 1950 alone the flood 
damage was in excess of $534 million. 

We do not need an engineer to tell us that something is wrong 
with our flood-control system. However, they do tell us that until we 
can harness the Stanislaus River by construction of the New Melones 
Dam we will probably be in trouble. 

The Flood Control Act of December 1944 authorized the sum of 
$8 million for initiation and partial construction of flood-control 
works on the lower San Joaquin River and its tributaries, and by 
July 1 of this year that $8 million will be exhausted with the ex 
ceiton of approximately $83,000. 

I am asking you gentlemen, in fact I am pleading with you, to au 
thorize the appropriation of this small balance for planning money 
for the New Melones Dam. I think if we could get that dam under 
way the other streams, the Merced and Tuolumne, are fairly well 
taken care of. The Stanislaus is absolutely wild. I would appreciate 
your considering that, gentlemen. 

Mr. Grirrirn. Congressman Scudder is now in the room. I would 
like to call the Congressman on the Russian River project. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I have two witnesses I would like to 
call upon for a statement. At this time I call Mr. James F. Lyttle, 
chairman of the Sonoma County Board of Supervisors. 


RUSSIAN RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. Lyrrie. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement I would 
like to submit for the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. Lytrie, CHATRMAN, SONOMA County FLoop ContTrRO! 
AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Gentlemen, I very much appreciate the privilege of meeting with you and 
appearing as part of a delegation from California. We have previously sub- 
mitted to you very complete briefs covering the objectives we. have in protecting 
the Russian River watershed against severe flood damage and at the same time 
conserving water for all beneficial use. The average annual flood damage is 
more than $750,000 and several counties north of San Francisco Bay can be 
easily served with an abundant cheap water supply from the Russian River 
This area produces food and fiber, as well as a considerable number of industrial 
products that are necessary to the welfare of the Nation. Our ground-water 
supply is rapidly becoming depleted and we must in the very near future de 
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velop surface storage as proposed in these projects. The Russian River proj- 
ts have been authorized by all Federal authorities concerned following exhaus- 

e studies by the Corps of Engineers. The projects have also been authorized 

action of the State agencies involved in California. We have established a 

cal authority competent to negotiate and enter into contracts with the Federal 

nd State authorities, as well as any other that might be involved. 

Recommended for immediate construction is the first stage of an ultimate 

stage dam and reservoir in Coyote Valley near Ukiah, Mendocino County, 

| one-third of the channel and stabilization works. During the last session 

the Congress about one-half of the planning funds were appropriated, and 
we are now seeking $185,000 to complete these plans. We are advised that this 
ymount will be sufficient to place the projects in the position of being ready for 

nstruction and unless these funds are provided by the Congress the project 
will be delayed for a considerable period of time. 

rhe total project cost for the recommended immediate construction is around 
£16 million and our countywide flood-control and water conservation district is 

mmitted to advance about $5,500,000 of this in cash in order to pay for the cost 

conserved water of local benefit. 

We have already expended more than $75,000 in planning our diversion works 
ind distribution system, and are now completing our engineering and have just 

gaged a competent firm to thoroughly analyze the financing of our portion of 
he works that are necessary to deliver water to all of those who will need it. 
Phis is not strictly a local project because it will serve at least three and possibly 

ore counties that are all in a position of urgently needing an additional supply 
of water. 

In conclusion may we recommend that the Congress appropriate $185,000 to 
complete the plans for the Russian River projects in Sonoma and Mendocino 
Counties, Calif. 

Many complete reports and briefs have been submitted previously to you and 
ther Members of the Congress, so, in order to save time, may I merely make 

ote of these because they should currently be in your files for reference and 

» substantiate the critical situation we face and the need for quick action. 

Report of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, dated September 9, 
1948, as revised and approved by the division engineer, South Pacific division, 
he Board of Engineers for River and Harbors, and the chief of engineering 

H. Doe. 585, Sist Cong., 2d sess.). 

Condensed report prepared for Sonoma County Flood Control Water Con 
servation District by the Whipple Engineering Co., dated May 1950. 

The report on utilization of water from the proposed Russian River project 
prepared for the Sonoma County Flood Control and Water Conservation District 
y the Whipple Engineering Co., dated October 1950. 

Report to the Congress of the United States covering the Russian River proj 
ects in California prepared by north-coast office, California State Chamber of 
Commerce, dated March 28, 1951. 

Additional material prepared for current presentation dated May 14, 1953. 

The Russian River project—extracts from Federal, State, and district reports 
prepared by Paul L. Nichols, chief engineer, Sonoma County Flood Control and 
Water Conservation District, May 1, 1953. 

(Additional information was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Lytrix. I would like to emphasize the urgency for further 
planning on this project. As you know, the local interests have 
agreed to put up 5,500,000 when the project is ready for construc- 
tion. They were pleased to have had an allocation for the last fiscal 
year, and we would like to request that sufficient funds be allocated 
to bring the project to a stage where we would be ready to request 
construction funds in fiscal 1955. The water table is dropping rap- 
dly. It is a very large agricultural county. It is the second largest 
producer of grade A milk in California. It takes a lot of water for 
the dairy business. The domestic water supplies are getting dan- 
gerously low. Our ground-water supply is becoming depleted and we 
must develop aboveground storage. We are intending to authorize 
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the bond issue by the sale of domestic water to various cities, It 
a very important project and we urge your every consideration. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. ' 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to call Mr. J. M. Daw, a former mayor 
of Santa Rosa, and now chairman of the board of public utilities of 
that city. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear vou. Mr. Daw. 

Mr. Daw. I have a printed copy of a statement, and I would like to 
supplement that very briefly. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT By J. M. Daw, MeMBER oF THE City COUNCIL OF THE CITY oF SAN A 
Rosa AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BoArb OF PuBLIC UTILITIES OF THE CITY OF San A 
Rosa 


1, The city of Santa Rosa is a potential customer for 5,000 or more acre-feet 
annually of water to be developed by the proposed Russian River project, co1 
montly known as Coyote Valley Dam. (See resolution by the city council unde: 
date of November 14, 1950, attached hereto as exhibit 1.) 

2. The financial success of the aforesaid project is dependent upon the firm 
commitment and continuous support by the city of Santa Rosa. 

54. The city of Santa Rosa has served notice upon the board of supervisors, 
as trustees of the Sonoma County Flood Control and Conservation District 
that the expiration date of the aforesaid commitment for 5,000 acre-feet of water 
cannot, under any circumstances, be extended beyond the year 1955 due to thi 
depletion of underground storage and increased consumption. (See resolution 
by the city council under date of November 18, 1952, attached hereto as exhibit 
2.) 

4. The board of public utilities of the city of Santa Rosa is now serving 9,510 
customers as of date of January 1, 1953, reflecting an overall population of ap- 
proximately 34,000 people. 

5. The city of Santa Rosa is dependent upon underground sources for its 
entire domestic and industrial needs except for a storage of approximately 300 
acre-Teet 

6. The underground storage is not adequate to meet the current needs of the 
city of Santa Rosa and the rural area immediately adjacent thereto. 

(See city engineer’s report under date of April 30, 1953, attached hereto as 
exhibit 3.) 

7. The costs of development of additional storage for temporary use and on 
a short-term amortization is prohibitive. On a long-term amortization the 
estimated costs to develop storage sufficient for current and future needs of 
Santa Rosa, independent of the Russian River project, is approximately the 
same per acre-foot as set forth in the aforesaid commitment ($48 per acre-foot) 

(See engineer’s report under date of April 30, 1958, attached hereto as exhibit 
3.) 

8. That on September 2, 1952, the board of public utilities, authorized the 
city engineer to proceed to develop an additional well to supplement our present 
output. 

9. That the aforesaid proposal to develop an additional well met with vigor- 
ours protest and threat of injunction against the city of Santa Rosa by rural 
residents. (See petition under date of November 5, 1952, attached hereto as 
exhibit 4. Also see copy of Santa Rosa Press Democrat dated February 20, 
1953, and copy of Santa Rosa Press Democrat dated March 3, 1953.) 

10. The proposed injunction is no idle threat, being based upon recent liti- 
gation. via: California cases, City of San Bernardino v. City of Riverside (18607 
198, p. 784, 1921), City of Pasadena y. City of Alhambra et al. (3302d 908, 207 
p. 2d 17, 1949). 

1. Time is of the utmost importance in dealing with the aforesaid critical 
conditions. If the Russian River project is not well underway by the time 
stipulated by the aforesaid commitment, Santa Rosa, will be forced to seek 
an independent source of water and withdraw its support of the project. 

In conclusion, it is the firm conviction of the members of the city council 
and the board of public utilities of the city of Santa Rosa that prompt action 
bv this Congress is required to insure continuous development and early co! 
pletion of the proposed Russian River project. This conclusion is based upon 
the urgent need of flood control and the requirements of agriculture in this 
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as presented by Mr. Lyttle, a member of this delegation. The support 
red by the city of Santa Rosa is a vital factor in the amortization of its cost 
erefore urge favorable consideration of the required appropriation for this 


iat 
a 


ION REAFFIRMING NEEDS AND COMMITMENT OF CITY OF SANTA ROSA TO RECEIVE 
\TER FOR DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION FROM THE SONOMA COUNTY FLOOD CONTROL 


VD WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT PROJECT COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE RUSSIAN 
Rk PROJECT 


Whereas on the 14th day of November 1950, the City Council of the City of 
ta Rosa adopted its resolution No. 3389 setting forth the need of the city of 
Kosa for additional supply of water for domestic distribution, and 
Vhereas developments of the past 2 years have revealed a lowering of the 
ter table and an increasing consumer demand upon the city in excess of origi- 
expectations, and 
Whereas this council in recognition of the fact that what benefits Sonoma 
inty benefits the city of Santa Rosa is willing to delay determination and 
on of additional sources of water insofar as possible in order to partici- 
te in the Russian River project financially and promotionally, but facts avail- 
» this council indicate that this city will require a substantial additional 
pply of water for domestic distribution within not more than 5 years from 
date hereof and in order to protect the consumers dependent upon this city 
t have determined the source and commenced development thereof not later 
in durng the year 1955: Now, therefore be it 
Resolwed by the Council of the City of Santa Rosa, That this city in support 
the immediate urgency of completion of plans and undertaking of construc- 
the Coyote Valley phase of the Russian River project reaffirms its com- 
ment of its resolution No, 3389 that the City Council of the City of Santa 
ltosa “is prepared to enter into a contract with the Sonoma County Water and 
Conservation District for the use of a minimum of 5,000 acre-feet of filtered water 
nnually at a cost not to exceed $47.80 per acre-foot annually for a period of 
\) years, provided that the city of Santa Rosa may elect to receive 6,000 acre- 
eet annually of raw water in lieu of filtered water at a cost not to exceed $31 
per acre-foot, and provided further that this amount of water, at the option of 
the city of Santa Rosa, may be increased from time to time to a maximum of 
5,000 acre-feet annually”; and it is further 
Resolved, That this council is prepared to assist in every way possible in the 
promotion and work of converting the Russian River plan into a reality. 
RESO TION URGING FORMATION OF THE SONOMA COUNTY WATER AND CONSERVATION 
\ND THE APPROPRIATION BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF FUNDS AS NECESSARY 
0 CONSUMMATE CONSTRUCTION OF RUSSIAN RIVER PROJECT AS SET FORTH IN H, 
5742, 81ST CONGRESS 


R. 


Whereas a critical shortage of water is developing in and ad¥acent to the 
vy of Santa Rosa and elsewhere in the county of Sonoma, State of California; 


Whereas at the present time the city of Santa Rosa is dependent upon wells 
or underground storage for its principal source of supply; and 

Whereas underground storage as a dependable source of supply in this area 
s now jeopardized by a progressive lowering of the water table and an ever 
creasing consumer demand ; and 

Whereas it appears as an urgent necessity that the city of Santa Rosa proceed 
nmediately to develop new sources of supply and to this end construction of 
storage basins of adequate capacity in adjacent areas having sufficient runoff 
during the rainy season is under consideration, however, preliminary studies 
ndicate that the proposed development of the Russian River through the forma 
tion and operation of the Sonoma County water and conservation district offers 
the best and most economic solution of our water problems, and would be the 
ost beneficial to this entire geographic area; and 

Whereas preliminary surveys by the trustees of said district indicate that 
sufficient water can be furnished by said district to meet the needs of Santa 
Rosa at a cost comparable to that of other projects under study by the said 
ity of Santa Rosa; and 

Whereas the city council of Santa Rosa is prepared to enter into a contract 
vith the Sonoma County water and conservation district for the use of a mini 
um of 5,000 acre-feet of filtered water annually at a cost not to exceed $47.80 
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per acre-foot annually for a period of 50 years, provided that the city of Santa 
Rosa may elect to receive 6,000 acre-feet annually of raw water in lieu of fil 
tered water at a cost not to exceed $31,000 per acre-foot: And provided furth« 
That this amount of water, at the option of the city of Santa Rosa, may bk 
increased from time to time to a maximum of 15,000 acre-feet annually: Now, 
therefore, he it 

Resolved, By the city council of the city of Santa Rosa, that the board of supe: 
visors of the county of Sonoma, State of California, be respectfully requeste; 
and urged to proceed without further delay the needed development of said Rus 
sian River project through the formation of the Sonoma County water and co: 
servation district: and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Bureau of the Budget be respectfully requested t: 
approve and include in the current national budget an appropriation for the « 
of the Federal Government's participation in said project as set forth in H. R 
5472, Sist Congress 

Aprit 30, 1953. 
BoaRp oF PUsBLic UTILITIES 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: Consumption of water by customers of the city of Santa Rosa 
has increased, at an almost uniform rate, 106 percent in a 10-year period. (See 
chart A’) Granting that this growth may not maintain that rate of 10.6 percent 
a year, it is still logical that the increase will average 5 percent a year for the 
next 83 years and reach an annual demand of 1,700,000,000 gallons, or 5,200 acre 
feet, in 1956. 

Our presently available annual supply is estimated at 1,500,000,000 gallons 
which will be exceeded by the anticipated demand in 1954. However, because 
of falling water levels in our underground supply (see table B), and the general 
California history of diminishing yield from underground supply, this figure 
eannot be guaranteed. 

Since the drilling of additional wells is threatened by injunction we have in 
vestigated availability of low-cost, low-capacity, surface storage in streams near 
Santa Rosa; namely Santa Rosa and Sonoma Creeks. 

Rough estimates indicate that this supply would demand immediate outlay 
of at least the following: 


Construction costs___-~- besten dhheenkes 210, OO 
Rights-of-way, property damages, road relocations____- 5, 000 
Incidentals ceded ; sable , 000 


i  —_— - ‘ 815, 000 


to provide storage of less than 350 acre-feet, making this expedient financial] 
not feasible at an acre-foot cost of $900. 

Before the Coyote Valley-Russian River project was considered we had in 
vestigated possible long-range, high capacity surface storage for the city of 
Santa Rosa and found it possible to secure and construct this storage on Mark 
West Creek for a cost of $157 per acre-foot. This plan would entail additiona 
expenditures for treatment and transmission facilities, making it as costly as 
purchase of water from the Russian River project. It is, however, still avai 
able, and will have to be undertaken by the city of Santa Rosa if the Russian 
River project is not to be completed before our needs greatly exceed our supply 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK B. Saries, City Engineer 


TABLE B.—To accompany report to Board of Public Utilities under date of 
ipril 30, 1953 
[Lowest pumping level (feet from ground surface to water level) recorded in 3 city wells 
between 1949 and 1952, with rainfall during same period] 


Well No. 


1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 
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the Honorable Alex McCluskey, Mayor, and to the Councilmen of the City of 
Santa Rosa: 

We, the undersigned, residents of Sonoma County, California, and owners or 

upants of real property within the general vicinity for the location of new 

‘oposed municipal! wells, respectfully, severally, represent that the use and value 
f our respective properties is critically dependent for water from wells existing 

id in use On our respective properties, and that the basic water supply available 
generally in our respective wells is definitely limited in amount, and that said 

pply of water, at the present time, is dangerously low for existing and pres 

ctive use. It is our considered judgment that any further wells undertaken 

r municipal purposes, in the general vicinity of our respective properties, would 

uusly burden the existing underground waters of our properties, and would 
ctively rob our respective wells of all water. Wherefor, we respectfully urge 
the city of Santa Rosa, seek out other places or means for the desired 1e 
lishment of its supply of water. 

Mr. Daw. Santa Rosa enters this picture merely as a means of 

ortizing the costs of this project. In order to justify the under- 

iking, we have entered into a firm commitment to purchase some 

000 or more acre-feet annually of water to be developed by the 

issian River project to help amortize the cost of the project, but 

is limited as to the time factor. It is specifically stated that unless 

a pene is well under way by the year 1955, the city of Santa Rosa 

will 1ave to withdraw its support and seek inde pendent sources of 
vater. 

It is the time factor that 1 want to stress to you. There is a critical 
ondition facing us in the city of Santa Rosa, and threatened [itiga- 
tion to enjoin us from developing an additional well to supplement 
our present output. AndsoI plead for time. 

I have here an exhibit, the press. You can see from the headlines 
that the people are objecting, and we have not yet reached a determi- 
nation whether or not we shail go out and provide temporary check 
dams, at a tremendous cost, or face this opposition. That is our 
problem. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

[ am Hubert B. Scudder, Representative in Congress from the First 
District of California. 

I would like to supplement what was said by Mr. Daw and Mr. 
Lyttle, to the effect that this valley has increased in population since 
World War II by 60 percent. Employment has increased by 64 
percent. And the value of manufacturing enterprises has shown a 
236 percent increase. 

The economy of the whole valley is dependent upon this particular 
project, and, as Mr. Daw sts ited, if this project is not brought to 
fruition quickly, they must spend many millions of dollars to develop 
| municipal water plant for their own purposes. This project will 
take care of all their needs in the forseeable future, and the project, 
if completed, will give to the entire valley water for domestic, indus- 
trial, and agricultural uses. It will also eliminate a $750,000 flood 
loss that occurs every year. 

There has been some opposition, but only by a small minority of 
the people concerned. TI have information that I believe is authentic, 
that at least 90 percent of the people in Mendocino County are for 
the project, and about 10 percent have been making a protest against 
it. Sonoma County is 100 percent for this project. 

I believe the best interests will be served by bringing the survey to 
a quick conclusion. The survey is better than 50 percent complete, 
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and if we can get sufficient money to carry on the survey for this 
project, we will be able to let contracts in fiscal 1955. 

1 have three telegrams that just arrived this morning from promi- 
nent people in the area. One is from Mr. Lloyd Bittenbender, aes 
chairman of the Water Resources Board; another is from Mr. Ted 
Burnette, president of the Mendocino County Board of Realtors: and 
the other is from Messrs. Ray Ledford, Lewis F. Johnson, Harry 


Hopper, Gene Schamber, Clyde Barnes, and Alex Thomas, land 
owners along the Russian River who have been flooded each year and 
severe damage done. 

I will ask that you kindly include my statement in the record and 
give favorable consideration to this project, because it is a worthy 
project, it has been well investigated. The survey is half completed. 
and we want it completed so that we can be ready to ask for appro- 
priations and the local entities can call their elections to vote the bond 
issues necessary for their contribution. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Scudder is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY HON. Hupserr B. Scupper, M. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear before you today in 
behalf of the Russian River project located in my congressional district in 
California. 

I believe that most of the members of the committee are quite familiar with 
this project, due to hearings held in 1951 and again in 1952. A record of the 
same may be found on page 1838, part 2, of hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Civil Functions of May 4, 1951; and on page 220, part 2, of hearings before 
the same committee on February 21, 1852. 

The Russian River project was authorized May 17, 1950, by Public Law 516, 
2d session of the Sist Congress. Appearances before this committee and its 
counterpart in the Senate by myself and representatives from the area con 
cerned, resulted in money being made available to the Corps of Engineers i: 
1952 for the commencement of planning phases of the project. 

The survey has been progressing satisfactorily, and if the engineers ars 
granted sufficient funds they will be able to complete the planning phases and 
be prepared to let bids for construction. 

The Russian River watershed commences in east-central Mendocino County 
and runs through a large portion of Sonoma County. It embraces approximately 
1,500 square miles of a highly populated and productive area. The project 
is a multipurpose one in that it will provide means for flood control as well 
as establishing a water supply source—for which there is a dire need. 

As has been pointed out before, local authority has been established which 
is competent and anxious to enter into negotiations with Federal and State 
authorities to provide a considerable portion of the money involved. 

The city of Santa Rosa, the largest city in the watershed, is facing an extremely 
dangerous situation due to shortage of water for domestic, commercial, and 
agricultural use. In testimony presented before you today, you will note the 
anxiety on the part of the residents of this city to have construction of the 
Russian River project started as quickly as possible. 

The ever-increasing water shortage in that area is reaching alarming pro 
portions while, at the same time, floodwaters from the Russian River cause 
yearly damages in excess of $750,000 to property and agricultural lands. 

Since World War II the population of this area has increased by 60 percent 
Employment has increased by 64 percent, and the value of manufacturing enter 
prises has shown a 236-percent increase. Due to its accessibility to the metro 
politan San Francisco Bay area, this section of northern California contains 
highly desired potential sites for industrial location, and it offers a great appeal! 
for residential development. 

The main obstacle to a full realization of the potentiality of this area lies 
in the shortage of water. The Russian River project is the answer to this 
problem, and it can be developed upon lines already approved by the Congress 
and the Army engineers if the balance of funds are made available to carry out 
the work already commenced. 
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[ respectfully urge this committee to recommend sufficient money in order 
pring the planning to a point where contracts for some construction can be 
in fiscal 1955, and thereby greatly relieve the anxiety of the people affected. 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record a statement received from 
\fr. Charles Kasch on the Russian River. 
The matter referred to follows:) 


The United States Corps of Army Engineers has heretofore filed a report 
ommending certain works on the Russian River in California, including the 
mstruction of a dam in Coyote Valley, Mendocino County, California. 

the Mendocino County Farm Bureau has gone on record in opposition to the 
plat A statement of this opposition has been filed with Hon. Glenp Davis. of 

e House Appropriations Committee, and with Kenneth J. Bousquet, Secretary 

f the Senate Appropriations Committee, together with duly certified copies oi 
my authority to appear for the Farm Bureau with full authority to act. 

it is requested that this statement be made a part of any hearing before either 
committee in connection with any requests by the Army Engineers for further 
funds, either directly or indirectly, in connection with the Russia River projects. 
Because of the expense involved, it is impossible for the Farm Bureau to send 
witnesses to Washington to give oral testimony at the hearing 

The report of the Army Engineers estimates that the initial estimated cost 
of the Coyote Valley Dam is $17 million, of which amount approximately $5 mil 
ion is to be provided by local interests. The local interests involved are Sonoma 
and Mendocino Counties in California, Sonoma County being downstream from 
Mendocino. The ultimate cost cannot be estimated, but, from past experience 
it is safe to assert that it will be vastly in excess of $17 million. 

To date there has been no expression by the taxpayers of either Sonoma or 
Mendocino Counties that they appreve the project and are willing to bond them- 
selves to contribute a minimum of $5 million as che share of the local interests. 

An enabling act was passed in 1949 by the California Legislature creating the 
Mendocino County Flood Control and Water Conservation District (1949 Cal 
Stat., p. 1811). <A similar act was passed in 1949 creating the Sonoma County 
Flood Control and Water Conservation District (1949 Cal. Stat., p. 1793). 

Each of these acts provides that the supervisors may delineate zones of 
benefit from the project and then submit to the voters of the counties the 
question of whether the zones so proposed should be approved. The acts also 
provide for submission of a bond issue to the voters to raise funds needed to 
provide the local contribution. 

To the present there has been no expression by the voters of either county 
relative to the project. It is recognized that an election for a bond issue cannot 
be held until a definite amount is determined. 

However, legal machinery has been provided to vote on the creation of zones 
of benefit in each county and for an election to determine whether the proposed 
zones should be approved. This machinery was provided 4 years ago but no 
election has been held. 

The project, according to the report of the United States Army engineers, is 
entirely conditioned upon approval of it by local interests and the contribution 
by local interests of a minimum of approximately $5 million. 

It is the position of the Mendocino County Farm Bureau that no further 
expenditure of Federal funds should be made on this project unless and until 
it is approved by a vote of the people in the Counties of Sonoma and Mendocino, 
r either of them. If further expenditure of Federal funds is made and the 
ocal interests when an election is held later do not approve the plan and are 
unwilling to participate it would appear that it would be a great waste of public 
funds. The project requires agreement and cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the local interests. No public officer of either Mendocino or 
Sonoma Counties can make a definite commitment to furnish funds toward the 
project and before it can actually go forward, there must be a meeting of minds 
by the Congress of the United States through an appropriation and the people 
of the areas involved expressed by and through an election. It has been esti- 
mated that a sum in excess of $500,000 would be required to prepare plans and 
specifications and that smaller sums would be required for preliminary surveys 
and investigations. 

The report of the Army engineers has been approved, Congress has authorized 
the project about 2 years ago, but to date nothing has been done to determine 
the attitude of the people of the counties involved. 


‘ 
l 
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It is the position of the Mendocino County Farm Bureau that under existing 
California law referred to above, before any further expenditures are made 
approval of the project should be obtained through an election in the counties 
concerned and if existing legislation is not adequate, further legislation should 
be enacted by the State of California. In short, it does not seem to be sound 
economy to spend large sums of public money on a proposed project unless there 
is assurance that the project will be consummated. 

Accordingly, the Mendocino County Farm Bureau urges that no further ap 
propriations be made in connection with the Russian River project by direct act of 
Congress and that no sums be appropriated to the Army engineers which could 
be diverted for that purpose until such time as approval of the project is assured 
by a vote of the people of the areas involved in California. 

It might further be added that the Mendocino County Farmn Bureau is opposed 
to the Federal Government either through the Army engineers, or the Reclama 
tion Bureau, entering into any project having to do with the Russian River in 
California. The Russian River has its source in Mendocino County and empties 
into the Pacific Ocean in Sonoma County. The entire course of the stream is 
wholly within the Counties of Mendocino and Sonoma. The Farm Bureau be- 
jieves that whatever should be done, if anything, is a problem for the counties 
involved and the State of California. The construction of this proposed dam 
not only involves the taking from the tax rolls of valuable property in Men 
docino County, but it also involves valuable water rights along the Russian 
River which should be a matter for determination in California by the Cali- 
fornia Division of Water Resources and the courts of California. 

In conclusion, every effort should be made during these trying times to 
avoid useless expenditures and waste. It would be sheer folly to spend further 
Federal money in connection with the proposed Russian River project unless 
there is an expression of approval of the project by the voters of the local areas, 


Mr. Grirrirn. I call on Congressman Leroy Johnson. 
Mr. Davis. We are glad to have testimony from Wisconsin’s gift 
to California. 


THE NEW HOGAN DAM, THE NEW MELONES DAM, THE SAN JOAQUIN 
RIVER LEVEES 


Mr. Jonunson. I shall be very brief. First I would like to present 
for the record a statement prepared by Mr. W. B. Hogan, former city 
manager of Stockton, Calif. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Gentlemen, there is submitted herewith for your consideration a brief brochure 
of three flood-control projects for which we are seeking Federal appropriations 
in order that the necessary engineering work, including the preparation of plans 
and specifications, may be done. 

The projects and the appropriations requested are as follows: 


The New Hogan Tet... niu. ak tions i _.... $200, 000 
The New Melones Dam__-_ in _.. 100,000 
The San Joaquin River levees___..........._.-_~- ‘ sine ancés | eo 


The projects have all been approved by Congress in Public Law 534, 78th Con- 
gress, 2d session, and by the State of California for non-Federal costs, by chapter 
1514 of the 1945 Statutes. 

A brief description of the organizations making the request, a short out- 
line of our flood problems and damages resulting therefrom, and the present 
status of each project is set forth in the following pages. 

Several previous requests have been made to both the House and the Senate 
committees for funds with which to implement the construction of these proj- 
ects. Other than small amounts for preliminary engineering and planning, 
no allocations have been made for the projects. We feel ‘that the time has 
arrived when our projects should be recognized and appropriations made there- 
for. 

A copy of our statement is being mailed to you in advance in the hope that 
you may find a little time to scan the same. 
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We are not unmindful of the national and international situation that exists 
in the world today. 

We are fully cognizant of the many economic, military, and financial problems 
which now confront our Nation and which must be resolved by the Congress of 
the United States. 

We feel, however, that even in periods of national emergency we should try 
to continue with our internal improvements as they have a national defense 
value also. 

During the recent World War we carried on at a fairly large scale, and we 
should be able to carry on on a reasonable scale during the present emergency 
which may last for years. 

We feel that we would be remiss in our duty to our respective localities if 
we did not briefly present to your honorable body an account of some of the 

vicissitudes of nature which have so recently been heaped upon us with such 
destructive intensity, and which have a direct bearing upon National, State, 
and local welfare. 


INTERESTED PARTIES 


This statement is being presented by W. B. Hogan, a consulting engineer, repre- 
resenting the following entities, and with the request that it be inserted in 
the records: 

(1) The County of San Joaquin. 

(2) The City of Stockton 

(3) The Stockton and East San Joaquin Water Conservation District. 

(4) North San Joaquin Water Conservation District. 

(5) The Flood Control Association of the Lower San Joaquin River and its 
Tributaries. 

A brief description of the above organizations follows: 


COUNTY OF SAN JOAQUIN 


The county of San Joaquin is a political subdivision of the State of California, 
lying at the foot of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains just east of 
the confluence of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. A large portion of 
the county lies in the delta of these two rivers. The county contains nearly 1 
million acres of exceedingly fertile land. 


Population in 1950 was a Sebi — ditedin 210, 000 
Present estimated popul: ition __ 230, 000 
Assessed peinatinn a .... $309, 911, 950 
County seat: Stockton, population (including metropolitan area) ‘ 

Value of commercial crops, 1952__- . i Sided tphdes $156, 438, 675 


Ranks fourth in the State and fourth in the United States in total value of 
agricultural products. 


CITY OF STOCKTON 


The city of Stockton is a political subdivision of the State of California, 
incorporated in 1850. It is the county seat of San Joaquin County,-located at 
the head of deep water ocean navigation on the San Joaquin River. 

The port of Stockton serves the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 


Tonnage moved in 1952, approximately__-_- __._.tons 2, 000, 000 
Area sreidetieameanatnedapale a : “ square miles 13. 404 
Population (estimated, 1953) a Y ‘ 85, 000 
Assessed valuation (lands and improvements) : : $102, 167, O8O 


STOCKTON EAST SAN JOAQUIN WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


A political entity organized under the laws of the State of California, primarily 
for the conservation and development of a water supply for irrigation and 
domestic and industrial uses. It comprises a highly developed agricultural area 
and includes about 16,000 acres of urban development. Many large and im- 
portant industries are located in the urban area. 


Area ... . atindenteeuttl — ac 84, 000 
Population, including city of Stockton (approximately )_ aachllaatan 150, 000 


Assessed valuation (land only) __- ’ ; . $37, 003, 785 
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NORTH SAN JOAQUIN WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


A political entity organized under the laws of the State of California primari 
for the conservation and development of a water supply for irrigation, domestic, 
and industrial uses. It comprises a highly developed agricultural area. 
Area eoarees oa ; ee Lae o> ee 52. 000 
Population, including the city of Lodi (approximately) —~--------~- 30, 000 
Assessed valuation (land only) _- Z : wets panes aounpeae” WEEE Me OOO 


THE FLOOD-CONTROL ASSOCIATION OF THE LOWER SAN JOAQUIN RIVER AND ITS 
TRIBUTARIES 


A voluntary organization representing owners of approximately 150,000 acres 
of land along the Lower San Joaquin River and in the delta. 

Organized in 1938 for the purpose of securing flood protection for the lands 
and communities it represents. 


OBJECTIVES 


On behalf of the listed organizations herein, I am requesting appropriations for 
the following Federal-authorized projects in the amounts set forth: 

Gop? Gemaemien Mtvew events a ee Ses. KEL $800, 000 

(b) New Melones Dam 

(c) New Hogan Dam 


The above requests are far below those made by local interests to the California 
Flood Control Conference (a statewide voluntary group interested in flood con- 
trol) and to the California State Reclamation Board (a State agency). How- 
ever, they are the amounts recommended by the California State Water Resources 
Board, (a state-wide agency), and it is the desire of local interests to cooperate 
with and coordinate their activities with said Board. We are, therefore, follow- 


ing their recommendations with the hope that your honorable committee will give 
favorable recognition to our requests. 


PREVIOUS REQUESTS 


Requests have been made on several occasions to previous Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both the House of Representatives and the Senate for initial ap- 
propriations for each of these projects, in amounts of $500,000 and more. To 
date, with the exception of small sums appropriated for planning, no funds for 
actual construction have been appropriated. 


STREAMS IN SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY PRESENTING FLOOD PROBLEMS 


San Joaquin County lying as it does just east of confluence of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers, with a large portion within the delta of these two rivers, 
is in the most precarious position, with respect to floods, of any county in the 
Central Valley of the State of California. 

The county suffers from floods on each of the following streams: 

(1) San Joaquin River from the delta to Friant Dam and the following 
tributaries: 

(2) Stanislaus River 

(3) Calaveras River 

(4) Bear Creek 

(5) Mokelumne River 

(6) Dry Creek (tributary to the Mokelumne River) 

(7) Cosumnes River (tributary to the Mokelumne River) 

(8) Lower River Delta Waterways. 

On each of the three first streams listed above there are Federal and State- 
authorized projects, the status of which will be set forth later in his statement. 

On the last four streams above listed, authorized surveys and reports are now 
being made by the United States Army engineers. 

In addition to the above listed streams upon which there are Federal and 
State-authorized projects, the following tributaries of the San Joaquin River 
above the Stanislaus River contribute to the flood problems of San Joaquin 
County: 

(1) The Tuolumne River: 

(a) Cherry River Dam (an authorized project now under construction). 

(b) New Don Pedro Dam (an authorized project). 
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2) Merced County stream group: (a) Bear River (an authorized project). 

San Joaquin County is interested in and urges the early completion of all of 
the above projects. 

During periods of unusual floods, some of the waters of the Kings River over- 
flow into the San Joaquin River near Fresno and add an additional burden to 
ts already overloaded channel. The completion of the Pine Flat Dam now 

der construction will correct this situation. 

Che flood flows of the Merced River enter the San Joaquin River west of the 

ty of Merced and add to the volume of floodwaters to be carried by the lower 
San Joaquin River. 

Che sum total of the heavy flood flows of the San Joaquin River and all its 
tributaries is more than the river can carry within its banks. Floods are inevi- 
ible on the lower reaches of the watershed. 

Che completion of the now authorized projects on the watershed is the solution 
to our problem. 

Floods on the Mokelumne River and its tributaries (Dry Creek and Cosumnes 
River), in addition to causing heavy damages to valley agricultural lands along 
their courses, also cause an increase in the height of the flood plane in the delta 
channels and retard the discharge of the San Joaquin River as it enters the delta. 


DAMAGES IN SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY FROM THE 1950 FLOOD ON ALL STREAMS WITHIN 
THE COUNTY 


Following is an estimate of the flood damages caused by all streams in San 
Joaquin County due to the floods of November and December of 1950: 


Field crops a . cs Sa pitta . $776,930 
Farm homes i‘ sea Su 315, 000 
Erosion ‘ ‘ : : 312, 975 
Farm fences, equipment, pumps, ete- wane eae eae 151, 200 
Venice Island ‘ ‘ = " . 250, 000 
Sewage plants, diversion dam, fish ladder, gravel pits, gold dredger__ 181, 000 
County bighways_- -----~- plete ; hes ; aia 513, 000 
State highways_--- ‘ wrmaldnite ; : 336, 000 
Public utilities__.__~_- - d : . 600, 000 


Total__ aa wai Gein 5 7 ._.. 3, 436, 105 


The above figures do not include intangible and latent damages which cannot 
be estimated; neither do they include sums spent by the United States Army 
engineers and the State of California on emergency work primarily for the 
closing of levee breaks. The Chief of Engineers made available $2 million for 
this work in the Central Valley and the State of California a similar amount. 

It would be safe to say that the overall damages in San Joaquin County alone 
from the 1950 floods exceeded $5% million. 


DAMAGES FROM FLOODS, SAN JOAQUIN RIVER WATERSHED 


During the past 50 years there have been 40 floods of damaging magnitude on 
the major streams of the San Joaquin River watershed. Approximately one- 
third resulted primarily from rain and the remainder were caused by melting 
snow. 

The most recent major floods occurred during the seasons 1937-38, 1950—51. 
During the former season 3 rain floods and 1 snow-melt flood occurred. In 
the 1950-51 seasons there occurred one of the largest and most devastating rain 
floods in the history of California. 

The United States Army Engineers in House Document 2, 78th Congress, 2 
session, estimated the flood damages of the 1937-38 floods on the San Joaquin 
River group of streams to be $5,339,590. Based on current values, this figure 
would be close to $8 million. 

The damages resulting from the 1950-51 flood on the San Joaquin River group 
was estimated to be approximately $7,500,000. 

Approximately 50 percent of the damages resulting from these 2 floods oc- 
curred in San Joaquin County. 

The average annual flood damage from floods on the San Joaquin River water- 
shed is estimated by the United States Army Engineers to be $1,460,000 (see 
H. Doc. 2, 78th Cong., 2d sess.). 
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CALAVERAS RIVER 


This stream is in reality more of a tributary to the delta of the San Joaquin 
River than to the river as such. The city of Stockton and approximately 100,000 
acres of rich agricultural land lie in the path of its floods. Partial protection 
is afforded the area by the Hogan Dam, built by the city of Stockton for that 
purpose in 1930. The existing structure would afford practically no protection 
against a major flood on the watershed such as occurred in 1911. 

The United States Army Engineers in House Document 545, TSth Congress, 24 
session, estimated the average annual flood damage to this stream to be $177,000 
Considered on the basis of urban and agricultural development since the last 
war, this figure should be doubled. 


STATUS OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE BEING REQUESTED 


sa? Joaquin River levees 

Location: San Joaquin, Stanisiaus, and Merced Counties. 

Description: Levee construction on San Joaquin River below mouth of Merced 
River, along the lower portion of Tuolumne and Stanislaus Rivers and through 
the upper delta and flowage rights for natural valley storage above the mout! 
of Merced River. 

Federal authorization: Public law 534, 78th Congress, 2d session (H. Doc 
7TS8th Cong., 2d sess.). 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Statutes of 1945. 

Justification: Protection of more than 100,000 acres of highly developed pro 
ductive agricultural lands and improvements thereon. 

Estimated first cost: $4,134,000. 

Funds appropriated to date (planning): Minor. 

Funds requested : $800,000. 


New Hogan Dam 

Location: On Calaveras River 3 miles south of the town of Valley Springs 

Description: On earth-fill dam incorporating the existing dam in the proposed 
structure, together with three auxiliary related earth-fill dikes. Reservoir capac 
ity 325,000 acre-feet with a maximum flood-control reservation of 133,000 acre-feet 

Federal authorization: Public Law 534, 78th Congress, 2d session (H. Doc. 545, 
78th Cong., 2d sess.). 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Statutes of 1945. 

Justification: Additional flood protection for the city of Stockton and farm 
lands along Calaveras River, Mormon Slough and diverting canal, and provision 
for conservation storage of approximately 190,000 acre-feet. 

Estimated first cost (H. Doe. 367, Sist Cong., 1st sess.) : $11,264,000 

Funds appropriated to date: No construction funds. 

Funds requested : $200,000. 

Remarks: The appropriation herein requested will permit the completion of 
final project plans so that bids for actual construction can be called for. 

Concerning the above project the city of Stockton at its own expense built the 
present Hogan Dam at a cost of over $2 million. The present structure affords 
protection from only normal floods. The damage from a repetition of the 1911 
fiood on this stream could well be several million dollars, as the area which would 
he affected is now highly developed and some of it thickly populated. Fortu- 
nately, there was no major flood on the watershed during the recent years. 


New Melones Dam 


Location: On Stanislaus River, 14 miles above town of Knights Ferry, two 
thirds of a mile below present dam. 

Description : Concrete arch dam. 

Federal authorization: Public Law 534, 78th Congress, 2d session (H. Doc. 2). 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Statutes of 1945. 

Justification: Protection of highly developed productive agricultural lands in 
Stanislaus and San Joaquin Counties. Conservation storage for 100,000 acres of 
land and power development. 

Estimated first cost (H. Doc. 367, 81st Cong., 1st sess.) : $47,810,000. 

Funds to date: Minor. 

Funds requested: $100,000. 

Remarks: The floodwaters on this stream do extensive damage along the course 


of the river itself and contribute heavily to volume of floodwaters of the San 
Joaquin River and the damages in Stanislaus and San Joaquin Counties resulting 
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therefrom. The underground water supply of 100,000 acres of agricultural land 
n the area is rapidly diminishing and a supplemental water supply must be 
rought in. The New Melones Dam will furnish this supply. ; 
<DS FOR PRELIMINARY PLANNING, ENGINEERING, AND SURVEYING ON PROJECTS AU- 
HORIZED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL, FOR 
STUDY AND REPORT THEREON BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS 


In San Joaquin County there is a project upon which a review report was au- 
horized in July of 1946 by the House Committee on Flood Control and upon 
which very little work has been done by the United States Army engineers due 
to lack of funds. This project involves a study on the Mokelumne River and. its 
tributaries in the interest of flood control and other multiple purposes. The 
amages from the 1950 flood on the Mokelumne River exceeded $1 million. 

Local interests request the allocation of ample funds to the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, in order that the Chief of Engineers may have sufficient 
funds with which to complete this study. 


OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY, DEFENSE AND WELFARE 


In considering this request for a Federal appropriation for the implementa- 

mn of the flood-control projects herein set forth, it is the view of local inter- 
ests that serious consideration must be given to their relationship to our na- 
tional economy, defense and welfare. For your consideration we submit the 
ollowing : 

(1) The Central Valley of California is one of the major food-producing areas 
n the United States. The cash income from all types of agriculture, including 
dairying and livestock, exceeded $1 billion in 1951, 

(2) Damages in excess of $32 million due to the 1950 floods was primarily 

agriculture. 

(3) Damage to agriculture in San Joaquin County alone exceeded $5 million. 

(4) California is a pivotal State in our national and international relations 

ith the Far East and the Orient Its economy must not be impaired. 

5) The Central Valley of California is the location of many important mili- 
ry establishments 

(6) Two of the largest military supply depots in the United States are lo- 
cated in San Joaquin County, to wit: 

(a) The Army Sharpe General Supply Depot with three annexes close by, 
now being enlarged at a cost of over $10 million; 

The Naval Supply Depot on the Stockton Deepwater channel near the 
F Stockton 

7) Ingress and egress by rail, highway, and waterway to and from the above 
establishments is seriously impaired by major flood disasters. 

(8) The main lines of three transcontinental railroads, viz: The Southern 
Pacific, the Western Pacific, and the Santa Fe, pass through San Joaquin County 
and the flooded areas. The former was out of service for 10 days during the 
December 1950 flood. 

(9) Two United States Highways, viz: U. 8S. 50 and U. S. 99, pass through 
the flooded areas in San Joaquin County. The former was closed to traffic be- 
tween Stockton and San Francisco for a period of 30 days in 1950. 

(10) Many State and county highways are flooded for prolonged periods 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion we submit as follows: 

(1) The projects herein enumerated have been authorized by the Congress 
of the United States 

(2) The State of California will finance all non-Federal costs. 

(3) Flood-control works in California have not kept pace with the develop- 
nent of the State. 

(4) Their construction should be accelerated at once. 

(5) In times of national emergency we should try to continue with our in 
ternal improvements as they have a national defense value. 

(6) The funds herein requested for the projects set forth are small, but 
nonetheless are important and will permit the starting of planning work. 

(7) In the interests of National, State, and local economy the funds herein 
requested should be appropriated by Congress. 
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Mr. Jonnson. I want to make a few general comments about the 
area we are talking about. 

I represent the 11th Congressional District of California, composed 
of San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties. Stockton is 12 feet above 
sea level, and the « area is not over 30 feet above sea level. The valley 
is drained by the San Joaquin River, and into this river flows man) 
mountain streams, so that we have had very devastating floods becausi 
of the breaking of the levees of the San Joaquin River. 

In the last 15 vears it is estimated that the annual flood damage is 
a little over $114 million. That is the direct damage, not counting 

crops and other indirect damages. 

There are three particular things I want the committee to appro 
priate for this year: 

(1) San Joaquin River levees. 

Mr. Cohen mentioned that there was still remaining $83,000 of the 
sum amie in the Flood Control Act of 1944 for initiation of 
flood-control works on the lower San Joaquin River and its tribu 
taries. We wonder if the committee could earmark that small amount 
to make further study of how to handle levee problems along the San 
Joaquin River. 

(2) We would like $100,000 for New Melones Dam. That would 
be study money. That is a key installation that would minimize and 
perhaps eliminate the damage of floods on the San Joaquin River. 

(3) We would like $200,000 set aside for New Hogan Dam. The 
old dam was built by the people of Stockton. It has been there since 
1927. As far back as 1911 the Army engineers built a canal to protect 
Stockton and to prevent sedimentation in the San Joaquin River from 
the Calaveras River. 

Mr. Crowell and Mr. Kidd will testify to certain projects, and I 
would like to now endorse whatever they have to say. They have a 
thorough understanding of the problem, and especially we would like 
to have appropriations for the Cherry Valley Dam, which will be a 
great help in minimizing floods in that area. 

I would also like to endorse all the statements and representations 
contained in the statement of Mr. W. B. Hogan, of Stockton. 

Thank vou. 

Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Chairman, will you permit the record to show 
that Mr. Hosmer and I are present ? 

Mr. Davis. The record will so indicate. 

Mr. Grirrrrn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce next, State 
Senator Louis G. Sutton, of Maxwell, who will speak on the Black 
Butte Dam. 

Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman, I see Jack Shelley here, and I say to 
him once a senator in California you always have the privilege of the 
floor. 

I will file a short statement for the record and take a few minutes 
of your time. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Sutton follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Louris G. SuTTON, STATE SENATOR, CALIFORNIA 


To the Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, Black Butte 
Dam and Reservoir, authorized by the 1944 Flood Control Act, Publie Law 
534, 78th Congress, 2d session, would be situated 9 miles west of Orland, Glenn 
County, Calif. (100 miles north of the city of Sacramento), on Stoney Creek. 
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Stony Creek is capable of adding from 30,000 to 50,000 second-feet to the flood 
crests of the Sacramento River. 

During fiscal year 1950, the sum of $95,000 was expended for planning 
from the Corps of Engineers civil functions budget. In 1951, an allotment 
of $7,000 for the same purpose was made by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army. 

The California State Water Resources Board has requested funds of Congress 
since 1949; and are now requesting an appropriation of $100,000 to complete 

inning the project. 

Black Butte Reservoir will control the floods on Stony Creek, and will greatly 

ssen the pressure on the Sacramento River levee system since the flood crests 

the two streams usually coincide. 

Che irrigation benefits, covering an area of 15,000 acres, would just about 
double the present benefits from two small reservoirs operated as the Orland 
project since 1916 by the United States Bureau of Reclamation. 

Previous estimates have placed the flood and irrigation benefits about equal. 

\t a hearing in Sacramento during December 1952, the State water resources 
board developed the fact that $100,000 would complete the preliminary plans 
Hence my urgent request for inclusion of this item in the Federal budget for 
1953-54. 


SHASTA DAM 


Mr. Surron. Shasta Dam is a great flood-control dam, but it rarely 
ever gets credit for the reason that flash floods can be created below 
the dam. 

Like Black Butte Dam and Reservoir it was authorized in 1944 for 
the purpose of flood control not only on Stony Creek, but on the main 
stream of the Sacramento River, and in 1950 from the Corps of 
Engineers’ funds, civil-function’s funds, $95,000 was expended in 
the State. 

In December of this year before the California State Water Re- 
sources Board it was developed that $100,000 would complete the 
study of this project and the evaluation of the benefits as divided 
between flood control and irrigation. 

It is presumed that irrigation and flood control will be about 50-50. 

The irrigation would double the irrigated economy of what is 
known as the Orland project. It might be of interest to know that the 
Orland project is one of the original reclamation projects along with 
the Newland project that we built in the valley. These projects go 
back to 1910 for construction, and this water from some 60,000 acre 
feet would just about double the economy of that area. 

In speaking of flood control for Stony Creek it is a wild stream, and 
it is the largest flood tributary on the Sacramento River. Unless we 
chain these tributaries to the Sacramento River main flood-control 
dam Shasta Dam will never gef its just credit for flood control. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. GrirritH. I would like to call next Mr. Fred T. Woell, president 
of the Upper Butte Creek Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Wortt. Mr. Chairman, my name is Fred T. Woell, and I am 
speaking as a citizen and a farmer in the upper Butte Creek area for 
the Upper Butte Creek Flood Control Association. 

I want to offer a statement from the Upper Butte Creek Flood Con- 
trol Association. 

In addition to that I would like to have indicated in the record that 
we have resolutions here favoring the completion of the project, and 
I would like to have the record show the resolutions offered. I will 
read the names of briefly. 
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We have a resolution from the Butte County Board of Supervisors, 
a resolution from the city of Chico, a resolution from the Chico 
Chamber of Commerce, a resolution from the Oroville Chamber ot 
Commerce, a resolution from the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of Butte County. We also have letters from the Durham Business 
men’s Association, the Durham Junior Women’s Club, and a letter 
from-the Durham Unified School District of Butte County. That 
concludes the resolutions and letters. 

Then, finally, we have a copy of a document dated January 31, 1949. 
I would like to have the caption of that included and the date indicat 
ing that this document is a resolution favoring the adopting of an 
agreement for the upkeep of the project after completion. 

All of these need to be filed only as far as the caption and name is 
concerned, 

My name is Fred T. Woell, a citizen of California, and a farmer 
the upper Butte Creek area near Durham, Calif. I represent the 
Upper Butte Creek Flood Control Association and speak for the farm- 
ers and residents of the Butte Creek and Little Chico area 

The people whom I represent want protection from flood by comple 
tion of the Butte Creek-Little Chico Creek project. 

The Butte Creek-Little Chico Creek project is an approved job and 
is over half completed by the Army engineers. Plans are complete 
and rights-of-way have been obt: tined for much of the proposed work. 
Work on this project was stopped because of the Korean situation. 

The plans for completion of the project provide for about 9 miles of 
channel clearance and approximately 18 miles of levee construction, 
with prov ision for diversion of floodwate rs of Little Chico Creek into 
Butte Creek. The Army engineers’ plan has the approval of our asso 
ciation and the people of the affected area. 

To date the Federal Government, through the Corps of Engineers, 
has expended about $946,000 on the project. The State of California, 
through the reclamation board has spent $123,000 for rights-of-way. 
A total of $1,069,000 is now invested in the project. An estimated 
expenditure of $700,000 Federal funds and $90,000 of State of Cali 
fornia money is necessary to complete the job. Thus the cost of the 
project will be borne by the Federal Government, the State of Cali 
fornia, and the local people’s share will consist of maintenance of the 
project. 

This project is a vital necessity for soil conservation and for the 
economic protection of many families on small farms and orchards 
and for the residents of the several communities. 

The farmlands in the area consist of vast acreage of highly devel 
oped and diversified agricultural lands. The upper portion consisting 
of many almond orchards, both large and small acreages, alfalfa 
plantings, walnuts, row crop, dairies, and poultry farms, all under 
Irrigation. 

The central and lower area includes almonds, row crop, such as 
beans, sugar beets, and milo and grain and livestock farming and the 
largest rice-producing area of Butte County. In the.event of a break 
in the upper part of Butte Creek this entire area would be flooded. 

Included in the area is the town of Durham, with its unified school 
system which provides both grammar and high school facilities for 
the area of approximately 400 square miles. 
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Also subject to severe damage is the Durham State Land Colony, 

seule by the State of C alifornia in 1918. The colony is made up 

of many small farms all of which are within the land ¢ olony irrigation 
ystem. 

* The Durham community area has a total of 368 farms with cropland 
otaling 46,150 acres, 6,057 acres of almond orchards and 21,500 acres 
of grazing land. The Richvale area consists of 53,000 acres of rice- 
ind, 418 acres orchard, and 5,000 acres grazing land. It is estimated 

that about half of the area, excluding grazing land is subject to heavy 
loss by flood from Butte Creek. 

JL ittle Chico Creek is a flood threat to the south portion of the city 

Chico with a population of 25,000, and to almond orchards and 
farm lands west of Chico as well as much of the industrial area of the 
ty. The Diamond Match Co. mill work plant, saw mill and match 

factory, as well as city and suburban homes and several grammar 
schools, the Southern Pacific Railway, the Western Pacific “Railw: ay 
and Highway 99K, the main highway in the Sacramento Valley east 
¢ the Sacramento River. All. highways and railroads are subject 
to severe damage, and were either washed out or closed during floods 
in the past. 

We in the Durham Almond district face the loss of our orchards and 
ruin in the event of flood, because almonds are highly vulnerable to 
continued high water t: ables and flooding. 

The history of Butte Creek is a repetition of levee breaks and floods. 
We now face greater damage than ever before, because of the de- 
velopment of the past 10 years. Natural drains have been filled in 
the process of leveling lands. This will cause flood waters to spread 
over larger areas than in the past. 

The condition of the channel of Butte Creek is worse now than ever 
before because of being choked with brush and filled with gravel and 
rock bars which have moved down from higher levels. Last January 
Butte Creek overflowed and it was necessary to sound a general alarm 
for help to sand bag the levee for several hundred feet, and yet the 
stream carried only half of the water of the recorded flood of 1937. 

If the Butte Creek project is not completed we may expect a terriffic 
flood in any year. It could even mean the cutting through of an 
entirely new channel which would mean the loss of a large amount of 
our best soil forever. 

We have resolutions requesting completion of this project by the 
Army engineers from the following groups: 

Butte County Board of Supervisors 

City of Chico 

Chico Chamber of Commerce 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce 

Butte County Associated Chambers of Commerce 
Durham Business Men’s Association 

Durham Junior Woman’s Club 

Durham Unified School District, board of education 

In behalf of the people whom I represent throughout the entire 
area in the Butte Creek—Little Chico flood area, I ask that this project 
be included for immediate completion and that necessary Federal 
funds be provided for the Government’s share of the coast, so that 

28690—5E 
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money already invested in the project will be protected and so that 
the land will be saved for the present owners as well as for future 
generations. 

Thank you gentlemen for your attention. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Mr. Davis. I just want to mention that Representative Engle whom 
I just noticed is now here testified this morning with respect to this 
Chico Creek situation. 

Mr. Woeit. Yes; he has been working with us, and he has gone over 
the question and has seen what we have there. 

Mr. Grirriru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to also mention that 
this item on the list is here in the projects on page 10. That is included 
in the major and minor tributary items. 

I would like to call next on Mr. John M. Luther, manager of the 
California Central Valleys Flood Control Association. 

Mr. Lurnuer. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement that I 
would like to have made a part of the record, and then I would like to 
briefly extend my remarks, if I may. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


In presenting the following statement to this committee, I am appearing on 
behalf of some 40 reclamation, drainage, and levee districts of the Sacramento 
Valley and Delta, as well as for landowners and counties contiguous to the Sacra 
mento River and its tributaries 

The recommendations presented to this committee by the California State 
Water Resources Board, as pertaining to the Sacramento engineering district, 
and particularly those applying to the Sacramento River and its tributary 
streams, have been closely studied by the California Central Valleys Flood 
Control Association. The association fully concurs in and supports these recom- 
mendations. In the opinion of our association, the recommendations of the water 
resourees board represent the minimum requirements for flood-control expendi- 
tures in the Sacramento Valley during the fiscal year 1953. 

The flood-control works on which I particularly wish to present the associa 
tion’s viewpoint include the Sacramento River project, the program for major 
and minor tributaries of the Sacramento River, Black Butte Dam, and Folsom 
Dam 

SACRAMENTO RIVER FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 


The Sacramento River project was authorized as a Federal flood control project 
in 1917. In 1944 standards of design were raised to meet the need for additional 
flood flows, a need made evident by the disastrous flood conditions which prevailed 
in 1937 and 1942 

At the present time the project has a total Federal cost estimated at $61,535,000 
toward which the Federal Government has contributed $43,811,500 to date. The 
Federal cost, to complete, therefore approximates $17,723,000. 

For 3 yeurs prior to fiscal year 1953-54, however, Federal appropriations for 
this project have heen limited to approximately $1 million annually, pending 
completion of studies to determine reliable cost figures for completion of the 
works to approved standards of construction ; and a definition of the respective 
responsibilities of Federal, State, and local governments as to completion, opera 
tion, and maintenance of project works. 

The reexamination of the Sacramento River flood control project was completed 
late in 1951, and subsequently recommendations and conclusions embodied in 
the report were incorporated in a memorandum of understanding developed by 
representatives of the United States Army Corps of Engineers, the Reclamation 
Board of the State of California, and the Department of Public Works of the 
State of California. 

Acceptance of this memorandum of understanding by the Federal and State 
agencies concerned provides a sound basis for completion of the project as rapidly 
as the necessary funds can be provided. 

Federal responsibility for maintenance of project units ceases when the units 
are completed and are taken over by the State government. Maintenance costs 
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ng the last several years have averaged between $500,000 and $600,000 an- 
lil It is quite apparent, therefore, that the Federal Government can effect 
substantial reduction of annial maintenance costs by expediting completion 
of the project, so that responsibility for maintenance can be assumed by the 
state of California 

rhe Central Valleys Flood Control Association supports the recommendation 

an appropriation of $5 million for this project during the fiscal year 1953. 
\ppropriation of this amount would permit construction of a new levee along 
the west bank of the Feather River, east of the town of Gridley, protecting that 
ouumunity as well as an extensive agricultural area from flood damage. It 
would also enable reconstruction of the presently authorized American River 

vees and would permit major repairs at various locations on Sacramento 
er leeves. 

It is my understanding that the pending Federal budget originally included 
an item of $4,800,000 for the Sacramento River project, closely approximating 
the amount recommended by the State water resources board and by our as- 
sociation, but that this item has been reduced to $4 million. 

In view of the i mited amount of construction on this project during the last 
{ years, and the urgency of the units proposed for construction next fiscal year, 

is believed that restoration of this item to at least the amount originally 
budgeted would be consistent with sound fiscal policy. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER MAJOR AND MINOR TRIBUTARIES 


(he Fiood Control Acts of 1944 and 1950 authorized the extension of the Sac 
ramento River project to include construction of levees and channel improve- 
ment works for flood control on nine streams tributary to the Sacramento River 
Also included were the construction of two multipurpose dams on the Sacra 

nto River and tributaries, and reclamation works in Butte Basin. 

Che current Federal budget makes no provision for any of these projects. 
otal estimated Federal cost of works other than the reservoirs is placed at 
S80.750.000 

For the most necessary projects on major and minor tributaries of the Sacra 
mento River, the Central Valleys Flood Control Association requests an ap 
propriation of $1,868,000 for fiscal year 1958. These funds are needed for com 
pletion of work on Butte Creek and Little Chico Creek estimated at $643,000; 
Mud Creek and Sandy Gulch projects at an estimated cost of $450,000; and start 
levee construction and channel improvement on Cherokee Canal at an esti 

ated cost of $775,000. 
Completion of these projects is of vital importance to areas of high agricul 
tural production where, nearly every winter, local flooding occurs. These floods, 
n years of heavy rainfall, cause extensive crop damage. Litle or no relief can 
be expected in these areas until these projects are completed. 


of 


BLACK BUTTE DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Black Butte Reservoir on Stony Creek, to be created by construction of an 
earth-fill dam, was authorized by the Flood Control Acts of 1944 and 1950. To 
date, $101,300 has been appropriated toward an estimated total cost of 
$13,910,000. 

The reservoir has a planned capacity of 160,000 acre-feet, of which 130,000 
acre-feet would be dedicated to protection of the city of Orland and surrounding 
agricultural lands which, in past years, have suffered extensive damage from 
Stony Creek floodwaters. 

The reservoir would also assist in reducing damage caused by flood flows 
in the Sacramento River and Butte Basin, near the junction of Stony Creek with 
the Sacramento River. In addition, the reservoir would provide some 60,000 
acre-feet annually for irrigation. 

Plans for construction of Black Butte Reservoir are not sufficiently advanced 
to justify a request for construction funds, but the Flood Control Association 
supports a request for an appropriation of $100,000 for fiscal year 1953 in order 
to advance project planning to the point where this project can be included in 
the construction category for the following year. 


FOLSOM DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Construction of Folsom Dam, a major flood-control and water-conservation 
project on the American River, was authorized in the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
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Federal construction cost, to complete, is currently estimated at $58,560,000, of 
which $32,869,000 has been appropriated by Congress. 

This is a multiple-purpose project which will provide flood protection for the 
city of Sacramento and for large agricultural areas adjacent to the American 
River. It will store approximately 1 million acre-feet of water for irrigation 
and domestic purposes and for generation of electric power . 

It is essential that sufficient funds be provided during fiscal year 1953 so 
that construction of this project can continue without interruption. This amount 
was established at $15 million by our association, but in view of construction 
difficulties encountered last winter, it is possible that the lesser budgeted amount 
will suffice since it appears that there will be a carryover of unexpended funds 


CONCLUSION 


¢ In preparing its recommendations for Sacramento Valley flood-control projects 
for fiscal year 1953, the California Central Valleys Flood Control Associatior 
took cognizance of the announced policy of Congress to reduce Federal expendi 
tures. The association, therefore, has excluded projects which can be deferred 
with reasonable safety. Projects which have been included for appropriations 
are deemed essential to the safety of Sacramento Valley communities and neces 
sary for prevention of crop losses. Those requests which have been included 
have been held to the minimum amounts consistent with satisfactory progress 

Mr. Lutrner. My name is John Luther, and I work for the Cali- 
fornia Central Valleys Flood Control Association. Its members are 
the organized districts covering a large area of the valley land lying 
along the Sacramento River. 

The people who compose the association are in support of all of 
these projects, particularly those in the Sacramento Valley on which 
people have testified and on which others will testify here this 
afternoon. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER PROJECT 


I particularly wish to take just a moment to discuss the Sacramento 
River project with which I expect your committee is somewhat 
familiar. 

That project extends a distance of approximately 225 miles from 
Chico Landing to Collinsville, and the entire valley is surrounded by 
mountains which were referred to in Mr. Griffith’s statement, moun- 
tains running from 5,000 feet up to 14,000 feet in height, so we get a 
concentrated flow down through the center of the valley in the river. 

This project was authorized originally as a rivers and harbors 
project in 1910, and in 1917 it was made a flood-control project, and 
has been reauthorized several times since. 

The estimate of Federal cost at the present time is $61 million, 
of which about $43 million has been spent to date. The estimated 
cost to local interests is about $100 million, of which $85 million has 
been spent, and the remaining work to be done will probably repre- 
sent ultimately a Federal cost of $18 million, and a local and State 
cost of about $15 million. 

During the last 2 years this project has been the subject of a rather 
comprehensive investigation by the Corps and the State agencies, 
and the details, I understand, have now been developed which would 
complete the project over about a 4-year period. 

That understanding goes to such matters as responsibility for main- 
tenance and local contributions. 

The item in the budget, we feel, would represent the first year of 
work under this new arrangement. 
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While our request is slightly in excess of the budget item we hope 
that work at least up to the $4 million budget figure can be made 
ivailable. 

Local funds are on hand to take care of all local cooperation and 

juirements for rights-of-way 

In closing, I want to also refer to the major and minor tributary 

rojects in support of Mr. Woell’s statement on Butte Creek. This 

one does not represent a new start, Federal construction funds 

ng been appropriated prior to this year. We are asking for an 

ount of money to continue certain of those tributary projects, of 
ch Butte Creek and Little Chico is the No. 1 item. 

1 hank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Luther. 

Mr. Grirrirn. Mr. Davis, I would like to introduce Mr. Charles 
W. Deterding, county manager of Sacramento County, to speak on the 
Folsom Dam project. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you before this committee again, 
Mr. Deterding. 

Mr. Dererpine. Thank you, sir. 

r Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Charles 

Deterding. I am the county executive of Sacramento County, 
( lif. I have been instructed by the board of supervisors to appear 
before your committee and request an appropr iation of at least $9,800,- 
000 to vigorously continue construction on the Folsom Dam project 
for the fiscal year 1954. 

In support of this request, I herewith submit for the record a reso- 
ution from the Board of Supervisors of Sacramento County, a reso- 
lution from the Board of Supervisors of El] Dorado County, and a 
resolution from the Board of Supervisors of Placer County. 

In addition I would like to submit my statement on the project. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


re 


ir. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Charles W. Deterd- 
ng. I am county executive of the county of Sacramento, Calif. The board of 
supervisors has instructed me to appear before your committee and urge ap- 
proval of the appropriation as set out in the executive budget to continue con- 
struction on the Folsom Dam project in the next fiscal year 

Sacramento County is vitally interested in the Folsom Dam project. For 
over 10 years, I have personally represented the county at hearings supporting 
Federal approval and later in obtaining appropriations for the Folsom Dam. 

rhis interest in the Folsom Dam project stems from our inherent fear of 
floods from the American River. Sacramento is located at the confluence of 
the American River with the Sacramento River. There is always the possibility 
of the two rivers cresting at the same time. The result of such a coincidence 
of the flood-stage conditions would be to force the water in the American River 
toa very high stage. This could endanger the Sacramento levee system. 

Every river at some time in its history develops a flood of far greater pro- 
portions than has ever been recorded. In an analytical analysis of the runoff of 
the American River watershed, there is every indication that the synchonizing 
of certain meteorological, hydrological, and topographical conditions would 
produce a flood of much greater volume than we have heretofore known. 

During November and December 1950 widespread damage was sustained in the 
vicinity of Sacramento as the result of floodwater from the American River. 
At its crest the river was dicharging 210,000 cubic feet per second on its lower 
reaches causing flood damages estimated at about $8 million. 

With the completion of Folsom Dam the river would be controlled to discharge 
115,000 cubic feet per second. Not only would this relieve the pressure on the 
levee systems of Sacramento, but it would add to the safety and protection of the 
transcontinental rail and highway systems which converge at Sacramento. 
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These major highway and railway lines are also of vital concern to the thr 
military establishments in the vicinity of Sacramento. The early Completion of 
the Folsom Dam, therefore, has Federal significance and is important as 
standby for the assurance that these transportation lines will always be 
service 

The completion of the Folsom Dam project should be accomplished as soen as 
practicable in order that downstream areas, including the city of Sacramento 
and the surrounding district, may be afforded adequate protection against food 

Until the Folsom Reservoir is in operation for flood control, the flood protes 
tion afforded by existing facilities cannot be considered adequate flood protection 
for a city of the size and importance of Sacramento. 

In previous appearances before this committee, I have gone into extensiy 
detail of the probabilities of floods in the Sacramento area. That is not neces 
sary today, for I am sure that you are very familiar with all phases of our flood 
problems. 

In submitting our need for the Folsom Dam project, IT have always trie] t 
present factual data that would substantiate the economic justification for co) 
structing the dam. 

I have informed you that there was an immediate market for all the water 
that would be stored in the reservoir. That the local interests would fulfil] 
their obligation of putting themselves in a position to make use of ail th 
services that the dam would provide. 

In the local service area, because of the extensive expansion of the agricultur 
development, increased pumping is lowering the ground water level to Where it is 
no longer economically justifiable to irrigate with such expensive water. 

With the American River being close at hand and the Folsom project now 
under construction, it was natural that the landowners should look with favor 
on this undertaking and agree to assume their just and rightful responsibilities 
in making the project economically sound. 

In conformity with the adoption of this policy, the county of Sacramento with 
and by a vote of approval by the landowners representing 110,000 acres of land, 
has organized local irrigation districts under California law. 

These districts have obligated themselves to build canals and other irrigation 
facilities to bring water to their lands. Engineering surveys and some con- 
struction is actually in progress at the present time. 

These districts are vigorously prosecuting the work with the understanding 
that water would be delivered to them early in 1955. 

Other areas are in the process of investigating the formation of water dis 
tricts to use American River water in Sacramento County. In some of the ad- 
joining counties, additional studies and investigations are also being made. 

The county of Sacramento, desiring to see this development proceed with all 
rapidity and in conformity with the wishes of the Federal representatives and 
our assurance to the committees of Congress that the county of Sacramento 
would do everything within its power to promote the economic success of the 
project, has proceeded to set up under California law what is known as the 
Sacramento County Water Agency. 

In brief this puts the county in the water business. It was the desire of the 
Bureau of Reclamation that they did not wish to deal with a multiplicity of in- 
dividual water users or a number of water districts. Therefore, the only prac- 
tical means of using Folsom water seem to be for the county of Sacramento to 
assume the leadership and responsibility of purchasing water directly from the 
Folsom project and in turn resell this water to our local landowners and water 
districts. 

In all my presentations to committees of Congress, I have given them my assur- 
ance that Sacramento County and the local landowners would justify their con- 
fidence in approving and appropriating funds for the construction of the dam on 
the American River at Folsom. 

By creating an overall countywide water district to handle through one trans- 
action with the Federal Government all of the water to be used in Sacramento 
County, by the organization of our local landowners into legal irrigation districts 
under State law, by our local interests assuming financial responsibility to pro- 
vide their own water distribution facilities by being in a position to receive 
water in the early part of 1955, the citizens of Sacramento County feel that they 
have fulfilled their promise and justified the confidence you have placed in them 
by creating a need for the services of the Folsom Dam project. 

On the basis of the seriousness of our flood problem and the early need for 
water for our farmlands, I feel sure that you realize our desire to have the 
Folsom Dam completed as soon as possible. 
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Not only is Sacramento County vitally interested in the Folsom project, but the 
idjoining counties of El Dorado ani Placer have joined with Sacramento in a 

jicounty organization to promote ind to construct roads, bridges, and recrea- 

mal facilities that are a responsib.lity of the local county governments. These 
three counties have assessed themselves and agreed to continue to raise by taxa 
tion the necessary funds to carry out their obligation to the Congress and to do 
cally those things that are a responsibility of local communities. 

Here again not only Sacramento County, but three counties have legally, offi- 
cially, and financially assumed their responsibilities in the Folsom project. 
They expect to have their facilities completed in the spring of 1955. 

It will be disappointing, to say the least, to the local interests if for any rea- 
son the vigorous prosecution of the work of constructing the Folsom Dam is not 

itinued or is allowed to slacken. 

Like most of California, Sacramento, Placer, and El Dorado Counties are ex- 
periencing a very rapid increase in population. To meet the many demands of 
our rapidly expanding agricultural development, it is imperative that additional 

ter must be made available at an early date. 

This is going to be a dry year in California; the shortage of rainfall will seri- 
ously reduce our agricultural output. The need for stored water will then be very 
apparent. Beeause of the drought throughout the State, widespread interest will 
be directed toward the early completion of the Folsom Dam. 

rherefore, I want to call to the attention of the committee that the rapid con- 
struction of the Folsom Dam is not only of concern to the counties of Placer, 
El Dorado, and Sacramento but the citizens of many counties in the Interior 
Valley of California are watching with deep interest and concern the progress of 
construction on the Folsom Dam. 

The building of a project of the magnitude of the Folsom Dam, with all of its 
various ramifications, is a major engineering undertaking. 

Because of the number of contractors and the extent of the work, it is impera- 
tive that all the operations be well planned and coordinated so that the most 
efficient program of construction can be carried out. 

I consider the contract price very low. That the contractors may sucessfully 
omplete their contract, it is necessary that schedules of operation and perform- 
ance be set up in conformity with well-thought-out engineering and construction 
practices, 

In constructing a dam across a stream such as the American River, con- 
siderable thought must be given to interference with the construction program 
as the result of floods While this was not a year of excessive floods on the 
{merican River, nevertheless, they were of sufficient volume to cause consider- 
able interference with the foundation work and the construction on the lower 
levels of the dam. Considerable time was lost as a result. 

Then again some unlooked-for foundation conditions were uncovered. This, 
too, caused some delay. 

However, much of the delays were anticipated by the contractors; and, as a 
result, the work will not be too far behind schedule by late summer. 

Che timetable of performance on such a construction project as the Folsom 
Dam must consider the work as a whole; and while there has been some loss 
of time on the main portion of the dam in the river channel, work has been 
progressing vigorously throughout the winter on all portions immediately adja- 
cent to the main structure. 

The following will indicate the progress of construction up to the present 
time 

It is estimated that the acquisition of real estate for the project is about 65 
percent complete. The diversion tunnel is complete and is being used during 
the low-water season to divert the river flow from the construction area. The 
Morman Island auxiliary dam is better than 95 percent complete. Five of the 
eight dikes have been completed. Procurement of gates and operating equip- 
ment is approximately 45 percent completed. Construction on the main dam 
is about 380 percent complete. It is estimated that by June 30, 1953, the project 
as a whole will be about 50 pereent complete. 

Most of the work of constructing the Folsom Dam is now covered by con- 
racts. The remaining contracts to be executed consist of clearing of the higher 
portions of the reservoir area, grouting and drainage work on the main concrete 
dam, and the earth fill. 

Che appropriation for the fiscal year 1954 will be utilized to complete real- 
estate acquisition, to continue construction on the main dam, and to accom- 
plish the remaining grouting and drainage work on the earth fills and concrete 

Mh 





The total funds appropriated to date for the construction of the Folsom 
Dam are $32,869,000. 


With this large investment now in the project and the dam being approxi- 
mately one-half completed, it seems that sound financing would indicate com- 
pletion of the project at the earliest possible date. 

With the need for flood control becoming more acute every day, with the 
landowners and local interests putting themselves in a position to use the 
water that will be conserved in the reservoir, with the widespread interest in 
the project throughout central California, it is the desire of the citizens of B) 
Dorado, Placer, and Sacramento Counties, in particular, that ample funds be 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1954 to continue construction on the Folsom 
Dam with all speed possible. 


I would like to express to the committee my sincere appreciation for the 
courtesies you have extended to me on behalf of the people of the counties | 
represent and your consideration of the Folsom project. 

Thank you for the privilege and opportunity of presenting the Folsom project 
to you. 

Mr. Dererprna. Further, I would like to briefly comment on Mr. 
Luther’s project relative to the Sacramento River and say that Sacra- 
mento County supports that project wholeheartedly. 

These are the three counties in which the Folsom Reservoir is 
located, and I can assure you they are anxious to see the Folsom Dam 
completed at an early date. 

The American River has always been a concern to Sacramento. 
The city has waged a constant battle to maintain its levee system at 
sufficient height and strength to resist the possibility of floods. 

The solution of this flood condition is the control and regulation of 
the runoff from the American River watershed so as to maintain the 
Gischarge to an amount that can be carried safely through the leveed 
channels in the vicinity of Sacramento. This can be accomplished 
by the Folsom Dam. 

In addition to the flood features of the dam, Sacramento County is 
interested in the water that is to be stored in the reservoir. 

Up to the present time the county has organized irrigation district 
to the extent of 110,000 acres. Other areas are in the process of in- 
vestigating the problem with the idea of forming additional water 

In these water districts the local interests have assumed the respon- 
sibility of constructing their own distribution systems. Detail engi 
neering surveys and some work is now in progress. It is the oe - 
these landowners that they would be in a position to receive water 
the summer of 1955. 

To comply with the wish of the Federal representatives the county 
has set up under California law what is known as the Sacramento 
County Water Agency. 

This law prov ided that the county shall purchase from the Federal 
Government all the water used in the county. In turn the county will 
resell to the various water districts and individuals the water they 
require. Under this arrangements the Federal Government will only 
have one contract with the county of Sacramento which will greatly 
simplify the procedure. 

The organization of the county of Sacramento and the landowners 
into water districts to be in a position to receive water immediately 
upon the completion of the Folsom Dam is indicative of the local 
interest in the project and gives the assurance that a market is avail- 
able ahead of completion date. 
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Incidental to the construction of a Federal project such as Folsom 
there are many associated and related activities that must be coordi- 

ited both during construction and after completion. 

lo accomplish this the three counties have legally set up under 
California law the Tri-County Planning Commission which has for 
its objective the zoning of all ‘the surrounding area, building restric- 
tions, providing sc hools for the children of the construction personnel, 
relocating and building roads, planning the recreational facilities, and 
many other ine identals that go along with the project. All of this is 
being done on the local level at a cost to the taxpayers of the counties. 

The board of supervisors of El Dorado, Placer, and Sacramento are 
lending every assistance to the contractors and the Corps of Engineers 
that will facilitate the construction program. 

[he appropriation for the fiscal year 1954 of $9,800,000 will be 

tilized to complete real-estate acquisition, to continue construction 
on the main dam, and to accomplish the remaining grouting and 
drainage work on the earth fills oa concrete dam. 

With the large investment now in the project and the dam being 
approximately one-half completed, it seems that sound financing 
would indicate completion of the project at the earliest possible date. 

With the need for flood control becoming more acute every day, 
with the landowners and local interests putting themselves in a posi- 
tion to use the water that will be conserved in the reservoir, with the 
widespread interest in the project throughout central California, it is 
the desire of the citizens of El Dorado, Placer, and Sacramento Coun- 
ties, in particular, that ample funds be appropriated for the fiscal year 
1954 to continue construction on the Folsom Dam with all speed 
possible. 

I would like to express to the committee my sincere appreciation 
for the courtesies you have extended to me on behalf of the people of 
the counties I present and your consideration of the Folsom Dam. 

Thank you for the privilege and opportunity of presenting the Fol- 
some project to you. 

Mr. Davis. I believe the amount provided in the budget and the 
amount which you have testified in support of is the reasonable 
amount to coordinate the Army engineers’ program with what the 
Bureau of Reclamation is doing. 

Mr. Dererpine. Yes, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Grirritru. Yes, sir, that is our understanding. 

Mr. Davis. The Chair notices that our colleagues, Mr. John Shelley, 
is here with us, and I understand he is interested in some of the proj- 
ects in the Cherry Valley. We would be glad to have your comments 
at this time, Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. SuHetiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Would you like to introduce some of these other folks 
who are here. 

Mr. Sueutiey. My name is John F. Shelley, Congresman represent- 
ing the Fifth Congressional District of California, which is situated in 
the city of San Francisco. Mr. Mailliard, representing the Fourth 
Congressional District, also located in the city of San Francisco, is 
here. We are here in support of the Cherry Valley sroposal, 

The actual presentation will be made by Mr. Keesling, who is a rep- 
resentative of Mayor Robinson, and Mr. Lloyd, the chief water engi- 
neer of the city of San Francisco. 





The San Francisco water system is very much in need of the com- 
pletion of the Cherry Valley project to fully meet the growing needs 
of the large metropolitan area of San Francisco in its water supply 
and in conjunction with the agreements arrived at over the years 
between the city and county of San Francisco and adjacent counties 
for the use and distribution of the water for flood control for the 
protection of the other counties. 

That is all I have to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, because the 
other gentlemen are prepared to go ahead with a more detailed pre 
sentation. 

This is Congressman Mailliard, who represents the Fifth District 
of California. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have our colleague, Mr. Mailliard, here 
and if you would like to submit any material for the record we 
would be \ ery glad to receive it, Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Matuiarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I do not have any 
statement to make at this time, but I will submit one for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. WiLLiaAm 8S. MAILLIARD 


My interest in this bill stems from the fact that included in the bill is 
authorization for Federal appropriations for flood control on the Tuolumne 
River, part of which is the so-called Cherry Valley project, which, in addition 
to its flood-control features, is an integral part of the domestic water-supply 
system for the city and county of San Francisco. 

This is a continuing program wherein the Federal Government has contracted 
for flood-control benefits arising out of locally financed water-conservation 
projects. I believe that experience has shown this to be an economical way 
to obtain effective flood control, and accordingly, I have introduced an identical 
companion bill, H. R. 4305, in the House of Representatives. 

I would like at this time to urge the committee to give favorable considera- 
tion to the increased authorization necessary for the continuation of the project. 
All but a few thousand of the $8 million originally authorized have now been 
appropriated, and this new authorization is an urgent necessity for orderly 
completion of the project. 

Mr. Maitusarp. These two gentlemen. Mr. Keesling and Mr. Lloyd, 
are here representing the city of San Francisco, and I merely want 
the record to show I am here in support of this testimony. 

Mr. Davis. Your interest in these projects will be noted by the 
committee. 

Mr. Suewiey. I would like at this time, Mr. Chairman, to present 
Mr. Harry E. Lloyd, chief engineer of utilities for the city and county 
of San Francisco, who will make the presentation on behalf of the 
city. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Luoyp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Hi: art) E. oe [am manager of the Hetch Hetchy water supply 
and chief engineer of the engineering bureau of the Public Utilities 
+ eotit Bo of the City and County of San Francisco, Calif. This 
commission, among other duties, has jurisdiction over the domestic 
water supply of the city. I am appearing before you in the interest 
of that commission and in support of the program developed by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for the control of floods 
along the lower San Joaquin River which originate on its principal 
tributary, the Tuolumne River, and in particular with regard to the 
construction of the Cherry Valley Dam in California. 





As you gentlemen may know, the Tuolumne River is the prince ipal 

uuree of domestic water for the city and county of San Francisco 
and is also the source of irrigation water for the 300,000 acres of farm- 
lands within the confines of the Modesto and Turlock Irrigation Dis- 
tricts. These three agencies have spent close to $200 million in the 
development of the conservation features of the waters of the Tuo- 
ne River and will expend additional sums as required in the 


uture. 
In 1940 the ( ‘orps of Engineers proposed the construction of a flood - 
itrol dam on the Tuolumne River. Negotiations between the Corps 
Engineers and local interests resulted in the program recommended 
House Document No. 2 of the 78th Congress. This recommenda- 
tion was accepted by the Congress and became part of Public Law 
4 in December of 1944. 
The law contemplates the use of 5 existing and 2 proposed reser- 
voirs owned and operated by local interests for flood control, as well 
for conservation purposes. The flood-control space is to be oper- 
ated in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

By contract No. DA—04-167 Eng.-38, certified September 26, 1949, 
between the United States of America and city and county of San 
Francisco Turlock Irrigation District, and Modesto Irrigation Dis- 

rict, the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
ines were set forth and the monetary value of the flood-control 
service to be performed, estimated at $12 million, was established. 

Payment by the Federal Government is being made only for the 
flood-control benefits received. I wish to make it very clear to you 
gentlemen that the Federal Government has not been asked for any 
money for conservation purposes. 

We feel that this project is in line with the thinking of President 
Eisenhower, who in his message to Congress on the state of the Union 
said: 


Ul 


The best natural-resources program for America will not result from exclu- 
sive dependence on Federal bureaucracy. It will involve a partnership of the 
States and local communities, of private citizens, and of the Federal Government, 
all working together. 

Under the terms of the referenced contract, flood control is to be 
accomplished in vinhy steps: 

By December 1, 1949, operate existing facilities owned by local 
interests for flood eee These facilities have a storage capacity 
of 720,000 acre-feet. 

2. By December 1, 1951, revised to December 1, 1954, complete 
C he ry Valley Reservoir with a capacity of 260,000 acre-feet. 

By December 1959 complete the new Don Pedro Reservoir with 
ac ee ity of 1,200,000 acre-feet. 

The above schedules are contingent upon adequate financing, both 
Federal and local. 

Local interests since December 1, 1949, have been operating their 
facilities in the interest of flood para in accordance with their 
contract obligations. 

The facilities necessary to perform step 2 are now being constructed. 
Small initial appropriations in 1948, 1949, and 1950 have retarded the 
completion date and added materially to the cost. To date, of the 
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estimated Federal cost of $12 million, only $7,270,900 has been appro- 
priated. 

By separate agreement between the Corps of Engineers and loca] 
interests, the benefits for flood control under step 1 have a value of 
$4,600,000, and the combined steps 1 and 2 have a value of $9 million. 
The remaining $3 million is allocated to the construction of the new 
Don Pedro Dam. 

The value of this service as well as the necessity for step 2, namely, 
the building of Cherry Valley Dam, was demonstrated during the 
devastating floods of November and December of 1950. 

The existing structures captured the November flood on the 
Tuolumne River which reached a mean daily flow of 86,745 cubic feet 
per second on November 19, during which a controlled release was 
maintained below Don Pedro. A second mean daily peak of 47,474 
cubic feet per second on December 4 was also controlled. However, 
by December 8, 1950, all of the existing Tuolumne River reservoirs 
were full, and an uncontrolled flow of 64,500 cubic feet per second was 
discharged into the San Joaquin River. 

It was this last flow which flooded the city of Modesto and con- 
tributed to the breaking of the San Joaquin levee system below the 
Mossdale Bridge, resulting in damage estimated by the Corps of 
Engineers at $5,746,000. 

Studies developed by our engineers have demonstrated that had 
the Cherry Valley Dam been completed at that time, the maximum 
flow reaching the San Joaquin River from the Tuolumne River would 
not have exceeded 12,000 cubic feet per second. 

As stated previously, this project differs from most of the others 
before you in that local interests are providing substantial sums of 
money to finance the conservation features of the project. All of the 
money necessary for the construction of the various features of the 
project in excess of the value of flood-control service will be furnished 
by the local interests. 

Our contract with the Federal Government provides that city and 
Federal funds be spent on a pro rata basis of the estimated $13.320,000 
cost of step 2 (based on 1949 prices) of the project now under con- 
struction. 

Dams and reservoirs. owned by local interests and now being nsed 
under step 1 of this project, could not be built for less than $50 million 
at this time. 

The total Federal expense for the flood-control service provided in 
the structures built, or building, under steps 1 and 2 above is estab- 
lished at $9 million. 

The status of funds expended and to be expended on the Cherry 
River project to June 30, 1954, is as follows: 

Funds expended or committed to date: 

Preliminary surveys and planning niatacebetiiiial 
Construction completed (access roads, power line, camp at damsite) - 
Construction in progress (diversion tunnel, foundation excavation) 


Engineering and general expense (including exploration, State fee, 
and consultants) 


Total 
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(be work under construction is about 40 percent complete. 
\dditional funds to be expended or committed prior to Aug. 1, 1953: 
Dam construction, first stage____...____-_~_ ‘iain ly <diilinin dati nei eh iacs ae 
Bngineering and general expense...............-...+......-«- dic 360, 000 
Total habe ec pide 7, 860, 000 


\dditional funds to be expended or committed prior to July 1, 1954: 


rchase of outlet valves_-_- = ‘ teach ath icniea ; $320, 000 
gineering and general expense_____ ~~ 25, 000 


, ll | as = 355, OOO 
Total funds e xpe ded or committed prior to July 1, 1954____ 11, 856, 000 


Funds available for completion of the above construction program to July 1, 
1954, are as follows: 
ederal funds: 
Appropriation requested (1953-54) coe ; $200, 000 


Contract payments to city to date____ 6, 903, 00 0 
Retained by Corps of Engineers_- a . 367, 900 
Appropriation requested (1953-54) — a 200, 000 


Total 7 — - ‘ . 7,470,900 
City funds: Bond funds required and avail: able ‘ _. 4,385, 100 


Total funds required to July 1, 1954______ = sien. Lda, GOO 
Referring again to Contract No. DA- 04. 167 Eng.—38, between the 
Federal Government and local interests, and to the above tabulation, 
t is established that of the $9 million contemplated as the Federal 
Government’s share for flood-control service under steps 1 and 2, only 
$6,903,000 has been made available to the local interests, leaving : 
balance due of $2,097,000. I believe that this is the figure recom- 
mended by the California State Water Resources Board for inclusion 
in the original 1953-54 budget, which recommendation was contingent 
upon an increase in the overall authorization for flood control on the 
lower San Joaquin River, presently set at $8 million and which, as 
I understand it, is the subject of Senate bill 621 as introduced by 
Senators Knowland and Kuchel on January 26, 1953 

Realizing the situation, local interests understood the necessity for 
this request being reduced to $255,000 in the original Truman budget, 
and in conformity with the expressed policy of the present adminis- 
tration, that this appropriation be further cut to $200,000, we have 
revaluated the situation and will delete from our contracts, now ready 
for advertising, sufficient items which can be postponed in order that 
the construction may be carried on within the funds available. We 
are specifically asking that this committee approve the Federal ap- 
propriation at this time of $200,000, which amount when supple- 
mented by existing city funds will make it peeninte for us to place an 
order for the necessary valves, estimated to cost $320,000 and which 
will take about 18 months for delivery. The postponement of the 
purchase of these y valves due to the lack of such a small sum would 
result in about a year’s delay in putting to beneficial use a develop- 
ment costing about $14 million. 

Gentlemen, I know that the C orps of Engineers feel that this pro)- 
ect is good business for the Federal Government. The local interests 
are satisfied. There is equity there. Each party pays for what it 
gets and that to me is good business. 

| appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
ind shall be happy to answer any questions the committee may care 


to ask. 
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In conclusion I again urge that your committee include the sum of 
$200,000 in the budget for the fise ‘al year 1953-54 for continuing work 
on the Cherry Valley Dam as a part of the necessary structures re- 
quired for providing flood control on the lower San Joaquin River of 
California. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

I would like at this time to introduce three gentlemen here with me. 
First, Mr. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., the representative of the mayor of 
the city of San Francisco. 

Mr. Kerstin. I can be very brief. I am familiar with the content 
and detail of Mr. Lloyd’s statement which he has filed for the record. 
and also the statements of Mr. Kidd and Mr. Crowell, and in the in- 
terest of time and the record I endorse and concur in those statements, 

I do wish to stress a fact which Mr. Lloyd has gone into in detail, 
particularly the fact that this project is an exceptionally advantageous 
business transaction for the Federal Government. 

Instead of the Federal Government spending large sums of money 
to construct its own facilities entirely at its own expense for flood- 
control purposes it has, as Mr. Lloyd has indicated, contracted with 
San Francisco and the irrigation districts to perform this service for 
a much smaller amount of money than otherwise would have been the 
case. 

That has been made possible by these existing facilities being con- 
structed and owned and paid for by the local interests. 

Therefore, without cluttering up the record, and in the interest of 
time, I respectfully urge this committee to give their favorable action 
on the amount that has been requested. 

In that connection, S. 621, introduced by Senators Knowland and 
Kuchel, and the companion bills introduced in the House by Congress- 
men Shelley and Mailliard would provide increased authorization for 
the balance of the funds necessary, some $2-million-plus, for the com- 
pletion of the Cherry Valley project. That bill was acted on favorably 

vesterday by the Senate Subcommittee on Flood Control of the full 
Committee on Public Works. 

I have discussed this matter very much in detail with Mr. Lloyd and 
the others, and it has been their feeling that practical economy and 
proper overation would dictate that the entire balance of the $2 mil- 
lion be made available at this time. 

However, they have been able to readjust their schedules and pro- 
ceed with this smaller amount in view of the fact that the existing 
authorization has practically run out. However, we respectfully 
would like to point out for the record that if this bill, S. 621, is enacted, 
we will be able to proceed to get additional funds. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lioyp. Our next witness is Mr. Abner Crowell, president of the 
board of directors of the Turlock Irrigation District. 

Mr. Crowell. 

Mr. Crowett. My name is Abner Crowell and I am president of the 
board of directors. of the Turlock Irrigation District in Stanislaus and 
Merced Counties in the San Joaquin Valley, Calif. The district sup- 
plies irrigation water to 165,000 acres of diversified crops; generates 
and distributes power for domestic use and industry within the area: 
and operates an effective drainage system. Our canals, reservoirs, 
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poriengennaty transmission lines, substations, pumps, and structures 
ave been financed by bond issues and direct tax on the lands since the 
organization of the district in 1887. 
The Turlock Irrigation District, the Modesto Irri, gation District, 
d the city a county of San Francisco under a contract with the 
f ‘nited States of America dated August 29, 1949, are obligated to 
perate their e ees ting storage facilities in accordance with rules and 
revuls ations presec ribed by the Secretar V of the Army in order to obtain 
mmediately a degree of control over Tuolumne River floods. In the 
omprehensive plan of development of the Tuolumne River the Gov 
ernment pays for flood-control benefits only, possibly 20 percent of the 
final project cost. 

The districts and the city and county of San Francisco have been 
operating their reservoirs on the river for flood control under the diree- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army during the last 4 years. These oper- 
itions have been very successful. During the great flood of 1950 
the peak flow of the Tuolumne River was reduced 44 percent by holding 
floodwater in the Hetch Hetchy and Don Pedro Reservoirs. Com- 
pletion of Cherry Valley Reservoir has been postponed as a result of 
inadequate Federal appropriations for the project. The Cherry 
Valley Reservoir was to have been completed in 1951. We are now 
engaged in operating our reservoirs for flood control with considerable 
risk and expense but with no advantage or return for the service 
rendered. We will benefit only oi on Cherry Valley Reservoir is com- 
pleted and in operation. ‘ompletion of the reservoir will make pos- 
sible a very economiccal power epee of 118,000 horsepower 
below the Cherry Dam and this power will be required to meet the 
growing de mands of the e ity and the districts in a very short time. 
We are concerned over delays in the completion of Cherry Dam. 

The final structure of the comprehensive plan of Tuolumne River 
development, the new Don Pedro Dam, as provided in the agreement of 
June 30, 1949, between the districts and the city and county of San 
rancisco will be started about 1960 and with its completion the Tuo- 
lumne River will be fully regulated by five reservoirs owned and 
operated by the irrigation districts and the city and county of San 
krancisco. Large storage capacity, exceeding the average annual flow 
of the river, will result in a regul: ited annual release of about 1,600,000 
acre-feet as compared with a dry year natural flow runoff of 600,000 
acre-feet. and a wet year natural flow runoff of 5 million acre-feet. 
Flood-flow peaks of 100,000 second-feet will be reduced to 7.000 second- 
feet or less into the San Joaquin River. This means a maximum use 
of the Tuolumne River for domestic water supply, irrigation, flood 
ontrol, and electric power. 

Money available at the present time is not sufficient to complete the 
dam and appurtenances. We recognize the need for economy in 
Government and we approve the efforts being made to reduce expendi- 
tures. However we do urge an appropriation of $200,000 by the Gov- 
ernment to be applied to the purchase of valves and control structures 
which are estimated to cost $320,000. If these valves are ordered now 
with an 18-month delivery guaranty they will not be the cause of 
further delays. 

The construction of the Cherry Valley Dam is under the jurisdiction 
of the city and county of San Francisco and details of expenditures 
made to date and to be made are being filed before the committee by 
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the public utilities commission of the city and county of San Francisco. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Luoyp. The last gentleman to appear on this is Mr. Milton Kidd, 
director of the Modesto Irrigation District. 
Mr. Kidd. 
Mr. Kipp. I would like to file this statement with the committee. 
(The statement submitted by Mr. Kidd is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MILTON L. Kipp 


My name is Milton Kidd, I am a director of the Modesto Irrigation District 
in Modesto, Calif. I represent that organization here today and am here ir 
behalf of flood control on the Tuolumne River. 

For the purpose of brevity I wish to state that in 1944, the 78th Congress 
2d session adopted Public Law No. 534, authorizing flood control upon the lower 
San Joaquin River and its tributaries, including the Tuolumne River. 

Contracts have been entered into between the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, the city and county of San Francisco, the Turlock Irrigatior 
District, and the Modesto Irrigation District to operate the dams belonging 
to the local interests for partial flood control and to construct additional units 
to give complete control of the river. 

The irrigation districts since entering this agreement have been carrying out 
their part of the contract operating their reservoir for flood control; however, 
this is not done without some risk to the irrigation water supply. 

After the completion of the Cherry Valley Dam this risk will be substantially 
reduced. The additional flood control which will be obtained upon completion 
of this dam is also important. 

The money being asked for this year along with that being put up by the local 
interest will be used for the purchase of valves, which if not ordered at this 
time will seriously delay completion of this project. I wish to emphasize 
that this project is one in which the local interest are financing the cost of all 
the conservation features and the Government is only being asked to pay for the 
flood control which it receives. 

I have appeared before this committee on previous occasions and want to 
thank you for the fine cooperation and consideration which you have always 
given us in this matter which is of such great importance to the people of the 
area which I represent. 


Mr. Kip. My name is Milton Kidd, and I represent the Modesto 
Irrigation District, What my colleagues and the Congressmen who 
are interested in this project have said has fully taken care of our 
situation, I am sure. 

I would like to supplement the earlier invitation extended by Colonel 
Hedger when he suggested that the committee come out to California, 
and say for the benefit of the chairman that we will try to give you 
the same hospitality that I have received before, and that I expect to 
receive again when I go in a couple of weeks to visit your constituents 
up in Waukesha, Wis. 

Mr. Davis. I hope that you will. 

Mr. Heperr. I would like to introduce as our next witness Mr. 
Glenn M. Fountain, supervisor of Merced County. 

Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, w« 
have a statement that I would like to present. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Fountain follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Glenn M. Fountain. 
I am a member of the board of supervisors of Merced County. I am here with 
Kenneth R. McSwain, chief engineer of the Merced Irrigation District. In addi 
tion to representing the county of Merced, we are appearing in behalf of the city 
council of Merced and the board of directors of the Merced Irrigation District 
For 22 years I farmed between Bear Creek and Black Rascal Creek, the Sout! 
Fork of Black Rascal running through my ranch. 
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(he Merced stream group is not a new project. It is, in fact, a 9-year-old 
project which is scheduled to be completed this year. It was authorized under 
Public Law No. 534, 78th Congress, 2d session (1944). This act provided for 
the construction of 4 flood-detention reservoirs on Burns, Bear, Owens, and 
Mariposa Creeks, and for 2 diversion canals—1 to divert the flow of Black Rascal 
Creek into Bear Creek, and the other to divert the flow of Owens Creek into 
Mariposa Creek. State authorization was provided under chapter 1514, Cali- 

nia State Statutes of 1945. 

Since 1944, Mariposa Creek, Owens Creek, and Burns Creek Dams have been 
constructed, and money has been appropriated for the Black Rascal Creek and 
Owens Creek diversion canals. During the second session of the 82d Congress 
(1952), $200,000 was appropriated to begin construction of Bear Creek Dam, 

ie last unit of this great project. 

In January of 1953, California State Senator Hatfield introduced California 
senate bill 1659, which provides for State cooperation in the matter of down- 
stream Channel clearance as requested by the Army engineers. This removes 
the last obstacle, so that construction of Bear Creek Dam can be commenced at 
once. 

$2,254,000 has already been appropriated for this project with only $540,000 
necessary for completion. This $540,000 was included in the budget for civil 
functions of the Corps of Engineers for the fiscal year 1954, as submitted to 
the Congress in January. The approval of this $540,000 appropriation will allow 
he completion of the entire $2,794,000 Merced stream-group project. 

It would indeed be false economy for this committee to fail to approve this 
last appropriation necessary to put this project into complete and efficient oper 
ation. Such action would not save the $540,000 requested, but would, in effect, 
waste much of the $2,254.000 already appropriated by Congress in the antici 
pation that this project would be completed. 

In almost every year since the project was approved in 1944, representatives 
of the area have appeared before this committee and justified to the complete 
satisfaction of its members, the acute need for this project. This year, we come 
before you to ask approval of the $540.000 necessary to complete this project. 
Last year, $200,000 was appropriated to begin construction of the Bear Creek 
Dam. Approval of this request will allow the construction to continue uninter- 
rupted to its completion. A delay until next year will cause construction to be 
stopped—and increased costs will result. This is the time when the project 
can be completed most economically. This is the time when the completed 
project is sorely needed. This is the time when Congress should move to com- 
plete a project which they have approved many times. 

The need for the project increases with the passing of each day. This is due 
to the fact that the area is experiencing a continuous growth in population and 
expansion of agricultural, industrial, and general business activity. In addi- 
tion, there is to be considered Castle Air Force Base, a key component of the 
Strategic Air Command, which is itself adjacent to the flood area and which 
has a large part of its personnel residing within said area. 

When completed, the project will give flood protection to some 136,000 acres 
in Merced County, all of which is intensely cultivated, and included in the area 
is the city of Merced and the surrounding heavily populated areas in the com- 
munities of Planada, Le Grand, and Tuttle, having a total population of ap- 
proximately 45,000. 

During the November-December 1950 floods, the dam completed on Burns 
Creek prevented approximately $2.200.000 damage, most of which would have 
occurred in the city of Merced. The completed Mariposa and Owens Dams pre- 
vented damage estimated at $300.000. Even with these dams, surveys of the 
Corps of Army Engineers show that the 1950 floods caused damage totaling 
$395.000 

Last year, two floods occurred during January. The flood damage was sub- 
Stantial but not as much as in 1950. Again. much further damage would have 
occurred had it not been for the existence of those parts of the project already 
completed, but bad Bear Creek Reservoir been completed, the damage would 
have been far less. 

Because of the diversion features and the close interrelation of the areas sub 
ject to flooding from this group of streams, all project features are integrated 
and full benefits cannot be realized from individual strnetures until the project 
is completed as a whole. For instance, Bear Creek affords the greatest threat 
to the city of Merced and environs, and that threat will not be removed until 
Bear Creek Dam and Reservoir is completed and in operation. 


28690—53—pt. 2———_56 
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HEALTH 


The dangerous overflows of Bear Creek which occurred twice during the winter 
of 1952, produced a serious health hazard in those inundated areas. In recent 
times, areas of dense habitation have developed in the paths of the Bear Creek 
overflow. One such area is at the corner of Kibby Road and State Highway No. 
140, which continues then to Childs Avenue, and on to the Weaver Union School 
at Childs and Coffee Avenues 

This flooding not only caused damage to homes and generally unhealthy condi- 
tions, but also caused flooding of septic tanks and wells, The Weaver Union 
School well remained polluted for over 45 days, because it was below the heavily 
populated area at Kibby Road and State Highway No. 140, where there are 
about 100 homes, wells, and septic tanks 

The health officer of Mereed County urgently requests that immediate steps be 
taken for the badly needed flood control on Bear Creek. It is his opinion that 
the flooding of these wells by this sewage, contaminated for some time the 
underground water strata, endangering the health of many families, including 
a number of Army families who live in the area. This is just one specific exampk 
of many such situations resulting from the overflow of Bear Creek. 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 


Adjacent to this flood area is Castle Airfield, a large B—-50 bomber base. The 
base is furnished with gas and powerlines, which run through Merced, and a 
severe flood could cut these lines and impair the operations of this airbase for 
national defense 


SCHOOLS 


In addition to the threat to this military base, our schools have been endan 
gered. Weaver Union School was seriously flooded from Bear Creek with the 
drinking water contaminated for more than 6 weeks, endangering the lives and 
health of some 500 pupils. Other schools were similarly endangered by these 
tloods. These schools obtain their domestic water from wells on the ground. 
There is no other available source of domestic water. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Bell Telephone trunk lines traverse through this section from San Diego, 
north to San Francisco and the bay area extending to the Canadian border; also, 
Western Union Telgraph lines are involved. These lines, which are both under- 
ground and overhead, are endangered by serious floods. 


POWER AND GAS 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has many high-tension powerlines crossing 
through the Merced Stream group area. Also, natural gas trunk supply lines 
that furnish natural gas to many of the communities between Southern California, 
San Francisco, Oakland, and the bay area, where many key defense industries 
are established 

HIGHWAYS 


United States Highway 99 running from the Canadian to the Mexican border 
travels through this area, also, the all-year highway to Yosemite Valley (State 
Highway No. 140), which during World War II had extensive Army and Navy 
travel. Many farm-to-market roads in the floods in November and December were 
inundated—some of them for several weeks. The estimated damage by the 
Merced County road commissioner on farm-to-market roads in the Merced Stream 
group is $55,315. Since this estimate was made, many of the roads have broken 
down and replacement will probably cost several times that amount. 


RAILROADS 


The Southern Pacific Co.’s main line from Los Angeles to Seattle runs through 
the area flooded by the Merced Stream group, as does the Santa Fe from Los 
Angeles and San Diego to San Francisco, Oakland, and the bay area. Both lines 
handle a heavy traffic of food and fiber and military supplies. These roads 
earry main-line traffic from the East, and are used as carriers of military 
personnel, 
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TRUCKS 


One of the largest truck lines in California, Miles & Sons, which operates all 
ver the State, has its main terminal in Merced. This truck service was seri 
isly interrupted by the floods and at times there was a complete shutdown on 
insportation of their lines and many other truck lines. About 40 percent 
f Miles & Sons business is for the national-defense program, 


FOOD-PROCESSING PLANTS 


We have many canneries and food processing plants in this flood area. The 
largest of these has been the Bear Creek Cannery and the Yosemite Freeze 
Plant, which are combined. <A statement of their 1950 production summary is 
in the appendix. 

Sixty percent to 80 percent of the processed foods were contracted by the 
United States Quartermaster Corps, all of the figs were contracted by the 
United States Quartermaster Corps. The November and December floods 
solated their cannery and freeze plant, filled their drainage sumps, with water 
from the floods, and drove all the rats in that area into the cannery and freeze 
plant making a health menace in that area. 

Che Planada Packers operate a cannery in the flood area which processed last 
vear: 175,000 cases of figs, peaches and apricots, of which 75,000 cases (esti- 
mated) of figs will go to the Armed Forces. 

Ayers & Held operate a dried-fruit packing plant 1 mile from Bear Creek. 
Production for the last year is estimated at 300 tons, a substantial portion of 
which is usually delivered to the Armed Forces. ‘This firm lost all its shipping 

rtons during the November 1950 flood. Orchards of this firm have been seri 

isly damaged by standing flood waters. 

There are several other firms in this immediate area which process foodstuffs 


IRRIGATION 


The Merced irrigation district is in the heart of the flood area and the storms 
in recent years have done an extensive damage to their canals. This system 
rrigates most of the land under irrigation in the Merced Stream group, and 
is very important in the production of farm produce for national defense. Lands 
flooded year after year build up underground water and interfere with agri 
culture and commercial business and necessitates the installation and operation 
of an extensive drainage well system. 


HOMES 


Many homes in Merced and surrounding country were flooded. Wells were 
filled with water, some furniture ruined and a great damage to structures 
proper. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Farmers Insurance Group has completed a branch office south of Merced 
between Bear Creek and Mariposa Creek along the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and U. 8. Highway 99. This office employes about 500 people. 


AGRICULTURE 


An estimate of the serious and extensive 1950 flood damage to agriculture in 
the area comprising the Merced Stream group, based upon spot checks and 
information secured from growers in the appendix. 

The flood damage in the 1952 flood was substantial but not as much as the 
1950 damage. Photographs were presented to the committee showing examples 
of 1952 flooding during January of that year. 


FLOOD-DAMAGE ESTIMATES 


The immediate flood damage in the November and December floods of 1950 
according to surveys by the Corps of Army Engineers is estimated at $395,000 
A breakdown of this damage is shown in the appendix. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that $540,000 be appropriated by this 
committee and by the Congress for the construction of Bear Creek Dam. This 
request has been approved by the California State Water Resources Board. 
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Assurances have been given by the Corps of Engineers that constructios 
be finally completed, if said amount is appropriated. 


APPENDIX 
FLOOD DAMAGE 


1950: Agriculture. Estimate of 1950 flood damage to agriculture in the ar: 
comprising the Merced Stream group, based upon spot check and inform 
secured from growers: 


Alfalfa, 6,500 acres: 
2,200 acres flooded : 
1,600 damaged, immediate loss of feed, partial loss of stand $48, 
600 total loss, at $130 ($80 loss of crop plus plowing, leveling, 
checking, ad reseeding, $50) 
Permanent pasture, 11,000 acres: 
3,000 acres damaged, $10 per acre, loss of feed, reduction in 
stand ; ‘ 30, OK 
200 lost (plow, level, check, and seed) __- , OM 
Cotton, 400 acres, 4%) bale per acre 26, (MK 
Grain (barley, wheat, oats), 700 acres drowned or washed out 2, OK) 
Milo, 400 acres not harvested ; ; , ; (MK) 
Turkeys, 3,000 head at $6.50 iM 
REVO eee oh one Bnoctecaaele j BK) 
Rice, 120 acres not harvested aii il adclelandanae is 72 
Feedstuffs, water-damaged ees eas ine : adel On 
Almonds, 1,000 acres, sour sap, gummosis,: decrease in production On 
Peach, nectarine, and apricot, erosion, sour sap, gummosis, rot, de 
crease in production = 2 mii ainsi sola oo 10, 
Figs, erosion, improper pruning and timing of applications, insecticides 
and fungicides, decrease in production ae ; 15, 000 
Farm buildings, fences, etc__--_- . a . 65,000 


7s 


Total 1950 


1952: The flood damage in the 1952 flood was substantial but not as much as 
the 1950 damage. Photographs were entered into the record showing exampl 
of 1952 flooding during January of that year. 


FOOD DAMAGES AS ESTIMATED BY THE CORPS OF ARMY ENGINEERS 


The immediate flood damage in the November and December floods 
as of surveys by the Corps of Army Engineers is estimated as follows: 


Damage on Bear Creek above Bear dam site ; pie Fee 5, 000 
Damage on Mariposa Creek above Mariposa Dam j . ‘ 82, OOM) 
Damage on Bear and Burns Creeks below Burns Dam and below Bear 

dam site 275, OOO 


Damage on Mariposa and Owens Creeks below Mariposa and Owens 
Dams ; <a 33, 005 


Total damage 395, O01 
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FOOD PROCESSING PLANTS 


We have many canneries and food processing plants in this flood area. The 
rgest of these has been the Bear Creek Cannery and the Yosemite Freeze 
ant, which are combined. This is a statement of their 1950 production 
ninary: 


Daily capac- 
Product ity basis Frozen Canned Month 
24 case 


Broccoli 4, 000 £300. 000 November-March 
Sprouts. . 000 , 000 
inach—fall 3, 000 . 000 ‘ ,000 | November-D ecem- 
ber. 
ach—spring 3, 000 000 000 | March-April 
iragus 3, 000 . 000 000 | April-May. 
iflower 000 | 50, 000 
nberries 000 , 000 40,000 | June 
wherries . 000 | , 000 May-June 
on cob ‘ 5, 000 , 000 June-Septem ber 
Orn... 2,000 | 5, 000 75, 000 | June-October. 
cots. , 000 200,000 | June-July. 
tones. . 5, 000 50, 000 100, 000 August-September 
ta aie 5, 000 100, 000 | September-October 
ecauce... 3, 000 150,000 | November-January 
cellaneous preserves 3, 000 |. 300, 000 


lotal frozen . 1, 295, 000 
Total canned sa amt . 1, 2 
Grand total. -. . ' $2, 520, 000 


Sixty percent to 80 percent of the processed foods were contracted by the 
United States Quartermaster Corps; all of the figs were contracted by the 
United States Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. Founrain. I represent the county of Merced, the city of Merced, 

nd the Merced Irrigation District. 

We have a very small project, computed in money compared to others 

resented this afternoon. 

= are asking for $540,000 to complete our project. So far we 

» had $2,254,000 appropriated. 

[ can go into lengthy details here, and I will agree to almost every- 
thing these boys have said about California. 

Asa matter of saving time I am not going to take up a lot of time 
loing that. We just humbly request that we get this appropriation 

is year because this work can then be finished by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Thank you, 

Mr. Fountratn. Mr. McSwain is Chief Engineer of the Merced Irri- 
gation District. I would like to call upon him at this time. 

Mr. McSwain. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Kenneth 
McSwain. I am chief engineer of the Merced Irrigation District of 
Merced, Calif. Among my extracurricular activities, I have the doubt- 
ful pleasure of being in charge presently of the maintenance of the 
hannels below the dams that are partly constructed and for which 
we are asking $540,000. 

There is just one point I would like to bring out. The United 
States so far has spent slightly over $214 million on this Merced 
Stream group; for about 24 percent more or $540,000 we will have 
the completed project, a well-integrated project. As it is now, while 

is doing a lot of good, the taxpayers of this country have over $214 
milion that is not being used to fullest efficiency. That is the re anon 
we are asking for the money to complete the project. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. MeSwain. 


Mr. Grirrirn. I would like to call on Mr. James K. Abercrombie 
of Visalia to take up the matter of the Terminus and the Success 
Dam. He in turn will eT two others. 

Mr. Asercromprr. My name is James K. Abercrombie, Visalia, 
Calif. Iam appearing on beh: lf ‘of the Kaweah Delta Conservation 
District, a district of some 324,000 acres comprising the delta to the 
Kaweah River. We have the city of Visalia, County of Tulare, and 
also I am president of the Rec lamation District No. 761. 

In conenction with the Kaweah Dam, which is known as Terminus, 
and the dam on the Tule River known as Success, these two dams, of 
course, are m the oer San Joaquin Valley. They were authorized 
in 1944 as a part of a coordinated plan involving four streams. 

a notice on your map as a part of Mr. Griffith's re port, you show 

. Flat Reservoir, Terminus Reservoir, Success Reservoir, to com 
shake the reservoir there should be Isabella on the Kern River. The 
end of the river should be extended to the point of convergence of 

King. Kaweah, and Tule River, which is the Tulare Lake Basin 
in King’s County. That is quite a large area and except at very high 
levels in that enclosed lake there is no outlet; the only outlet is the 
San Joaquin River in the San Francisco Bay and that would not occur 
except at extremely high flood levels, would back up out of the lake 
and run into the bay. 

There are only two points that I would like to stress with the com- 
mittee in addition to the report which I now hand you and ask to be 
included in the record. The first point that I wish to make is this: 
As ] pointed out to you, this is a four-stream group entering Tulare 
Lake and there ending in that lake until the water is about evaporated 
or used for irrigation. 

This year, I eae Pine Flat Dam will be completed and also 
Isabella Dam. Those 2 streams are on the end of this 4-stream group, 
each end. The cost of those 2 dams represents approximately $64 
million of investment by the United States. There has been expended 
already on Success Dam for planning purposes, $401,300. There has 
been expended on Terminus, $345,500. We are asking for $100,000 
on each dam which is the amount recommended by the State Water 
Resources Board to place those two projects in position for final 
comp yletion and also to give your committee accurate, up-to- date com- 
plete information on costs by having the design completed so that 
you will know exactly what the final cost will be. 

Now, the significance of it to us is this: It is not a new project. 
It is part of an existing project composed of the four streams. It is 
like closing 2 holes in a bucket and leaving 2 other holes open, if you 
do not complete these other 2 streams. It is a comprehensive project 
which is three-fourths completed. Actually, while we refer to this as 
planning money, it is in the course of construction of an overall project. 

The second point that I would like to emphasize with you is this. 
Each time a flood occurs in these two areas, on the Tule and the 
Kaweah Rivers, aside entirely from the damage to public health and 
safety which, of course, results from every flood, aside entirely from 
the damage to roads and bridges, which is terrific in the area, and to 
private property generally, including my own home, there is a damage 
very definitely to the United States, a direct damage every time on 
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of these floods occurs in this territory. Tulare County is entirely 
iriculturs il and so is King’s C ounty. ‘Tulare County last year, from 
the latest information | mi ave, had a farm production of over a quarter 
billion dollars, over $252 million in 1952. For years it has been one 
of the top producing counties of the Nation agricultur ally. When 
these floods occur, they inundate upward of 100,000 acres of very rich, 
productive agricultural lands, very fertile. The floods then run into 
damage figures of millions of dollars. Obviously, there is no answer 
to that problem except that the United States suffers along with the 
people who are flooded because by putting those lands out of pro- 
luction, dropping the production of those crops, you do away not 
nly with the income to the farmer but to everyone who works on 
the production of that crop and everyone who processes it after pro 
duction and the Government’s share in that income is quite substan- 
tial. It would be at least half of it, I feel quite sure. So it is just 
good, hardheaded business since in our view of the matter where the 
dam will result in added revenue to the United States for the United 
States to bear its share of the burden of controlling this public menace. 

Of course, | might point out from a business standpoint that what 
ever irrigation benefits result from these dams, I think certainly will 
be taken and paid for by the local interests, aside entirely from the 
other benefits which I have mentioned. 

I would like to introduce Mr. W. A. Alexander, engineer-manager 
of the Lower Tule River Irrigation Dictrict. 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Chairman, I am William A. Alexander, chief 
engineer, Lower Tule River Irrigation District, representing the 
Lower Tule River Irrigation District, city of Porterville, county of 
Tulare, and the Porterville Irrigation District. 

In the interest oft conserving time, I would like to Sa) that I con 
cur heartily with Mr. Abercrombie’s statements on Suecess Dam and 
rerminus Dam, and I would like to present for the record my pre 
pared statement and ask you if you would make it part of the record. 

I thank you very much. 

I would like also, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, to intro 
duce Mr. James G. McCain, of Corcoran, who is here on behalf of 
projects representing the Tulare Lake Basin area. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF W. A. ALEXANDER 


Iam W. A. Alexander, of Porterville, Calif., chief engineer and manager of 
he Lower Tule River Irrigation District, appearing on behalf of the Lower Tule 
River Irrigation District, the county of Tulare, the city of Porterville, and the 
Porterville Irrigation District, for the completion of the plans and surveys for 
Success Dam located on the Tule River in Tulare County, Calif., so that con 
struction may be started as soon as funds are available on the project. 

The construction of Success Dam was authorized and approved by Congress 
n Public Law 584 (78th Cong., 2d sess., H. R. 4485), adopted the 22d day of 
December 1944. 

‘he purpose of this project is to provide flood control protection for (1) the 
ty of Porterville and surrounding urban area; (2) thousands of acres of rich 
gricultural lands along the Tule River and in Tulare Lake Basin; and (3) 
tate and county roads and bridges. 

The city of Portervile is situated approximately 5 miles west of Success Dam 
te adjacent to the Tule River which flows along the south side of the city. 

r Slough is also a branch of the Tule River which flows directly through 

» center of town. The city of Porterville and the urban areas surrounding 
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the city have been repeatedly subject to floods from high flows in the Tule River 
and Porter Slough. 

The course of the Tule River upon leaving Porterville is in a westerly direc- 
tion, and it divides into several channels, traveling for a distance of approxi- 
mately 36 miles where it terminates into Tulare Lake Basin. The river in its 
several channels throughout this 36-mile stretch flows through highly produc 
tive farmland which has been subjected to periodic floodings during high stages 
of the river. This has caused untold damage to growing crops as well as damage 
to the land, making it necessary for rehabilitation after the flood to be able 
to farm the same again. 

Floodwaters from the Tule River reaching the Tulare Lake Basin have caused 
flood damage resulting in millions of dollars to rich agricultural land located 
in the basin. 

In addition to the above, there has been considerable damage to county 
roads and bridges located along the Tule River. 

The property owners and residents of this area have been in need of this 
project for many years in order to protect their lands and property. The Army 
engineers: completed their necessary preliminary surveys and made a report on 
the feasibility of this project, which was approved and authorized by Congress 
in 1944. The people at that time had hopes that the project would be built 
immediately and they would no longer be subject to devastating and damaging 
floods of this river. 

Since 1944 repeated requests have been made to the Congress for funds to 
build this project. The people in the area, including the city of Porterville, 
have expended large sums of money for levee work, headgates, and bank pro 
tection in order to protect their property along the river. Farmers in the area 
along the river, together with the county, have cleaned the river channels and 
increased height of levees which gives only temporary relief. Many thousands 
of dollars have been spent by individuals trying to help themselves in protect- 
ing their property. Farmers in and around Tulare Lake Basin have spent mil 
lions of dollars in levee work and drainage systems to protect their property 
and farm lands. All of this work does not and cannot solve the flood problem 
aiong the river, and the only solution is a flood-control dam, 

Damaging floods on the Tule River occurring in recent years were in 1938, 
1948, and 1950. 

The fiood of 1950 caused a break in the levee just east of Porterville on the 
main river and also washed out a secondary levee on the railroad track, sand- 
bagging and other emergency work along with the river receding saved the city 
of Porterville and urban area of approximately 14,000 population, from serious 
flooding and millions of dollars in damage to property. This may occur at any 
time and cannot be controlled with any degree of safety unless Success Dam is 
in operation. 

The Lower Tule River Irrigation District, which is only a part of the area 
which was flooded in 1950, sustained flood damage to over 20,000 acres, suffering 
an agricultural crop loss of $200,000. 

Flood flows in the Lower Tule River Irrigation District in February and March 
of 1938 and in March of 19483 covered in excess of 35,000 acres. Tulare County, 
as a result of the November 1950 flood on the Tule River, had to reconstruct two 
bridges which were washed out by the flood and expend many thousands of 
dollars on repairing county roads which were damaged by the floods. Farmers 
and property owners along the river immediately after each flood have expended 
large sums of money in repairing levees, cleaning out river channels, and replac- 
ing head works for irrigation diversion structures which are destroyed or dam- 
aged during the flood. 

The Tulare Lake Water Storage Basin, which is the sump area for all flood- 
waters from the Kings, Kaweah, Tule, and Kern Rivers, also suffered tremendous 
damages as the result of the 1950 flood. The gross crop loss in this area along 
with necessary repairs to levees, pumps, and bridges was in excess of $1,400,000. 
It is realized that all of the water causing the damage in Tulare Lake did not 
come from the Tule River, but in the report to the directors of the district by 
their engineer, W. W. Ivans, for the 1950—51 season it shows the quantity of water 
from the Tule River to be 14,500 acre-feet out of a total of 86,732 acre-feet, or 
17 percent of the total. 

Tulare County in the protection and repair of its facilities due to the 1950 flood 
along the Tule River expended in excess of $128,000 rebuilding roads and bridges. 

It is my understanding that the Army engineers to date have expended $401,300 
for planning in advance of construction of this project on the Tule River. In 
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rder to complete this planning it is necessary to appropriate an additional 
$100,000. The people whom I represent are most anxious that construction be 
ommenced immediately on this project, but realize that the additional planning 
ist be completed prior to construction. 
[t is requested that your honorable committee recommend that Congress appro- 
riate sufficient funds to complete this planning so that construction funds may 
allocated for the next fiscal year to commence construction of this much- 
ded flood-control dam and works, and follow up the same with additional 
opriations so that construction can be completed by the Army engineers in 
orderly and efficient manner. 
To complete the picture of the flood-control projects protecting the Tulare 
Lake Basin area the following work has been completed and money expended: 
Pine Flat Dam located on the Kings River near Fresno, Calif., is virtually 
pleted with a total estimated expenditure of $42 million 
Isabella Dam located on the Kern River east of Bakersfield is also virtually 
pleted at an estimated cost of approximately $21 million. 
lo date there have been expended on these 2 projects a total amount of $63 
on to provide flood protection not only to the areas along the rivers but to the 
ilare Lake Basin. The Tule and Kaweah Rivers are tributary to Tulare 
Lake Basin and dump all their flood waters into the lake. 
According to the latest studies by W. W. Ivans, engineer for the Tulare Lake 
ter Storage Basin, the 49-year average inflow from 1904 to 1952 to the Tulare 
Lake Basin averaged 236,210 acre-feet annually—the Kings River contributing 
13 percent, Kern River 28 percent, Kaweah River 15 percent, and the Tule River 
12 percent, so that in order to complete the protection to the valuable agricul- 
tural land in the Tulare Lake Basin as well as the property located along the 
lule River, we earnestly request that your committee consider the necessary 
ds to complete the planning for this project. 


Mr. McCain. Mr. Chairman, I am James G. McCain, of Corcoran. 
[ represent the Tulare Lake Basin Water Storage District whose 
bundaries contain the Tulare Lake Basin to which reference has been 
made by Mr. Abercrombie. I also represent Reclamation Districts 
Nos. 749 and 618. 

[ join in with Mr. Abercrombie’s statement and I would like to also 
corporate in the record 2 statements in connection with the Terminus 
ind Suecess Dam projects. 

Thank you. 

(The two statements referred to follow.) 


V\ 


TERMINUS Dam AND RESERVOIR ON KAWEAH RIVER 


AUTHORIZATION 


The terminus dam and reservoir on Kaweah River was authorized by Congress 
in Public Law 534, 78th Congress, 2d session (H. R. 4485) and adopted Decem- 
ber 22, 1944. The plan of improvement was authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the report of the district engineer as modified by the Chief of Engi- 
neers. Under continuing studies the Sacramento district engineer has issued a 
preliminary definite project report, Terminus Dam and Reservoir, Kaweah River, 
Calif., dated June 20, 1949, to bring the basic data up to date. There is addi- 
tional information available on this project which the district engineer has 
analyzed, but was not included in this report. 


KAWEAH RIVER TULARE LAKE AREA 


The Kaweah River has a drainage area of 519 square miles on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and flows out onto the Kaweah Delta of 
about 300,000 acres where it is used for irrigation and spreading. The Kaweah 
River terminates in and is tributary to Tulare Lake Basin, a fertile saucer- 
shaped lake bed which has no outlet. The terminal waters of Kaweah River 
empty into Tulare Lake Basin and combine with the inflows from Kings River 
to the north and Tule and Kern Rivers to the south. These waters create a 
large amount of flood damage in Tulare Lake Basin. 

The Tulare Lake Basin area is within the Tulare Lake Basin water storage 
district, a district comprising 190,000 acres of rich lake bottom soil and is par- 
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titioned into rectangular cells by levees which are progressively flooded as the 
inflow increases. There is a sump reservoir area in the lake bottom surrounded 
be reclamation levees covering an area of 30,000 acres, which will hold about 
300,000 acre-feet of flood waters. This area is flooded first and after it is ful) 
other cells are flooded as the levees fail. Almost all lands in Tulare Lake Basin 
including the sump reservoir are cropped each year, so any appreciable amount 
of inflow does considerable damage, as the lake bottom is relatively flat. The 
flood waters are used for beneficial irrigation use after the flooding is over by 
gravity and pumping to adjacent lands which were not flooded. 

At the present time Pine Flat Dam on Kings River and Isabella Dam on 
Kern River which were authorized in the above-mentioned Flood Control Act 
of 1944, are under construction and soon will be completed. Success Dan 
on Tule River which was also authorized in the 1944 Flood Control Act is not 
yet under construction. All four of these projects are part of the comprehen 
sive flood control program of the Corps of Engineers to alleviate damage in 
the Tulare Lake area as well as the upper reaches of these streams. During 
flood flows Kaweah River creates considerable damage on the Kaweah Delta 
as well as to the city of Visalia, Calif. 


TERMINUS RESERVOIR 


In June 20, 1949, preliminary definite project report Kaweah and Tule Rivers 
Calif., of the district engineer, Corp of Engineers, United States Army, the 
district engineer recommends a 203 foot high earth fill dam with a capacity of 
100,000 acre-feet to retain Kaweah River water for flood control and incidental 
irrigation purposes. The average flow of Kaweah River is 420,000 acre-feet 
per year, with a maximum flow of 820,000 acre-feet in 1906. 


FLOOD DAMAGES FROM KAWEAH RIVER 


The average annual benefits of Terminus project are $1.1 million for the Kaweah 
River and Tulare Lake areas. In 1906 the flood damage in the Tulare Lak 
area from the 4 tributary streams was $15 million. The average annual flood 
damage in Tulare Lake area from inflow from all 4 streams is $4.7 million 
After Pine Flat Dam on Kings River and Isabella Dam on Kern River are 
completed and in operation there will remain considerable annual damage i! 
the Tulare Lake area. These damages will be materially reduced by the con 
struction and operation of the Terminus Dam on Kaweah River and Success 
Dam on Tule River. The ratio of benefits to cost of the Terminus Dam project 
for the 100,000 acre-foot reservoir is 1.7 to 1, making the project feasible as 
shown in June 20, 1949 report of the district engineer, and from data which 
they have analyzed since that date. 

In the November-December floods of 1950 there occurred $1,445,570 of flood 
damage, and in the spring runoff of 1952 there occurred $8,305,610 of flood 
damage in the Tulare Lake area from the combined inflow of Kings, Kaweah, 
fule, and Kern Rivers. The damage listed in 1950 and 1952 are direct damage 
of gross crop loss, levee building costs, and damage to land, and do not inehsde 
indirect losses of taxes, buying power, and other items. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


We urge that this committee appropriate sufficient funds to complete the 
studies on Terminus Dam project on Kaweah River in order that the project 
can be constructed so that it will alleviate the frequent flood damages in the 
Tulare Lake are and on the upper reaches of the Kaweah River. 


Success DAM AND RESERVOIR ON TULE RIVER 


AUTHORIZATION 


The Success Dam and Reservoir on Tule River was authorized by Congress 
Public Law 534, 78th Congress, 2d session (H. R. 4485) and adopted December 
22, 1944. The plan of improvement was authorized substantially in accordan 
with the report of the district engineer as modified by the Chief of Engineers 
Under continuing studies the Sacramento district engineer has issued a prelin 
nary definite project report Success Dam and Reservoir, Tule River, Calif., dated 
June 20, 1949, to bring the basic data up to date. There is additional informati« 
available on this project which the district engineer has analyzed, but was not 
included in this report. 
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TULE RIVER AND TULARE LAKE AREA 


The Tule River has a drainage area of 390 square miles on the western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains and flows out onto the Tule River Delta of 
pout 200,000 acres where it is used for irrigation and spreading. The Tule 
River terminates in and is tributary to Tulare Lake Basin, a fertile saucer- 
shaped lake bed which has no outlet The terminal waters of the Tule Rivei 
empty into Tulare Lake Basin and combine with the inflows from Kings and 
Kaweah Rivers to the north and Kern River to the south. These waters create a 
arge amount of flood damage in Tulare Lake Basin The Tulare Lake Basin 
irea is within the Tulare Lake Basin Water Storage District, a district com 
prising 190,000 acres of rich lake bottom soil, and which is partitioned into 
ectangular cells by levees which are progressively flooded as the inflow increases 
ere is a sump reservoir area in the lake bottom surrounded by reclamation 
evees covering an area 30,000 acres which will hold about 300,000 acre-feet 
flood waters. This area is flooded first, and after it is full, other cells are 
ooded as other levees fail. Almost all lands in Tulare Lake Basin, including 
the sump reservoir, are cropped each year, so any appreciable amount of inflow 
oes considerable damage as the lake bottom is relatively tlat Che thood waters 
re used for beneficial irrigation use after the flooding is over by gravity and 
pumping to adjacent lands which are not flooded. At the present time Pine 
Flat Dam on Kings River and Isabella Dam on Kern River which were author 
ed in the above mentioned Flood Control Act of 1944 are under construction 
and soon will be completed. Terminus Dam which was also authorized in the 
144 Flood Control Act is not yet under construction. All four of these projects 
re part of the comprehensive flood control program of the Corps of Engineers to 
alleviate flood damage in the Tulare Lake area as well as the upper reaches of 
hese streams. During the flood flows Tulare River creates considerable damage 
the Tule Delta as well as to the city of Porterville, Calif. 


SUCCESS RESERVOIR 


In the June 20, 1949, preliminary definite project report Kaweah and Tule 


Rivers, Calif., of the district engineer, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 

the district engineer recommends an earth fill dam with a capacity of 75,000 

acre-feet to retain Tule River for flood control and incidental irrigation pur 

poses. The average flow of Tule River is 145,100 acre-feet per year with a 
aximum annual flow of 450,400 acre-feet in 1906 


FLOOD DAMAGES FROM TULE RIVER 


The average annual benefits of Success project are $680,000 for the Tule River 
and Tulare Lake areas. In 1906 the damages in the Tulare Lake area from the 
t tributary streams was $15 million. The average annual damage in Tulare 
Lake from inflow from all 4 streams is $4.7 million. After Pine Flat Dam on 
Kings River and Isabella Dam on Kern River are completed and in operation, 
there will remain considerable annual damage in the Tulare Lake area. These 
damages will be materially reduced by the construction and operation of the 
Suecess Dam on Tule River and the Terminum Dam on the Kaweah River. The 
ratio of benefits to cost of the Success Dam project for the 75,000 acre-foot 
reservoir is 1.4 to 1 making the project feasible as shown in the June 20, 1949 
report of the district engineer, and from data which they have analyzed since 
that date. 

In the November—December floods of 1950 there occurred $1,455,570 of flood 
damage and in the spring runoff of 1952 there occurred $8,305,610 of flood dam- 
age in the Tulare Lake area from the combined inflow of the Kings, Kaweah, 
ule, and Kern Rivers. The damage listed in 1950 and 1952 are direct damage of 
gross crop loss, levee building, and damage to land, and does not include indirect 
osses of taxes, buying power, and other items. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


We urge that this committee appropriate sufficient funds to complete the 
studies on Success Dam project on Tule River in order that the project can be 
constructed so that it will alleviate the frequent flood damages in the Tulare 
Lake area and the upper reaches of the Tule River Delta. 
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Mr. Grirrire. Mr. Chairman, I think Congressman Hagen was 
here earlier in the afternoon and he also would like to support these 
projects. 

Mr. Davis. The record will show that Mr. Hagen did inform the 
committee of his interest in the Terminus and Success Dams. 

Mr. Grirritu. Now I would like to call on Mr. Sam R. Leedom 

Mr. Lerepom. Mr. Chairman, my name is Sam R. Leedom. 

The supervisors of San Bernardino County requested that a stat 
ment be placed in the record on the San Antonio Dam and Chann 
project. You were asking information about that earlier today 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Leepom. And also on the Santa Ana River and tributaries 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


San BERNARDINO County FLoop CoNnTROL District, 
San Bernardino, Calif., May 5, 1958 

The Board of Supervisors of the San Bernardino County Flood Control Dis 
trict hereby expresses the appreciation of the people of the county and of thi 
State of California for the fine interest and accomplishments made by the various 
committees and by the Congress of the United States as regards the San Antor 
Dam and Channel projects 

These projects were authorized by the 75th Congress, 3d session, Document 
No. 688 (Flood Control Act,approved June 22, 1936, and as amended Aug. 28 
1937), and subsequently appropriations to begin construction of the dam we 
made 

Realizing that there have been changes in the membership of congressior 
committees, and to emphasize the urgent need for further appropriations in order 
that an orderly construction program may be completed, the statement attached 
is hereby submitted. 

We call to your attention the fact that this project has received Presidentia 
approval as a war emergency measure. 

It is the sincere hope of this board that approval will be given for an appr 
priation of at least $3,500,000, and construction work on the dam may be com- 
pleted within the next 2 years. 

BoarpD OF SUPERVISORS 


SAN ANTONIO DAM AND CHANNEL PROJECT 


The board of supervisors of the San Bernardino County Flood Control Dis- 
trict, which is a countywide district organized under the provisions of chapter 
929, Statutes of 1945, a special act of the Legislature of the State of California 
urges that additional money be made available for the continued construction 
of the San Antonio Dam and flood-control project, which project has been au- 
thorized and which is the subject of reports heretofore presented to Congress by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Those reports are favorable to the project and set out in considerable detail 
its necessity, its economic justification, and the urgency of the work which is pro- 
posed. They are available and familiar to you, so detailed repetition by us 
is thought not to be necessary. 

We do, however, wish to emphasize certain matters, and to call your attention 
to ones possibly not directly dealt upon in other reports. 

The mountain drainage area tributary to the proposed dam is about 27 square 
miles. That area, because of topographic features and relation to desert and 
ocean influences, is subject to intense rainfalls and cloudbursts. The average 
yearly rainfall varies from about 22 inches at the dam to 40 or 50 in higher re- 
gions. During storms of great intensity rainfalls of as much as 16 to 18 
inches per 24 hours have been recorded. 

United States Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 847 at page 261 shows 
San Antonio Creek as producing the highest runoff rate per square mile of all 
United States streams listed in said table. 

The elevations within the watershed vary from approximately 2,100 feet at the 
dam to as much as 10,000 feet, and San Antonio Canyon itself has a fall of be- 
tween 700 and 800 feet per mile. This canyon empties upon a large, unstable 
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fan-shaped debris cone of rather recent origin, and the stream as it leaves the 
anyon mouth can, under present conditions, range through an angle of more 
than 90°. 

Che stream at floodtime with a comparatively small changing of conditions can 
leave its poorly defined channel bed and continue in any direction over this 90° 
width. The slope of the cone is from 3 to 6 percent. 

Almost unlimited amounts of detritus are in the great moraine like moving 
rock and gravel slides in the upper canyon reaches. 

It is this combination of steep slopes, intense rainfall and runoff, and unlimited 
masses of loose material being transported onto this unstable debris cone that 
made the situation so menacing and dangerous. 

There are 6 cities and several smaller communities, together with a closely 
built-up urban development of homes and citrus orchards, immediately within 
easily possible course of this rock- and gravel-laden stream. Three transconti- 
nental railroads, an interurban electric line, 3 interstate, cross-country State 

chways, and innumerable county highways and city streets cross and traverse 
his threatened area. 

As is true in all of southern California, settlement and development have been 
rapid in this vicinity during the past several years. This location is about mid- 
way between the cities of Los Angeles and San Bernardino and about 25 miles 
from each. Within a very few years this entire distance will be closely built up 
ind densely inhabited. The cities immediately involved are Upland, Ontario, 
Chino, Claremont, Pomona, and LaVerne. 

The increase in assessed valuation of a part of the area in San Bernardino 
County is as follows: 





Assessed valuation 
1938-39 —___—_—__—- ——— 
1949-50 | 1950-51 


Ontario City narod ; $8, 776, 220 $16, 785, 010 $17, 950, 019 
land City i Rockin se ahaatilabiiiaen 5, 248, 280 , 221, 990 8, 286, 430 
no City sd . ccidietl cp ndixaidlmatdduatesd 1, 612. 470 598, 920 4, 641,110 
tario outside (west of Euclid Ave.)_.................- “i 1, 555, 100 2, 369, 010 

nd outside (west of Euclid Ave.) cael 469, 806, 439 | 
hino outside (west of Fuclid Ave.)....... acetate . 249, 55 2, 373, 000 


The water from the San Antonio watershed is that which is largely necessary 
for the support of these cities and for the support of extremely valuable citrus 
districts, and also for the replenishment of several underground basins from 
which much of the water supply of the area is obtained. The overdraft in 
that portion of the Chino underground basin dependent upon San Antonio Creek 
is now from 4,000 to 5,000 acre-feet per year. 

Several hundred thousand dollars of local money have been spent in the 
construction of conservation works and spreading grounds, but the saving of 
water in time of large floods is feasible only by detention storage and debris re- 
moval, both of which the proposed dam will provide in satisfactory form. 

Damaging floods have occurred on this stream in the years 1906, 1909, 1914, 
1916, 1922, 1927, 1988 and 1948. Certain statistical data taken from one 
of the preliminary examinations, reports having to do with damage from these 
floods is attached hereto. 

We honestly and sincerely believe that a very serious flood hazard exists below 
the canyon portion of San Antonio Creek, and that situation is so critical that 
every possible effort that can be made to the end that stream be controlled and 
confined by regulation and channel improvement will be justified. 


Population statistics 





| 


1940 


1950 


san Bernardino County ‘ideal ae - E 161, 108 12 289.800 
Ontario a inoedinwie | 16, 044 25, 594 
Upland ee ae . . ba d 10,174 
Chino , 483 8, 654 

West End area: Pomona, Claremont, Chino, Ontario, Upland 





' Increase: 80 percent. 
? Estimate by California Taxpayers’ Association. 
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San Bernardino County has experienced one of the largest increases of 
population in the State and Nation. 
Population increases from 1940 to 1950: 


State of California 

Los Angeles County 
Orange County 
Riverside County 

San Bernardino County 


SAN ANTONIO CREEK DAMAGES FROM FLOODS 


(From statistical data in preliminary examination report on Santa Ana River 
and tributaries, dated February 15, 1939) 


(Description of flood, flood year 1913-14, p. 41.) 

In Ontario, Euclid Avenue was a raging torrent and side streets were ful 
from curb to curb. West F Street was badly washed at Laurel Avenue: San 
Antonio Avenue also suffered, as did Vine Avenue. Most of the streets sustained 
minor damages. At A Street, storm waters were turned into the new catch 
basins and into the old storm drain, relieving the flood at A street and Euclid 
Avenue (January 26, 1914). On Fourth Street, the new bridge stood, but ther 
was room for six bridges east of it. The Eighth Street bridge went out (Janu 
ary 27, 1914). On East Ninth Street, Ontario, water 6 feet deep and 60 feet 
wide came from north of the Pacific Electric Railway tracks onto a tract of 
land owned by A. P. Moreman. The water went on through Ninth Street and 
over lots belonging to Arron Brest, then south to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, flooding homes south of Ninth Street. (Above was lo 
runoff, not San Antonio Creek.) 

On Euclid Avenue at 22d and 23d Avenues, great damage was done to 
groves. The wall was washed away north of the Paul groves and water came 
down into the orchards. The Ninth Street road was washed out as it had been 
in January (February 19, 1914). On the east side of Euclid Avenue, wat: 
tore a gulch in a barley field above 24th Street out through the Paine groves 
to the Stewart grove and flooded that entire section ( (February 27, 1914) local 
runoff) 

Upland experienced its greatest rain. Every avenue running north and sout 
was filled from curb to curb In every section water tore through stone walls 
and ditches and washed orange groves. The Upland downtown district suffered 
little damage, but in the northern part of the city groves from 24th Street 
south on the west side of Euclid Avenue were badly washed (local runoff) 

The city of Ontario was isolated: all connecting roads were washed out in 
many places. The Southern Pacific Railroad lost sections of track at Etiwanda 
East of Etiwanda flood waters cut off Ontario from Colton, Riverside, and San 
Bernardino near the plant of the Southern California Canning Co. on East State 
Street. Between Upland and San Bernardino the tracks were soft and al 
trains were annulled. The new line of the Pacific Electric Railway to San 
Bernardino was washed out in several places. Flood water went through re 
cently completed fills, leaving rails and ties danging high. The auto road also 
suffered. Foothill and Valley Boulevards were a mass of ravines and gullies 
in spots where the water concentrated in flood strength (local runoff). 

About 150 feet of flume washed out in the San Antonio Canyon, and the local 
(Ontario) water supply became muddy. San Antonio Creek was a raging 
torrent that swept everything before it. Its flood waters reached to the Chino 
foothills. It was estimated that the stream flowed 140,000 miner’s inches most 
of the night of January 26. In the hills back of Stoddard’s Canyon the rainfall 
was great, adding to the flood in San Antonio Canyon. San Antonio Creek 
tore out the 10th Street bridge and the Southern Pacific Railroad bridge south 
of A Street, 9 miles from the mouth of the canyon (January 27. 1914). 

In the Ontarie-Upland area, rainfall for the season totaled 22.47 inches 
In the northern part of Ontario groves from 24th Street south on the west side 
of Euclid Avenue were badly washed. A cloudburst in San Antonio Canyon 
was the principal cause, and as usual in cases of damage to orange groves and 
valuable property, gutted by the stream (January 29, 1914). 


1 Estimate by California Taxpayers’ Association 

(Estimates based on calculations by the California Taxpayers’ Association, the San 
Bernardino County Election Department, and the San Bernardino County Chamber of 
Commerce. ) 
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(Flood year 1916, p. 48.) 
San Antonio Creek had become a river, washing out its bridges (January 
1916. Damage in Pomona district was estimated at $50,000. More than 
200 passengers were held up on eastbound trains at Pomona Twenty-five 
tourists Were marooned at Camp Baldy where rain came down at the rate of 1 
nch per hour, sending destructive floods to the valley lands below. A portion 

f the new State highway was washed out in the Pomona district. At Clare- 
mont dynamite was used to divert floodwaters into the old channel of San 
\ntonio Wash to save Pomona College buildings from destruction. A number 
of orange groves were damaged by the flood, and ranch houses stood in 3 feet 
of water (January 18, 1916). The cloudburst caused waters to sweep out of 
San Antonio Wash and cut across the country to the Claremont School for Boys, 
vhich was surrounded. 

(Flood year, 1921—22, p. 50.) 

San Antonio Canyon was wrecked. Water came from the canyon down San 
Antonio Avenue, damaging streets and washing groves badly. The 11th Street 
ridge was washed out and washouts of the Pacific Electric Railway and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway kept those railways out of operation 
(February 26, 1922 

(Flood year, 1926-27, p. 52.) 

In San Antonio Canyon a heavy rain had fallen for 48 hours, and the 
ereek rose rapidly at Ice House Canyon. Kelley’s Camp was buried in 10 
feet of snow and it was expected that the rain would melt the heavy snows aug- 
menting the flood in San Antonio Creek (February 15, 1927). 

(Flood year, 1987-38, p. 55.) 

According to the United States Weather Bureau, the storm of February 27 
March 8, 1938, originated in the north Pacific Ocean west of Alaska, February 
24, 1938, and traveled southeasterly following the coast of Canada and the 
United States, reaching its greatest intensity in Southwestern United States 

southern California, southern Arizona, and southwestern New Mexico. 

In southern California, the precipitation occurred during the period February 
27-March 3, 1938, and reached its highest intensity during the 7—hour period from 
3 a.m. to 10 a. m. on March 2. During the period, 3.8 inches of rain were 
recorded in Los Angeles, or at ar average rate of 54 inch for the 7 hours. In 
the mountain areas. a greater rainfall intensity occurred during about the same 
‘-hour period, and this caused maximum flood crests in the streains of southern 
California. 

The storm caused great damage in southern California, southern Nevada, and 
parts of Arizona. <A large number of homes were completely destroyed or 
badly damaged. Railroads and highways suffered damage estimated at many 

lions of dollars due to the destruction of bridges and roadbeds. Other 
facilities, such as telegraph, telephone, gas, and water were severely damaged. 
For a time, all lines of communication were cut off from some localities, except 
those served by airplanes and by radio. In the Los Angeles engineer district, 
the loss of life from the storm is estimated at 87 and in addition 9 persons 
were reported missing 3 months after the flood. 


Devi, CREEK DIVERSION, EASt TWIN CREEK CHANNEL, WARM CREEK CHANNEI 
\ND LytLe CREEK LEVEE UNITS OF THE SANTA ANA RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES, 
CALIFORNIA PROJECT 


The Board of Supervisors of the San Bernardino County Flood Control District 
in California wishes to respectfully but urgently request appropriation of at 
least $100,000 in funds for advance planning work on the Devil Creek, East Twin 
Creek, Warm Creék and Lytle Creek units of the project known as Santa Ana 
River and tributaries, California, as reported favorably by the Corps of Nngineers 
in House Document No. 135, 8ist Congress, Ist session. Hearings were had on 

is project May 16 to June 2, 1949, by the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, Sist Congress, as shown in No. 81—5, pages 695 et seq. 
rhe project was authorized by H. R. 5472, Sist Congress, Ist session 

The project includes 4 units, 2 in Riverside County and 2 in San Bernardino 
County. They are each important and necessary and should be completed at 
the earliest possible time. 

However, in our opinion, that one which has for- its object the control of 
Warm Creek Channel, East Twin Creek Channel, Devil Creek diversion and 
Lytle Creek levee—all for the protection of the city of San Bernardino and 
industries and facilities very definitely of extreme importance in the war effort— 
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from floods reaching the area from the north and east—is of vital and immediat; 
importance. 

The seriousness of the flood hazard is caused by the fact that the city of 
San Bernardino and its environs is located at the foot of a high range of mour 
tains. These mountains rise from valley elevation of from 1,000 to 1,600 feet 
to an elevation of from 5,000 to 12,000 feet. Because of topographic features, 
these mountains being approximately parallel with the Pacific Ocean and about 
50 miles inland thus constituting a barrier for moisture-laden clouds being 
transported from the ocean toward the desert—the slopes of these mountains 
are Subject to an intense rainfall. Over a 70-year period, the tops of the moun 
tains have averaged about 45 inches of rainfall per year while at the base the 
average has been about 16 inches per year. 

The canyons along the front face of the mountains then carry a great amount 
of floodwater and debris which debauches upon the settled and improved area or 
the valley floor. These floods cause great damage to valuable agricultural areas 
to residential, business, and industrial properties, to railroad and highway fa 
ties, to essential irrigation and domestic water supply systems, to public utilities 
including transcontinental communication cables, oil and gas mains and elec- 
trieal transmission lines, together with all facilities available to a very rapidly 
developing industrial, business and residential area. 

Certain of these communication facilities and gas and electrical installations 
are transcontinental in scope and are absolutely essential to the industrial 
economy of the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 

Norton Air Base, which was extensively used as a vital unit through World 
War II is rapidly expanding and is assuming a very important role in the present 
national emergency effort. This base, together with railroad and highway con- 
nections, could be seriously damaged by floods escaping from these channels. 

Since the survey and report by the Corps of Engineers, large installations 
housing a National Guard armory, a Naval Reserve training center and many 
light industrial enterprises have been established within the limits affected by 
these floods. 

The flood problem north of the city of San Bernardino is typical of the prob- 
lem in the entire southern California area where the valley floor has as its 
perimeter a high mountainous terrain. The slopes in the upper ranges of the 
tributaries are very steep and the flow of flash floods passes quickly and causes 
tremendous damage from inundation. 

The overflow area of Devil, Waterman, and East Twin Creeks from the base 
of the San Bernardino Mountains to the overflow area of Warm Creek and the 
overflow area of Warm Creek to the junction of East Branch of Lytle Creek 
is estimated at 10.300 acres. At present Devil Canyon discharges upon a steep 
debris cone extending 1% milés out into the valley north of San Bernardino with 
a dispersion angle of 60 degrees. A gently sloping plain 1 mile in width extends 
southeasterly to the easternmost point of the Shandin Hills (Little Mountain.) 

All drainage from Devil Canyon now, upon rounding this hill, discharges un 
controlled upon the north and residential area and business district between 
Sierra Way and I Streets. 

This area comprises the major portion of population and assessed valuations. 
The downstream channels have been obliterated by streets, business and resi- 
dential developments. 

The proposed project plans to divert Devil Creek flood flows to Cajon Creek. 
This would be accomplished by constructing an intercepting levee extending 
westerly across the existing channel of Devil Creek about 114 miles below the 
apex of the cone (and below the present spreading grounds) to the low range 
of hills along Kandall Drive. and a concrete channel southwesterly to Cajon 
Creek within the limits of the Lytle-Cajon Creek Army project: 

It has heen recognized that this Lytle-Cajon Creek project now completed 
by the United States Engineer Department was designed as an emergency war 
necessity. It without doubt provides adequate protection for the westerly por- 
tion of the city of San Bernardino and for the railroads, highways and other 
facilities which were in jeopardy during the recent war. 

It bas likewise been recognized that certain areas within the project contain- 
ing water wells for municipal and domestic use and for supply to large acri- 
cultural districts of high value are still subject to appreciable damage from 
floods. The concrete channel from Devil Canyon as proposed would conduct 
additional flood water into this territory. These conditions were considered hy 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors when this Santa Ana River re- 
port was being reviewed and that body in its report to the Chief of Engineers 





ecommended that an additional levee be built upstream from the “island levee,” 
which is along the right side of Lytle Creek just downstream from the confluence 

Lytle and Cajon Creeks, for the protection of the very valuable wells in that 

ition It is strongly urged that this levee be constructed. 

The mouth of Waterman Canyon is located about 4 miles northeast of the 

tral business district of San Bernardino. One-fourth mile to the southeast 
the canyon mouth of East Twin Creek. By successive deposition of debris, 
odwaters from these 2 canyons have built a cone extending 4 miles in length 

Warm Creek on the south and 3% miles in width from I Street on the west 

Sterling Avenue on the east. The cone is typical of all steep alluvial fans, 
being a wide-angle cone upon which unrestrained floodwaters are at liberty to 
ccupy any position through an angle of 90° for a distance of 2% miles below 
he apex. Its apex is forming at the mouth of Waterman Canyon at an elevation 

1,000 feet. The major axis (crown) of the cone extends southwesterly 2 miles 
ward the most highly developed business and residential district of San Ber- 
nardino and facilities heretofore mentioned, then assumes a southerly direction 
ilong Waterman Avenue. 

From the apex the present course of Waterman Creek continues southwesterly 
on the crown for 0.2 mile, then swings to the left, assuming a southeasterly course 
ind at a point 0.8 mile from the apex joins present East Twin Creek Wash. 

The slope of the present Waterman Creek streambed from the apex (elevation 
1,400 feet) for the distance of 0.8 mile to its junction with East Twin Creek 

levation 1,385) is 215 feet (270 feet per mile) as compared to the slope of the 
jajor axis from the apex (elevation 1,000 feet) southwest toward San Bernar 
lino for an equal distance of 0.8 mile to a point (elevation 1,355 feet) which is 
245 feet, or 306 feet per mile. 

A comparison of the two gradients augmented by the curve in the streambed 
ndicates that there is no inducement for the present course to remain perma 
ently stable. It is easily possible that the entire flow could abandon the present 
ourse and ride the crest of the cone for miles through entirely new territory 

‘he Santa Ana River report recommends a plan to revert earth-filled levees 

structed by local interests to collect flows from Waterman and East Twin 
reeks and to construct a concrete channel along East Twin Creek from the end 

those levees to and crossing Warm Creek and thence southwesterly to a point 
ear Warm Creek south of San Bernardino. 

The San Bernardino County flood-control district engineering department has 
amined the proposed improvements and recommends them as adequate for the 
purpose. 


Devil Canyon Waterman East Twin 


ximum discharge, 1919-49 3,320 cubic feet per | 2,350 cubic feet per | 3,360 cubic feet per 
second second second 
,4p.m Mar. 2, 1938 Mar. 2, 1938 Mar. 2, 1988 
untain drainage area 6.3 square miles 1.55 square miles 8.6 square miles 
linimu iltitude 1,800 feet 1,600 feet 1,650 feet 
Maximum altitude 5,350 feet 5,400 feet 6,150 feet 
Average altitude 3,560 feet 3.620 feet 3,620 feet 
erage slope 42 percent 50 pereent 47 percent. 
Length, main stream channel 4.5 miles 4.5 miles 1.8 miles 
Average slope, stream channel 13 percent ] 
Rainfall, March 1988 storm total 
Base of mountain 12 inches 12 inche 12 inches 
Mountain crest 24 inches 24 inche 26 ine 
year mean, base of mountain 25 inches 23 inche 23 inches. 
ear Mean, Inountain crest 4) inches 40 inche 45 inches. 


VM 


i percen IS percent 


} 
es 


Excessive precipitation recorded at Squirrei Inn, elevation 5,300 feet (in East Twin 
Creek watershed) 


Maximum 24 hours Maximum 48 hours 
Storm 


total 
Inche Date Inches Date 


n. 14 to 20, 1916 Jan. 17 
Feb. 27 to Mar. 4, 1938__ 9.97 | Mar. 2 
in. 21 to 24, 1943 Jan. 23 


28690—53- 
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Warm Creek below East Twin Creek confluence, peak discharges, 1854 to 1949 


Estimated 
peak dis- 
Flood No. charge (cubic | 
feet per 
second) 


| 


6,700 | Mar. 2 
6,400 | Feb. 2 
4,700 | Jan 
3,600 | Mar 
2,900 | Feb 

2, 300 | Feb. 
2,100 | Jan. 


| 


SQoaneeonr~ 


The areas which are exposed to flood hazard from these various streams 
are probably developing as fast as any in the entire Nation, not only for civilian 
use, but also for military operations. We know that the threat from flood is 
extremely serious. Therefore, our very sincere request is that this committee 
give full consideration to the recommendations contained in the report on survey 
of Santa Ana River and tributaries, California, to the end that an appropriation 
may be made this year so that the project may be constructed in an orderly 
fashion and its completion accomplished at an early date. 

Mr. Grirrirn. I want to thank you again. I think this is my 
sixth year to thank you for your courtesy in this committee in hearing 
us and for your patience. We have gotten through in 2 hours. That 
is within the time allotted us. 

Mr. Davis. I certainly want to express our appreciation for the way 
you have coordinated this thing and gotten us through even a little 
bit ahead of schedule. 

Mr. Grirrirn. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Our colleague, Mr. Hunter, who is one of the valued and 
hard-working members of this House Appropriations Committee, has 
been here at several times during the afternoon and I understand 
that he is interested in the Merced Stream group and the Pine Flat 
Reservoir and I wondered if you had any comments you wished to 
make at this time on that. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always a pleasure 
to appear before this subcommittee. 

There are two projects which are being heard today which are 
located within my district: The Merced County group project and the 
Pine Flat Dam. 

You have already heard excellent testimony from two fine gentle- 
men this afternoon in behalf of the Merced County Stream group 
project, Mr. Glenn M. Fountain, who is a member of the board of 
supervisors in Merced County, and Mr. Kenneth McSwain, who is the 
engineer for the Merced Irrigation District; $545,000 in additional 
money is required to complete the Merced County Stream group 
project. That amount, together with $200,000 which was appropriated 
by the Congress last year, will be sufficient to complete construction of 
the Bear Creek Dam, the only remaining structure yet to be built. 

As for Pine Flat, for many years, the Kings River water master and 
engineer, Mr, Charles L. Kaupke, has testified before this committee. 
U nfortunately, he is unable to be here today. However, you gentle- 
men will be very happy to know that this request marks the last. re- 
quest for work on Pine Flat. With $3,150,000 more, the dam will be 
completed. That is considerably below the original estimate sub 
mitted. I believe the original estimate was some $8 million but on 
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review it was determined that $3,150,000 will be sufficient. That is 
the amount which the water resources board has agreed upon and 
which is requested and I understand, too, that the Army engineers 
have agreed that that is the amount required. 

As background, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the project for 
flood control for ‘the Kings River and the Tulare Lake Basin was 
authorized for construction by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, in Public Law 534, 78th Congress, and. commonly known as 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. It is not part of the Central Valley 
project of the United States Bureau of Reclamation. 

The watershed of the Kings River lies on the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains and covers an area of 1,600 square miles. 
All tributaries unite to form a single stream which enters the San 
Joaquin Valley at Piedra about 22 miles east of the c ity of Fresno. 

The lands to be protected from floods, commonly known as the 
Kings River service area, embrace about 1,100,000 acres and are sit- 
us ated near the geographical center of the State of California and of 
the San Joaquin Valley, which is the southern lobe of the Central 
Valley of California. 

It is my understanding that the latest estimate of cost of the proj- 
ect is $42,022,000. Congress has appropriated $38,872,000. This 
leaves a balance of $3, 150,000 needed to complete the project. I re- 
spectfully urge your committee to approve an appropriation of suf- 
ficient funds to finish the job. The dam is now more than 95 percent 
completed. ‘The concrete is all poured. The contractor is engaged in 
grouting the foundation and installing six 38 foot by 42 foot radial 
gates in the spillway at the top of thedam. He is already dismantling 
some of the installations in the aggregate pits preparatory to shipping 
them to a job in Japan. 

The Kings River Pine Flat project, while primarily for flood con- 
trol, will also serve irrigation and make power development feasible 
in the mountain watershed above the dam. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the use of the reservoir for irrigation, while substanti: al, 
will always be incidental to flood control and will not reduce or impair 
its usefulness for flood control. 

In order to have a public district empowered to contract with a Fed- 
eral agency, there has been created by a special act of the State legis- 
lature of C ‘alifornia, the Kings River Conservation District embracing 
the entire irrigated ares 

Contract negotiations for the use of the project for conservation 
urposes, temporarily haited by the change of the administration in 
W ‘ashington, are well advanced. It is believed that a contract will be 
executed in time to use the dam for conservation next year. 

The water users and the people generally who reside in the area 
benefited are grateful to the Congress for providing sufficient funds 
to keep the project moving forward at the most economical rate of 
construction. 

Their representatives who have appeared before the committees of 
both Houses of the Congress from time to time are very appreciative 
of your patience and under standing and the many courtesies which 
have been extended to them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Hunter. 





Tuurspay, May 14, 1953 
SACRAMENTO River Masor AND Minor TrIBUTARIES 
WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Davis. We are pleased to have with us here this morning our 
colleague, Clair Engle, of California. I understand you are going 
to give us information with respect to some problems in the Sacra 
mento River area. We would be pleased to hear from you at this time. 


LITTLE CHICO-BUTTE CREEK 


Mr. Encir. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My interest is 
in the project known as the Little Chico-Butte Creek, which is a part 
of the project referred to as the Sacramento River major and minor 
tributaries. These flood-control works were approved in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, House Document No. 649, 78th Congress, 2d 
session, and amended by the Flood Control Act of 1950, House Docu 
ment No. 637, 81st Congress, Ist session. 

The situation on the Little Chico-Butte Creek is this: The Federal 
Government and the State have spent a little over $1 million on this 
project. They started at the lower end of it. 

I have here a ms ip which will indicate the work that has been done. 
The map I am showing you indicates the completed clearing and com- 
pleted levees on the lower end, shown in green. The uncompleted 
le ‘vees, which are the subject of my discussion now, are on the upper 

end of the project. 

Some time ago, Mr. Chairman, I sent you a little memorandum 
and asked to have the engineers get some information in verifying 
the general information which I am giving you on this problem. Now, 
the difficulty is that the engineers started at the lower end of this 
project and, as I say, $1,062,000 I believe has been spent. It will cost 
another $700,000 to ¢ omplete the project. 

The works they have completed at present do not reflect an economic 
project. They started at the lower end there because the people of 
the lower end wanted an assurance that they would have the clearing 
and the levees necessary to take care of the additional water which 
would be put down on them from Little Chico Creek when the project 
was completed. We got into the Korean war, and under the order 
put out by the previous administration, all works were stopped. So 
we sit here at the present time with a project on which over $1 million 
has been spent and which, unless completed, is uneconomic. The 
portions of that project which make it an economic project with a 
better than 1-to-1 benefit-to-cost ratio are those portions at the top of 
the project which give protection to the highly cultivated and highly 
developed almond orchards and to the city of Chico. So, in the ab- 
sence of completing this project the Federal Government has, for all 
intents and purposes and with only minor benefits involved, poured 
$1,062,000 down the drain. 
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The Army engineers out in California this time requested some 
funds, I believe, in their budget. That money, if my information is 
correct, was stricken out bac k here in the national office by the engi- 
neers themselves or by the Bureau of the Budget. That is the reason 
[ sent over a memorandum some time ago so that a specific question 
could be asked of the engineer witness in order to develop what was 
sent in from the regional office. 

The regional office believes this matter is important, and recom- 
mended that the additional money, or a portion of it, be appropriated 
to complete the project; and they support the economics of the original 
project. In the absence of completion of it the money 1s simply 
wasted and those people sit there under the threat of devastating 
‘loods. 

You can see by looking at this clearing and levee work that the 
water from upper Butte Creek can come down and get outside of the 
lower levees which have been constructed. Therefore, we have very, 
very little protection, But when the upper end is hooked up, then 
you have an integrated project which, according to the Army engi- 
neers, would be economically feasible. 

What I am saying is that Federal Government is like a fellow who 
started to build a house and when he got the walls up did not put 
the roof on. If we do not get the roof on, we are going to lose that 
portion of the house which has already been built, or at least will 
have it really damaged. In any event, it is an uneconomic enterprise 
to leave it as it is. 

Why they struck this out back here I do not know. Maybe they 
thought it could wait. That, of course, is a question of imminence 
ef damage which may occur in this area. 

The State reclamation people will be in here to testify this after- 
noon, I believe, and they will very strongly urge that of the moneys 
appropriated for the Sacramento River m: \Jor and minor tributaries a 
substantial allocation be made for this particular project for the reason 
that it involves the most valuable area in and around the city of 
Chico, a community of 25,000 people, plus the highly developed 
“Imond orchards in the upper reaches of Butte Creek. Those are 
the areas where tremendous damage can take place. In the absence 
of completing this project the money spent by the Army engineers 

and the Federal Government is simply going to waste. So, in a sense, 
this is a salvage operation to make good the investment already placed 
that project by the Federal Gover nment. 

“If we happen to hit one large flood in that area, we can have a 
tremendous damage, all of which was supposed to be safeguarded 
against by the expenditures already made. 

[ have a very deep appreciation of the problem the Appropriations 
Committee is facing. I know you are trying to hold your appropria- 
tions down. You get into a question of priority of projects. That is 
what it amounts to. Which are you going to do first ¢ 

In this instance we have over $1 million invested in this project, all 
of which may for all practical purposes go to waste if we get the kind of 
flood which can occur in anyone of the winters ahead. I am simply 
urging that in the priority of projects some very special consideration 
should be given to those cases where the Federal Government has 
invested its money and where in the absence of completing the project 
we stand to lose the Federal investment and certainly not to achieve 
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the economic kind of a project which was contemplated when it was 
initiated and when the Federal Government put its money in. 

Now, unless the committee has some questions I will proceed to the 
next item. 


RIPRAPPING WORK, SACRAMENTO RIVER 


The next item is very similar to this. I suspect that you have no 
reference to it at all in your record there. 

This has to do with some riprapping work which was done along 
the Sacramento River, to prevent the Sacramento River from breaking 
out of its banks and getting into a tributary. I asked the Army engi- 
neers out at the regional office in Sacramento to prepare a memoran- 
dum, which they did, in answer to a specific question submitted by the 
State reclamation board. I have copies of that communication, which 
indicates they went up and examined the situation. 

IT have a map which will show what the problem is. The raph 
which I am presenting here is one prepared by the local people. 
is from land plats. It is obviously not a technical job, but it + ll 
the situation generally. The portion indicated in green is where the 
Army engineers went in and did some riprapping. The purpose of 
the riprapping was to keep the Sacramento River in the bend which 
swings east from cutting into Antelope Creek, which parallels the 
Sacramento River at that point, thereby preventing the Sacramento 
River from taking off down Antelope Creek and isolating a large area 
of valuable land. 

The engineers in their statement here give the distances they went 
with their riprapping. The trouble is that they did not go far enough. 
They claim they ran out of money, which I assume is probably correct. 

Now, since they got in their riprapping the river is working around 
the edge of the riprapping and threatens again to cut over into Ante- 
lope Creek. Here we are faced with precisely the same kind of a 
situation as before, except if anything it is on a more emergent basis 
than the previous case I mentioned; namely, that if the riprapping is 
not extended a sufficient distance to get beyond the place where the 
river is at this time—it only has, I believe, 75 feet to cut to get across 
and join the two channels—not only will the moneys which have here- 
tofore been spent be wasted but in addition to that in order to corral 
that river and get it back into its channel tremendous amounts. of 
money will have to be spent, and great damage will be done to this 
highly valuable and very highly developed farming area. 

I want to file, also, a memorandum prepared for me under date of 
February 6, 1953, by the State board of reclamation, which gives a 
general description of what has occurred there and what the situation 
is, which is in addition to and supplements the letter written by Colonel 
Haug which I have already submitted. 

The committee will observe that a reference is made to the basic 
authorization under which this work was started. It was an act by 
Harry Englebright back in about 1941 or 1942, sometime in that era. 
It involved $150,000. 

Now they say that that money has all been spent. Therefore, there 
is some question raised both in Colonel Haug’s statement and in the 
statement filed by the State reclamation board as to the basic authori- 
zation for spending any more money. 
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You can send $50,000 out to do this riprapping work, which Colonel 
Haug estimates would be nec essary there, in the nature of preserving 

sisting works, and I understand, that under the law you do have that 
alleie If that authority is not sufficient it would be necessary, | 
.ssume, for the committee to write in a special clause in the bill which 
presumably to that extent would be subject to a point of order as 
legislation on an appropriation bill. It is my feeling, however, that 
n this instance the item can be justified as an item to protect existing 
flood-control works and existing improvements already put in, which 

n this case it manifestly is, because if the addition is not put on the 
previous riprapping is simply thrown away. In addition, if that 
happens somebody is going to have to get in there and get the river 
turned around and back into its channel. So, if the committee feels 
t is necessary to add a sentence in the bill to do that it occurs to me 
that it is the sort of thing we would not experience very much trouble 
with on the floor from a point of order, because of the very serious 
situation we have here. ‘ 

That is the situation, Mr. Chairman, in both of these cases. As I 
have previously said, I am asking the committee to rescue invest- 
ments already made on projects already initiated by the Army engi- 
cant A failure to do that will result, in my opinion, in not only 

: loss of existing Federal investment but in all probability great 
damage to the particular area involved. 

Notwithstanding the fact that neither one of these items has been 
given budget consideration, I hope the committee will give them their 
very serious attention. 

With reference to the last item, which only involves the small 
mount of $50,000, it would seem to me to make good sense to save 
what we have, with so small an amount, when on the face of it the 
Government is looking forward to a great deal larger obligation if the 
river gets out of its ¢ hannel and takes off down Antelope Creek. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. I know you have a lot of work to do 
and I appreciate your taking the time to hear me out. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have the information you have furnished 
is on these two interesting projects. 

Mr. Eneve. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the communications 
which I submitted be made a part of my statement at the end thereof. 

(The documents are as follows :) 

CorPs or ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Sacramento District, February 17, 1958. 
Subject: SPKGE 824.01 (Sacramento River). 
STATE RECLAMATION BOARD, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to your letter dated February 10, 1953, relative 
to the caving of the left bank of the Sacramento River downstream from the end 
of the bank paving near the mouth of Antelope Creek. 

Representatives of this office inspected the caving bank at this location in com- 
pany with Mr. Gather, a local landowner, on February 38, 1953. The inspection 
disclosed that the bank paving completed by the Sacramento district in the fall 
of 1950 is in excellent condition and has prevented the Sacramento River from 
cutting through to Antelope Creek at that location. However, beginning at a 
point immediately downstream from the end of the bank paving and extending 
downstream a distance of about 1,200 feet, considerable bank caving and erosion 
has taken place. The Sacramento River bank at one place is within about 75 feet 
of the old Antelope Creek Channel. Mr. Gather stated that a maximum of 120 
feet of bank has been eroded in the past year at the worst location. Should the 
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Sacramento River continue to erode at its present rate and break through int; 
Antelope Creek, water during moderate stages will flow down that channel and 
cause serious erosion to the left bank. Levels and cross sections taken in 1979 
show that the bed of Antelope Creek is at an elevation of about 10 feet abov« 
the bed of the Sacramento River at this location. Should water from the Sacra 
mento River break through the remaining bank, velocities down the old channe 
would be very high due to its steeper gradient and damages could be extensiv« 
There are some buildings and homes along the channel which would be damaged 
or destroyed but the greatest loss would be to walnut, peach, and other orchards 
which are growing in the loose loamy soil immediately adjacent to the bank 

Further erosion of the bank and a breakthrough could be prevented by extend 
ing bank paving downstream in a manner similar to that placed by the Sacra 
mento district in 1950. Based on reconnaissance, it is estimated that such work 
would cost about $50,000 

Since there is no authorized project covering this reach of the river, the 
Sacramento district has no project funds which could be utilized in undertaking 
the above work. The Sacramento district has from time to time utilized emer 
gency funds to accomplish work at critical locations. However, their use is rv 
stricted to the repair of flood-control works and to provide bank protection 
protect public works, either of which are involved in this instance. The work 
accomplished by the Sacramento district in 1950 utilized substantially all of the 
remaining funds specifically made available to this district by the Flood Cont) 
Act of August 18, 1941, for work along the Sacramento River and tributaries i: 
Tehama County from Red Bluff southerly. 

Cc. C. Have, 
Colonel, Corps of Engincers, District Engineer 


FEBRUARY 6, 1953 
MEMORANDUM 


There is no authorized project in the reach between Chico Landing and Red 
Bluff on the Sacramento River. Channel clearing, rectification, snagging, and 
bank protection on the Sacramento River and tributaries in Tehama County) 
and from Red Bluff southerly at a cost of $150,000 was authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of August 18, 1941. This work was authorized and money was pr 
vided without benefit of a report from the OCE. It is understood that it was 
put in the act by Congressman Englebright. 

The Sacramento district up until August 1950, had confined its work und 
the foregoing authority to clearing, channel rectification, and snagging. In 
Auril 1950, it was found that Antelope Creek, a tributary of the Sacrament 
River within the subject area, had broken through its bank at a point where its 
course was parallel and close to the Sacramento River and that it was discharging 
into the Sacramento River at that location. Local residents feared that at hig) 
stages the main Sacramento River Channel would take over the Antelope Cree! 
Channel and cut off a large acreage of land which lies between the two streams 
The Sacramento District, after investigating the problem, agreed to utilize the 
funds remaining in that authorization to do bank protection work at the Antelope 
Creek location. This work was completed in April 1951. 

Bank protection, levee construction, and navigation in the reach between Chi 
Landing and Red Bluff is covered in a report prepared by the Sacramento Dis 
trict in February 1951 However, the report was returned for revision, and is 
now scheduled for resubmission on June 1, 1953. The revised report, if a) 
proved and authorized will provide, among other things, the bank protection up t 
a certain cost. The location where this type of work will be performed will bh 
determined when funds are made available. 

No authority now exists to undertake bank-protection work in the Chir 
Landing-Red Bluff reach of the river, as the funds authorized by the 1941 
have been expended. In general emergency funds for this type of work can 
only be used to strengthen, rebuild, or repair existing flood-protection works. 


Mr. Enotx. The map prepared on Butte Creek, if not made a part 
of the transcript, I believe should at least be a part of the committee’s 
file. I know these maps sometimes are very difficult to duplicate. 

Mr. Davis. It will not be possible for us to include the map in the 
hearings, but we would be glad to have it for the committee files and 
for reference. 
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Mr. Enoeie. We have the same difficulty, but the map is a good thing 
for the committee to have, because it clearly illustrates what we are 
talking about. 

Thank you very much, we appreaciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have had you here. 

(The following letter was received from Congressman Clair Engle 
for insertion into the record :) 


MEMORANDUM 


Congressman Glenn Davis, Chairman, Subcommittee ou Army Civil Fune- 
tions Appropriations. 
From: Congressman Clair Engle. 

iy interest is in the project known as Little Chico-Butte Creek which is a 

rt of the project normally referred to as Sacramento River, major and minor 
tributaries. These thood-control works were approved by the Flood Control 
\ct of 1944, House Document No. 649, 78th Congress, 2d session, and amended 

v the Flood Control Act of 1950, House Document No, 637, Sist Congress, 1st 

ssion. Up to the present the Federal Government has spent $946,000 for levee 

ustruction and channel clearing and rectification. An estimated $700,000 of 
Federal funds and $90,000 of State funds (the latter being presently available) 

s necessary to complete the project. 

It is my understanding that the Sacramento district office of the Corps of 
ngineers requested sufficient funds to complete this project but that the request 

as deleted either here in the Washington office or by the Bureau of the Budget. 

It would be very much appreciated if you would inquire of the Army engi- 
neers as to the status of this project in order that the record may verify the 
foregoing statements, and secondly, ask the representatives of the Army engi- 
neers whether or not an item was submitted in the district engineer’s budget 
and if such is the case where it was stricken from their request—that is whether 
it was stricken by the national office here or by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Your getting this information into the record for me will be very much ap- 
preciated. 

The Corps of Engineers in its budget recommendations for fiscal year 1954, 
made in September 1952, included funds in the amount of $643,000 for comple 
tion of the work on the Butte, Little Chico, Ash, and Roberts Creeks. The ap- 
proved budget, as submitted in January 1953 by the President, did not include 
ny funds for this work. The recommendations of the Corps of Engineers to 
the Bureau of the Budget was based on a similar recommendation by the Sacra- 
mento district engineer and the division engineer of the south Pacific division. 


Fripay, May 15, 1953. 


PecaTonica Rrver AND TRIBUTARIES, WIs. 
WITNESSES 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

STATE SENATOR MELVIN OLSON, SOUTH WAYNE, WIS. 

ERNEST GLOSSENER, DARLINGTON, WIS. 

JOHN GIBSON, DARLINGTON, WIS. 

ROBERT FRANZ, DARLINGTON, WIS. 

HOWARD L. GRANGE, DARLINGTON, WIS. 


Mr. Davis. We are pleased to have before the subcommittee this 
morning Representative Gardner Withrow, and a delegation from 
the southwestern part of the State of Wisconsin. I am going to ask 
my colleague, Mr. Withrow, to introduce these gentlemen in order 
that they may present the material which they have for the informa- 
tion of the subcommittee. 
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Mr. Wirurow. .Thanks very much, Mr. Chairman, for giving us 
this opportunity to appear before you. 

I regret very much that my colleagues were detained due to the 
fact that their plane was grounded at Milwaukee, Wis. However, | 
do want to assure you that ‘the “y are very vitally interested in the com 
pletion of the surveys for flood control and that also Congressman 
Allen of [llinois—part of this project is in his district—is interested 
in the project and has authorized me to speak for him. Likewise 
Senator McCarthy and Senator Wiley, both of Wisconsin, are very 
much interested in both of the flood control projects. 

First of all, I will take the Pecatonica flood control project. The 
preliminary examination and survey was authorized in section 11 
of the Flood Control Act approved July 24, 1946, which is Public Law 
526, 79th Congress, 2d session. This study was authorized and di- 
rected for flood control and allied purposes including channel and 
major drainage improvements and flooding as aggravated by or due 
to wind or tidal effects. 

Now, this flood control survey of the Pecatonica went forward. As 
a matter of fact, as of October 1, 1949, it was 50 percent complete and 
a report, a completed report was scheduled to have been in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 15, 1950, but owing to the fact that the President 
issued an order, I believe in July of "1952, the survey was dropped 
because of insufficie nt funds. 

We are asking for $25,000 to complete the survey on the Pecatonica. 
We are basing that $ $25,000 on assurance from both Colonel Deed, who 
was the division engineer at Rock Island, and Colonel Finley, who 
has just recently succeeded him, that $25,000 was the amount needed 
to complete the survey. 

First of all, I will give you the historical background on the Peca- 
tonica. This river has been overflowi ing or backing up on the abutting 
property regularly year after year. Up until 1947, , the average amount 
of damage done in the watershed and, by the way, the watershed is an 
area covering 2,580 square miles, 1,780 of that being in Wisconsin 
and the other 800 square miles being in Illinois. Up until 1947, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the Army engineers and the State Plan 
ning Organization of Wisconsin, the average damene done to the 
area in Ww isconsin was between $175,000 and $250,000 annually. That 
is in Wisconsin. We are informed that the damage i in Illinois, the 
average damage, was substantially more than that annually. This is 
up to 1947. Since 1947, there have been more floods which have been 
more devastating. The flood for 1950 in Wisconsin alone amounted, 
according to the estimates of the Army engineers, in conjunction with 
the survey made by the State planning board, amounted to over $2 
million. It seems as though we are in a cycle of floods in the North- 
west. In La Crosse, for instance, we have had more floods than we 
ever had before. 

I am sure that the folks who were delayed in getting here have with 
them photographs of the floodwaters, but I believe you are also in 
terested probably in the dollars and cents actual evaluation of flood 
damage by some Government agency rather than pictures because 
pictures sometimes do not tell all of the story. However, I will say 
this. that in 1950, if they would have had the rainfall around Darling- 
ton in Lafayette that they had in Grant County, they would have 
had three times the damage in Lafayette County. 
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The people in this area want to do everything they possibly can 
to help themselves but they do not know just exactly what should be 
done. They need this survey completed so as to give them a practical 
solution so that they know what sort of an approach they should make 
and a reasonable assessment of what they can expect it will cost. 
Though the communities along the Pecatonica have sought and still 
seek the aid of the established United States flood-control agencies in 
dealing with their flood problem, they are endeavoring to help them- 
selves asmuch asthey can. A damon the Pecatonica at Martintown— 
now, Martintown is on the Illinois border but it is in Wisconsin just 
above the Illinois line—is thought to aggravate the flood damage 
and arrangements have been made to remove it without cost to the 
United States. The necessary funds, $10,000, have been provided 
through contributions by interested private individuals. The con- 
sent of the Wisconsin State Public Service Commission has been se- 
cured. All incidental requirements have been met. The actual phys- 
ical removal has taken place. 

In addition to that, the Wisconsin State Conservation Commission 
is planning the construction of a combination conservation and flood- 
control dam on one of the headwater tributaries, namely, the Yellow- 
stone, at an estimated cost of $350,000. So you can see that the people 
have really tried to help themselves in that area. They have made 
an all-out effort as far as they possibly can but they are not able to 
meet it because, first of all, they do not know how to meet it. I would 
like to file with the committee a map of this area, if I may. I would 
say also that I would like to file with the committee a copy of a letter 
that I received from M. W. Torkalson, director of regional planning, 
the Wisconsin State Planning Board. This letter is dated as of July 
25, 1950, it does give you a lot of historical background that you should 
have relative to this very important project on the Pecatonica. 

Then I would like also to file with you a petition by Senator Melvin 
J. Olson of Wisconsin and others who constitute a committee appointed 
by the Governor of the State of Wisconsin relative to the Pecatonica 
flood-control project. It contains a lot of factual data that I am 
sure that you will find very interesting. 

I would like to make a brief statement. if I might, relative to the 
Kickapoo flood control, if that is permissible, It will just take a few 
moments. 

This project is one which is in the same category with the Pecatonica 
project in that the survey has been started but is about 50 percent 
complete. Colonel Yoder who was the Chief Engineer of the St. Paul 
office which has jurisdiction over this particular area, assured me 
that $25,000 would take care of the completion of the survey. The 
gentleman who has succeeded him very recently, I have not had an 
opportunity to contact him relative to this matter, but in the Kickapoo 
the damage I would say ranges, and I have not the figures on this, 
but comparing it with the others I imagine the damage there would 
amount in that valley annually in normal times to more than $400,000 
a year, well over that. Of late years, since 1947, we have the same 
situation there we had on the Pecatonica that we have had more water 
and therefore the floods have been more devastating. We have had 
them every year almost without exception. As a matter of fact, they 
were so regular that the real reason for removing the Chicago and 
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Milwaukee branch railroad line was due to the fact that maintenance 
was so high due to flood conditions in that particular valley. 

What we need is a completion of the survey so that we know exactly 
what should be done to protect the people of this very fertile valley. 
We have diversified farming there, as you well know, Chairman Davis. 
We have dairying; the growing of tobacco, the growing of apples, and 
so forth. We are badly in need of relief. I don’t know who else we 

can come to except the Federal Government which has established 
the machinery to conduct such surveys but which have been discon 
tinued for lack of funds. 

Mr. Davis. There are two things I should like to bring to your 
attention. One of them is that in the Agriculture Department appro 
priations bill, which was reported out by the full committee this 
morning, there is provision for a number of pilot flood-control projects 
to be constructed by the Department of Agriculture. The list in the 
hearings of that agency, although we need to recognize that they are 
tentative allocations and cannot completely be relied on, shows the 
west branch of the Kickapoo River listed as one of those pilot projects. 

The second thing I want to call to your attention is that it has 
been our long-standing practice to appropriate a sum of money for 
surveys and examinations without atte mpting to designate just where 
the money is to be used for surveys. So I do not know whether we 
are in a position to specifically tell you whether or not in the money 
that we might appropriate for surveys and examinations that there 
would be money for the resumption of the survey on the Pecatonica 
River. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I would like to introduce our good friend from Wis 
consin, State Senator Olson, who in turn will have a few words to add 
to the record and then will take charge of the hearing. 

Mr. Davis. We will be very glad to hear you, Senator. 

Mr. Orson. Congressman Davis, it is surely a pleasure to be granted 
the privilege to be heard on this valuable project, the control of the 
Pecatonica River. I am going to be very brief, because we are lim- 
ited for time. So, rather than go into detail at all at this time I will 
turn things over to Mr. Howard L. Grange of Darlington. I will 
introduce to you Mr. Ernest Glossener of Darlington, Mr. John Gib 
son from Cone and Mr. Robert France from Darlington. 

Because Mr. Grange has the pictures and all of the data, I think it 
would be folly for me to take up any of our valuable time. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Grange. 

Mr. Grancr. I presume, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee you want something of an elaboration on what has gone before, 
but we have to preface that by saying that we need this survey com- 
pleted so that we will have these facts complete rather than in a rough 
state as they are now. Of the figures we do have many of them came 
from the Army engineers at Rock Island through their cooperation, 
but we need a survey to get the actual facts. 

Perhaps the most obvious strong point in favor of something being 
done about this as soon as possible is the fact that the frequency and 
intensity of these floods has increased in the last 5- or 6-year period. 
They have gone from the type of thing that is destructive, in addition 
to being messy and costing a few people quite a little money, to some- 
thing that is damaging the entire community perhaps because of the 
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level of rainfall and a very much greater runoff of that watershed due 
to tree cutting and the like. 

In 1937 there were three floods. 

Understand. wentlemen, that it is difficult to get exact figures on 
those floods. We have to vO back to the newspapers as to some of 
them, and trust to memories for some and for others to pictures and 
some other things. That has not been too well correlated. 

Now, this record could be verified and probably corrected in many 
pl wes by actual Army engineers’ figures at Rock Isl: ind. They are 
n a somewhat difficult position in that appropriations to do the job 
must come from congressional action and other services of the Gov- 
ernment down there, and it is difficult for them to complete this be- 
cause they are even reluctant to give us figures primarily we think, 
is has been brought out, because of their reluctance to promote their 
own projects, but we think from the very nature of it, and the opinion 
of men like Mr. Peil, who is an excellent hydraulic engineer, that this 
sa very worthy project. However, because of the lack of funds they 
cannot make this survey. 

The other reason is that any flood survey of damage must be done 
within a year and a half to 2 years in order to be accurate, or in order 
to be reasonably accurate. T he longer an investigation or flood sur vey 
is in order to estimate damage we find out that the less accurate it is. 

You have a general picture of the locale of this flood area, I a 
sume. One of the maps that is here I think is just a copy, and not : 
particularly good ¢ opy of a map of the State and all of the areas i 

The area involved is this |indicating|. There is the Sugar River 
here, and here is the East Branch of the Pecatonica, and here is the 
West Branch of the Pecatonica. 

\s you proceed westerly into the driftless area you will find that the 
geology of this ground is increasingly rough or hilly as you proceed to 
the west, so that the river there lies actually at what they call the 
terminal moraine, which is the line of demarcation between the area 
that was glaciated, and the unglaciated area 

The geologists tell us that the glaciers as they came down had the 
effect of coming together and creating the driftless area, so that in 
western northern Illinois and northern Towa we have large sharp hill 
sides, especially as you go west to the river, so that the severity of the 
floods, which is a matter of runoff of rainfall, is particularly acute 
where the hillsides are sharpest. 

This flood survey report up to this time has been more or less in 
watching the thing, and they have never gone above Darlington. 

They tell me that below Darlington the rate of fall of the river is 
nine-tenths of a foot per mile, whereas above Darlington it is as much 
as 40 feet per mile. So that our floods are quite a bit different from 
those on the Mississippi River. For 2 weeks ahead of time they know 
a flood is coming and they can prepare for it, they can get their mate 
rials out, they can move their livestock and property. The know they 
are going to have precipitation, mud, debris, and so forth coming 
down and they can anticipate it, but we cannot. It is similar to what 
happened on the Kickapoo. Here, for instance, it rained from 7 o’clock 
in the evening until 11 o’clock, and they recognized at 2 or 3 o’clock 
in the morning that it looked like we were going to have a flood. We 
try to get things out, but we cannot. It has never happened yet, but 
some lives are going to be lost in those floods because we have a terrific 
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runoff, a terrible flood crest flowing through that narrow valley, and 
it just sweeps everything before it, whereas if there were a slow rise 
we would have time to prepare for it. These floods are particularly 
destructive, and if they ea greater than some of them in the past 
there can be a major catastrophe. We have escaped that so far, but we 
are in immediate peril, as I will show you from some of these pictures 
that I have here. Here is another map. This is the specific area, gen- 
tlemen, that is involved in this West Branch, as I said before it is the 
only one I can check on, because it is the only one I have been close 
enough to observe. Even so it involves above Darlington which is in 
the immediate locality, 277 square miles of drainage. 

It is difficult to attempt to forecast in advance how much that water 
will rise, how fast it will rise, and to know whether to move anything 
out or whether to get out, because without knowing these conditions we 
do not know whether we will have a flood of sufficient impact to wash 
us out. 

In 1950, which was the worst flood we ever had, we had 17,000 cubic 
feet per minute of crest flood at the Darlington Bridge. We had this 
volume of water going through there over a short period of time. 

A typical flood in that region would be about 9,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 

We had one in addition in 1948, we had another one in 1950, and 
we had two in 1951, but in 1950 that 17,000 cubic feet per minute, 
which is the worst we ever had, the rainfall of that cloudburst did 
not center on our area here as shown [indicating], but centered over 
here [indicating], approximately where my hand lies in Grant County, 
and they had a flood on the Platte River up here [indicating], a flood 
of 50,000 cubic feet per minute. 

Had that struck an area 10 or 5 miles eastward we would have had 
3 times the volume of water that we had through this valley, and 
there would not have been any city of Darlington or anything else 
left in that river valley. 

That is the thing that worries us, that that can happen, contrary to 
the thinking of the Army engineers or of the hydraulic experts and 
what they have said that the chances of that amount of rainfall falling 
in that area was once in a million years, and that it would not happen. 
Yet we have had one double anything that they anticipated, and only 
about 5 miles away there was one 3 times that. Had that moved onto 
our area it could have been a catastrophe. 

I am going to show you these flood pictures. It is merely to give 
you visual evidence of what a flood looks like in that area. 

I am going to have to apologize for one thing, the fact that we 
have very few pictures, and, in fact, no pictures showing farm damage. 

While I could have-probably found something that would have indi- 
cated the farm damage, I would rather make this point to show you 
the apathy perhaps toward this whole project that the local people 
have, they think that nothing will ever be done, that there is no one 
to help them. 

A year ago in October it was quite obvious that there had been 
a terrific amount of damage to the corn lands there. 

There is nothing more sad than a cornfield that has been stripped 
of its corn by a flood in July or August. 

So we took several pictures of some farmland and cornfields showing 
the flooded cornfields with the junk and mud on them as against a 
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background on the hillside of a standing crop of corn of a high 
vield of probably 100 to 125 bushels an acre which was then sold at 
$1.50 a bushel. 

' Those corn lands were wiped out as you see them in these pictures. 

We went back to the farmer to ask for clearance of these pictures 
ind he said, “Don’t you dare to use those pictures; we will sue you 
f you do.” I said, “Do you not realiez that if we are ever going to 
vet any help for this farmland up and down this river valley that 
we are going to have to have publicity so people can see what damage 
is caused by this river ?” 

He said, “I do not care about that. I may want to sell my farm 
next year, or within the next 5 years, and I want to be able to get a fair 
price for it. I do not want to lower the value of that land.” 
~ So, we are in a difficult spot. It is easy enough for us to show you 
ictures of urban damage. It is very difficult for us to show you pic- 
tures of the agricultural situation because of the antipathy and the 
intagonism of those people in this respect, and yet we feel, and any of 

s would so testify, that the indirect damage to our Darlington area 
uused by the crop damage is much greater than you will see in these 
pictures. 
~ The farm-income loss affected each and every one of us more than 
the direct damage. We, in the Lane Lumber Co., suffered a $5,000 loss 
n 1950. That is the direct loss. As to the indirect loss no one will 
ever know the loss to our business and the loss to the community caused 
\y this lowered income in the valley which is much greater than these 
direct. losses have been, which by the estimates of Rock Island run 
ver $1,350,000. 5 

We have figures already of the damage to Darlington estimated at 
over $650,000 in 1950, and there is the rural damage which has not been 

timated because we do not have any way to get a complete survey 
eport so that these figures could be accurate. 

Here is another picture of Darlington. 

Here is a picture of Darlington itself, showing the downtown area. 

Here is the main street of Darlington. These are just pictures in 
general to show you what the situation is when the floodwater comes 
round to it. 

Mr. Davis. Is this the railroad station in Darlington ? 

Mr. Granger. That is right. Here are gas tanks situated up the river. 
[hese were toppled over and caused considerable damage and created 
| terrific hazard, as I will show you in a subsequent picture. 

Here is the junk and piles of debris piled up. 

There is a building under water, a garage. You can see the damage 
t does to parts and machinery. 

Here is a home. 

Here is another view of the main street. This is a typical flood. 
(his is not 1950 but typical of the type of flood we have there 
normally. 


These [indicating] were taken in January of this year, as opposed 
to the 1950 flood. 


This [indicating] is a theater. 
rhey have a pumping station specifically installed to take care of 


this so that they can dump that gas out. Here are other gas tanks 
which present a very serious hazard. Here is the only farm picture 
I have had for the very reason I told you that we are almost prohib- 
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ited from exhibiting anything that would show the low value of those 
farmlands caused by the floods. 

Unfortunately, this is the best way of doing this, the best way that I 
can work this out to show this to you. What I want to show with these 
is merely the mud, a the only way you can see that is with color. 

Here is the mud | indie ating], and this shows the aftereffects. 

- hose | indicati ing are those gasoline tanks on top there. 

You could smell gasoline for two blocks. That was in 1950. 

Here isa building which was damaged, and this shows the wreckage. 
One of these days we may get a repetition of the 1950 volume, and we 
could lose some lives. 

In this one a man and his wife and boy and his helper were trapped 
up in that loft, among the steel girders from 11 o’clock in the morning 
until midnight, and when they went to get them out an old woman was 
hysterical. They had to break out the tin there [indicating] to get 
them out. and in driving in to get them out one truck went down into 
a hole where the impact of the flood had undermined the street. 

In closing let me say that those floodwaters with the high runoff here 
are a peculiar problem to this area. They are not of the nature of the 
Mississip pl floods : ind Missouri floods. We have a partic uls ar problem 
in an area like southwestern Wisconsin. There is no question that 
there is a method of correcting it by slowing down the runoff. 

We do not have the survey work yet complete d. We would like to 
just get that done while the evidence is still available and we have a 
chance to someday come up with correct measures. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I wonder if I could just say a word there, Mr. Chair 
man. I think right in conjunction with this it ought to be pointed out 
that the Pictonica watershed consists of over 2.300 miles and 800 of 
those square miles are Illinois, and they have had substantially the 
same damage there that we have had in Wisconsin. The other is this: 
I would like to repeat what I said yesterday as to the effort the people 
there have made to protect themselves. I am informed the dam at 
Martin Town has been removed. It was necessary to get permission 
of the public service commission to expend considerable money re 
moving the dam in the hope that it would be helpful in getting rid of 
some of this water 

That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, gentlemen for the information you have 
given us, and I hope that the time will come in the not too distant 
future when your problem can be rectified. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Thank you again. 
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Fripay, May 15, 1953. 
Gita RIver 


WITNESSES 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. JOHN J. RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

R. H. McELHANEY, PRESIDENT, MOHAWK VALLEY IRRIGATION 
AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT 

JOHN C. SMITH, JR., PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT 

ROBERT McCARTY, REPRESENTING EVANS T. HEWES, PRESI- 
DENT, IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Mr. Hann. The first item on the agenda this morning is the Gila 
River project. Our first witness will be Mr. R. H. McElhaney. Will 
you please come up to the table with your group, Mr. McElhaney, and 
present your statement. 

Mr. McEtnanry. For the record, my name is R. H. McElhaney 
and I am president of the Mohawk Valley Irrigation and Drainage 
District. This is a joint statement of Wellton-Mohawk Irrigation 
ind Drainage District, Yuma County Water Users Association, Unit 
B Irrigation and Draining District, North Gila Valley Irrigation 
District, Yuma Irrigation District, all located in Arizona; city of 
Yuma, Ariz., and Imperial Irrigation District located in California, 

n support of the $160,000 appropriation for planning by the Corps 

of Engineers on Painted Rock Dam located on the Gila River. 

The following statement is joined in by the irrigation districts and 
political subdivisions of the States of Arizona and California, as 
follows: 

The Wellton-Mohawk Irrigation and Drainage District is rep- 
resented before the committee by Mr. R. H. McElhaney, its president. 
The district is located on the Gila River approximate ly 40 miles east 
of the city of Yuma, Ariz. It isa reclamation project currently being 
constructed at an estimated cost of $42 million and contains 75,000 
irrigable acres. 

The Yuma C ee Water Users Association is represented before 
the committee by Mr. John C. Smith, Jr., its president. That as- 
sociation embraces the Yuma project, which is one of the oldest recla- 
mation projects on the Colorado River and contains approximately 
50,000 irrigable acres in the Yuma Valley directly west and south 
of the city of Yuma. A part of this same project is located in the 

State of California and covers about 15,000 acres of Indian land and 
privately owned lands. That area is directly north of the city of 
Yuma, Ariz. 

The Imperial Irrigation District is represented before the com 
mittee by Mr. Evan T. Hewes, its president. Mr. Hewes was un 
avoidably detained and he is represented by Mr. Robert McCarty of 
the law firm of Northcut Ely. The Imperial Irrigation District at 
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the present time has under cultivation and irrigation approximately 
600,000 acres and is located in Imperial County, Calif. 

Unit B Irrigation and Drainage District, North Gila Valley Irri- 
gation District and the Yuma Irrigation District are irrigation dis- 
tricts located in Yuma County, Ariz., and also join in this statement. 
They, together with the city and county of Yuma, have authorized 
the representatives appearing before the committee to speak in their 
behalf. 

The purpose of this joint presentation of the affected districts and 
political subdivisions is to urge the appropriation of $160,000 to the 
Secretary of the Army for the use by the Corps of Engineers in 
planning construction of the Painted Rock Dam on the Gila River in 
the fiscal year 1954. This appropriation would allow planning to be 
completed to the extent that construction contracts could be entered 
into in fiscal year 1955. 

The appearance of these organizations before the committee is un- 
usual and somewhat different from the testimony this committee 
usually receives from interested organizations and _ individuals. 
Ordinarily requests for flood-control purposes are from organizations 
and indiv iduals who have built or otherwise encroached on hazardous 
areas and in turn they ask for certain types of flood-control assist- 
ance from the United States. In our case that is not true. Our 
hazards and dangers have been increased by certain actions taken by 
the United States. By the adoption of the water treaty of 1944 with 
Mexico, article 12 (a) of the Mexican treaty required that Mexico 
construct, within a period of 5 years from the date of the treaty, a 
diversion structure in the Colorado River below the point where the 
international land boundary line intersects the Colorado River. The 
Morales Dam was constructed by Mexico pursuant to the treaty and 
was completed in 1950, that being within 5 years from the effective 
date of the treaty with Mexico, All companion works necessary for 
flood control in connection therewith were to be built by the United 
States in this country with a certain cost-sharing ratio with Mexico. 
Studies by the organization charged with carrying out the treaty, 
that is, the International Boundary and Water Commission, were 
undertaken in collaboration with the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Geological Survey. 

Those studies showed that without flood control on the lower Gila 
River a peak discharge of 310,000 cubic feet per second could be ex- 
pected to occur in the lower Colorado River at Yuma, Ariz. On May 
6, 1950, the International Boundary and Water Commission repre- 
senting Mexico and the United States, reached an agreement whereby 
levees would be constructed along the lower Colorado River to con- 
tain a peak flow of 310,000 second-feet. The cost of such work was to 
be shared between the United States and Mexico pursuant to pertinent 
provisions of the treaty. Shortly afterward the Congress of the 
United States, by the act of May 17, 1950, authorized the ‘construction 
of Painted Rock Dam on the lower Gila River in Arizona as a flood- 
control measure. This dam would reduce the maximum probable 
flood discharge at Yuma, Ariz., in the lower Colorado River to 140,000 
cubic feet per second and would also provide a greater degree of pro- 
tection than levees alone. For this reason the United States and 
Mexico have constructed the lower Colorado River levee system and 
its design was based upon the construction of Painted Rock Dam as 
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\uthorized by Congress and the resulting reduction in the peak flow 
it Yuma, Ariz., to 140,000 second-feet. We are now placed in the 
position where Morales Dam was completed according to the ae 
ind placed into operation in 1950, but the companion Painted Roc 
Dam which is needed to adequately protect our area cannot now be 
ompleted and placed into operation before 1960. 

Since the authorization of the construction of Painted Rock Dam 
by the Congress of the United States, the Wellton-Mohawk division 
of the Gila project has been constructed along the lower reaches of 
the Gila River. Its main canal system, as well as the lateral dis- 
tribution system, has also been designed upon the basis that Painted 
Rock Dam would be constructed as authorized by Congress on May 17, 
1950. This project by midsummer of this year will have almost one- 
half of its acreage under irrigation and it is developing at a more rapid 
pace than was thought possible at the time the original studies were 
made on Painted Rock Dam. This one development alone represents 
an investment of some $42 million by the irrigation district, not to 
mention the many additional millions which have been and will be 
invested by the farmers in developing their lands and building their 
homes in the community. 

As has been brought out in this hearing and earlier hearings, the 
disastrous 1916 flood on the lower Colorado River was occasioned very 
largely by discharges from the Gila River into the Colorado at their 
point of confluence just above Yuma, Ariz. If a major flood occurred 
prior to the construction of Painted Rock Dam, the following results 
could very easily happen. The new Wellton-Mohawk division of the 
Gila project would have a major portion of its carriage and distribu- 
tion system completely washed out and ruined. The flood would then 
proceed downstream and inundate the areas encompassed within the 
North Gila Irrigation District and the Yuma Irrigation District, both 
of which are located at the point of confluence of the Gila and Colo- 
rado River. Because of the difference in gradient of the two rivers, 
great amounts of debris and other solid material would be deposited 
at that point. The result of such deposits would be to breach the 
present inadequate levee system and spread the river into the culti- 
vated Indian lands, as well as the privately owned lands in that por- 
tion of the Yuma project located in California. It would also breach 
the main canal system of the Yuma project and the Unit B Irrigation 
and Drainage District. 

These 2 associations serve approximately 53,000 acres with irriga- 
tion water. The levee system protecting portions of the city of Yuma 
and the Yuma Valley would also be breached and thereby flood ex- 
tensive urban and rural improvements. If such a flood should reach 
into the Volcanic Lake area of the lower Colorado River delta, it 
would damage the All-American Canal siphon across the new river 
in Imperial Valley, Calif., as well as the All-American and west 
side main canal of the Imperial Irrigation District. The breaching 
of the All-American Canal or the west side main canal would result 
in the interruption in the supply of irrigation water to a minimum of 
90,000 acres in the Imperial Irrigation District. This interruption 
of supply could result in the loss of the entire crop of that acreage. 
To briefly recapitulate, a major flood, by destroying the main canal 
systems of the projects listed above, could cut off the irrigation water 
supply to approximately 220,000 acres of land. Based upon current 
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average crop values of $300 per acre, the loss from this 1 phase alone 
would be approximately $66 million. This does not take into con 
sideration the other physical damages which would come as a result 
of such a flood to farmlands, buildings, canal systems, and urban im 
provements in and adjacent to the city of Yuma, Ariz, 

Therefore, it is readily apparent that the construction of Painted 
Rock Dam is essential if these large flood damage losses are to be 
prevented. As stated earlier, the United States has contributed to the 
increase of this hazard and danger. In fairness to the people an 
organizations that have made millions upon millions of dollars of 
investments in these areas, United States should proceed at the greatest 
possible speed with the completion of planning and begin constructioy 
upon Painted Rock Dam. With a minimum of 4 to 5 years for cor 
struction of the dam, it would be 1959 or 1960 before it could be placed 
into operation. This would be 10 years from the date when the need 
of this work was greatly increased by action taken by United States 
We, therefore, respect fully request th: at $160,000 be appropr lated for 
the purpose of planning work upon Painted Rock. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, sir. We will give careful consideration to 
the project. 

Mr. McEuuaney. I would like to introduce Mr. John C. Smith, Jr., 
who is with me. 

Mr. John 'T. Smith is also speaker of the house of representatives 
down there. 

Mr. Putiuipes. I would like to give my time to the men who have 
come from Arizona. <A 30-second statement would be that during the 
lone discussion over the Mexican water agreement it was brought out 
that there were some items which California and Amzona felt should 
be settled before the agreement was signed. One of those was this 
matter of the drainage, and the proposed building of the Morales Dan 
The State Department insisted on it, and we are now compelled to 
come and ask for preliminary money for investigation which is nov 
necessary to protect. the California and Arizona sides, in the Yuma 
Valley area. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Congressman Phillips. 

Mr. er This particular project doesn’t happen to be in my 
district, but Arizona can scarcely afford the luxury of the hard and 
fast district. 

As strange as it may seem, flood is a real danger in Arizona not only 
on the Gila but also on the Salt River. Iam sure that the saving to 
property as a result of the removal of flood danger will be many times 
that of the cost involved in building the Painted Rock Dam. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you very much, Congressman Rhodes. 

We will now hear from Mr. John Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. I am John C. Smith, president of the Yuma County 
Water Users Association of Yuma, Ariz. 

This organization has the job of delivering water to approximate], 
50,000 acres of productive land in the Yuma Valley. . This division of 
the Yuma project was begun in 1902-05. The water was diverted from 
the Colorado River for the Imperial Valley down to the Arizona side 
of the Yuma River. The Yuma Valley is below the junction of the 
Yuma and Colorado Rivers and any flood will affect the Yuma Valley. 

Back in 1902 and 1905 the United States Government saw fit to put 
a protective levee against the floods of the Colorado River so you 
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in see that any flood-control measure of either the Gila or the Colo- 
ido Rivers are very important to the farmers of this area. Because 
f the potential danger we might have from the floodwaters of the 
Gila, which have been set forth in the joint statement, any consid- 
ration of this problem would certainly be appreciated. 

| want to thank the members of this committee for their time and 
onsideration. 

Mr. Hanvo. Thank you for your statement. 

We will now hear from Congressman Patten. 

Mr. Parren. I think this is rather clearly stated and if you con- 
der the fact that we have, by treaty, forced Mexico to go in on the 
construction of these levees, later by agreement we allowed them to 
ower the levees and we have a moral obligation to the Painted Rock 
vam. 

| hope this $160,000 for this preliminary planning for this project 
will be forthcoming. I also hope we do not have a major flood and 
ntil we get a dam in there we will be in trouble with all the people 
f the city of Yuma and the Imperial Valley and the people of Mexico 

cause it would probably wash out the levees otherwise. 

—™ Hanp. Thank you very much for appearing here today, gen- 
emen. 

PaNAMA CANAL 


WITNESSES 


HOWARD E. MUNRO, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, CENTRAL 
LABOR UNION-METAL TRADES COUNCIL, PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

GEORGE D. RILEY, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

JAMES A. BROWNLOW, PRESIDENT, METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
A. F. OF L. 


Mr. Hann. The committee is glad to have with it this morning 
Mr. Edward E. Munro and Mr. George D. Riley, who will discuss 
me problems in connection with the Panama Canal. 

fr. Munro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear 
ere today with Mr. George D. Riley, legislative representative of 

American Federation of Labor, and Mr. James Brownlow, presi- 
ent of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor. Our testimony concerns the treatment afforded the United 
States citizen employees of the Panama Canal Company and Canal 
Zone Government dealing directly with the appropriation bill before 
this committee. 

[ have a prepared statement and two exhibits which I have given 
the ee of this committee. I will appreciate it if the statement is 

» part of today’s official record. The two exhibits are referred 
to in 5 the statement and are supplied for reference study. 

I would like to bring certain parts of my statement to your atten- 
tion and answer questions if I have failed to make our position clear. 
The statement on page 1, paragraph 4: 

It is apparent that the Company’s attitude has been formed by the Bureau of 
he Budget, predicated on the desires expressed in the past by former Civil 
Functions Appropriation Committees— 
as reference to House Report 544, 82d Congress, civil functions ap- 
propriation bill, fiscal year 1952, page 7; and House Report 1652, 82d 
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Congress, civil functions appropriation bill, fiscal year 1953, pages 
11, 12, and 13. ; 

Under the heading “The Canal waterway” will be found our posi- 
tion on the purpose of the canal which is more aptly stated by this 
committee’s report, House Report 1652, 82d Congress, page 12. 

Starting on page 2 under the heading of “Employ ees” will be found 
an explanation of the so-called override on their salary. This is not 
an increment to induce employees to take temporary employment out 
side the United States. This is base pay to compensate permanent 
employees for certain disadvantages, inconveniences, and health r 
quirements of working in the Canal Zone. This is discussed fully } 
the Hearings Before the Rent Panel on page 23, second and third 
paragraphs, which is quoted from House Document 460, 81st Con- 
gress; the last 2 paragraphs on page 26 before the recess—this is also 
taken from House Document 460, 81st Congress, pages 52 through 58 
of the exhibits under the heading of “History of employees income,” 
page 75 last paragraph through first paragraph page 77 of the hear- 
ings, and last 3 paragraphs on page 128 through page 129. 

On page 3 “Appurtenances” we state that the facilities necessary 
to support the existence of an employee is an expense of the Company 
in the same manner as any other tool necessary to put ships through 
the canal. This principle is recognized by many private companies 
which maintain company towns. 

Under the heading “The Canal Zone,” pages 3 to 5, inclusive, we 
have tried to point out that the Canal Zone is not a city of 50,000 
population operating as a city of comparable size in the United States. 
There are 32 town sites and 4 rural districts loosely connected by a 
railroad and a highway. The portion which connects the Atlantic 
side with the Pacific side is located outside the Canal Zone in the 
Republic of Panama. 

The cost of hospital care and duplication of hospitals was discussed 
before the Senate Civil Functions Appropriation Committee by the 
General Accounting Office. I assume it was likewise discussed before 
this committee when they appeared before you. Page 5 explains what 
disastrous results will occur if any increases in medical services are 
placed on the employee. 

Starting on page 6 under “Accounting procedure,” we point out 
oe at rising costs were reducing the amount available for the Panama 

‘anal to pay its interest obligations to the United States Treasury. 
This condition was recognized by this committee in their report last 
year, House Report 1652 and stated : 

The Governor is directed to take prompt and immediate action on this matter 
in the manner provided by law. The committee will expect the increased toll 
rate to be in effect prior to the submission of the budget estimates for fiscal year 
1954 and to be reflected therein. 

The company policy of shifting certain costs to the employee, ap- 
parently based on the wishes of ‘this committee and interpreted by 
them, and other Federal agencies, in additional to the unexpected in- 
creased number of ships using the canal, has apparently nullified the 
need of an increase in tolls. The budget estimate for fiscal year 1954 
does not reflect any increase in the toll rate. 

The transfer of certain costs, formerly borne by tolls, to the em- 
ployees caused the employee to protest vigorously. As a result of this 
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protest, the impartial rent panel as described on page 7 held hearings 
on the Canal Zone on November 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1952. 

I would like to point out to the committee that while this is ‘spoken 
of as a rent panel and primarily considered rents, the basic principles 
which effect rents also have a like effect on all employee service ac- 
tivities. 

The last paragraph on page 7 of my statement is the expression of 
the rent panel in regard to the Panama Canal Company’s position 
regarding the oper ration of its business. I would like to quote one 
sentence which appears on top of page 8: 

His reference to the statute rather seems to have been intended to suggest 

that the Panama Canal Company should be free, like a private corporation 
furnishing housing to its employees to determine its own rental policy having in 
view, however, that it must strive to recover costs including interest from its 
total operation of which housing is only a small part. 
However, the Bureau of the Budget in their letter of September 19, 
1951 (see p. 7 of exhibits supplied in exhibit A) cited this committee’s 
recommendations in House Report 544, 82d Congress. Subsequent 
communications between the Panama Canal Company and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget refers to this report and House Report 1652, 82d 
Congress. 

Under paragraph 3, page 8, of my statement appears “Cost ele- 
ments” which is taken from the panel recommendations. I would 
like to again call to your attention that the “division administration,” 
“general administration,” “employment costs,” and “administrative 
and general expenses” apply to all employee service activities and 
not to rent alone. 

Paragraph 5 of page 9 quotes the panel recommendation as “the 
terms of reference under which the panel hearings were conducted 
seems to us to preclude conditions of these lines of argument” referring 
to the paragraph above. This paragraph is the panel’s statement of 
our position that the Panama Canal Company as a whole need only 
meet the requirements of Public Law 841, 81st Congress. 

In the panel’s discussions and recommendations starting on page 9 
of my statement they go into the special charges which tend to load 
the costs of Panama Canal Company operation. On page 10, para- 
graph 1, they emphasize that these charges find their way into expenses 
to the employee under the present Company’s policy. 

In paragraph 2, page 10 of my statement I quote the panel recom- 
mendation which states: 

A serious question is raised whether or to what extent the special charges 
should be allowed to find their way into the rents for the effect of allowing this, 
as was said at the hearings, is “to take back with one hand what is given with 
the other” to the United States-rate employees. There has been a certain whit- 
tling away over the years of the special treatment traditionally accorded to 
United States-rate employees doing vital work in the zone; and it would 
appear that further invasions should not be made by indirection and without 
deliberate consideration of their effect. The point need not be labored further; 
it is appreciated by the Company comptroller who said that he had given it con- 
siderable study and contemplated making recommendations on it to the Board 
of Directors. The panel recommends that the exclusion of all or part of the 
special charges be considered in connection with the fixing of the proposed 
new rents. 


No relief has been noticed by the employee of the Panama Canal 
Co.’s comptroller’s study. In fact the employee has been given notice 
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that effective July 5, 1953, rents will again be increased to include the 
item of interest charges. 

The last paragraph on page 10, quoting from the panel recommen 
dations state, the company’s comptroller indicated that approval 
the Director of the Budget and the chairman of the House Appropria 
tions Committee should be obtained before any change could be made. 
[ have not been informed the company has asked this approval. 
Therefore, we are here today to present the facts and request. th 
approval. 

The recommendations I make starting on page 11 in our opinioi 
is fair and inexpensive to operate. The extent which the special 
charges find their way into other than “Employees service activities” 
would be complicated and expensive t o determine. However, ther 
sno question that the e ‘mplovee uses services grouped under “Other 
Service Activities” such as; Ground Care. Industrial Bureau, Moto: 
Transportation, Power System, Printing Plant, Storehouse, Tels 
phone System, Tivoli Guest House, and Water System. This, in add 
tion to our other arguments, more than justifies the deletion of depre 
ciation and interest from the employees service activities. 

The General Accounting Office annual audit for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, has not been made available to us as yet. There 
fore, we are unable to comment on the several recommendations which 
they informed the Senate Appropriations Committee they would 
make. However, it is hoped that the position of the United States 
employee is considered before making any change which would 3 
crease his cost of living. I believe I am correct in stating, in answer 
to one suggested recommendation made before the Senate Appropria 
tions Committee, that the company representative answered to thie 
effect, we don’t pay the employees that much, meaning the additional 
cost would be greater than our salary. To increase our salary to 
allow us to pay the additional cost would be only taking it out of one 
pocket and putting it into another 

It has been stated that we have socialism on the Canal Zone. What 
else can be expected in an organization where there is only one source 
of income, namely tolls. The other money only circulates between 
the company and the employee. If they give us an increase in salary 
the company costs increase so they charge us more for what we buy 
from them, thereby getting the money back. It’s just a circle. 

Mr. Riley of the American Federation of Labor has a few points 
which he would like to call to the committee’s attention. 

Mr. Hanno. Thank you very much, Mr. Munro. 

(The matter submitted for the record by Mr. Munro is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Howarp E. Munro, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, THE CENTRAL 
LABOR UNION AND MetTAL TRADES COUNCIL OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Howard E. Munro. I appear here today as the 
legislative representative of the Canal Zone Central Labor Union and the Metal 
Trades Council. I have been an employee of the Panama Canal Company and 
lived on the Canal Zone since May of 1948; a few days short of 10 years, At 
present I am on leave without pay from the Panama Canal Company. 

The organizations which I represent are the central bodies of 26 unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The membership of these 
unions are the United States citizens employed by the United States Govern 
nent to operate and maintain the Panama Canal. 

Our members are vitally interested in the whittling away over the years of 
certain treatment traditionally accorded to United States rate employees, doing 
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vital work in the Canal Zone. The Panama Canal Company Comptroller has 
tated he appreciates this condition and has given it considerable study and con- 
templated making recommendations on it to the Company’s board of directors. 
However, no remedial action has been noticed by the employees to date. 

It is apparent that the Company’s attitude has been formed by the Bureau 

the Budget, predicated on the desires expressed in the past by former civil 

nections appropriation committees 

It is readily understandable how certain opinions can be formed when the 

mplete picture has not been made available. 

It is my position today to bring hefore this committee the detrimental, and 
vhat the employees consider unfair, accounting practices of the Panama Cana] 
Company. 

THE CANAL WATERWAY 


The Canal waterway was built to connect the two oceans. The United 
States Government's part in this project, when it was started, was twofold: 
Defense and commercial. The taxpayers of the United States furnished the 

pital to finance this huge project. Every year, since the Canal was opened 
traffic, the Canal has paid inte the Treasury of the United States, interest 
on this investment By Public Law S41, Slst Congress, the rate of interest 
hat must be paid into the Treasury is set by the Secretary of the Treasury 
In addition to this, Public Law 841, Slst Congress provides that the Panama 
Canal Company shall be self-supporting. Here we have one of the very few Gov 
rment owned and operated corporations which is self-supporting and re 
irning the required interest to the United States Treasury. This is done from 
ie commercial angle of the Canal. 

The suggestions I will make will not in any way change this. The Panama 
Canal Company will still be self-supporting and pay the required interest into the 
United States Treasury. The change will merely be a change in accounting 

ethods which will place certain charges where we believe they should be, at no 

to the taxpayer. 

No income is derived by the Panama Canal Company from the defense angle 
of the canal, except the moneys credited the Company from the transit of Govern 

ent ships. 

The value of the canal to defense has been the subject of much debate. It 

been said that both sides of this argument have been upheld by the same 
rson. Therefore, 1 will withdraw from this controversy |} 


by stating that the 
mployees do not feel that they should bear the complete burden of the defense 
angle by the apparent policy of not desiring to raise tolls in the face of rising 


perating Costs. 


EMPLOYEES 


In order to build, operate, and maintain the canal, it is necessary to have 
workmen. The range of workmen required to do this task covers the complete 
ope from the lowest type of laborer to the highest skill available 
During the construction days, wages as high as 100 percent above wages paid in 
United States were necessary to obtain the type of workmen required 
When the construction period was ending and the labor force was changing 
1 maintenance and operating force, certain inherent characteristics of the 
ition of the canal were recognized by the Panama Canal Act (37 Stat. 560, 
69) which was approved August 24, 1912, when the basic wage paid was set 
to exceed 25 percent above that paid for similar work in the United States 
The 25 percent was not a cost-of-living increment, as some look on it today, 
but a decrease in wages from as high as 100 percent 
The same conditions prevail today as prevailed in 1912, namely 
1. The employee leaves the United States. 
2. He leaves his family and friends. 
5. He severs his business connections and soon loses contacts 
1. He enters the Tropics, a climate he is not equipped for 
5. Because of the climate, he must take costly extended leave in a temperate 
climate at least every 2 years. 
6. His existence is narrowed down to a very small circle by the small communi 
ties he must live in. 
7. His family will be broken up as his children reach post-junior-college age. 
They must return to the United States for completion of their college work. If 
they are not college material, they must return to the United States to obtain 
employment, as the local employment opportunity is far below the needs. 
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8. He cannot purchase his own home and during his working years make this 
his castle. 

9. On retirement he must again sever his friendly ties and return to the United 
States. 

10. He must have saved enough during his working years to establish himself 
in a new community. 


APPURTEN ANCES 


Whenever you have workmen you must also have certain other facilities such 
as houses, stores, schools, medical service, police and fire protection, sanitation 
and recreation facilities. These appurtenances are as necessary to the operation 
of the canal as the lock gates and the lock locomotives. Therefore, we believe 
the basic costs attributed to these appurtenances should be borne by the canal 
activities the same as the costs of the lock gates and lock locomotives. By basic 
costs is meant depreciation, interest, general and administrative costs, and the 
Canal Company’s so-called “employment costs.” 


THE CANAL ZONE 


I should like to discuss certain aspects of the Canal Zone which I believe are 
necessary in order to understand the United States citizen employees’ position 
on the Canal Zone. 

The geographic location of the townsites and the distribution of population 
offer many interesting problems when studying the Canal Zone. The Canal 
Zone has many times been considered as one city of 50,000 population. This is 
an error. It has been stated before this committee that the Canal Zone con 
sisted of 648 square miles and a population of 50,000; approximately 50 percent 

2anama Canal Company and Canal Zone Government employees and families and 
the balance civilians affiliated with the military forces, but excluding the officers 
and enlisted men. 

The 1951 census of the Canal Zone taken by the Canal Zone police indicates 
there are 32 townsites and 4 rural districts with a population of 41,086. 





The 1951 census indicates the following: 
Pana- | Euro- West 


j srican| a c 
American) manian | peans | Indians 


Others | Total 


| 
sncon-Balboa-La Boca... | 4, 376 | 299 | 25 | 4, 039 248 | 8, 987 
liablo Heights. . 805 | | ' R805 
Pedro Miguel a 724 i t.... 6 | 744 
i Tank... 2 1, 269 24 495 , 934 
ocoli. .. . 645 | 66 2 723 
Paraiso. . Sauste | 7 | 860 | | 683 25 586 
Summit _. - ‘ ; B | 8 14 
Madden Dam... ‘ : 3 | - 3 
tam boa. : 28 1, 164 | 5 
ilo Seco staff 
Palo Seco patients 6 15 
‘orozal Hospital staff 2 . 13 
rozal Hospital patients 18 
uarantine station staff. - J 
Rural Balboa east -. . | 46 3 | 175 
Rural Balboa west 210 4 
‘ristobal 357 3, 821 | 2| 3,065 
Margarita 4 | | | 
Mindi Dairy 116 4) 
stun 5 692 | 1, 043 | 
irazos Heights | 3 ¢ 
Rural Cristobal east | 135 | 128 | 
Rural Cristobal west_... | 83 nahi 66 
Total Panama Canal Company . , 52! 9, 316 122 11, 097 
Quarry Heights__. is . 3! | 4 | 
Albrook Field - Q 110 ) 31 
rundu. | , 982 | 5 | 
Fort Kobbe_. . . } » one 3 | 5 | 
Diablo Terrace : | : 
Fort Amador. -- 9% ‘ 17 
Balboa Naval Station (Rosseau and | 
FarFan)- ; | 
Lacona. - 
I an Radio Station 
5th N. D. Headquarters. .-. 
Corozal 
Fort Clayton - - 
Summit Radio Station__. 
Gatun Radio Station 
Fort Davis... 
Fort Gulick__. 
Fort Sherman. ... 
France Field __- 
Coco Solito-- ale 
Coco Solo Naval Station... ineiewed 5 windows | 
Naval Hospital Coco Solo | 5 g . dalle 10 
Naval Ammunition Depot-__. sith au H . 
Total on military posts excluding | | | 
officers and enlisted men | 8, 559 ‘ | 33 | 2 559 | 10, 139 


4 | 


Summary 


| 
Pana- Euro- West 
manian peans | Indians | 


| American| Others | Total 


Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone | | | 
Government ‘ 5 ‘ 9, 524 | 9, 316 122 11, 097 S888 30, 947 
Military posts excluding officers and | | | 
enlisted men... 8, 559 | 896 | 33 92 559 | 10, 139 





PER esaiks«.. 18,083 | 10,212 155 11, 189 1, 447 41, 086 


Hospital and medical care at the present time on the Canal Zone are not 
satisfactory to the employee. From time to time the employee has heard it said 
that there is a duplication of hospital service, but it must be remembered that the 
military medical facilities are off limits for all civilian employees, including 
those working for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Gorgas Hospital, while 
staffed with military doctors, is at least operated as a civilian hospital where 
accommodations are available to all regardless of rank. Any move to militarize 
the hospitals on the Canal Zone would be unfair to the civilian and would bring 
vigorous protests. The employees on the Canal Zone are recruited from civilians 
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and live civilian lives. They are not familiar with military protocol and it js 
hard to perceive them living under military conditions. However, I don’t foresee 
any objection if the military use the civilian facilities. This would, however 
require the hospitals to be staffed by civilians to eliminate any conflict becanss 
of rank 

Let me call to your attention again the geographical locations. There were 
11,524 people by the 1951 census on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus. Gorgas 
Hospital is on the Pacific side. Transportation is poor across the Isthmus 
Under the heading of economy the medical facilities of Colon Hospital have been 
consolidated with those of Gorgas Hospital on the Pacifie side. Colon Hospital 
has been reduced to mainly a maternity hospital and first-aid station. Consid 
erable complaint has been made because of the lack of an eye, nose, and throat 
clinic on the Atlantic side. 
Unfortunately for the employee who works on the zone, none of the gre 
advances made by science have moved the Canal Zone out of the tropics. It is 
true they have developed many great cures for the physical disorders and a few 
effective preventatives, but the many infections and fevers of the tropies remairz 
on the zone. Yellow fever has practically been eliminated, but every few years 
turns up in the areas surrounding the sanitated areas. Malaria has decreased 
considerably in the past few years but only by tight controls. However, the 
unnamed fevers that put you to bed for several days to 2 weeks prevail. Infection 
and parasites are natural to the tropics and must be recognized as such. Any 
move to increase hospital costs to the employee will be false economy for fi 
reasons: First, it will increase his cost of living if he continues to use the hospita 
services as experience has taught white people in the tropics to use them. T! 
will cause the good mechanics to return to the States. Second, if he doesn’t uss 
the hospital services as he should, he or his family will always be ailing. Good 
work has never been produced by an ailing or worried workman. It is good 
insurance for the company to provide good medical care for their employees 
That was one of the things the engineers had to learn before they could build the 
canal. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 
Statements made before Appropriations Committee in prior years indicate th 


under the original accounting system the Panama Canal returned to the United 
I 


States reasury 2.7 percent interest on the capital investment. Public Law 841 
Sist Congress, i organizing the Panama Canal reduced the capital investment 
$128 million. This represents the interest during construction. It also set 
interest to be paid at 2.05 percent for the fiscal vear 1954 Also, Government 
vessels which had transited the canal free now pay the regular tolls 

The principal source of income for the Company should be derived from 
princinal business: that is, putting ships through the canal. The present t 
structure was originally established by the Panama Canal Act of 1912 and m« 
fied by an act of Coneress in 1987. The 1937 revision did not materially char 
the tolls. It dealt primarily with the method of measurement. This act left tl 
setting of the tolls to the President of the United States with a maximum of 
$1 per ton for laden ships and a lesser amount for ships in ballast. The tolls 
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were set at 90 cents for laden vessels and 72 cents for vessels in ballast I 
rate, which was fundamentally set in 1912, prevails today. 

With the rising costs of labor, supplies, and material estimated by the Governor 
of the Panama Canal before previous Appropriations Committees to be 79 percent 
in 1948 and 95 nercent in 1949, the Panama Canal foresaw thev could not meet 
their interest obligations. On advice of a previous Appropriations Committet 
the Panama Canal attempted to increase the tolls to $1 per ton, the st 
limits This would have been effective October 1, 1948, by Presidential Procla 
tion 2775 

This increase was never put in effect Instead, a committee of the Tlouss 
Representatives was instructed to investigate and make a full and completé 
analysis of the financial operation of the Panama Canal, 

I appeared before that committee on June 27, 1950, to testify in hehalf of the 
employees It was believed at that time that any structural or accounting 
changes made would not affect the emplovee materially. 

The outcome of this investigation was the enactment of Public Law 841, 81st 
Congress. Since this time the accounting nrocedure has been shifting costs from 
the hasic business of the canal to the adjuncts. 

This shift has raised the cost of living for the employee to such an extent that 
when rents for quarters were increased, in some cases above 100 percent, the 
employees were compelled to protest. 
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rhe result of this protest was a public hearing before an impartial panel 

ppointed by the Panama Canal Company. 

(his panel consisted of Prof. Benjamin Kaplan, professor of law at Harvard 
iversity, chairman and public member; Dr. Herbert Ashton, Director, Trans- 
tation, Communications, and Utilities Division, Department of Commerce, 
ernment member; and Mr. Orrin A. Burrows, international representative, 

ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, A. F. of L., labor member. 
hearings were held November 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1952, on the Canal Zone. 

his panel made certain observations and recommendations to the president of 
Panama Canal Company on December 1, 1952. The board of directors 
ewed these recommendations and, on December 9, 1952, issued a press release 

ouncing that they had adopted 8 of the 4 recommendations. On January 3, 
3, another press release was made explaining the changes made in the rent 
ture. The data supplied at this time indicated that if the interest charges 
re returned on July 1 of this year, the rent for some quarters would exceed 

harged before the adjustment. 

Further information supplied by the Panama Canal Company indicates that 
nges have been made in the individual quarter charges. However, in the 
ysis of the total figures, it appears that the United States rate quarters 
ration income was decreased $283,452. A decrease of $210,000 interest and 
{14 depreciation was made, but the general administration charges were 
ased $4,962 
fhe Panama Canal Company has informed the employees that the $210,000 
‘rest would be added to the United States rate housing operation on July 1, 

The Company also stated that they had done everything they could and 
| be in line with the wishes of the House Appropriations Committee and the 
1 of the Budget. 
The rent situation is only a part of the problem facing the employees. How 
what is said of rents is also true of all items affecting the employees’ cost 
vil Therefore, the case presented in the rent hearings is also true of all 
oyee service activities. 
have presented to the clerk of the subcommittee as exhibit A the proceedings 
rent hearings and the exhibits presented to the panel. This is bound in 
volumes. 

As exhibit B, the recommendations of the panel. We believe this is a fair 

I tion of the material submitted and desire to call particular attention to 

ragraphs 5 and 4 on page 2; “It seems clear from his [President Newcomer’s] 

hlic expressions and from other evidence presented to the panel, that despite 
dent Newcomer’s reference to Public Law 841, he did not intend to invite 
the Bureau [Bureau of the Budget] an all-costs-including-interest formula 
rents on United States-rate housing. His reference to the statute rather 
is to have been intended to suggest that the Panama Canal Company should 
left free, like a private corporation furnishing housing to its employees, to 
termine its own rental policy having in view, however, that it must strive to 
ver costs including interest from its total operations, of which housing is 
ismall part. In any case, the Bureau of the Budget, desiring a substantial 
overy from rents, adopted the formula for Panama Canal Company which 


as been quoted. 


In a letter dated November 14, 1951, from the Director of the Budget to Presi 
Newcomer, commenting on the latter’s budget estimate for fiscal year 1953, 
lbirector stated that the approved budget program contemplated that the 

mpany would move more rapidly in making housing for other than local-rate 
ployees completely self-supporting. ‘The 1953 budget will be presented on 
e basis that, as a first step toward this goal, rents will be increased sufficiently 

March 1, 1952, to cover the cost of maintenance, operation, and depreciation.’ 

the Director of the Budget later explained, this contemplated ‘deferral for 

nndetermined period of the requirement for including interest in computing 

rates” (see the Director's letter to the Comptroller General, October 21, 1952, 
bit 9).” 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 page 6 of the recommendation state: 
Cost elements.—Reuts are of course fixed on the basis of projected costs. 


‘he Company has presented the cost elements which it proposes under the 


mula to recover through rents (see exhibit 2). We shall comment briefly here 
these elements. 
First there may be grouped (a) maintenance and repair of quarters, includ 


ng replacement: (0) general services, comprising various direct expenses in 
nding such items as care of grounds, water, and termite control; (c) division 
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administration, comprising administration of the housing program, including 
costs of operating rent offices, other housing management expenses, and a share 
of the cost of the offices of the Director of the Community Services Bureau; (d) 
general administration comprising allocation of certain indirect expenses called 
(i) employment costs and (ii) administrative and general expenses. Employ 
ment costs are related to benefits going to employees engaged in and about the 
housing operation—retirement and social-security contributions, death and dis 
ability compensation, subsidy on Panama line travel of employees on leave and 
railroad passes to employees, United States recruitment and repatriation ex- 
penses, and repatriation of aliens. Administrative and general expenses ars 
related to expenses for the Company generally, such as finance and personne] 
bureaus.” 

Paragraph 2, page 7, of the recommendation states: 

“With respect to increases in categories (a)—(d), general rising costs play a 
art. Further, an official explanation (exhibit 6) stresses (among other things) 
that no recognition had previously been given to employment costs such as 
subsidy on steamship transportation, recruiting, and repatriation expenses; that 
allocations of division and general administrative expenses had previously been 
nominal and not in accord with sound accounting practice; and that new costs 
have now been imposed covering the company’s contribution to the civil-servic 
retirement system for United States rate employees.” 

Under discussion and recommendations on pages 9 to 12, inclusive, it states: 

“1. Alleged relation of rents to canal tolls.—It was urged at the hearings or 
behalf of the employees that the basic statutory obligation of the Panama Canal 
Company is to recover costs and interest to the extent feasible out of its tota| 
operations; that the Company should be free to make this recovery in any 
way found appropriate as a matter of sound judgment; that the housing opera 
tion need not be made to pay its own way; and that canal tolls, rather than rents 
should be the source used for recovering the depreciation and interest charge o1 
United States rate housing. In this connection it was argued that the purpos 
of the total operation in the Canal Zone was to transmit ships through the 
canal; that the housing of employees is merely a means to this end; and accord 
ingly that the tolls should pay in substantial part for housing. This argument 
was related to other contentions about the extent to which the Canal Zone opera 
tion is directed to the national defense, the inference being that some part of th« 
cost of the housing operation should be met directly out of the defense budget, o: 
that the cost of other operations should be met out of the defense budget, thus 
freeing a part of the canal tolls so that they could be applied to cover some part 
of the cost of the housing operation. 

“The terms of reference under which the panel hearings were conducted seem 
to us to preclude consideration of these lines or argument.” 

“8. Certain special charges in relation to rents.—In the course of testimony 
by the Company comptroller, attention was directed to the high actual and 
estimated costs for ‘Division administration’ and ‘General administration.’ 
In response to the question whether these figures did not suggest that the 
Company’s operations were inefficient, the comptroller stated that the operation 
in the Canal Zone was definitely more expensive than it would be in the United 
States. The higher expense results from certain special charges which tend 
to load costs: The 25 percent difference in salaries of United States-rate em 
ployees over Stateside salaries; various leave privileges in excess of those al- 
lowed to Government employees in the United States; expenses of initially 
transporting employees to the isthmus from the United States and repatriating 
them; provisions at reduced rates of steamship transportation of employees and 
immediate families to the United States for leave purposes. There may be 
other similar expenses. These is also the requirement, relevant here, that the 
Company pay into the civil service retirement fund 6% percent of the United 
States-rate employees’ wages (a requirement not imposed on ordinary Govern- 
ment agencies.)” TI desire to call to your attention that this 6%4 percent is in 
addition to the 6 percent deducted from the employees’ salary. 

“In applying the formula, the Company would have the United States-rate 
employee pay these special charges as part of the rents, to the extent that the 
special charges find their way into the several elements of cost upon which the 
rentals are based. Thus a housing division United States-rate employee re 
ceives a 25 percent override in his salary; this is picked up in the cost of the 
housing division and goes into the computation of the rents for the United States 
rate employees. The cost elements in which those special charges are reflected 
are not only division administration and general administration, but alse 
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maintenance and general services. (To a degree they are also reflected in the 
depreciation and interest figures, for they tend to swell the costs of construction 
performed by United States-rate employees). 

“A serious question is raised whether or to what extent the special charges 
should be allowed to find their way into the rents for the effect of allowing this, 
as was said at the hearings, is ‘to take back with one hand what is given with 
the other’ to the United States-rate employees. There has been a certain whit- 
tling away over the years of the special treatment traditionally accorded to 
United States-rate employees doing vital work in the zone; and it would appear 
that further invasions should not be made by indirection and without deliberate 
consideration of their effect. The point need not be labored further; it is ap- 
preciated by the Company comptroller who said that he had given it consider- 
able study and contemplated making recommendations on it to the Board of 
Directors. The panel recommends that the exclusion of all or part of the special 
charges be considered in connection with the fixing of the proposed new rents. 

“The comptroller indicated that a determination of the Board of Directors 
to exclude any such special charges should be presented to the Director of the 
Budget with a view to securing a modification of the formula by concurrence of 
the Director of the Budget and the chairman of the House Appropriation Com 
mittee. The Comptroller was not expressing an opinion that such reference 
and concurrence are legally necessary. The panel cannot express any binding 
legal opinion on the matter. It is our view, however, that what is involved is 
not a modification but an application of the formula. When the formula speaks 
of costs we take it to mean costs reasonably to be attributed to housing in the 
context of the facts in the Canal Zone, and we believe that this is a matter of 
application to be decided by the responsible heads of the Panama Canal Com 
pany to whom the operations of the corporation are committed. It is idle to 
pretend that a general catchphrase formula can itself really settle the delicate 
points; it calls for reasonable application by those on the operating level. It is 

so idle to pretend that accounting problems may not turn on equitable factors.” 

I would like to call special attention to this reasoning as it deals directly with 
the recommendation I will make. 

“Despite strenuous efforts to make all quarters livable, some are now at a 
standard that neither past administrations nor the present administration can be 
roud of. It is our view that in fixing the rents of the least desirable quarters, 
recognition should be given to the fact that there is an outstanding obligation 

eated by a failure of sound planning during past years, to provide better 

uarters.” 

I also would like to call special attention to the second paragraph of Mr. 
Burrows’ statement on page 15. 

“For my own part, however, I would make one additional comment. The 
history of the development of the formula does not show to my satisfaction that 
adequate attention was paid by any of the agencies involved—the Congress, the 
Bureau of the Budget, or the Panama Canal Company—to the special situation 
and special problems of the Canal Zone. I would, therefore, suggest the ad- 

sability of deferring all adjustment of the rents until the matter can be fully 
studied with the collaboration of employee representatives. This study should 
take into account the whole position of United States-rate employees as affected 
by measures which have been taken with respect to them over the years.” 


RECOMMENDATION 


I would like to suggest that this committee review this situation and before 
ey report out this section of appropriation bill that they make the following 
shanges: 

(Page and schedule reference are made to “Budget of the U. S. Govern- 
ent for fiscal year ending June 30, 1954.) 

Delete from employees’ service activities schedule B (p. 685): 


Allocation of administrative and general expenses__ 9 $738, 300 
Allocation of employment costs_____~~- - : 371, 100 
Depreciation sith dale dalealahtilpiishel Rab aieand 1, 048, 100 
Allocation of interest. - 535, 400 


5 
) 


2, 687, 900 
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These amounts to be placed, where we believe they rightfully belong, under 
“Canal activities” schedule B (p. 684). This will increase these figures to: 
Allocation administrative and general expenses $1, 540, 200 
Allocation of employment costs ; 1, 201, 200 
Depreciation o, O27, 100 
Interest . 6, 199, TOO 

This change would also necessitate corresponding methematical changes ji: 
other schedules in the proposed hudget for fiscal year 1954. 

I would like to again point out that this change will not cost the United States 
taxpayer anything 

I have — a newspaper clipping from the Panama Star and Hoerald dated 
March 20, 1953, headed New Traffic Record Set for Panama Canal. In discussing 
the nent movement for the first § months of the fiscal year 1953, it states 
“The amount of tolls and tolls credits for this fiscal year amounts to slightly 
over $24 million, or nearly $5 million above the 1952 fiscal year figures for thy 
first S months. The amount of tolls collected this year exceeds that for a com 
parable period in 1952 by approximately $3,650,000 while tolls credits are over 
$1,200,000 higher.” 

On page 684 of the budget under “Canal activities,” the 1952 actual income 
from tolls is $26,995,772 and credit for tolls on United States Government vessels 
is $3.413.727: a total of $80409,499. The 1954 estimate from tolls is $26,700,000 
and credit for tolls on United States Government vessels is $3,400,000; a total of 
$30,100,000. The 1954 total estimate is, therefore, $309,499 under the 1952 
actual figures 

The newspaper clipping indicates the total tolls and credits are approximately 
$4,850,000 above the 1952 actual figures for the first 8 months of the 1953 fisca 
year. Therefore, it appears reasonable to assume that the 1954 estimate is 
underestimated by $5,159,499. 

The recommendation I have made transfers an estimated $2,687,900 
“Canal activities.” When this transfer is made the “Canal activities” will show 
in estimated $2,471,599 more than is indicated in the budget for 1954. Therefore 
it appears that this recommended change could be accomplished without changi! 
the toll structure 

I shall be glad to answer any questions I can or furnish any substantiating 
data the committee desires I will make myself available to the committee or any 
of its members at all times. 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Riley, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Grorce D. Rirry. Thank you. My name is George D. weer 
I am a member of the National Legislative Committee of the America 
Federation of Labor. Iam appearing in support of the position as. 
sented by Howard E. Munro, representing the Central Labor Union 
and the Metal Trades Council of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Of particular concern is the matter of depreciation and interest 
which now are charged to employees of the zone. We maintain 
that such items rightfully should be charged to the overhead of taking 
ships through the canal. 

I believe your committee will agree that Mr. Munro has prepared 

and submitted an excellent statement of the facts as they are in regard 
to life as it is in the Panama Canal Zone. Mr. Munro is our authority 
on Canal Zone matter. He has lived there and worked there. What 
he tells you is valuable information in which you can place implicit 
reliance. 

The manner in which employees of the zone have been dealt with 
strongly suggests that they have been given haphazard treatment 
which I believe your committee would be well justified in examining 
in considerable detail. The increase in rents exceeding 100 percent 
in some cases is an example of what I have in mind. 

The habit into which the zone authorities are compelling employees 
to defray the Government’s cost of their part in the civil-service retire- 
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ment system is another example. Such practice is unfair and unjusti- 
ied and should be ended forthwith. This and other bad practices 
can have only one effect in the long run. Employees will be driven 
to seek stations elsewhere, and this vital navigation outpost will 
have to rely upon the services of those who may be willing to accept 
ibuses or will be compelled through one cause or another to endure 
them. 

Mention of the points which are entitled to special attention will 
nclude the following: 


ALIEN CASH RELIEF PAYMENTS 


The alien cash relief payments are paid under the act of Congress 
ipproved July 8, 1937, P ‘ublic Law 191, 75th Congress. This was 
originally paid to employees and certain former employees of the 
Panama Canal not coming within the provisions of the Canal Zone 
Retirement Act. This cash relief is limited to not to exceed $1 per 
month for each year of service of the employee with a maximum of 
$25 per month. 

Section 2 of the act states “That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act.” 

Section 2 of Public Law 841, 81st Congress, changes the term “The 
Panama Canal” to “Canal Zone Government” wherever appearing in 
he statutes of the United States. 

It appears that the intent of Public Law 191, 75th Congress, was 
to pay this cash relief from appropriated funds and not make the 
employees pay any part of the cost. 

The estimated 1954 amount for this relief charged to the Panama 
Canal Company is $1,145,300 and the Canal Zone Government $63,200. 


REPATRIATION OF ALIENS 


In 1934 an appropriation of $150,000 was provided for the repatria- 
tion of former local rate employees and their families who have ren- 
dered at least 3 years’ service to the United States Government or the 
Panama Railroad Company on the Isthmus. In 1952, $10,702 was 
spent which brought the total spent since 1934 to $168,326. The extra 
518,326 came from other funds allocated for that purpose. The appar- 
nt intent of Congress in 1934 was to return these old, faithful em- 
ployees to their original homes from appropriated funds and not make 
the employees pay any part of the cost. The estimated 1954 amount 
for this repatriation is $11,000. 


CONTRIBUTION TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 


The United States citizen employees who are eligible are under the 
United States Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1980, as 
imended. They are subjected to the same rules and regulations as 
other Federal employees. A payroll deduction of 6 percent is deducted 
from their biweekly pay checks as is done in the case of all other 
ederal employees. 

Section 2 of Public Law 808, 80th Congress, approved June 29, 1948, 
idded section -_ article 3, chapter 12 of title 2 of the Canal Zone 
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Code which states the Company shall reimburse the Civil Service and 
Canal Zone Retirement and Disability Funds for Government contri 
butions to the retirement fund applicable to its employees. 

Public Law 841, 81st Congress, places this responsibility on the 
Panama Canal Company. The Company in turn passes it on to the 
employee. 

To our know ledge, no other Federal employee has to pay indirectly 
for the agency’s share of their retirement. We do not believe it wa: 
the intent of Congress when the Retirement Act was enacted for the 
employee to pay both his and any part of the agencies’ share. Thy 
estimated 1954 amount for reimbursement to the Civil Service Reti: 
ment is $1,487,300. 


CONTRIBUTION TO FEDERAL INSURANCI 


This is a parallel case to the Civil Service Retirement Fund. The 
recently hired employee who is not eligible to belong to the Civil 
Service Retirement Fund pays his social-security deductions from his 
biweekly pay check, the same as all other employees under social 
security. In addition to this, the Panama Canal Company is passing 
part of their cost to him, also. We do not believe it was the intent of 
Congress when they enacted the social-secur ity laws for the employee 
to pay his share and also a part of the company’s. The estimated 1954 
amount for contributions to Federal Insurance Fund is $37,900. 


DEATH AND DISABILITY COMPENSATION 
This is also a parallel case involving the Employees’ Compensatior 
Fund, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Federal Security Agence) 


The estimated 1954 amount for this item 1s $50,000. 


RECRUITING AND REPATRIATION UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES 


We know of no other I: ‘ederal agency whose emp ployees pay for any 
part of the expense in their recruitment, nor do we believe it was th: 
intent of Congress when they passed Public Law 600, 79th iieerress 
that the employee should be charged any part of the expense covered 
by the law. Here again the Panama Canal Company has_passed 
chi irges on to the e mployee that are not borne by any other Federal 
emp loyee. The estimated 1954 amount for this item is $486,100. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Many years ago the Panama Railroad Company issued 24-trip passes 
o all United States rate employees on the Isthmus. These books were 
rood for 1 year. This policy has been changed slightly in that now 

t book is good until used, but no employee is given more than 1 book 
in a 12-month period. I have heard many times about our free rail 
road transportation, but the full-rate cost of these passes when used 
is prorated back to the employee. The estimated 1954 amount fo: 
this free transportation is $35,500. 


STEAMSHIP TRANSPORTATION OF EMPLOYEES 


I have also heard many times about our cheap boat transportatio! 
from New York to the Canal Zone. Here we find we are paying 3 
hidden charge for transportation as well as the published tariff 
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nder existing regulations and procedures, the employee and his 
family are accorded tr ansportation for $40, $50, or $55 one way, de 
pending on the accommodations assigned. The Steamship Division 
estimates the cost of transportation as $125 one way. The $85, $75, 
or $70 difference is charged the division the employee works for. 
[his amount appears as an employment cost and is passed on to the 
employees as such. The estimated 1954 amount for this item is 
SO) GOO, 

\s we see it, the whole scheme of things in the Canal Zone is to 

vp yhon off from emp lovees just about every cent that it is possib le to 

jueeze out of him. This is anything but a live-and-let-live precept 

Mr. Hanp. Th: = you, Mr. Riley, for your statement. I have been 
nterested in all of it and particul: rly in the references to the Civil 
Service retirement ‘ 

Mr. Grorce D. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ritxy. These gentlemen have given usa very clear picture. 

Mr. Grorcr D. Ritry. We have given you only facts. There is no 
imagination in these statements. 

Mr. Hann. Mr. Munro, without reference to the percentage, I pre 
ume you agree some increase in rents was justified in the Canal Zone. 

» you not? 

Mr. Munro. We answered that on the Canal Zone to the Rent Panel 
by the fact that if increased costs indicated an increase in rents, by 
the same toke n, the pe should be an increase in tolls. In other words, 
the cost of putting ships through has gone up in the same proportion 
as the cost to maintain a house. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you favor an increase in tolls ? 

. Munro. The present increase in shipping does not warrant it. 

* Hann. Does not warrant it? 

Munro. No, sir. In other words, they are making about 4 
iillion this year and only expected to make a little over $1 million. 
Mr. Hanp. You have two hospital services. What would be the 

effect if the smaller of the two hospitals on either end of the zone was 
effect discontinued and the service maintained in the larger of the 
two? 

Mr. Munro. That is not practical to be done. You have reference 
to closing the hospital now at Cristobal ? 

Mr. Hanp. Yes. 

Mr. Munro. As I stated. the Canal Zone does not have good trans 
portation. You have people over on the Atlantic side who are 
isolated, and when you have emergencies over on that side, you do 
not have proper facilities to get them over to the Pacific side hospital. 

Mr. Hanp. How long, in your judgment, would it take to transport 
a patient from one side to the other ! 

Mr. Munro. I would rather give you an example of how long it 
has taken—3 hours. 

Mr. Hanp. What was the cause for the long period of 3 hours? 

Mr. Munro. Lack of facilities—the fact that they have to go through 
the Republic of Panama, primarily. 

One other bad feature of the situation that exists at the present 
time is that they have the clinics and outpatient services from the 
Gorgas Hospital. That means people from the Atlantic side must 
go across the Isthmus. If you have a morning appointment, you 
have to go across on the train, and you spend all day, and if your 
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appointment is such in the evening that you cannot catch the evening 
train back, you have to stay a in the Tivoli until the next 
day. That has been partly corrected in the adjustment of the train 
schedules, but it is still not aiitetiey” 
Mr. Hanp. The committee thanks you both for your testimony. 
Without objection, we will include in the record the statement by 
Mr. Brownlow. ; 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY BY THE Metra TrapDES DEPARTMENT, AFL 


My name is James A. Brownlow, and my position that of president of the 
Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor. This is an 
organization composed of 16 international unions and 2 cooperating international 
unions, principally representing those employees who may be engaged in the 
mechanical trades and maintenance and production in heavy industry, including 
shipbuilding and ship repair. 

The skilled mechanical force on the Panama Canal is made up of members of 
local unions affiliated with these international unions. It is because of the close 
relationship between the local unions, the international unions, the Metal Trades 
Council, and the Metal Trades Department that I appear before you this morning. 

The Metal Trades Department endorses the recommendation made by the 
Panama Canal Central Labor Union and Metal Trades Council. Mr. Munro has 
supplied the complete data on the situation of the United States citizen employee 
of the Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone government. We believe his 
recommendations are sound and just. Mr. Riley has stated the position of the 
American Federation of Labor and elaborated on the conditions mentioned by 
Mr. Munro by comparing them with the same conditions as afforded other Federal 
employees. 

We believe this is where conditions can and should be corrected. The placing 
of the charges on the employee is predicated on the wishes of former House Ap 
propriation Committees. I would like to call to your attention the following 
statement on page 7, House Report 544, 82d Congress, civil functions department 
of the Army appropriation bill, fiscal year 1952: “The committee is well aware of 
the fact that in times past it was necessary to charge low rentals as an induce- 
ment for skilled workers to live in the Canal Zone. It has been obvious for many 
years now that the need for such inducement no longer exists. The Secretary of 
the Army is, therefore, urged to take immediate steps to increase the rentals to 
provide for more rapid amortization of costs of construction and the entire cost 
of maintenance It would even not seem abhorrent for the Government to mak¢« 
a small profit on the operation and establish some sort of contingency fund for 
the housing operation.” 

The following statements appear on page 12 of House Report 1652, 82d Congress, 
Civil functions, Department of the Army, appropriation bill, fiscal year 1953 
“The Panama Canal Company is required to be self-sustaining and to reimburse 
the United States Treasury for the cost of the Canal Zone government and for the 
interest on the direct investment of the United States in the canal. Although 
some revenue is derived from various services provided to employees, their 
families and other Government agencies on the isthmus, the principal source of 
revenue for the company is from tolls levied on vessels going through the canal 

“The purpose of the Panama Canal has always been to provide a short route 
for vessels plying between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. The achieve 
ment of this purpose and its resulting benefit to shipping interests is universally 
iccepted. It seems only proper that the vessels using the canal should bear their 
fair share of the cost of its operation and maintenance as well as the amortiza 
tion of the original and subsequent Federal investments. That this is not being 
done is obvious to the committee. Toll rates have been revised only once, in 
1937, since the opening of the canal. This revision resulted in a reduction in 
toll charges. During this period of time cost of operations has risen astronomi- 
cally. The committee realizes that there are many factors to be considered in 
increasing tolls, yet the lethargy on the part of the Governor and the board of 
directors in failing to take more definite action over so long a period of time is 
appalling. The Governor is directed to take prompt and immediate action on 
this matter in the manner provided by law. The committee will expect the 
increased toll rates to be in effect prior to the submission of the budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1954 and to be reflected therein.” 
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Paragraph 2 under “Administration” on page 12 of this report states: “The 

dget estimates considered by the committee contain a limitation of $500,000 

the funds available to the Company for administrative expenses. This is a 

pletely unrealistic amount and does not serve to give to the Congress a true 

ture of the general administrative expenses of this organization. Included 
the requested limitation are only the costs of the President’s Office and the 
mediately related staff, some employment costs and the General Accounting 
fice audit. Anticipated expenditures for the finance bureau, personnel bureau, 
nd the administrative branch are not included. The limitation, therefore, has 
en revised by the committee to reflect general and administrative expenses in 

e amount of $3,301,800, which is the amount set forth for these items in the 

mpany’s estimated allocations of expenses for fiscal year 1953.” 

In the discussion on rental of Government quarters generally, on page 13 of 

s report, the last paragraph states: “Such dalliance on the part of the agencies 

lved is inexcusable and they are directed that the new rental rates are to 

laced into effect as quickly as possible and in all events not later than July 

1952, in the agencies involved in this bill.” 

It is apparent from the material submitted at the rent hearings, the Panama 
Canal Company has tried to live up to that part of the reports dealing with the 
harges discussed by Mr. Munro. Copies of this material have been supplied this 
ommittee, 

I would like to again point ont what the impartial rent panel said about these 
narees, 

Certain special charges in relation to rents: In the course of testimony by 
the Company comptroller, attention was directed to the high actual and estimated 
osts for ‘division administration’ and ‘general administration.” In response to 
the question whether these figures did not suggest that the Company’s operations 

ere inefficient, the comptroller stated that the operation in the Canal Zone was 
definitely more expensive than it would be in the United States. The higher 
expense results from certain special charges which tend to load costs; the 25 
percent difference in salaries of United States-rate employees over stateside sal- 
aries: Various leave privileges in excess of those allowed to Government em 
ployees in the United States: expenses of initially transporting employees to the 
sthmus from the United States; and repatriating them; provisions at reduced 

ites of steamship transportation of employees and immediate families to the 
United States for leave purposes. There may be other similar expenses. There 

s also the requirement, relevant here, that the Company pay into the civil-service 
etirement fund 6% percent of the United States-rate employees’ wages (a re- 

irement not imposed on ordinary Government agencies). 
In applying the formula, the Company would have the United States-rate 
uployees pay these special charges as part of the rents, to the extent that the 
pecial charges find their way into the several dements of cost upon which the 
entals are based. Thus a housing division United States-rate employee receives 
25-percent override in his salary; this is picked up in the cost of the housing 
division and goes into the computation of the rents for the United States-rate 
employee. The cost elements in which these special charges are reflected are not 

ly ‘division administration’ and ‘general administration’ but also maintenance 
ind general services. (To a degree they are also reflected in the depreciation 
nd interest figures, for they tend to swell the costs of construction performed 
vy United States-rate employees. ) 

“A serious question is raised whether or to what extent the special charges 
should be allowed to find their way into the rents for the effect of allowing this 
is was said at the hearings, is ‘to take back with one hand what is given with 
ire other’ to the United States-rate employees. «There has been a certain whittling 

Way over the years of the special treatment traditionally accorded to United 

“tates-rate employees doing vital work in the zone; and it would appear that 
further invasions should not be made by indirection and without deliberate con 
sideration of their effect. The point need not be labored further; it is appre 
iated by the Company comptroller who said that he had given it considerable 
study and contemplated making recommendations on it to the board of directors. 
The panel recommends that the exclusion of all or part of the special charges be 
considered in connection with the fixing of the proposed new rents.” 
_ Insofar as the special charges find their way into other than “Employee sery 
ice activities” which the employees must use, the elimination of interest and 
depreciation charged the employee service activities is equitable because exact 
amounts are obviously unobtainable. 


} 
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In reply to a statement made by Congressman Kersten on page A1318 of the 
Congressional Record concerning these charges, Gen. J. J. Seybold, president 
of the Panama Canal Company wrote, “All this, I assure you, is not the case 
The Panama Canal Company is operating in direct response to the laws of 
Congress, directive policies of associated policymaking bodies of the Congress 
and administrative offices to which this corporation reports. Employment costs 
are charged directly to the activity for which the employee works. The labor 
costs of tropical differential, leave, and repatriation are assumed by the indj 
vidual when he obtains services from the canal. There is no authority in the 
organic act created by the Congress to charge tolls exclusively with the tropical 
differential, employment costs and other costs of employees, foreign benefits, or 
the cost of recently authorized employee benefits as listed by Mr. Munro. Each 
activity must support its share of these costs as they are costs generated by that 
activity, an interpretation which is clearly the desire and will of Congress and 
which has been approved by the associated inspection and audit control groups 
of the Congress and Bureau of the Budget. If the effects of this policy to dis 
tribute the costs throughout to all activities in contrast to direct charges to the 
canal exclusively were not Clearly anticipated by the Congress, and if it desired 
to further investigate the application of the tropical differential and associated 
employment costs, this office will be pleased to furnish any information and data 
desired.” This will be found on page A2478 of the Congressional Record. 

I would like to refer you to the hearings on H. R. 8677, 81st Congress before 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Mr. Harold Seidman, 
of the Bureau of the Budget stated on page 44: “The Governor has utilized his 
delegated authority to institute a general reorganization designed to modernize 
the existing administrative structure of the Panama Canal so that it may meet 
more efficiently present day operating conditions and the complexities that have 
developed in the conduct of the canal’s business. This reorganization will be- 
come effective on July 1, 1950.” 

Later, on page 45, he states: “The operation of the canal is certainly no less 
of a business operation than those activities which the Congress has already 
authorized the President to transfer to the Corporation. It is revenue pro 
ducing, expected to be self-sustaining, and requires considerable operating 
flexibility.” 

The exercise of this flexibility has not been granted the Panama Canal Co 
as brought out in the rent hearings by the change of policy before and after 
the change of administration about July 1 of this vear. 

On nage 46 of the hearings Mr. Seidman states : 

The Congress will, of course, have an opportunity to examine tolls policy 
connection with its review of the business-type budget to be submitted annu: 
hy the Company.” 

In discussing this statement with Congressman Shelley on pages 49 and 50 

‘Mr. SHetiey. Can you elucidate on that a little more: it is more of a possible 
review of it? 

Mr. SerpMAN. No; it is a going review. That, we believe, is one of the advan 
tages of the new arrangement—that the Panama Canal Company will come it 
with a business-type budget which is more informative and will pertain to a 
business operation more than the present budget. It is not merely a question 
of a request for appropriations, or how must they spent last year. It is an 
excellent statement of financial condition—income and expense, capital expendi 
tures, as distinguished from operating expenses, and so forth, 

“Congress, in going over that, would be able to determine are the rates high 
enough to cover the cost of operation? ‘That would be indicated in the budget 
statement which would be practically a balance sheet: or. on the other hand 
you might say ‘Your revenues are far exceeding your cost of operations and you 
should consider changing vour policy with respect to rates.’ , 

“Also, of course, the Congress may act upon how much should he paid in divi- 
dends hy the corporation 

“Mr. SHertiry. It is in the review by Congress we are to determine the budget 
submitted, which will be in advance of the levying of the tolls.” 

We believe that this statement by the Bureau of the Budget invites the Appro- 
priation Committee to review the Budget of the Panama Canal Company in its 
entirely and not limit it to rates for tolls. 

We recommend to this committee concurrence in this suggestion and that the 
report on this bill contain the desires of the committee on this vital point I 
vish to express my personal appreciation for the opportunity of appearing before 
this committee 
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Tue Mippte Rio Granpe Vaitey Fioop Conrrorn 


WITNESSES 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

JOHN PATRICK MURPHY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MIDDLE RIO 
GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


HUBERT BALL, CHIEF ENGINEER, THE MIDDLE RIO GRANDE CON- 
SERVANCY DISTRICT 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very happy to have with us this morn- 
ng Congressman Fernandez and a local group who will tesify on the 
Rio Grande Floodway. I will be happy to hear from Congressman 
Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman, Mr. John P. Murphy, who is the 
Executive Secretary of the Middle Rio Grande Flood Control Asso- 
ciation, is here with Mr. Ball, the Chief Engineer of the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District. I will not take the time of the com- 
mittee to make any statement, but I will ask that Mr. Murphy be heard 
and following him, Mr. Ball. 

Mr. Hann. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpny. My name is John Patrick Murphy and | am executive 
secretary of the Middle Rio Grande Flood Control Association. I 
have been authorized by the board of directors of this association to 
appear on their behalf and present the material we have prepared. 

First, with reference to the Middle Rio Grande Flood Control 
Association. This association is made up a voluntary group of farm- 
ers, business and professional men, housewives, school teachers, and 
ther persons who have united in this manner to support this ap- 
proved comprehensive plan. Our membership numbers over 2,000. 

Second, it should be noted that all affected interests of this project, 
ire united in their endorsement and support of the comprehensive 
plan as worked out by the Corps of Army Engineers and the Bureau 
f Reclamation. Thus, it is a joint undertaking by the two Federal 
igencies and has the complete approval of Texas, Colorado and New 
Mexico, all of which are affected States. 

This project was authorized for appropriations back in 1948. The 
Middle Rio Grande Valley as referred to in this project extends from 
the Colorado-New Mexico State line to the Elephant Butte Reser- 
oir in southern New Mexico. It is the oldest continuously farmed 
irea in the United States. 

Population (the greatest resource in the valley) is estimated to 
be 350.000, based on the 1950 Bureau of the Census figures. In 1940 
\lbuquerque’s population was 35,449 and today it is estimated at 
50,000 by the Bureau of Business Research, University of New 
Mexico. ' ue 

Valuation placed on the property in the flood-plain area 1S S500 
nillion. It is impossible to get insurance against flood damage in 
this valley. 

Land area aggregates 347,500 acres. 

Phe entire State of New Mexico, including the Governor and the 
Interstate Streams Commission, are vitally concerned in the progress 

this urgently needed project. They are cooperating and giving 
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their best efforts to assist in bringing about an early alleviation of the 
constant threat of floods, and relief from the deterioration of the irr 

ration facilities in the middle valley, and, while perhaps 85 percent of 
the project is necessary flood- control construction, the part dealing 
with irrigation and reclamation is also very essential, and the two go 
hand in hand. 

Indians: There are 6,000 Indians in the valley living in 9 pueblos: 
Santo Domingo, Isleta, San Felipe, San Juan, Sandia, Cochiti, Santa 
Clara, Santa Ana, and San Ildefonso. 

Agriculture is the principal economy of these 6,000 Indians, who 
are now being seriously threatened, along with their valley neighbors 
These Indians would directly benefit and be assured of a continuance 
of their long-established livelihood, with the proposed program of 
control of the floodwaters of the Rio Grande, and detention of the lara 
quantities of silt now being transported by its water, and the rehabil} 
tation of their drainage canals and irrigation systems. 

National defense: New Mexico is one of the most vital areas in the 
national defense program, and we have recorded the official testimony 
rendered before the Senate Subcommittee on Public Works by Carroll 
L. Tyler, Manager, Atomic Energy Commission, Los Alamos, N. Mex.: 
Col. S. V. Hasbrouck, Armed Forces special weapons project ; Col 
C. F. Dreyer, Headquarters, United States Air Force. These tru 
statements are printed in our dramatized brief, which you have before 
you. 

We stressed the national-defense angle of our project, because, ex 
tremely important defense establishments have been located in th: 
valley, at and near Albuquerque. Some of these installations include 
Los Alamos Atomic Laboratories, Sandia Atomic Laboratories 
Sandia Armed Forces special weapons project, Kirtland Air Force 
Base, Ordnance Research Division, Ordnance Research Division Ex 
perimental Range, Wingate Ordnance Depot, and Alamogordo guided 
missiles project. 

An exhaustive study by the most highly qualified engineers in ou 
Government have positively stated that a flood in the middle Rio 
Grande is inevitable if the present rapidly worsening conditions are 
allowed to continue. The riverbed at Albuquerque has risen approxi 
mately 30 inches since 1935, and it continues to rise between 3 to 4 
inches annually. If a maximum flood of record (1884), or even the 
flood of 1920 or 1929, were repeated with the present levees, the flood 
waters would come rushing down into densely populated areas around 
Albuquerque with little warning. Loss of life and property damage 
would be heavy. And, if the river were to get out of its channel above 
Albuquerque it would unquestionably make inoperative, in whole or 
in part, all of the utilities such as telephone and telegraph, water 
supply, sewage disposal, power and light plants, the railroads and 
highways, and very possibly the highway and railroad bridges, or at 
least their approaches. This would create a very chaotic situation in 
Albuquerque, at Kirtland Field, at Sandia Base Atomic Laboratories, 
and at Los Alamos Atomic Laboratory. 

It is impossible to predict : hen a flood of this nature might occur, 
we ont it should be considered in the light of its effect on nation: al 
defense, because a flood could very easily occur at a time of national 
emergency when it would be imperative for the security of the country 
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that Sandia Base, Kirtland Field, and Los Alamos be capable of 
omplete and uninterrupted operation. That these installations 

would be adversely affected is certain for they depend for their util- 
ties, communications, railroad service, fuel supplies, et cetera, on fa- 
lities which are located in the valley. 

During the early part of the present century, several unsuccessful 
efforts were made to secure a program of flood control for the area, 
The urgency of the situation finally led to the formation of the Middle 
Rio Grande conservancy district in 1925. During the next 11 years the 

strict spent in excess of $15 million for construction of various 
comall al works and improvements. 

Despite this construction program, the economic stability of the 
Middle Rio Grande Valley is again being threatened by a combina- 

on of problems with which the local people can no longer cope. 
But now, we of New Mexico feel that at last we have a plan which we 
ire confident will go a long way toward solving the basic problems 
of the basin. 

The people are ready and anxious to fully assume their responsibil- 
ty in furnishing the rights-of-way, lands, easements, moving of util- 
ties, et cetera. It is estimated this will cost some $75,000, plus the 
maintenance of the works after completion which is figured at $50,000 
innually. 

It is public information that the Army engineers could readily use 
<2 million in the 1954 fiscal year on this programed flood-control 
work around Albuquerque. However, the first figure submitted to 

ie Congress by the Bureau of the Budget was cut to $890,000. The 
revised figure was again cut to $500,000 We hop e this committee will 
ipprove at least $1 million for this unit of the project. 

It is also important that sufficient planning funds be included for 
ontinuation of planning Abiquiu Dam. This will be built as an in- 
terim alternate for Chamita Dam. This is a recent modification of 
the original plan. 

You are all sadly aware, we are sure, of the fact that almost without 
ception flood control in the United States has come after disastrous 
floods, rather than before. May I respectfully point out that it is 
possible, depending, of course, upon the vagaries of the weather, to 

ve the Middle Rio Grande Valley from another disastrous flood by 
the prompt construction of the flood-control features of the com 
prehensive plan. I think everyone will agree that this is not only 
desirable, but it is actually imperative, in view of the importance 
of the valley to national defense. 

On behalf of the Middle Rio Grande Flood Control Association, I 
join with the other witnesses in pleading for adequate appropriations, 
with which to expedite the completion of our project for flood control 
and reclamation, so as to assure the people in our valley the protec- 
tion they must have, for the continued preservation of their lives, 
their homes, and of the enterprises from which they derive their 
livelihood. 

Let’s profit by our past disastrous experience, and do this merito- 
rious job before the flood and not after the flood. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to appear here today and plead 
our cause. We thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Murphy, the committee is happy to have had your 
statement. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Ball, the chief engineer of the Middle Rio 
Grande conservancy district. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Ball, we are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Batu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Middle 
Rio Grande conservancy district takes in quite an area along the Rio 
Grande in this central part of the State of New Mexico. Our district 
is 155 miles long. We carry on irrigation, drainage, and flood control, 
but at this hearing I am going to confine my remarks strictly to the 
floodway and to that portion known as the Albuquerque unit which is 
being considered by the committee. 

The Albuquerque unit is approximately 30 miles of levees around 
the town of Albuquerque and across the river from Albuquerque, which 
is a highly developed area with a large number of people living and 
farming adjacent to the city. 

The most critical portion of the valley is right where Albuquerque 
is situated. Of course, that is because Albuquerque has, in the first 
place, the most property value, and the most people live there and the 
most damage would result. 

However, the river flows generally north and south, but immediately 
north of Albuquerque it makes a bend of about 21% to 3 miles almost 
due west, and then it turns and goes south in a mild curve again down 
past the city of Albuquerque, which makes 5 or 6 miles right north 
of the town a very critical area, because originally the river went 
straight south through the town of Albuquerque, and natural condi- 
tions, or meanderings of the river, throw it back to the west, and the 
river has been inclined to try to go back through the town of Albu- 
querque for the past several years. 

The district has spent just about all the money that we can afford to 
spend for construction along the entire 155 miles, and we have con 
centrated our efforts, of course, in those places where the most damage 
would result. But it has reached the point now where the irrigation, 
drainage, and flood control has taken about all the money we can 
raise for operation and maintenance of what we have. So we just 
do not have the funds to rebuild the levees and put them up in the 
shape they should be. 

The riverbed has risen 214 to 8 feet in that area since the levees were 
originally constructed. They had a height of 8 feet effective in about 
1930, and they have decreased now, the effective height, to where it is 
5to 5, » feet. 

Mr. Hanp. Let me interrupt you there. What was the primary 
cause of the raising of the height of the water? 

Mr. Bari. Sedimentation of the river bed, Mr. Congressman. The 
Rio Grande is probably the No. 1 problem river in the world today 
from sedimentation and aggradation of the river bed. It is really 
a serious situation. 

The Army engineers have made a number of studies and they have 
come up with a plan to build a tie-back levee in the narrow part of the 
valley about 8 miles north of Albuquerque. They tie into the foot- 
hills. They come across the valley over to the main levee system, and 
then rebuild the levee on south down the river around the town 

Now, that tie-back levee will be constructed with funds that are now 
available. The Congress appropriated $350,000 and that will start 
the tie-back levee and take us over to the main levee system. 
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Now the local people, my district, have secured all the rights-of-way 
necessary for the tieback levees. The situation was serious enough 
that the State highway department has to raise Highway 85, the 
Canada to the Gulf Highway, they call it over that levee a height 
of 11 feet, and it will cost them somewhere around $35,000 to $40,000. 
They are contributing that. 

Mr. Hanp. Thirty-five to forty thousand? 

Mr. Bat. Just to raise the highway over the levee. In order to 
meet the specifications of the Bureau of Public Roads, we have to go 
back a couple of thousand feet on each side. The country is almost 
as flat as this table, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hanp. I am surprised at the small amount of cost involved. 

Mr. Batx, They think they can do it. We are furnishing all the 
materials to go in that raising job. 

We have secured the right-of-way from the Santa Fe Indians. The 
Santa Fe Railroad has given us permission to put stopload structures 
across the railroad for the tieback levee, because we figured that to 
raise the railroad would cost somewhere over $100,000, and we just 
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do not have that kind of money. We do have enough money to put 
in the stopload structure at a cost of around $25,000. That would go 
n the levee. 

Now the Santa Fe Railroad is pretty serious about this whole opera- 
tion. Every time there is a flood threat they sandbag all their yards 
at a cost of $15,000 or $20,000 every spring down there. 

| have a picture to show you an idea of what they do and why they 
are interested in this tieback levee and this protection for Albuquerque. 
That is just a corner of their shops there [indicating]. 

Well, sir, this tieback levee will take in about 4,000 feet from the 
hills over to the levee. Then there is about 514 miles of area along 
the levee which is extremely critical to the city of Albuquerque. Any 
place that the river broke it would just head right straight down 
through the town. 

Now the Army engineers figured that for the $890,000 to $900,000 
additional, they could cover that entire 514 miles to take in the area 
where the most damage would result. Now if we cut the appropria- 
tion to $500,000, of course, we will not get as much for the $500,000 
correspondingly as we would for the $890,000 because of the difference 
of time in letting contracts. 

The $500,000 would probably take in 214 miles and would still leave 
us with the 3 miles there around the northern edge of town, which 
would really be a serious situation. ; 

Of course, we have troubles during the spring runoffs and the heavy 
rains that we expect in the fall throughout the entire area. But 
nowhere else do we have the probable damages and loss of life that 
would result from a break in this 514- to 6-mile area. We would 
certainly like to get that completed as quickly as we could because it 
is a serious situation. 

Now the city of Albuquerque, as Mr. Murphy has mentioned, is the 
home of the Sandia Base, Kirtland Field, and other defense instal- 
lations. Now the utilities that serve those bases, and the railroad 
shops, and the railroad are all in the valley in the flood plain, and 
the water department and the light plants, of course, are situated on 
grounds that are now below the level of the river bed. So it is a very 
serious situation there. 
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The Santa Fe Railroad, which during World War II carried 
approximately 25 percent of all the supplies across the United States, 
went through the flood plains that would be affected if the river broke 
in that 514- to 6-mile area in there. 

Mr. Hanp. What has been the history of flooding in the city of 
Albuquerque ¢ 

Mr. Batu. The conservancy district has kept the water out since it 
was constructed in 1930, The district itself in 1941 had about 30 per 
cent of its area under water. We had 10 or 20 levee breaks in the 
district and flooded around 20.000 acres or more of our farmlands. 

Sut like all other flood districts, we concentrated our efforts in pro 
tecting the city of Albuquerque and the town of Belen, which, of 
course, we were justified in doing because that is where most of the 
people live and the most property damage is. You let the farmland go 
when it is a matter of keeping it out of peoples’ houses in the tow! 

Since 1930 we have not had a flood in Albuquerque from the rive: 
but the situation has reached the point now where we cannot stand 
another flood of that size due to the sedimentation of the river. We 
just do not believe our levee system would start to hold it any more. 

Mr. Hanp. How big a river.do you have just north of Albuquerque! ) 

Mr. Batu. Just north of Albuque rque there is a channel that varies 
in width. We have the original channel adjacent to Albuquerque 
immediately north designed to carry a flood of 50,000 feet with an 
8-foot levee height. Now the channel has degraded, grown up in boxes 
and woods, and things, until probably 30,000 would be the maximum 
we could carry. 

We are not worried so much about the height in a number of those 
places as we are the meandering of the stream, Mr. Chairman. The 
Rio Grande—adjacent to the levee in 1941 and 1942, heavy runoff 
years, I measured the water depth right adjacent to the levee, and in 
the riverbed now where the sand is sanding up 3 and 4 feet upon the 
levee, I have measured water as much as 40 feet deep in those meanders 
and whirlpools right in against the levee. When that happens the 
levee just slides right off into the river. 

Mr. Hanp. What are the riverbanks just north of Albuquerque ? 

Mr. Bau. High flat sandbar lying out there now about 3 feet above 
the ground on either side. 

Mr. Hann. How dee ‘p is the water? 

Mr. Batu. Right now I would say a couple of feet, probably, on the 
sand. That is not clear across. That is in the channel. It runs in 
channels from one levee to the other. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the distance from bank to bank at the same 
point ¢ 

Mr. Baty. At that same point the distance from bank to bank is 
around 3,000 feet. That is our big problem, that we have no bank 
and no channel anymore. 

Mr. Hann. You get the silt? 

Mr. Batu. The silt filled up. 

Mr. Ritxy. Have you tried dredging / 

Mr. Batu. Well, dredging would be just such a continuing expense, 
Mr. Congressman. Other portions of the comprehensive plan figured 
on building silt detection reservoirs and flood-control structures up 
the river, especially on the Chama, which is the Abiquiu Dam site that 
Mr. Murphy mentioned, for which we need additional planning money. 
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We are completing the Jemez Reservoir, which is northeast of 
\ibuquerque on the Jemez Creek, which will help the sedimentation 
roblem to a considerable extent. 

But we figure—when I say we, I mean the Soil Conservation Service 

d the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army engineers—their studies 

ve determined that 13 million tons of silt goes past a given point at 
e city of Albuquerque in any average year. You can see what that 
doing to us, why our operation and maintenance costs are so high. 
We are sucking that sand down into our ditches until now, where 20 
years ago when they were built the banks were 20 feet wide on the 
largest canals, we have a number of places where we have moved over 
nto the farmers’ fields 50 and 60 feet, with the sand piling it up. 
The only reason we are existing is because we have been fortunate 
since 1941 and 1942. And TI say fortunate in this way : that we have not 
iad any real floods. We have been faced by a drought problem out in 
that country to a certain extent, but we know that the situation is there. 
Mr. Hann. Do you have anything to add, Congressman Fernandez ? 
Mr. Fernanpvez. No. You alre ady have the engineers’ justifications, 
[ just want to extend my thanks to the committee for giving us this 
time. I want to say for the record that Congressman Dempsey, the 
ther Congressman from New Mexico expected to be here with us but 
( uld not do so because of illness. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much for your very 


’ interesting 
presentation. 


I’rtipay, May 15, 1953. 
Capr GIRARDEAU 


WITNESSES 


HON. PAUL C. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 

R. B. OLIVER, JR., ATTORNEY FOR THE MAIN STREET LEVEE IM- 
PROVEMENT DISTRICT AND NORTH MAIN STREET LEVEE IM- 
PROVEMENT DISTRICT, CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very glad to have with us our colleague, 
Congressman Paul C. Jones. We will be glad to hear from you 
gressman Jones, and also Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Jones. I am here to present Mr. R. B. Oliver, Jr., attorney for 
2 levee districts at Cape Girardeau interested in this flood-control 
project which was authorized in the 81st Congress and which has been 
ncluded in 2 previous budget requests but was not included by this 
committee the previous time due to technicalities. 

However, I would say just one word, and that is that this project 
- worthy, particularly because the Government has created the flooded 
ondition which has proven so disastrous to that city. 

In connection with this I would like to be permitted to file a letter 
from the chamber of commerce at Cape Girardeau which sets forth the 
problem. Now I think I will let Mr. Oliver go briefly into the situation 

nd then file a more detailed statement together with a map and other 
things. I want to thank the committee for your kind attention and 
vour favorable consideration of this project. 


. Con 
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Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the letter referred to by the Con- 
gressman will be included in the record. 
(The letter follows :) 


CAPE GIRARDEAU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., May 9, 1958. 
Re Cape Girardeau, Mo., flood control; H. R. 204, 8ist Congress, 1st session ; 
Public Law 516, Sist Cong., lst session. 


To the Senate and House Subcommittee of the Appropriation Committee for 
Civil Functions. 


GENTLEMEN: The raised hopes of the city of Cape Girardeau and its citizens 
for flood protection have again been dashed by the removal from the 1954-55 
budget of the $989,000 allocated for flood protection for this city. The Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce is solidly in favor of flood protection for this 
city. Cape Girardeau is the largest and most important city on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River between St. Louis and New Orleans. It is the only cit) 
on this west bank without flood protection. Our Cape Girardeau section is the 
only unprotected part of the river south of St. Louis to the Ohio River. Cape 
Girradeau has not asked for flood protection until recent years when we have 
had almost annual disastrous floods. These floods have been caused by the work 
of the Government in protecting the shores of Illinois above us and across from 
us and the shores of Missouri above us. This has resulted in turning the natural 
asset of the Mississippi into an uncertain liability. 

Having been founded upon the river. Cape Girardeau has naturally built 
from the river and practically all of our industries, much of our retail sec 
tion, and several hundred dwellings are subject to these almost annual floods. 

Without flood protection, the health and safety of our city is continually 
threatened. Our utilities plant has been saved through several of these floods 
only by superhuman effort, and if the utilities flooded out our power would 
cease, our water supply would be threatened, and eventually completely de 
pleted. We would find it difficult to combat the hazards of fires as well as having 
a health hazard. Naturally, all our commerce, industry, and business would 
come to a standstill if a flood should close our utilities plant. There is no 
question that the failure to properly safeguard the city from the ravages of the 
Mississippi floods threatens the health, safety, and jobs of the 25,000 people 
living in Cape Girardeau as well as the jobs of many who depend upon Cape 
Girardeau for work. 

Cape Girardeau has always regarded the Mississippi River as an asset. We 
are proud to see increasing commerce upon the river and we are making im- 
provements upon our waterfront to take care of river traffic. When a flood hits 
us, no water traffic can stop in Cape Girardeau. As a matter of fact, there is no 
traffice to Cape Girardeau—commerce stops. The Frisco Railroad which follows 
the Misssisippi River from St. Louis to Memphis, Tenn.; and the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad cannot bring their trains into Cape Girardeau. Mail, express, and 
freight schedules are disrupted. Furthermore, if it had not been for the fact that 
the Missouri State Highway Department has only recently raised the grade of 
its highway south of this city; truck and automobile traffic into Cape Girardeau 
from the south and west would be impossible when the river is up beyond 
the 38-foot stage. The Mississippi in flood forces circuitous routes to Cape 
Girardeau. 

While the Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce realizes that this first ap- 
propriation of $989,000 will not complete flood protection for Cape Girardeau, it 
does think that a start should be made. The Cape Girardeau Chamber of Com- 
merce believes in all fairness that this city and its citizens should not be forced 
to bear the punishment of Mississippi floods which would not have occurred 
without the levee protection already afforded property and citizens along the 
Mississippi across the river and above us. 

We respectfully urge that your committee reinstate this item in the budget 
and hope that you will continue to appropriate sums in the future to provide 
our city and citizens with the same protection afforded other areas and cities 
along the Mississippi. We cannot melieve that the United States Government 
and its Congress will discriminate against Cape Girardeau. 

Respectfully, 
ARNOLD Roru, 
President, Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce. 
E. J. BAvUERLE, 
Chairman, Flood Commission, Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like also to file the statement of 
Mr. Robert B. Brooks, consulting engineer, for the record. 

Mr. Hann. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert B. Brooks, CONSULTING ENGINEER, St. Lours 1, Mo. 


Local flood protection for the city of Cape Girardeau, Mo., was authorized by 
Congress on May 17, 1950, in the Flood Control Act. You appropriated funds for 
plans. The status of these plans permit advertisement for bids for construction 
n the fiscal vear of 1954 which starts next July 1. 

Had you been with me along Main Street in Cape Girardeau, Mo., a few days 
ago, on Wednesday, May 6, you would have noticed the last high-water mark six 
feet high on the buildings above the sidewalk level and you would have imagined 

of these buildings inundated with water, together with the merchandise and 
store fixtures which the storekeepers had not been able to remove. You would 
have realized that the Frisco Railroad Station would have been flooded halfway 
up to the first floor and that the railroad tracks which make the city of Cape 
Girardeau accessible by rail between St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., physi 
cally cut. 

An urgent need exists for the early initiation of construction on this authorized 
project, since the floods of 1948, 1944, 1947, and 1951 have emphasized the serious 

ess of the flood problem at Cape Girardeau, a city of some 23,000 persons. Lo- 
cated within the area to be protected are the city’s main retail shopping district 
and numerous industries, including a large shoe factory, ice plant, lumber mills, 
meat packing plant, surgical dressing factory, and two gasoline and fuel storage 
and distributing plants, as well as wholesale grocery stores and building supply 
firms. Also located within the area are a large cement plant and a public utilities 
power plant, which supplies electricity to the city of Cape Girardeau, as well as 
u large surrounding area. The passenger and freight depots of the Frisco Rail- 
way Line, as well as churches and other public buildings, are also located adjacent 
to the river and subject to flooding. 

Frequent floods during the period 1942 to 1951 have repeatedly disrupted local 
uusinesses, seriously delayed delivery of mail, and left in their wake a deposit 
if mud, general insanitary conditions, and given local interests an understand- 
ible concern. Opinion has been expressed that little or no further development 
or improvement will be undertaken in the area now subject to flooding unless 
protective measures are provided. ‘Today, some of the larger mercantile estab- 
ishments are seriously considering leaving Cape Girardeau because of this un- 
ertainty of flood protection for the town. As the authorized levee projects along 
the middle Mississippi approach completion, it may be expected that floods of 
i given volume of flow will reach even greater heights than heretofore due to the 
confinement of the river by levees and elimination of valley storage, thereby 
further aggravating the local problem. Most of the employment in Cape 
Girardeau is provided by industries located in the area subject to flooding. 

Loeal interests in Cape Girardeau were instrumental in securing passage of an 
enabling act by the Missouri State Legislature, which authorized the creation of 
evee improvement districts within a municipality. The enactment of an ordi- 
nance granting to these special improvement districts the right to use all of the 
streets, alleys, and public places of the city which are required for putting irto 
effect the authorized plan further indicates the willingness of the city to o- 
erate to the fullest extent. 

Priority for construction is indicated for reach No. 2, the governing objective 
heing to furnish the maximum possible protection to this industrial and business 
irea aS soon as possible. This Reach is organized into levee improvement dis- 
tricts for the purpose of cooperating with the Federal Government in providing 
flood protection for this area. The levee improvement districts have furnished 
the required assurances to the Government that they will supply any and all 
needed rights-of-way and comply with other requirements of local cooperation. 

The downtown section of Cape Girardeau has been flooded and the railroad 
service disrupted in 7 of the last 10 years. You may well imagine that the 
Missouri Utilities Co. which supplies electric energy not only to Cape Girardeau 
mut to some 4 dozen towns and cities in the surrounding area up to some 75 miles 
way, has a serious fuel problem. While it is practical to have a reasonable 
mount of coal stockpiled for emergency purposes, no one can tell the length 
f time that the Mississippi River will stay up sufficiently high to prevent the 
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railroad bringing coal to this plant which takes care of Cape Girardeau anid 
numerous surrounding cities, as far as electric energy is concerned. 

The president of the chamber of commerce, Mr. Arnold Roth, told me that 
there is an uneasy feeling among some of the manufacturing plants about thi 
own stockpiling of coal for such an emergency. This does not make for thy 
stabilization of business in the city of Cape Girardeau. which is also considere: 
as a center of culture in southeast Missouri. It is a lovely city, typical of ow 
State of Missouri, where the townspeople keep their town clean and attractive 
Imagine the scum and filth left in their buildings after each of these floods 

You are familiar with the fact that a year ago a million dollars was recom 
mended to the Congress for this flood protection at Cape Girardeau. You also 
know that it was turned down on a technicality. 

Republicans and Democrats alike realize that this is a nonpartisan matter 
of public welfare as well as in the interests of national defense, because these 
floods 7 times in the last 10 years have disrupted railroad communication for 
Cape Girardeau. In talking to our Republican national committeeman from 
Missouri, Mr. A. D. Welsh, a few days ago, he told me that he believed the only 
reason that would prevent an approval by the Congress of this much-desired 
appropriation of approximately a million dollars, is the fact that when cuts 
were applied to what was considered a topheavy expenditure of the last admin 
istration, that such a project as Cape Girardeau inadvertently was dropped, 
even though the amount to be appropriated was small in comparison with some 
of the matters which really should have been dropped before. An allocation 
of approximately a million dollars for the next fiscal vear will permit a reason 
able construction program of the flood-protection project at Cape Girardeau. 

If you will have one of your own representatives look at the high-water marks 
showing the inundation of these business houses and the railroad tracks, all to 
the detriment of this fine city of Cape Girardeau, which has no flood protection 
in this area whatsoever, you will be convinced that something should be done 
by the way of an appropriation for the next fiscal year starting July 1. 


Mr. Hann. We are glad to hear from you now, Mr. Oliver. 
Mr. Oniver. My name is R. B. Oliver, Jr. I am here as the rep 
resentative of two special levee improvement districts which are 


legally and regularly organized under the laws of the State of Mis 
souri for political subdivisions of the State. 

Before I proceed, I desire to file for the record two signed copies 
of a letter which is jointly addressed to the Senate and House sub 
committees, being signed by the president of the respective districts 
Here is one for the reporter and one for the clerk as the record copies, 
and I have 25 additional copies I will leave with the clerk. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, the communication will be included 
in the record. : 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


MAIN STREET LEVEE IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT, 
NortH MAIn Streer LEVEE IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT, 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., May 4, 1953 


Re Cape Girardeau, Mo., Flood Control, House Document 204, Sist Congress, Ist 
session, Public Law 516, 8lst Congress, 1st session. 
To THE SENATE AND HoUSE SUBCOMMITTEES 
OF THE APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
Washington, D. C 

GENTLEMEN : We would respectfully call your attention to the following facts 
With respect to Mississippi River flood conditions at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

(1) The 1953-54 budget, submitted by the previous administration, included 
an item of $989,000 for beginning the construction of flood-protection works at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. The 1952-53 budget contained an item of $1 million for the 
same purpose. No appropriation was made at the last session because final 
construction plans had not been completed. They are now. 

(2) Flood protection for Cape Girardeau was authorized by the 81st Congress, 
1st session, Public Law No. 516, based upon House Document No. 204, 81st Con 
gress, Ist session. Final plans for the construction of Reaches 1 and 2 have 
now been completed and were included, so we understand, in the recommenda 
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tions of the Chief of Bngineers for construction in the current fiscal year. We 
also understand it is the purpose of the Corps of Engineers to first provide pro 
tection to Reaches 1 and 2 as soon as funds are made available. 

(3) Cape Girardeau has been disastrously flooded in 7 years out of the last 10. 
We have absolutely no flood protection. Our floods have been increasing both in 
frequency and depth due to upstream levees. The same volume of discharge 
creates a higher flood stage. Previous to their construction, we were practically 
immune to disastrous floods. 

(4) The flood stage at Cape Girardeau is 32 feet. The record of river gage 
readings shows that prior to 1948 it equalled or exceeded 38 feet only 3 times 
since 1844, more than 100 years. Since 1943, the last 10 years, it has exceeded 
8 feet 7 times. One of the years (1948) the gage was 37.8 feet—we call it 
‘S feet. 

(5) Cape Girardeau has been an established town with a continuous city 
government since 1804 The community was established as a trading post a 
number of years prior to that date. It is the largest city on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River between St. Louis, Mo., and New Orleans, La., and has a 
population of 25,000. Like old established river towns, the main business section 
was established and now remains adjacent to the river front. Steamboats were 
then the carriers; now the Frisco Railroad is next to the river with its tracks at 
street level. Practically all of the retail business section between the river bank 
and the east line of Spanish Street, two full blocks in width, although previously 
not subject to Mississippi River overflow, is now flooded—some of it 2 feet to 5 
feet over the street, with all building basements filled to the top. 

(6) The cause for this increase in flood frequency is primarily due to rainfall 
and the construction of a continuous line of levees on the Illinois side of the 
river from above St. Louis to below Cape Girardeau which necessarily raises 
the height of the flood plane. The confined flood between the bluffs on the Mis 
souri side and the levees on the Illinois side has no escape as in former years 
before the levees were built. 

(7) We especially direct your attention to the practical completion of a con- 
tinuous levee on the Illinois side of the river. Their agricultural lands needed 
them but neither their districts nor any other party has the moral right to destroy 
Cape Girardeau. These levees have caused an increase in the projected flood 
stage of more than 7 feet at Cape Girardeau. The map I shall file with the 
committee was prepared by and procured from the United States district engi- 
neer’s office at St. Louis and shows the location of these levees and the status 
of their completion together with the total estimated cost of the various projects 
and the amount made available up to the beginning of the present Congress. This 
map demonstrates why our flood frequency has been so greatly increased in 
the past 10 years. It is self-evident. You ask why so important a town has 
not been afforded flood protection? The answer is, we did not need it until 
the flood plane was raised, but we sorely need it now. 

(8) Within reaches 1 and 2 of the flooded area at Cape Girardeau, as desig- 
nated by the engineers’ plans, are the First National Bank, the chief retail 
stores, including 8 or 9 so-called chain stores, the Frisco railroad with its pas 
senger depot, the Missouri Utilities electric generating plant which supplies 
electric energy not only to Cape Girardeau but also to the surrounding area to 
the south and west extending about 75 miles, St. Vincent’s Catholic Church, which 
is the oldest church organization in the city and which is over 100 years old, 
a Jewish synagog, wholesale grocery houses, oil distributing plants, International 
Shoe factory with a payroll of approximately 1,500 people, retail automobile 
agencies, filling stations, hardware stores, and office buildings. 

(9) Reaches 3 and 4 are south of the highway traffic bridge over the Mis 
sissippi and include the industrial section in the south part of town. Within 
that area are located woodworking plants, packinghouses, regional oil dis- 
tribution tanks, the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and Marquette Cement plant. A 
large part of that area is given up to workmen’s homes, some retail stores, and 
markets. 

(10) The general assembly of the State of Missouri, recognizing the public 
need for flood protection at Cape Girardeau, enacted an enabling aet in 1947 
(Laws of Missouri 1947, vol. IT, p. 226 et seq.) authorizing the creation of special 
assessment levee districts in municipalities, similar in principle to the procedure 
followed in the organization of levee districts in rural areas. The undersigned 
districts were organized under that law. 

(11) Two regularly authorized special improvement districts—political sub- 
divisions of the State—called Main Street Levee Improvement District and 
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North Main Street Levee Improvement District, were organized in 1945 and have 
executed the required assurances with respect to providing right-of-way, mainte- 
nance of work when constructed and absolving the Government from claims for 
damages because of the construction of the improvements. 

(12) The city of Cape Girardeau, by duly enacted ordinances, has made 
available to the United States of America such portions of its streets, alleys, and 
public places as may be required for construction of the flood protection works 

(13) The Missouri State Highway Department, recognizing the blocking and 
complete disruption of both local and interstate traffic because of the increased 
depth and frequency of floods at Cape Girardeau, has already completed the 
raising of the grade of the highways adjacent to the city of Cape Girardeau in 
the flooded area south of town at a cost of over $2,025,000 

(14) I would especially call attention to the previous appropriations totaling 
$43.025,200 (estimated cost $79,772,300) made for building the levees in Tllinois 
and the Perry County levees in Missouri. The river bluffs on the Missouri 
side begin at the water’s edge and rise almost perpendicularly, except for a 
small area in Ste. Genevieve and Perry Counties, which now have levee pro 
tection and are budgeted for more at this time, all of which adds to Cape 
Girardeau’s flood depth. The entire valley in both Illinois and Missouri from 
St. Louis south has flood protection except the city of Cape Girardeau. This is 
not as it should be. 

(15) Lest some confusion may arise, we would call attention to the item 
shown on the tabulation on the map (which I will file) of $140,000 made avail 
able for the Cape Girardeau project. The cost of final engineering plans was paid 
out of this fund. No part of this has been or can be used for construction 
No contracts have been let. 

(16) The Cape Girardeau project was one of 5 or 6 other projects especially 
recommended by the previous administration in the 1958-54 budget for con 
struction during the present fiscal year. That budget allocated $989,000—too 
small to complete even 2 reaches but would put encouragement in the hearts 
and souls of the community. 

(17) The Public Works Committee of the Senate saw the 1951 flood both 
at Cape Girardeau and in the Missouri Valley. VPercentagewise Cape Girardeau 
was damaged as much as Kansas City. Many of the senatorial committee 
marveled at the flood fight that Cape Girardeau was singlehandedly putting up 
However, we cannot control the Mississippi River when it is on a rampage 
Cape Girardeau has done nothing or failed to do anything which has brought 
about our flooded condition. Only the Congress and the Corps of Engineers 
have been able to control it and, if given the requested appropriation, they wil 
save Cape Girardeau from these increasing floods. 

(18) The increasing frequency and higher river stages carries the threat as 
of a ghost silently swishing at flood stage with damage and destruction at 
Cape Girardeau’s most important section. We have gone down and have heard 
7 annual counts out of the last 10 years but are still up and on our feet, but we 
are groggy. Are you going to force us to await 3 more annual counts and then 
declare Old Man River the winner? 

It will not do to say to Cape Girardeau “Be good! Keep quiet! We'll take 
care of you later.” The largest and most important city on the west bank of 
the Mississippi from St. Louis south canaot continue to exist if its transportation 
its mail, and its economy are completely disrupted by floods similar to others 
which have been inflicted upon us in 7 of the last 10 years. 

We call your attention to the extent and duration of the flood at Cape 
Girardeau, as shown by Weather Bureau reports. Remember the flood stage 
is 32 feet. 


Number of Number of 
days above Gage reading | days above 
flood stage flood stage 


12 40 40 1947 
10. 80 | 35 1948 
38. 70 86 1951 


oor 


During much of that time the railroads were not operating. They were shut 
off an average of 26 days in each of the past 10 years.” The mail was greatly 
delayed, the highways were impassable, the condition of the town was deplorable. 
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(19) We hope your committee will appropriate such a sum as will provide 
is city with equal protection to that afforded similarly situated areas with no 
liserimination between locations. The plans are ready, the assurances have 
en given, the Budget Bureau has included it in two separate budgets, the 
rps of Engineers has prepared the plans, they are ready to let the contracts, 
d the need is great. 
(20) We are not unmindful of the expressed desire and determination of the 
resent administration to reduce appropriations. We are, however, assuming 
hat no cut in budget recommendations—even in the Truman budget—would 
made without full study, familiarity, and knowledge of the facts; that funds 
which have been previously recommended by qualified men will not be elim- 
nated simply because other men, who in the very nature of things and because 
if the time factor, could not have become as familiar with the facts and the 
needs as those who made the prior recommendations. There should be no blind 
idherence to the principle of reducing costs of Government to such an extent as 
vould bring about discrimination in preserving the lives and property of our 
eople irrespective of whether they are upstream, downstream, across the river, 
broad, or at home. 
Respectfully submitted. 
MAIN Street LEVEE IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT, 
C, A. (ANDY) JuUpEN, President. 
NortH MAIN Street LEVEE IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT, 
LiINDER DEIMUND, President. 
OLIVER & OLIVER, 
R. B. OvtveEr, Jr., Counsel. 


Mr. Outver. Gentlemen, as was stated by Mr. Jones, the budget 
vhich was submitted at the beginning of this Congress contained an 
tem of $989,000 for the Cape Girardeau project. It carried also the 
special endorsement of President Truman recommending that that 
vork be done. The budget for the previous session of Congress car- 
ried an allocation of $1 million for the same work. That was not car- 
ried through because of the fact that the plans of the engineers had 


ot been completed. 

Now, why were these allocations or recommendations made? Cape 
Girardeau has absolutely no flood protection. It is the largest city 
m the west bank of the Mississippi River south of St. Louis, between 
St. Louis and the Gulf. 

Mr. Hanp. What is its approximate population ? 

Mr. Ottver. 25,000. It is the metropolis of that area. I am not 
going into a chamber of commerce speech in connection with that, sir. 
But it has no protection and has not needed any. 

The reason it has not needed any is because of the fact that the 
ipstream levees on the Illinois side of the river from above St. Louis 
lown to Cape Girardeau have been completed or are nearing comple- 
tion, and that is the reason that the flood stage at Cape Girardeau has 
been increased. 

Being an old river town—we have had a continuous city government 
there since 1804—and the town itself, like all early river towns, was 
built up along the bank of the river. Steamboats were the only means 
of transportation. Now, the Frisco Railroad is right on the levee and 
it is the low spot in the city of Cape Girardeau because of conflict 
between the city government and the Frisco. 

Cape Girardeau has been disastrously flooded in 7 years out of the 
last 10. Now, then, we feel the cause for that flooding should be taken 
into consideration. 

Cape Girardeau has done nothing. It has been because of the 
upping of the levees and the confining of the floodwaters in wonderful 
territory—agricultural territory—on the east side in the State of 
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Illinois. Our friend, Runt Bishop, has done a remarkable job in 
taking care of that area. 

There is one small area on the Missouri side in Perry County which 

ias flood protection and there was an allocation for it. But that only 
tends to increase the flood stage at C ape Girardeau, and the projected 
flood stage, according to the Corps of Engineers, is 7 feet over and 
above what it has been. 

Now, 7 feet over and above which it has been does not take very 
much stretch of the imagination : visualize what would happen, as 
shown by those aerial pictures at Cape Girardeau. The Frisco pas 
senger station, as shown by that picture, is right up to the eaves in 
floodwater. They could not operate trains for days at a time. The 
average period of time that the river has been above the flood stage 
at Cape Girardeau in the 7 years is 36 days—an average during that 
7 years annually. 

‘Mr. Hanp. Prior to that time you did not have any difficulty there? 

Mr. Oxtver. That is right, except we had from 1844 to 1943 three 
floods above the 38-foot stage. The flood stage is 32 feet. It was only 
} times it was above 38, and in 7 of these last 10 years it has been 
above 38 feet, with the exception of 1 year, and that was 37 and a big 
fraction (357.8). 

Mr. Hanp. There is no question in your mind but what that has 
been caused by construction made by the United States in an effort to 
control flooding ? 

Mr. Ourver. Right, sir. When I say that, I am a firm subscriber 
also to the high quality and the ability of the Corps of Engineers. 

Now, the reason that Cape Girardeau does not have it is because of 
the failure of the Congress to appropriate funds to let the engineers 
take care of it. Their plans have all been made. They are ready, 
able, and willing to let a contract. The plans are all ready. 

Now, then, what is in this flooded area? The First National Bank, 
the retail stores of Cape Girardeau, the chain-store section, the Mis 
souri Utility Co., which supplies electricity to the hospitals and air- 
fields, and all of the public and semide fense projects that are there. 
The International Shoe Co., which employs about 1,500 people, is 
there, and they make more men’s army shoes in that factory than 
anywhere else, and they just shut-down for months at a time. They 
have to move all of their equipment up on the second floor. 

So we say that those are the factual conditions. 

Now, then, what has the State of Missouri and what has Cape 
Girardeau done about it? 

The State of Missouri enacted an enabling act authorizing the crea- 
tion of these levee districts within a municipality. Prior to that time 
these levee districts could only be created in an agricultural area. 
As soon as that act became effective, then the people in this flooded 
area immediately organized these two districts. One was called Main 
Street Levee Improvement District and the other the North Main 
Street Levee Improvement District. And they have been functioning 
as far as they could go since the day of their organization. 

The city of Cape Girardeau enacted an ordnance granting to the 
Government the right to use the streets and alleys, as many of them 
as was necessary, for the purpose of building the levee. The State 
highway department raised the elevation of the highways—U. S. 61 
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ind Missouri 25 and Missouri 74—surrounding Cape Girardeau so as 
to get it above this projected flood stage at an expense of over $2 
million. So that everything that could be done has been done by the 
people of Cape Girardeau and that local community. 

These two districts have executed the assurances to the Secretary—it 

ised to be the Secretary of War; I believe it is now the Secretary of 
Defense, although I am not quite right perhaps in how that new setup 
s—but, anyway, they go through the Corps of Engineers. Those 
issurances have been given that we would secure the rights-of-way, the 
ity. Of course, the greater portion of it is already obtained. We 
would maintain the levees when they were built and hold the Govern- 
ment free and harmless during the construction period. “We have 
lone everything that we can do. We are stymied. 

Then we go up against the problem of no new projects. This is a 
new project in one sense of the word, but in another sense of the word 
itis not a new project. 

Mr. Hann. In the sense you are now referring to, it is a continua- 
tion of a vast levee system / 

Mr. Outver. That is right, siz 

Now then, are you going to remove the discrimination which has 
been imposed upon Cape Girardeau by reason of this previous work? 
Are you going to afford it equal protection to other areas similarly 
situated? Are you going to acce a without question the recommenda 
tion of the present Sudget Director, who, in the ve ry nature of things, 

the time factor would not be permitted, with his staff, to go into the 
detailed study of a small project like this Cape Girardeau situation / 
And it just goes out the window. No new projects. No funds. We 
are going to cut taxes. And everybody is heartily in favor of that 
aed course you hear this every day, I presume—that does not 
apply tous. If course it does not apply to us in Cape Girardeau, but 
there are some things in our area that I would heartily agree with you 
that might well be cut. 

Cape Girardeau, using a simile of the prizefight, has got a count 
of 7 against it out of the 10. Are you going to let it go down 3 more 
times and then hold up the hand of Old Man River and say he is the 
winner ? 

When you disrupt the transportation, the chief railroad, disrupt the 
mail—you have no mail in there. It had to come in by a circuitous 
route by truck from St. Louis or from Memphis, Tenn. And our 
banking facilities were disrupted. Of course, there are other banks 
besides the First National, but it is the chief bank in the town and is 
right in this flooded area. 

We feel that these appropriations should be made at least sufficient 
to start this work and give Cape Girardeau the protection which, with 
the slightest examination or review of the facts as they are set forth 
in this table—and they are verily true—we feel that an appropriation 
should properly be made. 

Mr. Hann. Counselor, I think you have made an effective statement. 
Congressman Jones, thank you for the presentation. The committee 
will give careful consideration to the project. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 





Fripay, May 14, 1953. 
Fire Isnanp INE! 
WITNESSES 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 2D, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

LESLIE WEISS, PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE FIRE ISLAND 
INLET COMMITTEE 

NICHOLAS W. GRIEK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, LONG ISLAND FISH- 
ERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, WEST SAYVILLE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

JOHN HENRY MULLER, ASSISTANT TO THE VICE PRESIDENT, IRAS 
BUSHEY & SONS, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

WILLIAM C. McCULLOM, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL DEFENSE, AND 
SHERIFF OF SUFFOLK COUNTY 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is glad to have with us this afternoo) 
Congressman Wainwright, and a local group to discuss with us 
problem at Fire Island. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Thank you, Congressman Hand, for allow 
this group to appear here today. 

Lam. with vour permission, submitting a brief, written presentati 


for the record and will summarize very briefly our situation. 
Mr. Hanp. Without objection. the written statement will be 
cluded. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 
ReMARKS oF Hon, SruyvEsant WariNwricnr II 


Fire Island Inlet is situated on the south shore of Long Island about 
miles by water south and east of the Battery, New York City. It is the main 
entrance into Great South Bay from the Atlantic Ocean. The existing project 
provides for the construction of a jetty extending generally southwest and sout) 
for a length of 5,000 feet from high ground on Democrat Point at the west end 
of Fire Island, and a channel 10 feet deep and 250 feet wide from deep water in 
the ocean to deep water within the inlet. Work under the existing project was 
commenced in 1939 and is about 72 percent complete. The estimated cost of 
the project is $834,000, exclusive of $90,190 contributed funds. An estimated 
amount of $240,000 is required to completet the project. Commerce during 
calendar year 1951 amounted to 63,900 tons of through traffic. I do not have 
available the commerce figures for 1952 but have been informed that the traffi 
has been cut approximately one-half. 

The existence of about 500 fishermen depends upon the inlet being properly 
open. Approximately half these fishermen go out into the Atlantic Ocean eact 
day. As the inlet is now, it is a hazardous and precarious trip twice each day 
A large majority of fishermen clam, scallop, and bottom fish within the bay 
itself. However, because of the poor drainage, the water has become polluted 
and what was once a prosperous industry has now dried up to a fraction of its 
former self. Needless to say, boating and bathing inside the bay are unattrac 
tive due to the polluted water. 

This past winter saw a very serious oil shortage in the central and wester! 
end of the congressional district and in large parts of the-Second and Third 
Congressional Districts. The shortage was caused by the inability of the oi 
tankers to get through the Fire Island Inlet. When tide and wind conditions ar: 
right certain tankers can come through but they are able to carry less than : 
quarter of their normal cargo. The cost of fuel oil rose in the area, despitt 
price control, due to the situation. 

The Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, and the Depart 
ment of the Air Force all have important installations on Long Island. For ex 
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nple: The Department of the Navy is constructing a $25 million plant at Cal 
verton, Long Island. The cost of shipping the rock and gravel and other basic 
material for the runways by water would save that particular project a lot 

ore money than the amount of the project we are seeking. The Brookhaven 
National Laboratory required and still requires a great deal of bulk material 
hat can be best brought in by barge. Again, I repeat, the savings to these 
projects would be as great as the appropriation sought. 

The military establishment at Camp Hero at Montauk Point recently re 
moved 16-inch guns. These guns had to be moved in an extremely expensive 
manner at the cost of many hundreds of thousands of dollars. Much of the 
transportation cost could have been saved had these guns been loaded on barges 

Shinnecock and eventually brought out at Fire Island Inlet. 

The Air Force has an installation at Westhampton, Long Island, and is also 

tally interested in the extension of the runway at MacArthur Airport at Islip. 
his is in addition to the many fields in the New York-Long Island area. It 
would be cheaper to supply the Air Force with fuel by water transportation, 
storing it in the Patchogue-Bay Shore area than by transporting it in any other 
manner. 

The Fire Island Inlet project was approved in H. R. 5472 (Public Law 516, 
Rist Cong., ch. 188, 2d sess.) and is cited in section 101 as Fire Island Inlet, 
N. Y.; House Document No. 762, 8Oth Congress. 


Mr. Warnwricut. Rather than giving the entire time allotted to 
ny 1 person, I have with me 5 gentlemen, and Congressman Steve 
Derounian of the Second District of New York, and will divide the 
me between them so that we will consume not more than 20 minutes, 
hich will leave 10 minutes for any discussion or questions that you 

ay have. 

if you want to interrupt us at any time, that will be all right. 

I would not do any of the talking, other than to chime in, if I may, 
f the point seems appropriate. 

I will emphasize four main points, at this time, that will be brought 
out by the gentleman who will spe: ak. 

rhe first point is that this is not a new project, but rather is one 
that is 72 percent completed. The funds that we are asking for are 
omple tion funds. 

No, 2, I have the support of every New York Congressman with 
whom I have been able to talk—and that is all but four—Republicans 
ind Democrats alike. The other four, I did not fail to talk to them 
because I thought they would be adverse to the matter. I just did not 
have time to do it. 


Mr. Hann. I know you have been very active in the matter, Con- 
vressman., 

Mr. Wartnweicut. Third, I know that the desired sum is an abso- 

te necessity to the continued health and welfare of the Long Island 


community. 

No. 4, that each of the three services, the Army, the Navy, and the 

ir Force, would benefit individually by transportation savings with- 

| year—the year of the appropriation—by more than the amount 
of the appropriations, itself. 

Before we go into the matter of the gentlemen who come from the 
community, I would like to present to the committee my colleague and 
good friend, Mr. Steve Derounian, who would like to make a short 
statement, I hope in support of our project. 

Mr. Hanp. Congressman, we are delighted to hear from you. 

Mr. Drrountan. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 

ome here and state the position of my district with regard to the Fire 
Island Inlet appropriation request. 
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I represent the Second Congressional District which is adjacent to 
Congressman Wainwright’s. I represent a county that has some 
900,000 residents in it, the fastest-growing county in the country. 

We, in Nassau County have a great interest in anything that is 
beneficial to Suffolk County and Long Island as a whole. 

I cannot stress and urge too strongly, that this request for the ap- 
propriation of Fire Island Inlet is necessary both from a civil, mili- 
tary, and a commercial standpoint, and I think that the denial of the 
request will do a great harm to the whole community of Long Island. 

I, therefore, request that your committee give appropriate and 
favorable consideration. 

Now outside, Congressman Celler asked me to request of the chair 
man permission for him to extend his remarks in the record in sup- 
port of this legislation. 


SUBMITTED STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CELLER 


Mr. Hanp. Without objection, it will be so ordered. I will advise 
the Congressman however to get in touch with the executive clerk of 
the committee and get the statement in promptly. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER 


The Fire Island Inlet is highly important to all the communities along the 
south shore of Long Island, N. ¥ It affects the population of approximately 
100.000 people 

As a result of littoral drifts,of sand covering decades, the westerly point 

re Tsland Beach has been gradually extended 4 miles west. This extension has 

‘atly impaired the usefulness of Fire Island Inlet as a medium of commerce 

20 years various county authorities on Long Island, the Long Island Stats 
ommission, and representatives of local chambers of commerce have re 

tedly appeared before the rivers and harbors engineers to secure some sort 

f stabilization and improvement of the inlet. Engineers in 19837 recommended 
the construction of a jetty 5,000 feet long. This was estimated to cost about 
$759,000 with maintenance at $25,000 annually. In 1941 the jetty was completed 

I now quote from a communication addressed to me from the Fire Island Inlet 
Committee; a committee’ composed of distinguished and representative citizens 
of Long Island and New York City. 

“Between 1941 and 1945 no maintenance work was done; consequently, the 
drift of sands began to create sizable shoals in the inlet channel, and, if it had 
not been for the dredging by New York State authorities to provide fill to correct 
the erosion to Oak Beach on the west side of the inlet, the latter would be 
completely impassable at this time. This work was done at a cost of $210,000 
This gave temporary relief, but by 1946 further maintenance was necessary 
\t this time local authorities again appealed to the New York United States 
district engineer for the completion of the stabilization and improvement of the 

let This resulted in a recommendation of the engineers to dredge a channel 
10 feet deep and 250 feet wide at a cost of $228,000 and for $85,000 annually 
for maintenance. Congress approved this project. 

“In 1951 the shoaling reached a stage where commercial vessels could no 
longer safely pass through the channel. Appeals were made to all authorities 
concerned to obtain the authorized appropriations to carry on the necessary 
work. To date, no constructive action has been taken. 

“There is much to be said on the subject of maintaining our waterways, but 
we believe that the enclosed reprint of statements made in the introduction and 
foreword of Deep Water very clearly and very effectively describes the situ 
ation. The inlet is not a political proposition—it is important to the defense and 
the commerce of the metropolitan New York area. It has the endorsement and 
support of both major political parties in this area.” 

I attach a part of the introduction and the foreword of Deep Water, referred 
to above 

“It is incredible how little is known, even among many well informed, about 
the benefits that come to the people through their waterways. 

“As a public service, we have made an earnest effort to have this publicatiot 
show the vital part that improved harbors and channels have played in the 
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building of America, and to stress the importance of their further development 
keeping pace with the growth of the Nation. Imagine, if you can, the disaster 
vhich would follow if all waterways vanished. We would be cut off from the 
world, our Navy and merchant marine would be impotent, and industry and 
ommerce would suffer tragie disruption. 

‘Even though our waterways have not vanished, a disturbing situation has 
risen: While other national growth continues at an amazing pace, important 
arbor and channel development is lagging, is not getting the consideration that 
ts merit deserves. Projects initiated by civic bodies and which have been re- 
ported on favorably after surveys and examinations are not being authorized; 
appropriations for projects already authorized have dwindled almost to the 
inishing point. Many projects, work on which has been started, cannot yield 
commensurate benefits until completion, 

‘A channel is no deeper than its shallowest reach * * *.’——Theodore Roose 
velf. 

“The current lack of appropriations for harbor and channel improvements 
during the defense buildup and the Korean situation is called an economy move. 
Yet, many billions are being spread over a large part of the civilized world on 
projects of uncertain value far, far away from America 

“Just why important harbor and channel development was singled out for ‘stop 
orders’ is difficult to understand. For maximum and safe use, many channels 
are too narrow, too shallow, and too tortuous; many harbors and anchorages 
hould be further developed; much channel integration is necessary. Water- 
way development is as much a part of the national economy and growth as is 

lining, steelmaking, automobile manufacturing, lumbering, housing, and a mul- 
titude of other activities which give employment to Americans and add strength 
» the Nation. The ‘no new starts’ and meeting the ‘national defense criteria’ 
policy spells stagnation for harbor and channel development Such a policy, 
extended, could stifle a large part of the national economy—the very backbone 
f the defense buildup. 

“For the 1953 fiscal year less than $5 million is made available for only 7 
improvements in only 5 States. That amount is less than 1 percent of the $584 
million civil functions appropriation bill: it would not pay for 5 blocks of com 
pleted subway in New York City; it is less than 7 percent of the cost of the 
steamship United States. 

During 1949, the House coordinator of information reported that since the 
beginning of World War I, America had given, or ‘loaned,’ without repayment, 
more than $92 billion in 13 diffe ‘rent categories to foreign nations. It is certain 
that the amount has now, in 1952, reached $100 billion or more. The total amount 
spent for waterway oauetadaaen since the first expenditure in 1822, 130 years 
ago, is but 344 percent of $100 billion, or approximately $38,500,000,000. What 
similar amount has done so much in building America? 

“Harbors and channels are among the Nations greatest assets, vital to indus 
try, commerce, and defense: indispensable both in peace and in war. Their de- 
velopment must keep pace with national growth. The continuing growth of 
(America depends largely upon the continuing development of its harbors and 
channels. Money spent for that purpose is an investment In the building of a 
nation.” 


Mr. Warinwricur. The next gentleman that I am going to intro 
duce, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Leslie Weiss, of Patchogue, Long Island. 
who is chairman of the Fire Island Committee. 

Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss. First, I would like to nen the committee for this 
op portunity of again appearing before it in behalf of Fire Island. 
This is our third appearance before your pe ealae ream After you have 
heard our story, I am sure that a fourth will not be nec essary. 

My name is Leslie Weiss. As the ¢ ‘ongressman has sts ated, I am 
chairman of the Fire Island Inlet Committee. I live in Be ‘port on 
the south shore of Long Island, 30 miles east of Fire Island Inlet. 
For over 30 years I have been engaged in the field of engineering and 
management. My services to this committee are purely voluntary— 
as are those of the other members. 
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I do not own a boat nor am I interested financially in any enterprise 
that would benefit from an open channel through the inlet. My inter 
est lies wholly in the conservation of two of our great natural 
sources: (1) our water waste and (2) our seafood industries. 

These are two resources that prompted the early settlement of Long 
Island in the 17th century. Today, the chocking sands of Fire Island 
lo three things: 

(1) They destroy our seafood industry ; 

(2) They cut off the waterborne freight and petroleum su 
plies which had in the past come through the inlet ; and 

(3) They make hundreds and thousands of people vulnerable 
to disaster in the case of enemy attack. 

Now, in order to refresh our memories concerning Long Island 
seography, we have prepared a simple map which clearly shows how 
the inlet serves as a means of access to and from the Atlantic Ocean for 
15 major communities along the south shore of Long Island. 

On that map you will note that there are located 10 airfields, Among 
Peat h there is the MacArthur Airport and the United States Suffolk 

\ir Force Base in the Hampton area. 

In addition to that, you will note that in this area is located the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory which is one of the major atomic 
research centers in this country. 

Also in this area are located the 2 greater craft plants, 1 operated 
by Grumman and the other by Republic. 

Now on two previous occasions, we graphically illustrated the in 
portance of the inlet as a measure of defense. We have here the set of 
charts that we used. 

Your committee seemed to be interested in what we had to Say and 
seemed to be sympathetic to our cause. Therefore, we do not believe it 
necessary to repeat our previous performance. 

Instead, we wish to present to you the leading people in our area 
who are ee with the responsibilities of 3 phases of our local life 
which are the 3 most urgent reasons for dredging the inlet. 

They are defense, civil and national; they are the conservation of our 
natural resources—principally the seafood industry, and third, 
transportation of materials and products, principally at this time 
petroleum. 

Now, why did the peop ‘le first settle on eastern Long Island bac! 
in the early 1600’s? The answer is very simple. The land was fer- 
tile, there were plenty of fish and it was easy for people to get back 
and forth on the inland wate rways. 

The earliest settlers in Suffolk County were fishermen. Their 
descendants still earry on this rugged occupation. They do not ask 
for subsidies, They only ask for their Government to fulfill its re 
sponsibility in maintaining a waterway so vit: ally necessary for theit 
livelihood. 

We are fortunate to have with us in our group, a man who represents 
these fishermen, these rugged individuals who earn. their living in 

fashion. Mr. Nicholas Griek, the executive director of the Com 
mercial Fishermen’s Association, who will give you firsthand the facts 
concerning the problems of the fishermen. 

Mr. Griek. 

Mr. Griex. Gentlemen, your “tyes” or “no,” can mean life or death 
probably to thousands of people. Food is as essential an item in civil 
defense as perhaps the radar screens or the guns that line our coast 
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Should Long Island ever be called upon to feed the thousands of 

tom-bomb people, this problem would be enormous. The dredging 
f Fire Island could go a long way in solving this problem. 

“If the inlet were open so that the normal fishing operations could 
be carried on, huge quantities of fish could be brought through this 

let to feed these people. 

Last year, about 7.5 million pounds of fish, finny fish, and 750,000 
pounds of shellfish came through this inlet. 

Even this morning there were about 50 or so commercial fishing 

oats that went through this inlet. It is a hazardous inlet. Every- 
ne of them thought of the two men who lost their lives there about 
year ago, only because the inlet was not taken care of, and the ‘y are 
ondering who is going to be next. Is it going to be the fellow in one 
wat or another. They do not know who it is going to be, but they 
re very worried about it. 

Yes; it is their livelihood. They are fishermen and experts in 
their line just as you folks are experts in legislation. 

Today, the larger fishing vessels, they can no longer gamble on 
voing though the inlet, I should say. Recently, fish caught off the 
Fire Island Inlet had to be transferred 80 miles, taken hundreds of 
miles over the road, where the inlet, if it had been adequate, they 
‘ould have made it in 15 miles through the inlet to get to huge water- 
side freezing plants located close to Fire Island Inlet. 

The retail fish markets, of course, naturally depend on Fire Island 

roduction, as well as the truckers and the growers. The iceplants 
ind the freezers, the fuel distributors, the cooperage firms, the meat 
manufacturers, the paint and net preservative companies, mechanics, 
shipyards and ship chandlers all would suffer considerable losses 
should Fire Island Inlet remain in its present condition. 

The wholesale fish markets in New York, in Baltimore, and Phila- 
lelphia could ill afford to lose the production of fish coming through 
he inlet. 

Another thing, the next time you pick up a menu and read on there 
“Blue point oysters.” you better call the waiter over and tell him 
there are no more “blue point oysters. 

The reason for this, of course, is that Fire Island feeds the salt 
vater into the bay where these oysters grow. 

The shoaling substantially reduced the flow of this water and due 

the lack of exchange of clean salt water, this multimillion dollar 
industey has disappeared and I mean completely, and, of course, with 
in accompanying loss in tax moneys to the Government. 

No Great South Bay oysters have been marketed since 1946. 

You may wonder what these oystermen are doing now. Well, with 
typical American ingenuity they discovered a bed of surf clams ad- 
jacent to the south inlet. In a few short years they have developed 
this industry into a $2-million-a-year business. However they are 
in the Atlantic Ocean and have to go through Fire Island Inlet. The 
shoaling conditions have greatly restricted development of this new 
industry 

Another thing is the hard-clam industry, to be found in the Great 
South Bay. This is caused by the lowering salinities caused by the 
urtailed flow of salt water through Fire Island Inlet into the bay, 
ind the Bureau of Marine Fisheries of the State of New York has 
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estimated the industry to be a $3-million-a-year industry and we are 
very worried about that. 

Now, I would also like to call your attention to the importance of 
the fishing fleet in the defense of the country as demonstrated in the 
last world war. 

Because the Navy felt that these fishing vessels could be advan 
tageously used as an advance guard against the enemy, they supplied 

‘ach of those vessels with a sealed radio telephone at Government 
cmpuiane to be used only when, and if, enemy submarine or enemy 
craft were sighted in our waters. 

In numerous occasion, these vessels gave very Important informa 
tion to the Navy and to the Coast Guard and on one occasion one 
of our boats rescued 20 men from a watery grave just because they 
were sunk by an enemy submarine. 

The commercial fisherman is alw: avs Willing and ready te ——— to 
govern. However, he cannot per form this valuable service unless t] 
Government provides adequate inlets to carry on his business. 

So, gentlemen, the decision your committee reaches in this matter 
will immediately affect hundreds of thousands of people. Your deci 
sion could, however, affect millions of people in the event of atomic 
disaster. 

The re lk: ative ly small amount nee “de ad to comp le te this wor k could 
only be gaged by the benefits that would be derived in strengthening 
the economy of eastern Long Island and providing civil-defense pro 
tection through farsighted pl: inning. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hann. I do not understand your allusion to the 80-mile addi 
tional trip. 

Mr. Grex. Well, they are fishing off Fire Island, for example, 
15 or 20 miles off. 

Mr. Warnwricut. May I suggest you show the chairman on the 
map ¢ 

John Muller, representing the Patchogue Oil Terminal, will 
quaint you with the fuel requirements and petroleum products coming 
through the inlet. 

Mr. Mutier. My name is John Henry Muller. 

[ am assistant to the president of [ra S. Bushey & Sons, in Brook 
lyn, who are engaged in the drydock, shipyards, ship-repair business. 

I also represent the Patchogue Oil Terminal Corp.. of River Ave 
nue, Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., who have the storage tanks, and 
the Spentonbush Fuel Transport Service, of 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, who transport the fuels and the gasolines in tank vessels. 

It is essential to understand three basic points with regard to the 
transportation of petroleum products. 

First, inland waterways are vital to defense. 

Second, petroleum products and their distribution are vital to 
defense. 

Third, the existing Fire Island Inlet. is the only access to 30 miles 
of our inland waterway. Its condition today prohibits proper dis- 
tribution of petroleum and other products. 

Let me discuss these points with you. 

First, inland waterways are vital to defense. This, I believe, is 
self-evident. The Office of Defense Transportation here in Wash- 
ington says this— 
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If our waterways rendered no service beyond that of transporting petroleum 
and its products during the war, they would have amply justified their improved 
condition. * * * 

Second, petroleum products and their distribution are vital to 
defense. 

I believe that we can also all agree on this statement. Petroleum 
produets are not only an essential defense matter to the Air Force 
bases in our area, but are also essential to heating the homes of those 
who work in the many defense plants located in this area, They are 
essential also to fuel the automobiles which these workers use to get 
to these defense plants, and are essential to heat and light the defense 
plants themselves. 

[ might add, gentleman, today, right now, all petroleum products 
for the entire Long Island taking B rooklyn, Queens, and all the 
counties, comes in by water. 

The Air Force obviously has recognized this. 

The United Sti ates Air Force recently conducted a survey of petro 
leum storage facilities in the neighborhood of the ‘te rceptor bases 

West Hampton, Long Island. 

In this survey the Air Force made this statement, and I quote 

The reason for this survey is to have an accurate picture of all petroleum 
facilities that could be used in case of emergency where the normal supply of 
petroleum products was shut off. 

In answering this survey, our company which owns a terminal ; 
Patchogue, stated that 1,200,000 gallons of space could be made av: Ail 
able to the Air Force, and gentlemen, our location is only 22 miles 
from their base. This statement is true as far as it woes. 

Why? This leads me to my third point. 

Third, the condition of Fire Island Inlet prohibits the proper dis 
tribution of petroleum products to this area. All of the ports on 
the Great South Bay depend upon Fire Island Inlet for access to the 
Atlantic Ocean. This is the only entrance and the only exit. 

Today, this inlet is choked with and. The depth of water over the 
sandbar is never more than 7 feet, and usually less. ‘Tugs and barges 
cannot use it at all. Self-propelled vessels can use it, but only when 
loaded at less than half of their normal capacity. Even then these 

ps frequently go aground. 

Kven when SO loaded they can enter only under favorable Ww ind con 
ditions when the tide is high. The number of occasions when the tide 
is high, and the wind just right, is naturally very few in number. 

The result is that during the month of March 1953, 2 only, of our 
ships passed through the inlet, and during the month of April, only 
3 ships were able to make the trip. 

\t present our 4 million gallon tank farm is next to empty. The 
civilian demands cannot be handled. In the event of an atomic blast 

New York City, with the resultant destruction of the bridges and 
tunnels to the island, there would be no other method of supplying 
petroleum to Long Island except by water. 

The Air Force questionnaire indicates their recognition of this. 

[t would be too late then to dredge the inlet. Our tank farm would 
be milk dry in a matter of days. Assuming, of course, that it had 
any petroleum in it to start with. 

You gentlemen are interested in true economy. We, as business- 
men and taxpayers are equally interested in true economies, and 
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against false economies. Petroleum products are bulk products. Ii 
is cheaper to transport such bulk products by water than by any 
other means. 

It follows then 7 at such method of transportation is a true eco 
nomical w: L\ to do it. Not only will the priv: ate citizens of this are: t 
profit by a continue ae and e xpanded transportation of petroleum pro: 
ucts by water, but so will the national Government. 

Governmental installations at the Brookhaven National Labora 
tory, West Hampton Air Bases Naval Installation and the new Gru: 
man Aircraft Factory at Calverton, could have thousands of dollar 
a year by the use of so-called “bunker C” fuel oil. 

This low-cost essential heating oil could easily be made availab) 

' Fire Island Inlet were of sufficient depth to allow fully-load 
sah through. And huge additional savings to the Federal Gov 
ernment could be made in the same manner in the transportation of 
trap rock, lumber and other building materials. 

Failure to drdge this inlet to the depth authorized by Congress an 
recommended by the Army Engineers over five years ago, is false 
economy. 

It has cost and is costing the Government and the people of easte 
Long Island untold thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Wainwricutr. I would like to ask the director of Civil Defe: 
Organization, Sheriff McCullom to tell you his story. 

Mr. Hanp. We are delighted to hear from you. 

Mr. McCutiom. As director of Civil Defense for Suffolk County, it 
is my obligation and responsibility to do everything humanly possib| 
to prevent loss of life—in this connection I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the vital role that Fire Island Inlet must play—the dredging 
and full maintenance of this inlet would be of extreme importance not 
only to our own people but to the million living in the metropolita: 
area who would also be seeking asvlum in Suffolk County in the event 
of an enemy attack on New York City. 

The inlet would provide the sole means of tr ansports ition of the 
necessities of life, to the shelter areas in Suffolk County and would 
be the virtual lifeline to Suffolk County since supplies of all kinds 
come to us daily to and through New York City. 

It is quite evident to anyone who has studved the problem facing 
Suffolk County what a tremendous responsibility we would have in the 
case of an attack on the metropolitan area. There would be evacuees 
by the thousands. One hundred thousand of the disabled have already 
been allocated to Suffolk and hordes of panic-stricken people seeking 
refuge. This would create a sudden and enormous need for food sup- 
plies far beyond the temporary and limited storage facilities we have 

In addition to food we would need medical supplies, emergency 
clothing, in fact every necessity of life. We have shelter accommoda 
tions but such an attack would destroy the rail, bus and truck termi- 
nals, bridges, tunnels, and highways, leaving Long Island completely 
isolated from the outside world. We would have to have help fron 
other sources. And, waterborne supplies through Fire Island Inlet 
would be the only solution to our transportation problem. 

Gentlemen, it is a serious mistake to refer to this project as an im- 
provement. At its best, it is but a feeble attempt to repair the damage 
to Fire Island Inlet that has been going on for years. Its neglect is an 
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dictment against those charged with the responsibility of maintain 

g our navigable waterways. 

No one can dispute the necessity of opening up Fire Island Inlet 

an artery of traflic—even in peacetime. It — have many ad 
intages under the civil defense program and it is my obligation as 

rector of Civil Defense for Suffolk County to use every means at my 

sposal to convince those who have the responsibility of allocating 
funds for further harbor improvements that Fire Island Inlet should 
e given priority over many less necessary projects. 

Over one-third of the popul: ition of New York State live on J ng 
[sland—over five million persons. It would give to these citizens addi 
tional protection and a feeling of security under the civil defense 

rogram, if Fire Island Inlet was restored and made safe for reason 

le-sized vessels. ‘Time is very important. Plans would have to be 
Jueprinted and approved to set up reception centers with the neces 

ty of evacuees being transported by water, which is not at all possible 
nder existing circumstances. 

I hope that those who are charged with this responsibility restoring 
that which has been destroyed, will give very serious consideration to 
the protection of human life under the civil defense program in 
Suffolk County, so that we could provide proper care for the millions 
to the west of us; who would of necessity have to seek sanctuary in 
Suffolk County. 

Thank you gentlemen, for this opportunity of presenting these vital 
ructs, 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Mr. Wartnwricur. I would like to get your permission before hand 
to submit my remarks. I have some 3 representative telegrams of 
ome 75 I have received that I would like to put in the record. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, they will be included in the record. 

Mr. Watnwricut. I have 3 letters to Mr. Davis, from Mr. Bosch of 
Queens, Mr. Henry J. Latham of Queens and Mr, Frank Becker, the 
other Congressman from Nassau County supporting this program. | 

ould like to put those in the record, as well as a statement by Mr. 
Luchsinger. I’m sorry that Mr. Snyder didn’t have time for '' 
presentation. 

Mr. Hanp. Very well. 

The documents referred to follow :) 
The Chairman, House Appropriations Committee 
Ke Fire Island Inlet 

We, the undersigned Members of Congress, from Long Island and elsewhere in 

ew York State, urge the earnest consideration and approval of the project 

ire your committee known as Fire Island Inlet, as being vitally necessary for 

Long Island and New York State for both civil and defense purposes 

S. Wainwright, James J. Delaney, Edna F. Kelly, James G. Donovan, 
Daniel A. Reed, Frank J. Becker, Kenneth B. Keating, Katherine 
St. George, R. Waiter Riehlman, Henry J. Latham, Albert H 
sosch, Francis E. Dorn, John H. Ray, John R. Pillion, Steven B 


Derounian. 

Hon. GLENN R. DAVIs, May 13, 1955 
Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
Appropriations Committee of the House, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Davis: It is my understanding that your subcommittee will give the 
roponents of the Fire Island Inland project an opportunity to be heard on the 
int of an appropriation being included in the civil functions bill to get this 


ject started. 
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Congress Wainwright of the first district, New York, in whose congressiona 
area this project is sited, has been an indefatigable worker on behalf of the proj 
ect, and I know that he will be sure to bring before your committee’s notice, a 
very impressive array of evidence and justifications for the desired appropria- 
tions 

Through the years I have watched this project and I am very happy to have this 
opportunity of standing with Congressman Wainwright and the friends of the 
project and to plead for the appropriations to get going. 

In my estimation and without any reservations, the project is absolutely sound 
economically, and to my mind, should have been started long before this. 

Respectfully, 

FRANK J. BECKER 


May 13, 1953 
The Honorable GLENN R. DAVIS, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, 
ippropriations Committee of the House, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Davis: Over 6 million people live on Long Island. We are larger 
than most States in the Union as to population. 

Our communications and supply lines all pass over the New York City bridges 
and the one tunnel. There are two ferries, operating in the summer, between 
the north shore of Long Island and Connecticut. 

In the event of an air attack, which must sever communications between Long 
Island and the mainland, there is only one means of entry to the various ports 
in the Great South Bay. That entry is the Fire Island inlet. Through this in- 
let, Long Island must feed, clothe, and protect itself. 

It is absolutely essential that this inlet be kept dredged to a depth of at least 
12 feet, so that the people of Long Island can be protected at all times. 

It is most respectfully requested that your committee support the request made 
by Congressman Wainwright for the necessary funds to complete this project 

Very truly yours, 

Henry J. LATHAM, M. C 

In re Fire Island Inlet. 


MAy 13, 1953 
Hon. GLENN R. DaAvtis, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DAviIs: I represent the fifth district of New York, a large segment 
of Queens County. 

My constituents are particularly worried about the shoaling up of Fire Island 
Inlet We all know that this is the only entrance from the south to the Long 
Island area, and the ships going through the inlet can disburse to a half-dozen 
ports 

The necessary fuel, food, and military equipment that would be needed on 
Long Island could not possibly be shipped in by air during an emergency due to 
the fact that the various airfields would be used for the defense of New York 
City. Fire Island Inlet is the only security. 

May I urge that your committee support, as a military necessity and an eco 
nomic saving, the Fire Island Inlet project proposed by Congressman Wail 
wright. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT H, BoscH, M. C 


sAY SuHore, N. Y., May 14, 1953 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
Congressman, First Congressional District, 
House of Representtaives Office Building: 


The 65 members of the Bay Shore Lions Club respectfully request that you 
give serious and immediate consideration to the institution of legislative action 
to repair damage done to the Fire Island Inlet. Its neglect is an indictment 
against those charged with the responsibility of maintaining our navigable 
waterways and of protecting the shellfish industry on which many of our resi- 
dents depend for a livelihood. 

Our club, mindful of the inhabitants residing within this territory, is very 
much concerned with the serious condition of the Fire Island Inlet and the great 
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South Bay. The inlet is foremost in our minds inasmuch as the salvation of the 
y depends entirely upon the condition of the inlet. Here is a situation which, 
not corrected promptly, will impair the livelihood of many residents along 

entire south shore of Suffolk County. 

he inlet has been neglected for many years to the extent that vessels with 

sizable draft are unable to avail themselves of its use. Those fishermen 

nd others who must use the inlet for the purpose of making a living are con- 

ntly in danger. It is not difficult at all to cite several disasters which have 
occurred in recent years. 

In view of the inberent danger existing in this dangerous condition of the 
Great South Bay, a body of water which at one time produced millions of 
barrels of oysters and clams each year, a body of water on which thousands of 

n depend entirely for their livelihood, is it not imperative that corrective ac- 

n be taken at once? The Bay Shore Lions Club respectfully request your 

operation in this matter. 

Bay SHorE Lions CLUus. 


SAYVILLE, N. Y., May 14, 1953. 
ongressman STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives: 
Sayville Republican Club at meeting last night unanimously backed bill for 
iprovement of Fire Island Inlet as vital to civil defense and general welfare 
this section of Suffolk County. We urge you do all you can in behalf of 
h measure, 
Lioyp G. Recorp, Secretary. 


Isurp, N. Y., May 14, 1958. 
lon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
Vember o} Congre SS: 
At a meeting of 250 constituents of the Islip Republican Club it was resolved 
support the acquiring of funds to stabilize Fire Island Inlet, Suffolk County, 
Y., under the Rivers and Harbors Act, H. R. 5472, Public Law 516. 
Rosert CHAPPELL, Secretary. 


RIVERHEAD, N. Y., May 14, 1953. 
STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
Vember of Congress: 
Please do your utmost to secure appropriation to restore Fire Island Inlet. 
JOHN G. WASHINGTON, Islip, Long Island. 


Whereas the Fire Island Inlet Committee, composed of business and wrofes 
ional men representing 15 major communities along the south shore of Long 
sland extending from Amityville to Eastport, has for a number of years en 
deavored to have placed in the Federal budget an amount of $228,000 for the 

irpose of “modification of the existing project for Fire Island Inlet, N. Y., to 
provide for securing, by dredging, a channel 10 feet deep and 250 feet wide from 
leep water in the ocean to deep water within the inlet, at an estimated cost 
to the United States of $228,000 for new work and $85,000 annually for main 
enance in addition to the amount now required”; and 

Whereas this project was approved by the SOth Congress, as outlined in House 
Document No. 762, dated Washington, December 10, 1948; and 

Whereas this project was placed in a list of recommended items by the Sub 

mittee on Civil Functions of the Senate Appropriations Committee in the 
fall of 1952; and 

Whereas this proposed dredging of the inlet is not a new project, as the exist- 
ing project includes a jetty 5,000 feet long at Democrat Point which was com- 

eted by the Federal Government in 1941 at a cost of $594,355 in addition to 
890.190 contributed by local interests; and 

Whereas the construction of this jetty in itself was not adequate to control 

shoaling of the inlet without some provision for periodic maintenance of 
e channel: and 

Whereas the last report of the United States district engineer for New York, 
ted June 80, 1952, states as follows: “Existing project (adopted 1950) pro- 
ides for: The construction of a jetty extending generally southwest and south 
ra length of 5,000 feet from high ground on Democrat Point at the west end 
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of Fire Island, and a channel 10 feet deep, 250 feet wide from deep water in thi 
ocean to deep water within the inlet. Length about 1.2 miles. Local coopera 
tion.” ; and 

Whereas the United States district engineer’s report further states: “Th. 
project is about 72 percent complete. The work remaining to be done cons 
of dredging the channe! through the inlet.” ; and 

Whereas up to this date funds have not been incorporated in the Federa 
budget; Vherefore it is 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Board of Supervisors of Suffolk County 
be and he is hereby authorized to express the need for urgency in complet 
this project to: The Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, the Honorable Irving M 
Ives, the Honorable Stuyvesant Wainwricht, the Honorable Steven B. Deroun 
and the following members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations: The Ho 
orable Glenn R. Davis, the Honorable T. Millet Hand, the Honorable Elford A 
Cederberg, the Honorable John Taber, the Honorable Clarence Cannon, the Hor 
orable Louis C. Rabaut, the Honorable John J. Riley, Brig. Gen. Bernard L 
Robinson, chairman of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and thy 
Director of the Budget, to give this matter earnest and careful consideration 
due to the urgent necessity for maintaining a channel through Fire Island 
Inlet as a vital asset to the security of Long Island as an avenue of transpo 
tion of food products of all kinds, fuel and other commodities necessary for 
existence in the event of the bombing of New York City; for its vital commer: 
aspects in transporting sand, trap rock, brick, lumber, cement, coal, grains for 
the duck and poultry industries, in addition to gasoline, fuel and diesel oj 
which can all be transported by water at considerable saving; for the tra 
portation of fuel by tankers which has been curtailed due to the inadequacy 
the Fire Island Inlet: and for the benefit of the hundreds of commercial fish: 
men whose activities are seriously curtailed because of the hazardous conditions 
existing at Fire Island Inlet 


STATEMENT BY JOHN F. LUCHSINGER, PRESIDENT OF PATCHOGUK CHAMBER 
‘OM MERCI 


Gentlemen, an electrical engineer, an attorney, a public official, and a merchant 
are appearing before you today. Certainly, the dredging of the Fire Island Inlet 
does not directly affect their business. Yet, these 4 men represent more that 
9 out of every 10 members of our committee 

They are from chambers of commerce, service clubs, and various levels of local 
government. They come from both political parties. These civic minded volu 
teers are interested. because this inlet vitally affects the economy of our area 
and the welfare of its people. 

Gentlemen, the average family in our communities has two workers. Each 
has a take home pay of $45 a week. You can see that our citizens are hard 
working, average Americans, not the millionaire playboys that people have come 
to associate with Long Island 

During the last few years, one of our large industries has completely disap 
peared . today several more fight for their very existence * * * all of this 
is directly due to the shoaling of Fire Island Inlet. 

We too have felt severe shortages of fuel oil. All of us have wondered if we 
would be able to keep our homes warm. 

We have seen the Federal Government lose tax revenues, as industrial opera 
tions have been curtailed because of the inlet. At the same time that funds 
were not approved for this work * * * the Federal Government has paid thou 
sands of dollars in additional transportgtion expense bringing in construction 
materials for Government installations. 

Gentlemen, Fire Island Inlet’s condition does three things: It imperils ship- 
ping, it is extremely dangerous to the economy of our area, and in case of enemy 
attack it could prove disastrous to literally millions of people who would seek 
refuge in eastern Long Island. Fire Island Inlet calls for immediate emergency 
action. Each day that this work remains undone costs the people of our area, 
the businesses of our communities, and the Federal Government untold thousands 
of dollars, 

We ask your careful and your favorable consideration of this project. 


Mr. Warnwrrient. T have a petition here signed by the Congress 
men from New York State supporting this petition. As you can see, 
it is not very long. 
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Mr. Hanv. We will be delighted to mclude it with the other state- 
ments. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 957.) 

Mr. Wainwricar. Thank you. 

{ want to emphasize that a third of the people in the State would 
be affected in the event of the bridges to New York City being knocked 
out. : 

We have no other source to feed those people on the south shore of 
Long Island. 

Mr. Hanp. Congressman, and gentlemen, the committee will be de 
lighted to give this project careful consideration, 

Thank you. 


Fray, May 15, 1953. 
W HEELING-BENWoop FLoop Prorection Progecr, 1937 ro 1953 
WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

EARL I. RUNNER, CHAIRMAN, WHEELING PLANNING COMMISSION 
AND CHAIRMAN, WHEELING FLOODWALL AUTHORITY 

HON. CHARLES J. SCHUCK, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF WHEELING 

GEORGE P. HANSEN, ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
OPERATIONS, WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 

HON. RAPHAEL P. DEEGAN, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF BENWOOD 

CHARLES J. STRAUSS, EDITOR OF THE LABOR JOURNAL, WHEELING, 
AND FRATERNAL DELEGATE OF OHIO VALLEY TRADES AND 
LABOR COUNCIL 

F. LESLIE BODY, SECRETARY, OHIO VALLEY BOARD OF TRADE 

ROBERT R. JEWELL, PRESIDENT, OHIO VALLEY BOARD OF TRADE, 
AND VICE PRESIDENT, WHEELING ELECTRIC CoO. 

CARL G. BACHMANN, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

ROBERT L. PLUMMER, CITY MANAGER OF WHEELING 


Mr. Hann. The committee is very glad to welcome this afternoon 
Congressman Robert H. Mollohan and Congressman Cleveland Bailey 
of West Virginia and a local group to discuss with us the problem 
at Wheeling-Benwood. 

Mr. Motvonan. Mr Chairman and members of the committee, for 
several years the people of Wheeling and Benwood, W. Va., where 
there is located one of the State’s largest centralizations of industry 
essential to national defense, have been urging floodwall protection for 
these plants and the other factories, businesses, and home properties of 
the immediate vicinity which are under constant threat of devastating 
flood damage by the Ohio River. 

Authorization for the floodwall was made by Congress in 1938. 
We were stalemated during the war for obvious reasons. Since then 
all plans and surveys have been completed by the Army Corps of 
Engimeers which is at the present time, subject to the providing of 
funds by the Congress, ready to begin construction. 

As a*result of a personal visit to the area by former President 
Truman, the budget originally submitted to the 83d Congress in- 
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cluded a recommended appropriation for the floodwall of $1,400,000. 
This item has been stricken from the new budget now before this 
committee. 

Any reductions in appropriations which would eliminate waste or 
unnecessary expenditures will have, I am confident, the full support 
of every Member of Congress. On the other hand, those projects 
which within themselves have benefits far in excess of cost, which 
provide needed protection in the field of national defense and, 
well, serve to stabilize and protect the economy of a community and 
the country, merit favorable consideration. 

The cost to the Federal Government of the Wheeling-Benwood 
floodwall is estimated by the Army engineers at $19,550,000. In the 
14 years since authorization of the project, direct flood damage in the 
Wheeling area alone has totaled $24,870,000, and in the two years im 
mediately prior to authorization, flood damage was estimated to be 
$18,848,000. These calculations have been made by competent and 
recognized authority. 

During a critical period in our national defense, the ere 
of a flood in this or any like area would be incalculable. Vital steel 
and industrial plants as well as rail yards would be closed down: 
production and the transportation of metallurgical coals and othe 
essential products would be completely disrupted. 

A reduction in worthwhile Federal public works outlays at this time 
does not, in our opinion, represent true economy. Such reductions 
represent only postponement of essential and necessary investments. 

Sound management of our national productive plant dictates that 
projects such as this, with benefits far in excess of costs, be under- 
taken without wasteful and uneconomical delays. 

The testimony which will be submitted to you in the next few min- 
utes by re present: itives of Government and industry, as well as spokes- 
men for civic interests and others concerned with this project, will 
give you unqualified justification for the beginning of immediate 
construction. We are confident that the facts as they will be presented 
to you-amply support our appeal for reinstatement of the original 
request of $1,400,000 to the proposed budget for the coming year. 

[ respectfully urge this committee not to resort to wholesale budget 
reductions in the field of public works construction, but to consider the 
Wheeling-Benwood floodwall and every other item in this category 
on their individual merits. 

Mr. Chairman, our next witness will be Mr. Earl I. Runner, chair- 
man of the Wheeling Planning Commission and also of the Wheeling 
Floodwall Authority. 

Mr. Runner. As the Congressman has said, my name is Earl I. 
Runner and I am in the retail drug business in the city of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

I am chairman of the Wheeling Planning Commission and also 
chairman of the Wheeling Floodwall Authority and I have been 
interested in securing flood protection for Wheeling and Benwood 
since 1937. 

The United States Corps of Engineers of the Pittsburgh district 
have completed plans for flood protection for these two cities and 
are now in a position to negotiate construction contracts as soon as 
money for the project is av ailable. 





The cities of Wheeling and Benwood have complied with all the 
required assurances of the Federal Government and both cities have 
appointed authorities to complete each city’s obligation for their 
share of the flood-protection program. 

3oth of these authorities have engaged the services of a firm of 
consulting engineers. 

Both authorities are also prepared to make similar contracts with 
a firm of financial advisers. 

With me today are several members of these authorities. 

From the Wheeling Flood Wall Authority: Hon. Charles J. Schuck, 
mayor of the city of W heeling; Mr. Austin V. v ood, publisher of 
the Wheeling News-Register, Intelligencer, and over 12 other papers 

1 West Virginia; Mr. ‘Robert Lee Boyd, vice president, Bloch Bros. 
To bacco Co.; Mr. W. W. Holloway, chairman, Wheeling Steel Corp., 
who are also members of this authority regret that they cannot attend, 

From the Benwood Flood Wall Authority: Mr. Raphael P. Deegan, 
mayor of the city of Benwood; Mr. George P. Hansen, vice president 
of the Wheeling Steel Corp.; Mr. Paul W. Koenemund, Wheeling 
Steel Corp.; Mr. Al Kresco, member of the Benwood City Council, 
who are also members of the Benwood Authority regret that they 
cannot attend. 

Mr. Robert L. Plummer, city manager of Wheeling, W. Va.; Hon. 
Carl G. Bachmann, former Congressman from our district; Hon. 
Andrew C. Schiffler, former Congressman from our district; Mr. 
Robert R. Jewell, president, Ohio. Valley Board of Trade; Mr. F. 
Leslie Body, secretary, Ohio Valley Board of Trade; Mr. Charles J. 
Strauss, editor of the Ohio V alley Labor Journal. 

Any of these men are prepared to answer any questions that your 


committee may see fitto ask. However, before any questions are asked 
[ am going to ask Hon. Charles J. Schuck, mayor of the city of 
Wheeling to formally present our request. 

Mr. Scnuck. The evidence is supported in the brief which I would 
like to have put in the record. 

Mr. Hanpb. Thank you, sir. 

(The brief referred to follows.) 


HISTORY AND DETAILS OF THE WHEELING-BENWOOD FLOOp PROTECTION PROJECT 
1937 To 1953 


The condensed information and data enclosed in this exhibit is intended to 
acquaint our Senators, our Congressmen and all members of the Senate and 
House subcommittees with the endeavors of Wheeling and Benwood to secure 
flood protection. These congressional committees will decide on Wheeling Ben- 
wood’s application of $1,400,000 for construction funds as recommended by the 
United States Corps of Engineers and as contained in past-President Truman’s 
budget for fiscal 1954. 

Exhibit 1 describes the initial application and procedure taken by Wheeling 
in 1937 shortly after the approval on June 22, 1936 of the Flood Control Act 
Sec. 3, 49 Stat. 1571 by the U. S. Congress also all applications and proceedings 
to date. 

Exhibit 2 gives the data on flood stages in Wheeling between 1873 to January 
1952. These records are taken from the U. S. Corps of Engineer’s records and 
are based on the flood stage at Warwood Dam #12. The crest in Wheeling 
would be somewhat higher. 

Exhibit 3 is a compilation of the actual damage and cost involved in combating 
the floods in Wheeling between 1873 and April 1948. The 43.7 foot flood of 
December 5, 1950 and the 44.0 foot flood of January 1952 are not included in 
these records. 
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Exhibit 4 pertains to the reasons why Wheeling has not only failed to secure 
new industries and residence within its corporate boundaries but has actually 
lost industry and failed to gain in population. 

Exhibit 5 is an itemized report of the Wheeling Steel Corp. between the 
periods of March 1936 and January 1952 showing the loss of steel tonnage which 
is vital. 

WHEELING PLANNING COMMISSION 
WHEELING FLoop WALL AUTHORITY 


EXxHIsit 1 


1937: Under the 1936 Flood Control Act Wheeling made application for and 
was granted planning funds for the construction of a flood wall and a sample 
wall was constructed on Water Street at Twelfth Wheeling. The project, how 
ever, was delayed due to the divided local opinion and to the limited scope of 
the protection which did not, at that time, include South Wheeling and Benwood 

1837 to 1948: After the war the project was revived and on February 12, 1948 
Colonel Frank H. Faulkner, District Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa., held a hearing 
in Wheeling. After establishing the fact that both Wheeling and Benwood wer 
united in a desire for flood protection and that the project was economically 
justified, application for planning funds was made and granted for Wheeling 
Benwood Flood Protection project. 

1948 to 1952: During these vears additional funds for planning were approved 
by Congress so that early in 1952 planning had progressed to the point where 
Wheeling and Benwood were justified and in a position to request Construction 
funds for the project. 

On May 22, 1952 the cities of Wheeling and Benwood made application to 
the Senate subcommittee for construction funds for Wheeling-Benwood project 
The Senate subcommittee approved an appropriation of $1,500,000. The Senat 
as a whole, later approved the appropriation of $1,500,000 but in the final days 
before passage Wheeling and Benwood’s appropriation, along with other similar 
appropriations, was striken from the final budget. 

Wheeling and Benwood have complied with all the legal assurances required 
under the act of 1936 as follows: Wheeling City Council, by ordnance dated 
March 19, 1952; Benwood City Council, by ordnance dated April 28, 1952. 

Each city has, by ordnance and in accord with the State laws of West Virgin 
see 1949 West Virginia Code, Sec. 510 1935, see 38, 1945, see 90, authorized a 
floodwall authority to be appointed, which was unanimously approved as follows 

Wheeling City Council, by ordinance dated December 16, 1952; Benwood City 
Council, by ordinance dated December 19, 1952. 


Note: Each city must appoint their respective authorities, as Wheeling is in 
Ohio County and Benwood is in Marshall County. 


\fter completion of the floodwall a joint authority will be formed for mainte 
iance and operation 


Appointed and approved by Wheeling Council on December 16, 1952 to serve 
as the Floodwall Authority were the following citizens of Wheeling: 


Ifon. Charles J. Schuck, Mayor of City of Wheeling 

Robert L. Plummer, City Manager. 

W. W. Holloway, Chairman of the Board of the Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Austin V. Wood, publisher, Wheeling News and Intelligencer 

Robert Lee Boyd, Vice President. Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co 


Earl I. Runner, President, C. H. Griest Co., Wheeling 
On December 19, 1952 Benwood City Council approved these citizens from their 


colmmunity, namely 


Raphael P. Deegan, Mayor City of Benwood 
Al Kresco, Member City of Benwood Council. 
Paul W. Koenemund, Wheeling Steel Corp. 
George W. Hansen, Wheeling Steel Corp. 


On January 27, 1953, the Wheeling City Council approved the advance of 
510,000. cash for the use of the Wheeling Floodwall Authority in securing the 
services of a civil engineer and a financial adviser. 

Meeting in official capacity on January 23, 19538, the Wheeling Floodwall 
Authority contracted for the services of W. 0. McCluskey, Jr., a registered 
ind consultant engineer, to immediately determine and prepare to execute 
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‘’s legal obligations in the securing of the necessary rights-of-way, 
wations, alterations and similar problems 
During the past month the extent of Wheeling’s obligations of this tvpe have 
een determined by this engineer and his organiza ‘on, so that the Wheeling 
dwall Authority is now in a position to complete these obligations on short 
ce. 
fhe same is true of the financing program as the entire flooded area has 
lassified and surveyed to determine the properties liable for flood protection 
essment. There, again, the Wheeling Floodwall Authority is in a position 
omplete the financing of Wheeling’s obligations on short notice 
The city of Benwood is also in a position to complete their obligations far 
in advance of the final appropriations of funds for the construction of Benwood's 
tion of the proposed flood protection, 
On January 16, 1953, Colonel Ralph A. Lincoln, district engineer, Pittsburgh, 
, accepted, in the name of the United States Government, the assurances of 
city of Wheeling 
On January 22, 1953, the city of Benwood’s assurances were also accepted by 
district engineer in the name of the United States Government. 
West Virginia is a member of an eight (8) State pact to abolish stream 
nollution. The city of Wheeling is planning a sewerage disposal system in 
upliance with this pact and have authorized and appointed a Sewerage Dis 
osal Authority Start of the actual construction of the project is contemplated 
before July 1, 1953. During the past two (2) years a complete engineering 
irvey of the physical problems of the project have been completed and a city 
rdinance authorizing the financing of the project is just about ready for 
de ption. 
The sewerage disposal project ties in very closely 


with the flood protection 
project and it is the united opinion of the U. S 


Corp of Engineers as well as 
he sewerage disposal engineers that, provided planning and construction were 
taneous, it would result in a saving of about S750,000, of which one-half 
d go to the Corps of Engineers for the flood wall project and the other half 

ild go to the city of Wheeling for the sewerage disposal project. 

It is the united opinion of the Wheeling and Benwood Councils, their respective 
ficials, and the Floodwall Authorities of both cities that both of 
es have, to this date, complied with all legal obligations required of them 
ler the Flood Wall Act of 1956 and, in addition, have established beyond 
doubt their ability to complete any tinal or remaining obligations, 


these com 


Exnipniy 2 


d stage in Wheeling is 36.0 feet at dam 12, gage period of record 1873 to date 


en from the records of 
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Exuisit 3 


Flood stage is 36 feet on gage, period of record 1873 to date 


Crest at Direct flood 
Wheeling damages 


Crest at 
Wheeling 


Direct fi 
damage 


Flood Flood 


Dec. 14, 1873 3R $1 


2 


029,000 | Feb. 3, 1915 ; 42 $2, 420, 


Jan. 8, 1874 


Dec 
Fe b. 
June 
Feb. 
Feb 
Feb 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
Mar 


11, 1878 
11, 1881 
10, 1881 
5, 1883 
7, 1884 
18, 1891 
®, 1805 
24, 1897 
24, 1898 
21, 1901 
1, 1902 
1, 1903 
23, 1904 
4, 1904 
8, 1904 
12, 1905 
20, 1907 


r. 15, 1907 


N« 


16, 1908 
20, 1908 
3, 1910 
16, 1911 
31, 1911 
22, 1912 
9, 1913 __. 
12, 1913 
2s, 1913 


ITE 


| 
| 


38 
$4 
38 
40 
39. 7 
44 
36 
38 
44 
41 
43. % 
40. ‘ 


44.2 


39. 2> 


37. 3 
42 
37 
50. 
42 


39. 6 


37. £ 


36.3 
35. | 


38 
45. 4 
39 


51.1 


| | 
| 
| 


954, 
48, 
, 412, 


, 784, 


, 280 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


, 000 
000 
, 000 


9, 000 


754, 000 | 


, 000 
, 000 


000 


, 000 


000 
00 


000 | 


000 


000 


000 


Feb 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Nov. 


Jan. 


Mar. 
May 


Jan. 


Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Apr 


Apr 
Dec 
Feb 
Mar 
Mar 
Apr 


Dec 
Jan. 


Dec. 
Apr. 


. 11, 1918 
21, 1918 
16, 1918 
14, 1920 
30, 1921 
5, 1924... 
31, 1924 
14, 1924 
23, 1927 
15, 1927 
16, 1933 
19, 1936 
26, 1936 
23, 1937 
26, 1937 
28, 1937 
19, 1937 
1, 1940 

. 21, 1940 
31, 1942 
28, 1945 
. 4, 1945 

7, 1945 


5, 1950 
28, 1952 


The above damages are based on November 1951 values. 


. 15, 1948__. 


39 
38 
35 
38. 
35 
37 
41 
35 
42 
41 
42. 


55 


~I eb 


——— 


1, 


nt 1 CO 


—— 


Neann © 


4 
0 | 


2.6 | 


43 
44 


3 | 
9 
a 
3 
9 | 


= 


$108, 


te 


>F 


1 
427, 000 
l 
3 


vn 


, 918, ( 


, 980, 000 


318, 000 


Today’s values would be higher 


December 1950 and January 1952 damages not included in above total 

The above figures do not include the damage and costs sustained by the eity of Benwood. 

These figures prove, beyond all doubt, that flood protection expenditures for the Wheeling-Benwood 
area are economically justified 


EXHIBIT 4 


1. The cities of Wheeling and Benwood are situated on a long, narrow strip 
of ground between rugged hills or small rugged mountains and the Ohio River 
Our five streets namely ; Water, Main, Market, Chapline and parts of Eoff Street 
are fairly level. Many homes are built on the hills but industry cannot operate 
on rugged hillsides. 

2. In 1920, the W. C. Knowles Co., city planning engineers of Pittsburgh sur 
veyed Wheeling and made recommendations for changes and improvements 
One of these major plans was a flood wall to protect the Wheeling-Benwood 
area. At that time the population of Wheeling was approximately 40,000 people 
and a slogan adopted by our community was 140,000 population by 1940. 

3. In 1920 Wheeling’s population was 40,000 in Wheeling proper. In 1921 
Wheeling’s suburbs were taken into the city making a grand total of 57,872 at 
that time. Today, the population of greater Wheeling is 58,891. 

In comparison with flood wall protection, Parkersburg, W. Va., has grown, 
during these corresponding periods; from 17,842 to 29,684. Huntington, W. Va., 
has grown from 31,161 to 86,353. 

4. Wheeling’s failure to grow in population has been due almost wholly to the 
withdrawal of industrial plants and other businesses from our flood ridden areas 
in south Wheeling and in Benwood and the reluctance of any new industry to 
build a plant and start operations in a territory where they would be subject 
to the damage of periodical floods. 

5. Wheeling also had 3 floods during the month of March 1936. The March 
19 flood reached a height of 55.2 feet, the highest flood in our history. Pro- 
jected on today’s values a loss inflicted on our community would exceed $12 
million for this one flood alone. 

6. The January 26, 1937 flood reached the height of 48.7 feet and again because 
of the rapidity with which it came up, together with the cold weather prevailing, 
eaused a vast amount of damage as well as a vast amount of suffering from 
exposure and dislocation among our people. 
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7. The December 1942 flood reached a height of 51.5 feet with damage esti- 
mated at $8,500,000, but again the weather was cold thereby causing much sick- 
ness due to exposure. 

EXHIBIT 5 


FLoop EFFECT ON BENWOOp STEEL PLANT 
May 22, 1952. 

The Benwood plant of the Wheeling Steel Corp. is located in an area that will 
be protected from floods by the proposed new flood wall for Wheeling and Ben- 
wood, W. Va. This plant is a completely integrated steel-producing operation 
consisting of 1 blast furnace for the production of pig iron, 2 Bessemer converters 
for the production of steel, and the necessary rolling and finishing facilities 
required for converting the steel produced into pipe. ‘The steel ingot produc- 
tion of this plant in 1951 was 390,259 tons, and there are 2,566 men employed 

this plant 

Listed below are the more serious floods that have occurred since January 1, 
1936, the length of time that steel production was interrupted, and the loss in 
steel production and man hours. 


Production 
loss in ingot M in hours 


t 
tons sats 


| Idle time in 
hours 


29, 1952 
5, 1950 
15, 1948 
r. 8, 1945 
31, 1942 
r. 28, 1937 


23, 1937. 


lar. 19, 1936 


Total 


future floods, if protection is not provided, will result in greater losses than 

those shown above because of the increased production capacity that has been 
completed in recent years. Also, an additional project is underway which will 
make possible the processing of an additional 60,000 tons of steel ingots per year. 
This project is covered by certificate of necessity No. TA-12079 for $1,410,000 
which has been issued by the Defense Production Administration, and the 
materials required by this project have been allocated by the National Produc 
tion Authority. 

WHEELING STEEL Corp. 

M. D. AyERs, Chief Engineer. 


Mr. Motitonan. The next witness is the Hon. Charles J. Schuck, 
mayor of the city of Wheeling. 

Mr. Scuvuck. I would like to speak to the situation that prevails 
in the city of Wheeling at the present time. 

As you gentlemen know, no doubt, Wheeling is one of the largest 
industrial centers on the Ohio River, throughout the Ohio River 
Valley from Pittsburgh on down to Cincinnati. 

In that section, we have large steel mills, we have large industries, 
and we have those industries and places of work and employment that 
are seriously hampered from time to time by the rise of waters during. 
a flood period that we may have there. 

It has been calculated as has been said here in the last few years 
that the loss there has been $40 million. It had been estimated that 
our loss throughout the last 50 years has been in excess of $100 million. 

We are told, of course, that with the construction of the Aconama 
Dam that the likelihood of floods in Wheeling will be lessened 10 
feet from the crest of the highest flood, which would mean 45- or 
16-foot floods still remaining, and which would mean as well, gentle- 
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men, that if we had 45 feet, even without the floodwall, we would stil! 
have a flood both in Wheeling and Benwood of gigantic proportions 
because of the fact that both of those places will become inundated 
at o feet. Sothat the fact that these new dams are being constructed 
on the Allegheny River, the Aconama Dam particul: ily, that in and 
of itself does not cure the situation that ih ails with reference to 
floods and we are put in a position where by reason of that fact we 
can still have an inundation of 4 or 5 or 6 feet which might be just as 
damaging as it would be if there was no Aconama Dam constructed. 

The only avenue of escape we have in that particular instance 
would be by reason of the dike or the dam that is to be constructed 
and by reason of which fact we would be protected from any further 
loss. 

As I say, the loss has been up into the figure of $100 million that 
has been incvrred in the last 40 years. If this is continued our indus 
tries will suffer materially. 

In this particular industry may I call your attention to this fact, 
that if there was an emergency with our large steel plants at Whee! 
ing and there was a flood at the same time, there would be a complete 
isolation of the situation which would prevent any communication 
of transportation, trucks, railroads, or any other facility that might 
be used during the dry period. 

This inundation, even at 40 feet, 42 feet, 43 or 44 or 45 feet, which 
is still lower than that estimated to be after the 10 feet has been lopped 
off now by the new dams; it would still leave us in a position where it 
would be utterly impossible for us to carry on the work either ir 
Wheeling or in the Benwood flood district. 

Now, that is to my notion a very, very salient, important feature 
because of the fact it is a matter that must be considered when wi 
come to think of what may happen in the future, in case of 
emergency, which we sincerely hope and trust will not come to pass. 

In this connection also we are at the present time, in the city of 
Wheeling, getting ready to construct the new sewage system whic! 
is a must under the decision of the United States Supreme Court. t 
prevent the future pollution of the Ohio River and which will entail 
a cost to us of anywhere from 5.5 to 7 million dollars. 

In this construction it has been estimated by the United States 
engineers that if the two projects will go together—that is, the flood- 
wall or dike and the sewage system which we must install as citizens 
and taxpayers of Wheeling, there would be a saving to the Govern 
ment and to the city of Wheeling of between $600,000 and $700,000. 
which would mean that we in the city of Wheeling would be saved 
$300,000 and the Government as well. 

In view of the fact that it is a rather costly proposition for a city 
of 60,000, it means that we have to take every step that we possibl) 
can in bringing about a program that will keep down the expenses so 
far as we are concerned and put them within our reach in the di 
velopment of those two projects being carried om at that time. 

There has been insofar as this floodwall proposition is concerned, 
there have been throughout the years some 6 or 7 appropriations mae 
by Congress and amounting to, in round numbers, to $260,000—I think 
it is $259.000, to be exact. 

In addition to that the citv of Wheeling has in the flood district 
that would be involved in any flood of any size, we have made a surve) 
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through young attorneys whom we employed, for endeavoring to find 
out just ex xactly those who would be affected by reason of the fact that 

n addition to the appropriation that may be made by the Government, 
we, of course, are charged by the Feder: al Government with obtaining 
the rights-of-way and obtaming the rights that would be necessary 
to take care of the property interests of those who would be imvolved 
n a flood situation should the flood go back to anything like what 
t has been in the past. 

In doing that we have already completed every task that we have 
been called upon to perform. We have done everything that the 
elgineers have asked us to do. We have employed these atorneys, 

e have had their work done, we have had engineers who worked on 
tand we have had this work done and comple ted so that so far as we 
ire concerned, we have done everything that the United States engi 
neers have asked us to do with reference to both Benwood and with 
reference to Wheeling and we are ready to proceed as quickly as this 

appropriation would be allowed. 

Now, I say to you, the appropriation was allowed only after a 
survey having been made b y the then President himself, of this situ 
ition, and at a time when the whole area, the whole Ohio Valley, was 
flooded and at a time when by reason of those floods and by reason 
of that catastrophe, millions upon millions of dollars were lost. 

We are endeavoring to prevent this. We are endeavoring to bring 
back, if we can, a situation in Wheeling and in the environs there in 
Benwood where by and through which it may be possible to have a 
mood and vet be thoroughly protect ed so far as our steel industries 

d our manufacturing industries and the home of our people may 
v conce rned, 

That is the thing that concerns us at the present time, and those 
are the matters in which we are most deeply involved. 

We feel that a return of this appropriation, or its use at the present 
time is a matter of expediency rather than of mere economy. 

I applaud the efforts being made to avert these to the economy. 1 
have no objection to that at all. In fact, 1 am heartily in favor of it 
but there comes a time, gentlemen, when in a matter such as we have 
presented here, that it is a matter of expediency to the people. 

In the flood that we had, I think in 1936 and 1937, 10, 12, 15 people 
lost their lives and millions upon millions of dollars worth of prop 
erty was destroyed because of the fact that that flood became the 
highest we have ever had. 

While I say that the savings that the Aconama Dam and others 
would do, would reduce us by 10 feet, it puts us back to 45 feet which 
is still 7 to 8 to 9 feet above flood level in Benwood, the lower part 
of Benwood and the southern part of Wheeling and it would put us 
in a position where communications and the matter of conveyance in 
and out of the necessary appliances with reference to steel manufac 
turing would be absolutely destroyed and consequently be of no value 
either to the Government or to us. 

I repeat. most emphatically, if 1 possibly can, that in case of an 
emergency, the steel production of that valley in that particular sec 
tion would be of such volume that its lack or its loss or retarding in 
any way would be most seriously affected. 

We think, therefore, gentlemen, that under these conditions and cir- 
cumstances, we should be e ntitled to allow this to be carried on so far 
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as these items are concerned. We are asking for the $1,400,000 which 
was reported in the budget as submitted just a comparatively short 
time ago. 

We feel in view of the fact that throughout these years these many 
millions of dollars have been lost, notwithstanding the endeavors we 
have made from time to time to rebuild the thing and to put these 
matters in such shape where we have safety, we feel now that it is the 
opportune time and we are hoping and trusting that we may be bene 
fited by the advice that would flow from this committee and the action 
that. would ensue. 

Mr. Hanp. Mayor Schuck, the committee is indebted to you for 
your statement. 

Mr. Motionan. The next witness is Mr. George P. Hansen, assist 
ant vice president in charge of operations of the Wheeling Steel Corp 

Mr. Hansen. The Wheeling Steel Corp. which is directly south of 
and adjoining Wheeling, has about a $40 million plant, plus or minus 
It has been during the last two years, a very important producer of 
material. Every time that the river comes up beyond 42 feet, that 
plant goes down. It so happens that there have been eight rather 
disastrous floods since the beginning of 1936. Ingot tonnages lost 
have been listed, and also the man-hours. 

I offer that. 

I also offer this brochure, not as an advertisement but to give you 
an idea of the production of the various items in the plant. 

Mr. Hann. Without objection the table will be included in the rec- 
ord and the brochure received for the committee’s files. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


FLoop Errect oN Benwoop STEEL PLANT 


The Benwood plant of the Wheeling Corp. is located in an area that will be 
protected from floods by the proposed new flood wall for Wheeling and Benwood, 
W. Va. This plant is a completely integrated steel-producing operation con- 
sisting of 1 blast furnace for the production of pig iron, 2 Bessemer converters 
for the production of steel, and the necessary rolling and finishing facilities 
required for converting the steel produced into pipe. The steel-ingot production 
of this plant in 1951 was 390,259 tons, and there are 2,566 men employed in this 
plant. 

Listed below are the more serious floods that have occurred since January 1, 
1936, the length of time that steel production was interrupted, and the loss in 
steel production and man-hours. 


Production 
time ir : . -nours 
Idle time in loss in ingot — u 


tons 


hours 


heptaaaiaiap ties 


Jan. 28, 1952 a hades ated i 1, 200 26 
Dee. 5, 1950 SS a 4 oe q 1, 480 16, 260 
Apr. 15, 1948...... ok ih edie catcmaeenielaidk “ 2, 350 30, 62: 
Mar. 8, 1945 tates ‘ eal hail | 4, 700 60, 22: 
Dec. 31, 1942 ait  shaeemedebenas 3 4, 002 66 
Apr. 2s, 1937... 4, 430 | 84, 8: 
Jan. 23, 1937 es ; ee 11! 300 238) 4 
Mar. 19, 1936 lie Ma es ee A adwaubhiod i 9, 550 207 


39, 012 729, 





Future floods, if protection is not provided, will result in greater losses than 
those shown above because of the increased production capacity that has been 
completed in recent years. Also, an additional project is under way which 





vill make possible the processing of an additional 60,000 tons of steel ingots 
per year. This project is covered by certificate of necessity No. TA-12079 for 
$1.410,000 which has been issued by the Defense Production Administration, and 
the materials required by this project have been allocated by the National 
Production Authority. 

WHEELING STEEL CorP., 

M. D. AYERS, 

Chief Engineer. 

Mr Hansen. The plant production has been increased to a place 

here 360,000 tons of pipe a year can be produced. 

Every time the river comes up beyond 41 feet this plant goes down. 
As the mayor pointed out, the 10 feet off by reason of the Aconama 
Dam will not be helpful. 

Mr. Mottonan. The next witness will be Mr. Raphael P. Deegan, 
mayor of the city of Benwood. 

Mr. Dercan. I think these gentlemen have covered the situation 
very thoroughly but I would like to say they have not taken into con- 
sideration about fourteen or twenty thousand citizens who are af- 
fected by the flood. It does not mean just for the days of the flood 
but for just the months afterward. I think they shouid consider the 
human side of it. 

Mr. Mottonan. The next witness is Mr. Charles J. Strauss, editor 
of the Labor Journal of Wheeling, W. Va., and fraternal delegate of 
Ohio Valley Trades and Labor Council. 

Mr. Strauss. Thank you for allowing us to appear before you. 

The human element is most interesting to me as a member of the 
ib Th he 35. 

e best way for me to show it is by giving you a copy of the flood 
edition of the Wheeling News- Register ds ited. March 19, 1936. 

I had a job on this newspaper which now has over 50 ,000 circulation. 
This is all they were able to pub ‘lish, and I would like to leave it here 
as a story which will actu: ally give you the facts. 

Mr. Hanp. We will be gl: ad to r receive it for the committee files. 

Mr. Mottonan. The next witness will be Mr. F. Leslie Body, secre 
tary, Ohio Valley Board of Trade. 

Mr. Bopy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish I 
could draw you a word picture of what it means to have a flood in the 
erritory. 

Che Ohio Valley Board of Trade represents over 1,000 members for 
the entire Wheeling-Steubenville metropolitan area, representing some 
65,000 citizens. Whenever there is a flood or the danger of a flood, 
eve reryDouy gets nervous and uneasy. “What will the crest be?” 
They know that industry will be suspended and shut down. 

1 “aa | like to say this, and I would like this to go in the record, 
Mr. Chairman, that during the last war, World War II, the industries 
of the greater Wheeling area had the distinguishment and the honor 
cf having had awarded to them more Army and Navy E awards for 
efliciency than any other district, industrial district in the entire 
United States, a credit of which we are very proud. 

Now, when our own citizens—business, industry, and commerce— 
are willing to tax themselves in addition to the taxes they are paying 
or flood protection it would seem there is merit in their request. 

Ww e try to be consistent. It is very hard to reconcile sometimes con- 
sistency when we ask for economy and yet we ask for an appropriation. 

This is one of those instances in our opinion when the Government 
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has a stake, not only in dollars and cents but in the productive capacity 
of the millions, that an appropriation as requested by the mayor and 
the Corps of Engineers is justified. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Body. 

The committee is well aware of the important industrial contributior 
made by this area to the national economy. 

Mr. Motronan. The next witness is Mr, Robert R. Jewell, vice 
preranent of the Wheeling Electric Co. and president of the Ohio 
‘alley Board of Trade. 

Mr. Jewreti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am 
going to present this as a statement of facts as printed by the Ohio 
Valley Board of Trade but I would like to call your attention to two 
paragraphs. 

According to the latest report of the Bureau of the Census, at. the 
time in Wheeling of 1936 proper, 104 manufacturing plants, 173 whole 
sales establishments, 1.043 retail establishments, a grand total of 1,687 
establishments representing 13,575 employees. These establishments 
conducted an aggregate value of sales of $120 million. 

Our wage payroll is nonrecoverable in the case of a flood, A_ loss 
occasioned by nonproduction and a loss in sales and profits are in a 
maiority of instances tangible and also nonrecoverable. 

A flood similar to that of 1936 would undoubtedly result in an aggre 
oute flood damage in excess of $15 million, due to an expanded increase 
in plant ] roduction capac ity, increased property value, and higher 
current wage scales. 

In presenting this report we would like to particularly call your at 
tention to the photographs entitled “Photo of Questionn: aire Replies 
From Indus ne and Business Affected by Flood.” 

In compiling this report which we are presenting, it was made 
from the replies we did receive from our business and manufacturing 
establishments. 

This is in line with a similar report we presented before the Civil 
Function Subcommittee on May 21, 1952, and we would like to present 
this as the facts in the case, as far as industry and business is concerned, 
particularly. 

Mr, Hann, Thank you, s 

Mr. Jeweitn. We hope we get some recognition. I happen to be 
in the utility business myself and I know something of the damage 
and the suffering of people other than industry that goes along wit! 
i 

nk you very much. 

Mn Motionan. I would like to introduce for the purposes of 
identification and also request that the record show their presence 
in support of the Wheeling Benwood flood wall, the Honorable 
(ndrew Schifiler, a former Congressman from the First Congressional 
District of West Virginia, representing the district in the 76th and 
78th Congresses, and former Congressman, Hon. Carl G. Bachmann, 
Member of the 69th, 70th, 71st, and 72d Congresses, majority whip 
in the 71st, and minority whip in the 72d. 

Mr. Hanp. We are glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Motitonan. And our distinguished city manager, Robert. L 
Plummer, city manager of the city of Wheeling. 
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Mr. Hanp. The Chair has recognized the presence of Congressman 
Bailey. 

Mr. Battey. I was raised around Wheeling and had to live with 

ese floods. Most of the water bothering the folks in Wheeling comes 
from my district in the mountain section of West Virginia and I am 

sympathy with what they are trying to do here. 


New CumpBertanp Locks anp Dam 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

JOHN LAUGHLIN, JR., INLAND BARGE LINES, INC. 

DAVID MATHEWS, JR., THE PITTSBURGH COAL EXCHANGE. 

G. C. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE CoO. 

LOWELL L. FRENCH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, UNION BARGE 
LINE CORP. 


Mr. Hann. The committee is happy to have with us this afternoon, 
Congressman James Fulton of Pennsylvania. We will be glad to hear 
from you, Congressman. 

Mr. kunron. 1 would like to sa shortly that while none of these 
lams are in my district I am extremely interested in their construction 

order to keep the river traflie open, upon which major portions of 
the iron and steel industry vitally depend. 

Phe total cost, I understand, will be $43 million for all 3 dams, 
7, 8, and 9, as against a repair cost which will just perpetuate these 
obsolete and inadequate facilities at $17 million. 

The Ohio River traffic has increased to 50 million tons from a 1945 
tonnage of 34 million tons of strategic materials in the iron and steel 
industry, and the whole tri-state industrial area of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. This question is a river problem rather than 
: district problem. 

We have several pictures here showing what we can describe as 
tragic conditions along a riverfront where such vital tonnage is being 
arried, 

[ am especially interested in seeing that the replacement of dams 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, shown by the pictures I have just given you, is com- 
pleted. This replacement of the 3 dams by 1 modern dam, will be a 
val economy in building, maintenance, and operation. Because we 
are in a situation where a major calamity could occur which would 
tie up the whole river, I believe as a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee that when things get that bad on our major artery in the 

teel districts, that we do need he slp. 

{ am pointing specifically to the bad condition of dam No, 7 

| have been to Greece and have seen the Corinth Canal and have 
seen that our Government completely repaired that canal for the 
(reek people and did an excellent job on it. 

When I see what is happening to our own rivers, with the decay of 
these ancient dam facilities that have been built without even rein- 
forcement, it worries me as a responsible Government official, as to 
our security. The walls in places look like clay banks. The tows 
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going through these dams now have to be broken into three parts, 
with added e xpense and extra time. With a threat hanging over us 
that a failure of any 1 of the 3 dams, could tie the whole river system 
up for a year, I believe that immediate action is indicated. 

With that I will introduce Mr. Laughlin of the National Steel 
Corp., attorney. 

May I say that I have appeared very rarely before the subcon 
mittees advocating appropriations, and I try to make my recommenda 
tions with great care. In this instance I am specific ally saying that 
believe that the dangerous lock is lock No. 7, and that we vole 
prompt action that can replace dams 7, 8, and 9 with one efficient dam 
of modern type. 

Mr. Lavenurn. Gentlemen, in the first instance, I would like to 
present for the record a statement of C. G. Gaylor, president of 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., one of the common carriers 
operating through these locks and dams. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

Mr. Lavuentrn. Also a statement of Lowell L. French, executive 
vice president of the Union Barge Line Corp., another carrier on th« 
river. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

Mr. Laventurn. I would also like to offer my own statement which 
has attached pictures showing the condition of these locks and dams, 
and copies of which have already been furnished to members of th: 
committee. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF G. C. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE Co.. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Wirn Respect TO THE PROPOSED NEw CUMBERLAND LOCKs AND 
DAM ON THE ONTO RIVER 


Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. is a common carrier. It provides general 
transportation service on the Mississippi River system, including the Ohio 
River as far north as the Pittsburgh industrial area. Its operations on the 
Ohio River offer to the public frequent service, upstream and downstream to and 
from Pittsburgh. During the year 1952, the company averaged better than 2 
tows a week in each direction for a total of 228 movements involving 779 barges 
moving up the river and 818 barges downstream. 

The foregoing movements passed through existing locks 7, 8, and 9 on the 
Ohio River which locks would be replaced by the proposed new locks and dam 
at New Cumberland, W. Va. Substantially all the raw materials and com 
modities which the company transports through these facilities are vital to the 
economic welfare of the country and to its national defense program. For 
example, we move large quantities of coal, fuel oil, fluospar, and scrap for the 
iron and steel industry and other important raw materials for other manu- 
facturers. Gasoline, benzol, alcohol, and sulfur are also transported in large 
quantities. Another important item of freight consists of various finished iron 
and steel products shipped from Pennsylvania steel-producing centers to many 
points along the Mississippi River system. During the year 1952 this com- 
panv alone carried, through locks 7, 8, and 9, 881,000 tons of freight, of which 
533.000 moved upstream and 348.000 downstream. Other water carriers, private 
and common, handle the same types of freight in bulk quantities through the 
same area. 

Under normal conditions, the advisability of constructing improved navigation 
aids is determined hy economic factors. There is a complete justification for 
the New Cumberland locks and dam project on this basis because it will serve 
to substitute a single modern facility for three obsolete locks and dams at a 
substantial reduction in operating and maintenance costs. Moreover, is will 
provide obvious economic advantages to shippers and carriers. However, our 
interest in the proposed project is not predicated on any economic advantage to 
our company; we believe the new facility is urgently needed to correct a dan- 





serous Situation which might conceivably cause the suspension of all river traffic 
he area for a long period of time. We know that locks 7, 8, and 9, particularly 
7, are in bad condition. Unless immediate and very expensive repairs are 
ertaken, a major failure at any one of the locks is a decided possibility. 
We know from our own experience through these locks that the views which 
ave expressed with respect to their condition are not in the least exag- 
ated. However, in order to obtain an independent opinion, not colored by 
self-interest, we have retained the engineering firm of Syerdrup & Parcel, Inc., 
St. Louis to make an independent examination of the locks. <A copy of their 
ort dated May 6, 1953, is attached to this statement. It should be noted that 
s report confirms the fact that the landlord lock wall at dam No, 7 is out 
lumb and that there is land slippage above it. The report also comments on 
veneral bad condition of the concrete at all of the dams and to this we may 
dd that there is only one lock at each of the dams so that if a lock failure should 
ir, traffic would be completely stopped unless the accident occurred at a time 
en the navigation pass was available. 


SveERDRUP & PARCEL, IN 
St. Louis 1, Vo., Vay 6, 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE Co., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


(Attention: Mr. G. C. Taylor, President.) 


GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your letter of April 27, 1953, we have just 
completed an inspection of Ohio River locks and dams 7, 8, and 9. 

lor the reasons set out hereinafter, we believe that you are adequately justified 

the interest of navigation as a whole and by your own activities in urging 
responsible agencies to proceed as rapidly as possible with the construction of 

ew lock and dam. 

‘he locks and dams in question were constructed during the period 1904 to 
I9i4. The locks are 110 feet wide and 600 feet long between the sliding-type 

es. Each dam has two beartrap weirs 91 feet in width for control of the 

iter. There is a navigable pass 600 feet wide through dams 7 and 9 and one 
7) feet wide through dam 8. The navigable pass through the dams is shut off 
during the periods of normal flow by a series of wickets and is left open for 
avigation during periods of high water. The lift at dam 7 is 6.9 feet, at dam 8 
the lift is 6.4 feet, and at dam 9 the lift is 7.4 feet. 

Dam 7 is located 36.5 miles below the head of the Ohio River and dams 8 and 9 
are located 46.4 and 56.1 miles, respectively, below the head of the river. These 
dams are operated and maintained under the jurisdiction of the district engineer, 
Pittsburgh district of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, located in 
he Federal Building at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The guide walls and lock walls are constructed of Mass concrete. Over wide 
areas, the concrete has eroded away to a depth of a foot, and, in some instances, 

e holes extend through the wall which is approximately 5 feet thick at the 
elevation of the most severe damage. There are no visual signs of any reinforcing 
steel in this concrete. The wickets were down at the time of the inspection, and 
the river stage was approximately 12 on the various gages. This permitted a 
detailed inspection of a considerable portion of the upper guide walls and the 

ills within the lock chambers. 

rhe elevation of the most severe damage is the elevation of the water when 
the dam wickets are up, and the deterioration of the concrete appears to he 

wring at a rapid rate. It was found at a number of places that pieces of 
oncrete could be readily pried off with a pocketknife, even though some of the 
nerete appears to be in sound condition below the surface. It appears that the 
creased rate of deterioration with the resultant increase in the annual main- 

ance cost has forced the postponement of needed repairs during the last few 
ars and, in general, the structures have an appearance of neglect. 

We were told by the personnel at the dams that the wickets and the bear traps 

the dam are in general the original ones. These are constructed of timber 

th metal hardware. They have been in place now for approximately 40 years 
from the wickets that we were able to inspect, a large number will have 

) be replaced each year in the near future. The timber portion of the wickets 

ow the water may be in good condition. The failures in the wickets occurs 

ar the top where the timber is subject to alternate wetting and drying. 


28690—53—pt. 2-—62 
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At dam 7 there appears to have been slippage of the hillside above the land 
ward lock wall. There are a number of visual indications of this movement 
The bank paving above the wall has buckled in a number of places and the 
lock wall is out of plumb and out of alinement. There is a railroad on the hil 
side ahove this wall and the powerhouse and dwellings associated with the lo 
and dam are in the area of slippage. 

There is only one lock at each of the dams, and during the periods when the 
locks are repaired, it is necessary to close the river to traffie except for short 
periods each day when the wickets are lowered and the navigation is permitt 
to pass the dam. Ordinarily, an effort is made to accomplish the repairs during 
the periods of moderate high water so that the wickets may be left in the lowered 
position and the river traffic may use the open-river navigation pass. It is 
diffi ult to obtain a balanced condition when the navigation pass is open as ther 
is always the possibility that high water will overtop the locks, which extend 
only a few feet above the normal pool level, and it becomes necessary to dis 
continue the repair work 

The machinery associated with the locks is in general more than 40 years 
old and of an obsolete type that may have to be replaced in the near future | 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining or making repair parts. The cost of making 
periodic repairs and repairs parts will soon be more expensive than replacing 

ie machinery 

The existing rolling lock gates are badly corroded due to the difficulty 
maintaining them below the water surface and in the areas where they are al 
ternately wet and dry. These have been in place some 40 years, and it will be 
necessary to make an increasing number of periodic repairs and eventually it 
will be more economical to renew them than to continue to make extensiv: 
repairs 


PROPOSED NEW CUMBERLAND LOCKS AND DAM 


The Corps of Encineers, United States Army have recommended as an eco 
omy measure that the existing locks and dams 7, 8, and 9 be replaced by a single 
modern dam and 21 locks at New Cumberland, W. Va. The site of the proposed 

am is 54.4 miles below the head of the Ohio River and a short distance aboy 
lock and dam 9 

One lock at the proposed dam would be the same size as the locks in the 
existing dams and the other would be twice as long. As veu well know. thi 
long lock, which would he 110 feet wide and 1,200 feet long, is large enough to 
handle modern size tows without breaking them. The dam as proposed would 
he g@@ the e type with several submergible lift gates for the passage of ice and 
dyift. This tyre of dam requires that all tows pass through the locks, but the 
total number of lockages per year will be less than if the present three dams ar 
retained 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPOSED NEW DAM 


The proposed new dam wonld offer several advantages not obtainable by co! 
tinned use of the existing wicket dams. 

F'rst, it permits ready maintetnance of a dependable year round minimw 
pool elevation. 

Second, the gates may be operated under all weather conditions from a brid 
above high water and ice flows with a minimum hazard to personnel. 

Third, there is a reduced bottom drag on the tows because of the increased 
depth of water over a large part of the water. 

Fourth, the average time for passage through this reach of the river will be 


less because of a reduction in the number of lockages. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If the progressive breakdown of the concrete walls is to be checked and the 
structural stability of the walls is to be maintained, a large portion of the walls 
should be faced with new reinforced concrete. This work of facing the walls 
with new concrete would eventually have to be extended to all of the eoncrete 
surfaces including the piers adjacent to the beartrap weirs. The concrete facing 
would reduce the present lateral clearances. We must point out that the life 
of the repaired walls would not be equal to that of new walls. 

In order that the ground slippage adjacent to lock 7 be stopped, we are of 
the opinion that a large portion of the earth surcharge behind and above the 
wall must be removed, that a subsurface drainage system must be installed, 
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ind that the buildings in this area would have to be removed or reconstructed 
other locations. This work would be an expensive undertaking, but we 
wlieve that it would be required to insure the future stability of the lock wall. 
No detailed comparative estimates of cost of repair or replacement have been 
ude but it is evident that the annual costs for maintaining a single new dam 
New Cumberland would be considerably less than the cost of maintaining the 
sisting three dams. The number of men required to maintain a 24-hour watch 
the new dam would be about one-third the number presently required or a 
eduction of 36 men. 
it is our opinion that the annual cost of maintaining the existing three locks 
d dams will increase rapidly during the coming years, and it is only a matter 
ime until these costs will more than compensate for the construction of a 
ew dam. It is also our understanding that the Corps Engineers have already 
shown that the cost of a new dam and maintaining such dam will be less than the 
ost of maintaining the existing three dams plus the additional benefits that may 
he derived from such new structure. This differential between the cost involved 
a new structure and the costs involved with the old structures will increase 
n favor of the new structure rapidly with the passage of time. 
Very truly yours, 
Sverpkur & PARCEL, INo., 
G. Woop SMITH, 
Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF LoweLL L. FRENCH, Executive VICE PRESIDENT, UNION 
BarGeE LINE Corp. 


The Mississippi River and its many tributaries form a vast network of navi- 
le streams, commonly called the Mississippi River system, which spreads 
tself throughout the midcontinental area extending from the Appalachian Moun- 
iins on the east to the Rocky Mountains on the west and from the Canadian 
border on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. It serves 31 States and 
erconnects the more important midwestern industrial and commercial centers 
such as Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Memphis, New Orleans, and many others. In 
1950. the barge lines operating on the Mississippi River system performed 33.5 
llion cargo ton-miles as against only 5.5 billion cargo ton-miles during 1931, 
which reflects an increase of more than 500 percent within a 20-year period. 
Tonnage on this inland waterway system is continuing to mount and year by 
ear barge-line transportation is being more firmly established as an important 
part of our national transportation system. 

At the northeastern tip of the Mississippi River system is the so-called Pitts- 
burgh Distriet, roughly embracing the territory along the Ohio River above its 
inile point 109 and including areas adjacent to the navigable portions of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. Considering only the channels with a 
tinimum depth of 9 feet, the aggregate length of the Pittsburgh District rivers 
s only about 6 percent of the Mississippi River system as a whole, but in the 
vear 1950 they carried approximately 28 percent of the total freight of» the 
entire system. 

The Pittsburgh District ranks third in the Nation industrially and its products 
are of vital importanee to the economic welfare of our country and to the national 
lefense. Unquestionably this position of industrial eminence ean be attributed 
largely to the availability and use of low-cost river transportation. The 39 
million tons of freight which moved on the local rivers in 1950 appears to be 
unple evidence of what this form of transportation means to our section of the 
ountry. 

The iron and steel industry—a basic industry serving the Nation’s require- 
ients during peace and war—is heavily concentrated in the Pittsburgh District 
nd depends to a considerable extent upon river transportation for the assembly 
f raw materials and the distribution of finished products. Although economy is 
one of the principal considerations, the steel companies realize that other meth- 
ods of freight carriage could not possibly be relied upon to handle the incredibly 
arge volume of tonnage needed to keep their plants in operation. Manufacturers 
of other products likewise depend upon the waterways to serve their transporta- 
lion needs involving the movement of a wide diversity of commodities and 
materials, 

A great amount of traffic moving on the Pittsburgh rivers originates and 
terminates locally but industry is also benefited otherwise by being able to use 
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river transportation for inbound and outbound interterritorial shipments which 
aggregate millions of tons annually. Local traflic consists predominantly of 
coal, coke, sand and gravel, gasoline, oil, limestone, iron and steel articles, and 
acids, all of which move in large annual tonnage volume. Outbound inter 
territorial shipments are made up of iron and steel articles of various kinds, 
sulfate of ammonia, benzol, acids, gasoline and oil, cement, slag, machinery 
newly constructed river barges, towboats and other floating equipment, con 
tractors’ equipment, ete. Inbound interterritorial movements involve gasoline 
lubricating oil, heating oil, iron and steel scrap, sulfur, coal, coke, iron, and stee! 
articles of diversified nature fluorspar, chemicals, acids, and many other things 
The volume of interterritorial tonnage is enormous and moves throughout the 
year without seasonal interruptions. 

The Pittsburgh district is served by many private and for-hire barge-line 
transrortation companies, including three of the largest common-carrier opera 
tors on the inland rivers and also a large contract carrier, all subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. These carriers maintain 
reguiarly scheduled sailines to and from the local area, affording shippers fre- 
quent and dependable service between all points on the Mississippi River system 
and the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway without transfer or rehandling of the 
freight en route; in other words, the cargoes move from point of shipment to 
destination in the same barges into which they were originally loaded. Barges 
are available for the handling of a wide variety of products: in fact, a suitable 
type can he provided fer the accommodation of practically anv kind of con 
modity. Covered barges are furnished for goods requiring protection from the 
elements; open barges are used for cargoes not susceptible to weather damage; 
and tank barges are sunplied for bulk-liquid shipments. Supplementing these 
services are many unregulsted for-hire barve-line companies onerating on ir- 
recular schedules which handle a considerable amount of traffic to and from 
this important industrial area 

The foregoing is intended only to emphasize the importance of Pittsburgh 
district industry to the national economy end the importance of river trans 
portation to that industry's continued survival. 

Locks and dams were constructed on ech of the district rivers in order to 
create navigable channels of sufficient depth to accommodate barge transporta- 
tion and also to imnound water to serve other imnortant multipurnose uses 
The failure of a single lock and dam structure would seriously disrupt the free 
flow of traffic with harmful effect on industrial production. Should the failure 
oceur at a lock and dam through which local and interterritorial traffic must 
pass in significant volume manv of the district major industrial operations would 
pe forced to shut down because of the lack of fuel, supplies and raw materials 
Additionally. the impounded water would nrobablyv he released because of the 
failure and communities, mills, and factories would suffer severely hecause of 
the leck of water supnly. The importance of this water supply to indnstry can 
well be illustrated by the fact that one large steel mill on the Ohio River in the 
P'ttshurch district normally uses about 360,000,000 gallons per 24-hour day 
This could be extremely disastrous at any time but even more so if the disruption 
occurred during a period of national emergency. 

Oh‘o River locks and dams Nos. 7, 8, and 9, a short distance downstream from 
the city of Pittsburgh, which were constructed ahout 40 years ago, are not only 
inadequate and obsolete according to present-day navigational requirements 
but have deteriorated to such an extent that they cannot be exnected to serve 
monv more vears without extensive and costly repairs. Lock and dam No. 7 
presents more of problem than do the other two structures because here the 
shere lock wall has moved riverward about 6 inches along its entire length of 
G00 feet and »s a resnit is now approximately 4 inches out of plumb. Total 
collanse wonld cause the lock to be closed to navigation for several weeks and, 
if the lock gate recesses were also damaved, it might require a full year to make 
repairs. The eondition of this unit is now so precarious that there is constant 
danger of failure, especially if it shonld be struck by a heavy tow of barges or 
anffer the ill effect of a severe flood. Now it so hanpens that this group of 
locks and dams is on a section, of the Ohio River which constitutes the gateway 
throrg’ which all interterritorial traffic moving from and to the industrial heart 
of the Pittsbureh District must rass and which stretch of river also carries a 
huge volume of local traffic. Failure of one of these units would paralyze river 
traffic, shut off the flow of raw materials and disrnpt production at mills and 
factories and, of course, prevent the forwarding of finished goods to other parts 
of the country. 


As long ago as 1944 the Corps of Engineers of the Department of the Army 
ecognized the need for replacement of locks and dams 7, 8, and 9, but nothing 
‘ould be accomplished at that time because of the war. However, in 1950 and 
again in 1952, the Corps of Engineers strongly recommended the complete aban- 
donment of these three obsolete facilities and the replacement thereof with a 
modern lock and dam installation at New Cumberland, W. Va., about 57 miles 
below Pittsburgh. Not only would the proposed replacement structure at New 
Cumberland eliminate the hazards and threats of failure now existing but 
would also provide navigational improvements which would better serve river 
transportation now and for a great many years in the future. In addition, 
and very importantly, there is the question of economy. No doubt it will take 

lions of dollars to keep the three aged and worn-out locks and dams in operat- 
ing condition during the next 10 or 15 years, money that could be more profitably 
used in the construction of a single modern facility that before too long will 
have to be provided anyway. Furthermore, the economy of operating 1 lock 
and dam instead of 3 such units is fairly obvious. For instance, a total of 54 
men is needed for the operation of 3 locks and dams whereas only 18 men are 
required to operate 1. The reduction of 36 men in operating forces, figuring 
the earnings of each at $5,000 annually, would represent a savings of $9,000,000 
over a 50-year period and this amount combined with other operating savings 
and added to the millions that might have to be spent for the rehabilitation and 
repair of present structures would go a long way toward paying for the new 
lock and dam. And then, of course, the benefits accruing to river transportation 
operations by reason of navigational improvements should not be overlooked, 
benefits that would be reflected in lower operating costs and, in turn, make 
possible lower transportation rates for the public. 

The contribution of river transportation to the Nation’s peacetime economy 
is well recognized, but it is likewise of invaluable benefit in periods of national 
emergency. During World War II hundreds of naval and other deep-sea military 
craft were constructed at shipyards on the Ohio River above lock and dam No. 7 
and floated to the Gulf of Mexico via the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. A dis- 
ruption which would have prevented the passage of those vessels would have 

been a serious blow to the war effort. 

With the cost of running the Federal Government being such as it is today, 
ve heartily subscribe to a program of economy wherever and whenever possible. 
However, we believe it is false economy to withhold the expenditure of money 
needed to keep in safe and efficient operating condition these improved rivers 
and facilities which have already been provided and contribute so greatly to the 
publie welfare. If the inland waterway system is to serve its purpose, channels 
must be maintained, obstructions removed, navigation aids provided and obsolete 
and inadequate lock and dam structures replaced. Private industry could not 
afford to keep spending money on worn-out facilities when replacement and 
modernization are the inevitable and proper solutions from the standpoint 
of good business practice. 

The United States Engineers have stated that the construction of the New 
Cumberland lock and dam would require about 4% years. Consequently, if 
construction were to be started this year it would not be completed and available 
for operation before 1958 at the earliest. Meantime, we would be hopeful that 
the three old locks and dams could be kept in serviceable condition pending 
completion of the new facility. 

We have been informed that the cost of the replacement facility would be 
approximately $45,000,000 which is indeed a lot of money but only one severe 
disruption in river traffic within the Pittsburgh area and the resultant stoppage 
of industrial production could easily cause losses amounting to as rhuch or more 
than the entire cost of the new project. 

We respectfully urge that your committee favorably consider making funds 
available immediately in order that this important project may be started 
promptly. 


NEw CUMBERLAND LOcKs AND DAM, OHTO RIVER 
SUMMARY 
The project: To construct a new dam and two modern locks on the Ohio River 


at New Cumberland, W. Va., to replace three locks and dams of obsolete design 
(erected between 1911 and 1914) between Midland City, Pa., and New Cumberland. 
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Expected cost: In the fiscal year 1953-54, between $2,000,000 and $3,000.00 
Total cost to 1958—59, approximately $43,000,000. 

Reason: Existing facilities are in a very hazardous condition, especialy 
lock 7 which is falling along the entire length of one wall. A major failur 
could close navigation along this highly industralized section for periods up te 
a year, with a loss of 12,000,000 tons of coal, steel, gasoline, oil, and other essentia 
commodities. Steel and power plants would be seriously crippled. 

Alternative: Repair existing facilities at a cost of $17,000,000, which would 
simply perpetuate obsolete navigation aids. 

Authorization: Not needed. 


BACKGROUND 


From almost every significant point of view, the Ohio River is one of tin 
most important inland waterways of the world. It is the vital link bhetwer 
the northern industrial States. such as West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and O} 
and the South and southern Gulf ports. The products which it bears in vast 
quintities are vital to national defense and to the economic welfare of th 
country ; among these are fuel oil, gasoline, and other petroleum products: ir 
and steel: coal and coke for the manufacture of iron and steel; sulphm 
sulphurie and other acids: fluorspar: benzol; toluol: limestone: and iron and 
steel scrap. Tonnages of traffic are immense and have been constantly increasing 
For example, in 1945 annual tonnage was about 34,000,000; in 1950 it approached 
50.000,000 tons. 

The iron and steel industry¥—a basic industry from the standpoint of national 
defense and economic welfare—is wholly dependent upon river transportatio 
vin the Ohio River. Steel manufacturers at Pittsburgh, Pa., Weirton, W. Va 
Steubenville, Ohio, Wheeling, W. Va., Ashland, Ky., and Portsmouth. Ohi: 
use the river extensively to ship their finished products. The heavy concentra 
tion of steel production below Pittsburgh receives practically all of its require 
ments of coking coal in barges which traverse the Ohio and much of its lime 
stone and other important operating supplies is delivered in the same manner 
Moreover, their dependence upon river transportation is not merely a matter 
of operating economy: if river shipments should be halted for any appreciahb 
leneth of time, other methods of freight carriage could not begin to supply t! 
incredibly large tonnage requirements of the steel producers. For example, 
single steel producer on the Ohio brings in almost 2.500.000 tons of coking 
coal a year for its blast furnaces: it would require at least 60,000 railroad cars 
to move that quantity of coal. 

Several important river carriers operate regular schedules on the Ohio 
River: among them, to mention only a few large onerations, are Union Barge 
Line Corp., American Barge Line Co. and Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co 
Private carriers are equally active, in that almost all of the steel producers 
and many coal companies move their own barges, laden with coal and other raw 
materials and finished products 

Other manufacturers in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Kentuc 
such as steel fabricators, are also dependent upon river transportation f 
various raw materials and operating sunplies such as steel, conl and fuel o 
Moreover, these smaller segments of industry ship substantial amounts of 
package freight bv water carriers to points on the Ohio, Mississippi and Missour! 
Rivers and the gulf ports. 

, THE PROJECT 


All of the coal and other raw materials for steel which move from the mines 
and other sources of supplv above and around Pittsburgh to the fimovortant 
steel producing areas on the Ohio River in West Virginia and Ohio must pass 
through Ohio River locks and dems 7, 8 and 9 located hetween Midland Cit\ 
Pa., and New Cumberland, W. Va., a distance of about 10 river miles. Th 
same is true of important finished products manufactured in the industria 
sections of Pennsylvania, of fuel oil and other operating supplies movine nort! 
ward to such sections and of other commodities which are transported in bot! 
directions. Three major steel producing companies have important iron and 
steel plants in the area. One large power plant is wholly dependent upon coal! 
moving through: all three locks and dams. The United States Air Force has 
fuel storage facilities helow the Mentgomery locks which receive their sunnlies 
over this section of the Ohio. These locks and dams are therefore the kevs 
navigation in the area and any interruptions to service through them would 
paralyze commerce and production in one of the most important industria! 
centers of the United States. 
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Over 12 million tons of traffic pass through lock 7 in a single year. Im 1951, 
there were 1,200,000 tons of iron and steel, 2 million tons of gasoline and oil, 
5.500.000 tons of coal and coke, 2,200,000 tons of sand and gravel. In 1952, 
34.000 river craft passed the site. In just 1 month of 1950, lock 7 locked through 

) separate tows, made up of 3,141 river craft. These statistics, selected more 
or less at random, provide conclusive proof of the vital importance of these 

vigation facilities from the standpoint of normal economic welfare and 

ional defense. 

Che inadequacy of these locks and dams—which were installed over 40 years 
ago and which are obviously obsolete when compared with other navigation facil 
ties on the Ohio—was recognized by the Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
he Army as early as 1944. However, nothing could be done at that time because 

mstruction work of this type was virtually suspended because of the war 
Later in 1950 and again in 1952, the corps did present data and plans for the 
replacement of these three obsolete facilities with a single modern installation 
of a dam and two locks at New Cumberland, W. Va., and it is the object of this 
statement to indicate briefly the reasons for supporting the project. 

rhe existing locks and dams are entirely obsolete with respect to present river 
traffic conditions for several reasons. In the first place, at each installation 
here is only one lock, with no provisions for emergencies In the second place, 
each lock is only 600 feet long, which is not sufficient to handle modern tows 
which in turn means that tows must be broken up—a procedure which delays and 
endangers the movement. Thirdly, the existing wicket-type dams present op 
erating difficulties in bad weather and under ice conditions. And finally, navi 
gation is obviously hindered by requiring lockage through three sets of locks, 
when only one lockage should be needed 

hese factors—and perhaps others—have no doubt been emphasized by the 

roponents of the project, because the proposed locks and dam at New Cumber 
land, W. Va., will provide modern facilities which will eliminate all of the 
disadvantages of the present arrangements and permit more economical opera 
tions on the river by carriers and other users, which like economies to the Gov 
ernment in its operation of navigation aids. These same factors, under normal 
conditions, should be sufficient to justify the project, but it is recognized that, 
in the present state of the economy, any so-called “new” project requires better 
justification than the fact that it is desirable from an economic viewpoint It is 
therefore appropriate to consider the fact that this is not a “new” project and 
that its approval is not merely a matter of economic desirability 


REASONS FOR APPROVAI 


The systematic and orderly improvement of navigation facilities on the Ohio 
River, to meet the needs of increasing traffic, is an established policy. It has 
been in effect for many years. As a matter of fact, the proposed project has 
been authorized under the River and Harbor Act of 1909, so that additional 
authorization is not needed. Considering the past history of Ohio River improve 
ments, it would be absurd to consider the project as a “new” development, which 
might be the case, for example, if there was a request to build a new canal or to 
develop navigation facilities on a previously nonnavigable river or section of a 
river, 

This point is emphasized if we examine the fundamental reason for the project. 
Locks 7, 8, and 9 are inadequate, not only because there are single locks of 
limited length, but also because they are in deplorable condition from an operating 
point of view. It is possible that any one of them may have to be closed for 
repairs at any time because of a major failure, which would be absolutely 
disastrous for the essential traffic which moves through these sections of the 
Ohio River and this danger is particularly acute at lock 7 where the landward 
lock wall has been moving toward the river. At the present time, the entire 
length of the wall (600 feet) has moved almost 6 inches, with the result that it 
is about 3% inches out of plumb. A total collapse would of course close the lock 
to navigation for at least 6 weeks and, if the gate recesses were damaged, for 
perhaps a full year. If the maximum damage occurred, there would be no 
adequate substitute methods of transportation to handle the 12 million tons 
which traverse this area and water carriers would have to suspend business 
completely. 

[t is not our intention to predict that such a disaster may occur this year or 
next; we do believe, however, that the condition of these locks and dams is such 
that if the new project is begun immediately and completed in 1958, five years 
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from now, we will have stretched our margin of safety to the limit. Asa result, 
each year of delay in the approval of the project increases the hazard to naviga 
tion to the breaking point. One only need examine the photographs attached to 
this statement to realize that all three facilities are now in hazardous condition 

Moreover, it is no answer to say that the hazard can be overcome by extensive 
interim repairs to existing dams. Such repairs will be very costly, about $17 
million; they will not delay for very long the need for replacing the repaired 
facilities and, in the interim, shipping on the Ohio River will suffer not only the 
disadvantages of obsolete navigation facilities but also the costs of delays arising 
from repair work. It would not make sense to spend $17 million to provide 
facilities which, because of their inadequacy, would not be built today. 

The deterioration problem on these obsolete facilities is indeed acute. Repair 
is not the solution, because it would be costly, not only to the Government, but 
also to the shippers and taxpayers. Delay is not the answer, as it would be wit! 
respect to a wholly new project, because, on the Ohio River, the replacement of 
worn-out facilities, in accordance with a previously established policy of provid 
ing navigation aids to meet current traffic conditions, is a matter of maintenance 
rather than the creation of a new program. 

The cost of the project will be substantial—more than $40 million—but spread 
over 5 years, appropriations will not be significant items in the overall budget 
$2 million to $3 million would suffice for the coming fiscal year. And a single 
serious breakdown on the Ohio might conceivably cost shippers, carriers, and 
producers a loss equal to the entire cost of the project. 

The Corps of Engineers has made an exhaustive study of this project and of 
the hazards inherent in the continuation of existing, obsolete facilities. It seems 
safe to assume that it would confirm the statements made above, if requested to 
express its views on the subject. 

Mr. Lavueuurn. Gentlemen, normally when you have under consid. 
eration the construction of a new navigation fac ility the determining 
factor is the economic advantage to be obtained by a new structure as 
compared with an obsolete facility. 

This particular project which would involve the replacement of ° 
old locks and dams by 1 modern lock and dam has often just economi 
advantages, not only to the Government in reduced maintenance, but 
also the shippers in reduced lockages. 

I think the economic advantages are apparent. 

We are not approaching this project on that basis, however. 

The fact of the matter is that the existing facilities are in a de 
plorable condition, and we have been informed by the Army engineers, 
and also by our own independent engineers and by our own operating 
people that all three of the existing facilities are in grave condition 
from the standpoint of the danger of major failure. 

Now that is particularly true with respect to loc k 7. At the present 
time, the entire lock wall has moved 7 inches toward the river and is 
t inches out of plumb. There is land slippage behind that wall. If 

should collapse, no doubt it would collapse all along the lock. If 
that should happen we estimate that traffic, all traffic on the river 
would be suspended for at least 6 weeks. 

If the lock sills should be damaged by the collapse, all traffic would 
be suspended for a year. 

Now any person who lives in Pittsburgh can tell you what it would 
mean to suspend traffic on the Ohio River at this point for 12 months. 
Among other things, Wheeling Steel Corp. and Weirton Steel Co. are 
entirely dependent upon these facilities for their coking coal. Jones 
& Laughlin are dependent upon these facilities for ice coking coal at 
its Aliquippa works. 

Jones & Laughlin, United States Steel Corp., Crucible Steel Corp. 
and several other companies in the Pittsburgh area ship their fuel 
oil to these plants through these locks. 
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By the same token all the steel producers in the Pittsburgh area 
ship very large quantities of steel products downriver through these 
loc ks. 

In 1 year alone, there were 12 million tons of traffic which passed 
through lock 7, consisting of 1,200,000 tons of iron and steel; 2 million 
tons of gasoline and oil; 5,500,000 tons of coal, and 2,200,000 tons of 
standard gravel. 

In 1 year alone, 34,000 river craft passed this site. In 1 month, 
lock 7 locked through 595 separate tows. 

Now the commodities we are talking about—coal, steel, iron and 
steel scrap, gasoline, fuel oil, and the like, are all absolutely essential 
commodities to the Pittsburgh area and the Pittsburgh steel-producing 
center. 

If you could just imagine—now here is 1 producer, the Weirton 
Steel Co. which uses 25 million tons of coal a year, all of which, every 
bit of which, passes through locks 7, 8,and 9. If any one of those locks 
should fail or have a major failure and traflic would be suspended 
for a year, it would simply paralyze that company, which would mean 

e loss of approximately—well, I cannot tell you how much tonnage 
of steel production. We only know that we could never supply our 
mills by rail. That simply there are not that many railroad facilities 
available. 

Now perhaps I have already taken too much time, gentlemen. 
There is only one other thing, I would like to point out. 

This new project would cost more than $40 million, but to place 
these existing locks and dams in operating condition where they 
would be safe would cost $17 million. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Furron. Would you tell the committee how many railroad 
cars it would take to supply the vital need of coking coal for blast 
furnaces for a single steel producer of 2,500,000 tons a year ? 

Mr. Lavenurn. About 60,000 cars. 

Mr. Furron. It is impossible to get that number of freight cars in 
addition to those currently in use. This river area is therefore vital 
to our security. 

Mr, Marnews. I would like to file a statement for the National 
Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America, the people 
who take the tows through these lines. 

I also have one other on the Propeller Club of the United States. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow.) 

PITTSBURGH 22, Pa. 


New CUMBERLAND DAM, OHIO RIVER—STATEMENT OF DAvIp MATHEws, Jr. 


Dear Str: My name is David Mathews, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Exchange, which was organized in 1870 and has since that time repre- 
sented the leading steel corporations, coal companies, bargelines and sand and 
gravel companies in the Pittsburgh district. Our members, who are listed on 
the attached letterhead, ship some 40 million tons annually by river in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

We consider the proposed New Cumberland Dam on the Ohio River, which 
will be a replacement for existing locks and dams Nos. 7, 8, and 9, to be the most 
important and vitally necessary river project in the Nation, first because of the 
emergency nature of the product and secondly because of the important tonnage 
it will accommodate. 
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The existing dams were built the period from 1904 to 1914 and are not only 
worn out but have outlived their usefulness. They are in such deplorable ¢on- 
dition that complete failure is imminent at all times. The pictures which ac- 
company this statement will bear out this remark. The wall at lock 7 has been 
moving for some time. Its eventual failure is absolutely certain. Just when 
it will happen is guesswork. Since it will take at least five years to build the 
New Cumberland Dam, we are justifiably concerned that failure will oecur be- 
fore the new dam is built To wait any longer to begin construction is to invite 
disaster, because there will most certainly be a stoppage of traffic on the Ohio 
River for a long period of time. We believe it would be false economy to attempt 
to repair the present locks, since the most conservative estimates of putting them 
in reasonable safe condition, not even first-class condition, amount to $17 million 
The common practice in the area, both upstream and downstream, now includes 
tows up to 22 barges in size. They cannot be handled in an efficient manner 
through the old locks. The ever-increasing tonnage through the area demands 
that more modern facilities be provided. 

The new dam will impound a pool 22.7 miles in length and will provide 2 sets of 
locks, the larger being 1,200 feet long and 110 feet wide and the smaller 600 
feet long and 110 feet wide. These will accommodate a tow of 22 barges, each 26 
feet wide and 175 feet long with a cargo of some 22,000 tons at.a draft of 85 
feet. The new dam was proposed first in 1944 when the tonnages through the 
locks were only somewhat more than half that at present as shown by the 
following statistics: 


. 1944 1952 


Tons Tons 
7, 406, 300 | 11, 928, 24 


5, 412, 320 | 10, 557, 850 
6, 126, 025 | 8, 631, 80 


The sharp upward trend of traffic more than justifies the expenditure of funds 
ere is a balanced reciprocity of trade between Pittsburgh and southern points 
ie upstream tonnage equals that downstream and the sharpest increases have 
been in petroleum and chemical products. It is well to remember the vital 
part played by the Ohio River in the movement of petroleum products to the 
North and East during World War II, when they could not be moved by tanker 
hecause of the submarine menace. This tonnage has not lessened since the wat 
but has in fact doubled. The movement of such tonnage again in a national 
emergency is a vital necessity to this nation. Such traffic could move more 
quickly and more economically with the proposed modern structure than through 
the old locks with their danger of failure. If the inland shipbuilding program 
should again become necessary, the burden on existing locks and dams coupled 
with the natural increases in tonnage would most certainly result in failure, 

New Cumberland Dam will replace three worn-out structures with their high 
maintenance costs. Modern engineering and construction methods together with 
better materials will provide a structure which can last almost indefinitely. The 
estimated costs over a 5-year period are as follows: 


r 


Mr 
T! 


Previous appropriation for plans $229, 000 
Ist vear construction 2, 000, 000 
2d year construction ~ 10, 000, 000 
3d year construction 16, 500, 000 
{th year contruction _ 12, 500, 000 
oth vear construction ‘ 4. 371, 000 


Total ; aaa 45, 600, 000 


The estimated cost of existing structures to place them in reasonably good 


serviceable condition : 


Lock and Dam: 
a ~----~ 9H, 210, ODO 
& __.._ 8, 860, 000 
7 ~~ 8,840, 000 


Total 16, 910, 000 
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It can readily bee seen from the above faets and figures that the existing 
vks and dams are rapidly approaching their end, which is to be expected after 
ue 45 to 55 years use. It would be poor economy to spend $17 million to patch 
and repair locks and dams which are obsolete and not capable of handling 
ern tows and do not fit in with modern transportation methods, 
Full economic realization of a modern integrated system of transportation will 
be possible until these antiquated locks are replaced. They are holding 
pack progress in waterways traffic. They are inadequate for present needs and 
nnot hope to cope with future traffic. They will constitute a bottle-neck in 
tional emergency. On the other hand, New Cumberland Dam will be com- 
etely modern, will have a much longer life expectancy at lower maintenance 
st. The assured traffic which must of necessity pass through it more than 
istifies Construction. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, for the above reasons, urges Congress to 

ppropriate sufficient funds to begin immediate construction of New Cumberland 
s and dam, Ohio River. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Davip MATHEWS, 
Seeretary-Treasurer, 
May 15, 1953 
May 11, 1953. 

AIRMAN, 

Subcommitte on Civil Functions and Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: The Propeller Club of the United States, Port of Pittsburgh, is 
composed of members representing industries utilizing the rivers and a large 
umber of businesses vitally interested in river transportation on the Mississippi 
River system in general, and the Monongahela, Allegheny, and Ohio Rivers in 
articular. I, as chairman of the rivers and harbors committee of this organi- 

ition, have been directed to write you and other members of your subcommittee 

» inform you of the necessity this organization feels for proceeding immediately 
vith the construction of a new lock and dam on the Ohio River at New Cumber- 

d, W. Va. This new lock and dam to replace the present locks and damis 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

The existing structures at Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are not only inadequate for modern 
river transportation but are between 45 and 55 years old and have deteriorated 
o the extent that failure has become an ever present possibility. Such a failure 
iid be calamitous to the large steel and power plants situated downstream 

the Ohio River below these locks and dams. Photographs of these structures 
showing the terrible condition to which they have deteriorated are herewith 
ibmitted to your committee. 

Che estimated cost to repair the existing structures is approximately $17,000,- 
000. Sinee the proposed new lock and dam at New Cumberland would replace 
three locks and dams, labor operating costs would be reduced to approximately 

e-third of the labor cost of now operating the existing three locks. We do not 
ive figures to show what these savings would be but understand during the 

eful life of the new lock and dam at present rates of pay it would at least 
equal the estimated cost to repair the existing structures. To spend the above 
amount of money on these old structures seems to us would be a waste of money. 

lonnage passing through locks 7, 8, and 9 has increased tremendously since 
the war. The tonnage passing through lock No. 7, for instance, in 1944 was 
7,500,000 tons, in 1942 it was 12,000,000 tons. It is obvious what the effect would 
be, should this dam fail, upon industries depending upon coal for operations 
which is transported by river from the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers and 
which must pass through this lock. 

In addition to coal, large tonnages of steel products from the Pittsburgh 
listrict are transported south. <A great volume of gasoline and oil is moved 
orth upstream to the Pittsburgh district. In recent years in addition to the 
lownstream movement of coal a considerable tonnage is also brought upstream 
from the Huntington, W. Va., district. Loeks and dams Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are 

tal links in this transportation system and failure of any one of them would 
create a chaotic condition in the procurement by industry of the vital supplies 

w transperted over this system. 

We have referred to possible failure of the existing structures a number of 

nes. We regret being repetitious but the fear of such failure is the principal 

otivating factor influencing us in stressing the urgency for replacing the 


Vol 
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existing facilities with the New Cumberland lock and dam, especially when we 
consider the time element involved. It is estimated the new lock and dam could 
not be constructed and placed in operation in much less than 5 years if begun now 
The Propeller Club, Port of Pittsburgh, has given this project serious study 
and consideration and for the reasons given above respectfully urges that 
Congress appropriate the necessary funds to begin immediately the construction 
of the New Cumberland lock and dam on the Ohio River. 
Very truly yours, 
PROPELLER CLus, Port oF PrrTrsrureH, 
W. J. Kewry, 
Chairman, Rivers and Harbors Committee 


May 16, 1953 
Subject: New Cumberland Dam—Ohio River. 


CHAIRMAN, 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: My name is W. H. Griffith, secretary and business representative of 
the National Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America, Local No. 25 
with headquarters in suite 1000 Standard Life Building, in Pittsburgh, Pa. We 
are a labor organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. How 
ever, Harbor 25, as we are known, was organized in 1890 for the purpose of 
encouraging proper developments of the western rivers for navigation and con 
merce. Our present organization of some 300 members has grown out of th 
group of founders. Each of our members is a federally licensed master, mate, or 
pilot who earns his livelihood by transporting various types of cargo on the rivers 
These men hold licenses over various reaches of the rivers from the headwaters 
of te Monongahela and Allegheny down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans 

We are vitally interested in the proposed New Cumberland Dam on the Ohi 
River and consider it to be the No. 1 waterways project. The present locks 7, §, 
and 9, which would be replaced, are old and worn out. They are dangerous to 
navigate from the standpoint that any good bump might put them out of com 
mission. This is especially true at lock 7, where the wall along the shore which 
we use all of the time is gradually moving. We are afraid that it will collapse 
and stop navigation entirely. 

Such a catastrophe would mean unemployment in our ranks during the long 
period of time which would be required to rebuild it. It would also mean 
unemployment in the mines and mills because coal could not be shipped by barge 
All of the mills and factories in the great Pittsburgh steel center have operations 
based upon receipt of coal and other raw materials for making steel by barge 
There are no rail facilities to handle the tonnage even if railroad cars were 
available. 

We understand from discussing this matter with engineers and river operators 
that it will take at least 5 years to build New Cumberland Dam. It is impera 
tive that work begin at once. We have been able to get no assurance from any 
responsible authoritv that the old locks will last for 5 more years. To delay 
any longer is to invite sure disaster. We sincerely believe this work should 
have been begun years ago. 

Our members are just as economy minded as anyone else and we don’t like 
to pay high taxes any more than anyone else, but we would far rather pay taxes 
then to be out of work 

We have been told that it will cost about $17.000,000 to rebuild the present 
locks to the point where they are fairly safe. We do not believe that such an 
evpenditure would be wise. The present locks are too small for the kind of 
tows that we are being asked to take throngh them now. We are taking tows 
through locks 7, 8, and 9 that are more than 1,100 feet long and the tonnages 
we are hauling are twice what they were 10 vears ago. Weare aware of a great 
manv new nower plants and factories that are to be built along the Ohio River 
which will increase the tonnage even more. The old locks are not equipped to 
handle this tonnage and they should be renlaced at once. 

We sincerelv urve the Congress of ‘the Tnited States to apnvropriate sufficient 
funds to begin construction of New Cumberland Dam this fiscal year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. Grirrira, 
Secretary and Business Representative. 
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Mr. Maruews. We handled about 40 million tons of coal a year in 
Pittsburgh. We handle most of the tonnage that goes through 7, 
s, and 9. I want to emphasize Mr. Laughlin’s statement as being 
true in every respect. It has not been exaggerated one bit. 

We are very much concerned that the walls are going to fail in 
lock 7. I have been to the division engineer in Cincinnati and also 
to the chief engineers in Washington to determine just what the 
situation was. It is estimated it will take 5 years to build the new 
dam and neither of the Army engineers could give us any assurance 
that lock 7 will not fail before New Cumberland Dam can be built. 
They say that the wall is definitely going to fail and it is guesswork 
is to when it is going to happen. If it does happen, we will have no 
river shipping for 1 year. It will be a disaster to the steel industry. 

There is a reciprocity of trade between the ocean ports and Pitts- 
burgh. The tonnage upstream equals the tonnage downstream, 

During the war we moved millions and millions of gallons of 
gasoline and other petroleum products up through the Ohio River 
because we could not ship it by sea on account of the submarine menace. 
That tonnage has not lessened, it has doubled. 

[f the national emergency becomes more acute it is going to get 
even greater, and these old antiquated locks that are 45 and 50 years 
old cannot stand that kind of traffic. 

Mr. Fuxrtron. There is no reinforcement whatever in these locks. 

Mr. Matuews, That is right. 

A modern dam today lke at New Cumberland with modern engi- 
neering methods and materials will last indefinitely. It is not a short 
period investment. It is a long-range investment which can be kept 
going indefinitely. 

It is like any other big business, Congressman. 

Steel corporations and other big businesses have to invest capital 
for new plant equipment and that is what has to be done on the Ohio 
River. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, sir. 


Great LAKES SURVEY 
WITNESSES 


LYNDON SPENCER, PRESIDENT, LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

N. R. DANIELIAN, PRESIDENT, GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is glad to have Adm. Lyndon Spencer, 
who is here to testify on the Great Lakes survey. 

Mr. Spencer. My name is Lydon Spencer and I am president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association with offices in Cleveland, Ohio. The as- 
sociation has 26 member companies who operate 331 dry bulk cargo 
vessels on the Great Lakes. The vessels are engaged mainly in the 
transportation of iron ore, limestone, coal and grain. 

Fifty-two projects for navigational improvements around the Great 
Lakes have been recommended by the Corps of Engineers and ap- 
proved by Congress, but await funds for completion. In the same 
irea, the Corps of Engineers has been directed by Congress to make 
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18 survey reports or preliminary examinations and all these await 
funds for completion. In the same area, the Corps of Engineers has 
been directed by Congress to make 18 survey reports or preliminary 
examinations and all these await funds for accomplishment. Th 
proposed budget for civil works for 1954 carries funds for partia 
complet ion of just one of the approved projects. 

‘These figures sre not quoted as a method of protest or criticisn 
of the contemplated action of Congress in reducing funds for ei, 
works. The Lake Carriers Association, and all its member com 
panies, are as interested in economy in Government as are the member 
of this subcommittee. We understand why this Congress desires to 
go slow in the appropriation of funds until it has had an opportunity 
to investigate and evaluate the national and world situation. 

All of these projects and reports are necessary if the Great Lakes 
are to continue to provide the lowest cost transportation in the world 
and meet the demands of the national economy as they have done in 
the past. They should all be accomplished as soon as “possib He. One 
of them, however, is of such importance that we would be remiss 
in not drawing it to your attention at this time. It is a resolution 
adopted by the Committee on Public Works of the Senate on March, 
25, 1958, which requests the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors “to review the report entitled “Great Lakes— Connecting 
Waters, Principal Harbors and River Channels,’ ” published as House 
Document No. 253, T0th Congress, Ist session, and other pertinent 
reports, with a view to determining the advisability of proceeding 
at this time with improvements in the Great Lakes connecting channels 
necessary to provide a channel depth of at least 27 feet. and with a 
view to preparing up-to-date estimates of the cost of such improve 
ments. 

I should like to take just a few minutes to point out the importance 
of having work start immediately on this review. 

The critical points in Great Lakes transportation are in the con 
nections between the lakes, for example, inthe St. Marys River bet wee! 
Lakes Superior and Huron and in the St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair 
and Detroit River between Lake Huron and Erie. These connecting 
waters are al! improved channels under the supervision of the Corps 
of Engineers. As presently maintained, the downbound channels 
provide approximately 25 feet of water at low water datum. 

Low water datum is a reference mark used by the Corps of Engi 
neers. It is different for the several lakes, but in all cases represents 
an average lake level. Sometimes the water levels are above and 
sometimes below low water datum. 

You gentlemen will understand that when 25 feet of water is 
available in the channels, the vessels cannot load to a draft of 25 feet. 
Allowance must be made for squat, wind, waves and other factors. 
In recommending safe drafts to its member companies, which is done 
twice a month, the Lake Carriers Association makes an allowance 
of 30 inches for the various factors. So, if 25 feet of water is avail- 
able in the channels, a vessel can load to only 22 feet 6 inches with 
safety. 

Among the 31 vessels presently enrolled in the association are 6 
whieh are permitted by the load line regulations administered by the 
U.S. Coast Guard to load to depths greater than 22 feet 6 inches by 
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mounts varying from 4 to 42 inches. ‘That is to say, one-fifth of the 

present fleet of bulk cargo vessels on the Great Lakes can load with 
safety to depths greater than that for which the channels were 
designed, 

If the water in the Great Lakes were at low water datum at the pres 
ent time, the loss in carrying capacity this year would amount to just 
under 4 million tons. Fortunately the w: oan 's are quite a bit above 
ee and the loss may be held to less than 1 million tons. But 
the water is in a fall ing cy cle and the loss will be greater in succeed ing 
years. 

Mr. Hanp. I have heard an awful lot of talk about the increased 
levels of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Spencer. Last year they were very high and the year before 
they were high. This year the ‘vy are well ‘above low water datum but 
they are still rather high, but about a foot less than last year. 

Mr. Hann. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Spencer. Due to the addition of many new large vessels during 
the past 3 years, this potential loss may easily amount to 714 million 
tons per year by 1963. 

The trend on the Great Lakes is definitely to larger vessels for 
economic reasons. A ton of iron ore can be carried from Lake Su 
perior to Lake Erie in a 700-foot vessel for approximately nineteen 
cents a ton less than in a vessel under 600 feet. For this one reason, 
every vessel built on the Great Lakes since 1925 has been more than 
600 feet in length. The saving fails to materialize when the boats 
cannot be loaded to capacity. 

At the time the present channels were authorized the largest vessel 
had a length of 620 feet, a beam of 64 feet and a depth of 33 feet. 
Compare that with the largest vessel at the present time, which has a 
length of 714 feet, a beam of 71 feet 6 incaes and a depth of 38 feet 
6 inches, and you vill readily see why it is necessary that the existing 
channels be enlar ged. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the reason for that differential per ton. Does 
that have an effect on labor? 

Mr. Srencer. You can run it with the same personnel and a little 
more fuel but very little. 

The general importance of the connecting channels can be seen from 
the volume of traffic using them. Comparison with the traffic at the 
time the present channels were authorized will also be illuminating. 


Traffic (in tons) 
St. Marys River | Detroit River 


1950... __- 110, 163, 373 127, 291, 663 
1926 ‘ | 85, 679, O87 95, 003, 604 


Increase ‘ ‘ 24, 484, 286 32, 288, 059 


32, 


Percent increase 2814 34 


We believe deepening of the connecting channels can be justified 
economically but we are sure that deepening is required for the de- 
fense of this country. Knowing that 80 and 85 percent of the iron 
ore used in the manufacturing of steel in the United States is moved 
over the Great Lakes, it takes no imagination to realize how important 
it is that the vessels used in this trade be utilized to their full capacity. 
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If we are unfortunate enough to become embroiled in another armed 
conflict, the steel mills will need every last ton of iron they can get 
and there is no assurance that any of it can be brought in from foreign 
countries. 

Deepening of the connecting channels cannot be accomplished ove1 
night, no matter how great may be the emergency. M: iny factors a 
involved and only an exhaustive study of the whole problem will 
determine the best and most economical procedure. It is quite prob 
able that from 7 to 10 years will elapse from the time such a study 
is undertaken until improved channels become available to navig ration. 
Both economic and defense reasons demand that the study be star*¢ 
at once. ; 

Congress has directed the Corps of Engineers to make a study to 
determine if and how the levels of the Great Lakes can be controlled 
to prevent the wide fluctuations that presently exist. Preliminary 
work on this study has already started. Good sense dictates that the 
study of the connecting channels be carried on concurrently because 
there is a definite relationship between the outlets of the lakes and 
the water levels of the lakes. 

Of all the 70 projects on the Great Lakes awaiting funds, a study 
of the connecting channels is the only one for which the Lake Carriers 
Association makes a plea for funds during 1954. The others are 
important but this one is so necessary to national defense that any 
delay in getting it started would be false economy and might be 
calamitous. 

Representatives of the Corps of Engineers have estimated that the 
review report on the connecting channels directed by the Senate Com 
mittee on Publie Works will cost in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
The members of this subcommittee are urged to make such an amount 
available in the budget for 1954 in order that the study may get under 
way this year. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you. The committee very much appreciates your 
statement. 

Mr. Spencer. Everybody asks how this connects with the St. 
Lawrence waterway. You cannot get far with the ships you get 
through the St. Lawrence waterway unless this is done. That is 
going to be 27 feet. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Spencer. Thank you very much for letting me talk. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Danielian. 

Mr. Danrevian. I would like to submit this statement and emphasize 
certain phases of the statement orally. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection the statement will be included. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF 
N. R. DANTELIAN, PRESIDENT 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 


In support of appropriation for new Cost Estimate for deepening Great Lakes 
Connecting Channels 


My name is N. R. Danielian. I am president of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association with offices at 821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association represents the interests of the Great Lakes-St. 
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Lawrence Valley, both official and private, in the development of the resources 
the area in the interest of national welfare and national defense. There are 

affiliated with us, by membership, contributions, representation on our board of 
ectors, the principal State and municipal governments and industries of the 
rea. I would like at this time, to present for the record a brief descriptive 
mphlet of the purposes, organization, and partial list of members. 

his association appears today in support of sufficient appropriations to carry 
out the purposes of a resolution approved by the Senate Public Works 
Committee on March 25, 1953. 

rhis resolution requests a review of the report entitled “Great Lakes Con- 
necting Waters, Principal Harbors and River Channels,” published as House 
Document No, 253, 70th Congress, Ist session, and other pertinent reports, with a 

ew to determining the advisability of proceeding with improvements in the 
Great Lakes connecting channels necessary to provide a channel depth of 27 
feet, and within a view to preparing up-to-date estimates of the cost of such 

iprovements. We understand that such a thorough going review and prep- 
ration of a new up-to-date cost estimate will require an appropriation by this 
mmittee of about $125,000. 

In addition to our association, this request also has the unanimous support 
f the following organizations: American Association of Port Authorities, 
Great Lakes Harbors Association, Lake Carriers Association, Governor’s Com- 

ittee of Minnesota, and the Governor’s Committee of Wisconsin, as well as 
many shipping and industrial interests in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
rea 

The Great Lakes connecting channels to which we refer are: 

1. The St. Marys River between Lakes Superior and Huron. 

2. The Straits of Mackinac between Lakes Huron and Michigan. 
The St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit River between Lakes 
Huron and Erie. 

In their natural state the Great Lakes constitute the world’s greatest inland 
aterway system. For Lake Erie, the shallowest of the five Great Lakes, depths 

ong the steamer tracks averafie about 75 feet. The only physical deterrents 

shipping over this system have been the depth limitations in the connecting 
hannels 

rhese connecting channels have been progressively improved by the Federal 
Government since about 1890 as the expanding shipping conditions have neces- 
tated. As shipping interests have felt that new channel improvements were 
eeded, they have followed the normal procedure of obtaing necessary authori 

tion for a survey by the Army engineers. Since 1890 over 20 such investiga- 

s and reports have been submitted. 

The nautical distance of St. Marys River, St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and 
Detroit Rivers combined (but exclusive of the Straits of Mackinac) aggregates 
bout 154 miles. Under the presently authorized improvements through these 
connecting channels, depths of 25 feet generally prevail in the two-way and 
lownbound channels, Those channel distances aggregate about 113 miles. 
Upbound only 21 foot lanes exist at two locations, viz, to the west side of Neebish 
Island in the lower St. Marys River, and through a portion of the Detroit River, 

ombined distance for these upbound lanes of some 22 miles. 

The latest investigation report filed by the Army engineers concerning the 
mnecting channels is that submitted in 1947, designated House Document 335. 
It recommended a new Poe lock at the Soo, together with certain isolated channel 
mprovements, all subsequently authorized by the Congress. It contained a 
egative recommendation, however, for any comprehensive deepening of the 
verall connecting-channels project. 

The finding of Document 335 was predicated upon the composition of the Great 
Lakes fleet existing in 1945-46, when investigations were under way. Since that 
ime the vessel fleet has undergone radical change, as already brought out by 
other witnesses before this committee. 

Prior to the fall of 1952, the improvement of the connecting channels to 27-foot 
depth was an element in the overall Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project, 
sa part of United States obligation assumed in the agreement of 1941 with 
Canada, , 

While the Army engineers over the last two decades have submitted cost esti 

ates for deepening the connecting channels to a depth of 27 feet, as a part of 
he overall St. Lawrence seaway development, they have never been authorized 
to make a thoroughgoing survey investigation in the normal manner, covering 
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the cost and feasibility of a 27-foot improvement through the connecting channels 
in the light of current conditions, and standing on their own, independent of th, 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Consequently the have not filed a separate report, formally, on such a project 
Such cost estimates as have been filed in recent years by the engineers for a 
27-foot development through the connecting channels have been subject to a good 
deal of criticism by opponents of the St. Lawrence project. Even the engineers 
do not contend that their cost estimates for the connecting channels are of th 
same degree of firmness as those for the 27-foot navigation facilities proposed 
for authorization in the international rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 
under the Wiley-Dondero bills pending in the Congress. The cost for deepening 
the connecting channels to 27 feet, according to the testimony rendered by Genera] 
Robinson, Deputy Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on April 14, 1953, is 
placed at $99,584,000 (December 1952 cost levels). General Robinson qualified 
the accuracy of that estimate with the following note: 

“These 27-foot project estimates are based on a degree of planning and hydr 
graphic information that compares favorably with that which would ordinarily 
be accomplished for the preparation of a survey report, except for those areas 
where no previous dredging has been done. For those areas which are over and 
beyond the areas heretofore deepened no new soundings or borings have beer 
taken. Subject to this limitation, the estimates presented represents the order 
of magnitude of the cost of the work.” 

We propose, Mr. Chairman, that the Corps of Engineers be given sufficient 
funds to make this definitive engineering and economic feasibility survey. 

It is general knowledge that mass movement of heavy tonnage takes plac: 
on the Great Lakes at unusually low transportation costs. The public generally 
is unaware, however, of the amount of that tonnage in comparison with that 
handled elsewhere over our inland waterways and seacoast harbors. In 1951 
commerce moving though the St. Marys Falls Canal exceeded 119 million tons 
as compared with the oceangoing traffic of some 90 million tons operating out 
of the country’s greatest port, viz, New York Harbor. During the same year of 
1951 commerce transiting the St. Clair River and the Detroit River exceeded 
even that of the St. Marys River. Among the 10 leading harbors in the country, 
including all of our coastal ports, based upon tonnage during 1951, Duluth 
Superior ranked second to New York, Chicago ninth, and Toledo tenth. Further- 
more, over 119 billion ton-miles of traffic moved on the Great Lakes system in 
1951, almost twice that which plied over all of our other inland waterways 
combined. These statistics demonstrate, Mr. Chairman, the importance of the 
Great Lakes transportation artery. 

Notwithstanding past performance of shipping over the Great Lake system, 
the composition of the Great Lakes fleet since World War II has undergone a 
dramatic upward change. Forty-three vessels with fully loaded drafts of 24 
feet or more were operating on the lakes in 1952, or will soon be placed in 
operation. These vessels range up to 700 feet or more in length, with 70-foot 
beam, and some with a carrying capacity in excess of 20,000 tons. 

To operate these new ships at capacity and maximum efficiency, however, they 
must be fully loaded. This is particularly true of the ore carriers, which carry 
the greatest volume of the traffic. These newly added carriers cannot navigate 
the presently provided connecting channels with full loads when the water level 
of the lakes are at ordinary, or low, stages 

For the last 10 years—since 1942—the entire Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River basin has been experiencing a period of unusually high lake and river 
water levels. Fluctuations in the water levels are both cyclic and seasonal. 
They result from varying precipitation, the runoff from the drainage area, and 
evaporation. The current unusually high cycle reached its zenith in 1952, and 
as of now appears at least to have leveled off, it not actual turned downward. 

Great Lakes ship operators know that it is only a matter of a few years when 
the downward swing of this cycle will bring about water levels which will serious 
ly affect the loading capacity of the lake vessels, particularly the new and larger 
ones which have gone into operation since World War II, and which can produce 
the greatest shipping economies. Inability to carry capacity loads during 
ordinary and low lake level periods will not only affect the operating efficiency 
of the ships, but will also seriously interfere with the transportation of the 
vital iron ore tonnage so necessary to the maintenance of our defense program 
Further, increased transportation costs will otherwise inevitably result. Ac- 
cordingly, it is urgent that steps be taken without further delay to provide 
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for the deepening of these connecting channels. A first prerequisite is a com- 
pre hensive survey report setting forth the necessary engineering and economic 
considerations, including firm cost estimates, in order that the Congress may 
be in a position to act intelligently. 

The survey we advocate, Mr. Chairman, is already authorized. The survey, 
however, cannot be initiated and pushed to completion without appropriation of 
funds. The engineers estimate the cost of the study, we understand, at about 
$125,000 for a 27-foot project. It will take a year or possibly a little longer to 
complete it. It is, therefore, vital that this $125,000 appropriation be made in 
the 1954 civil functions bill to the Army engineers so that the appropriate studies 
are available to Congress for an intelligent appraisal of the situation before 
the low water cycle arrives. 

In closing, permit us to make a few other observations and comparisons: 

(1) The recent high water cycle on the Great Lakes resulted in tremendous 
damage to shore properties. You have before you a request for $50,000 to 
permit the Army engineers to continue the prosecution of that comprehensive 
study with a view to working out remedial measures that will alleviate such 
tremendous loss in future years. Total cost of that survey, we understand, is 
about $1 million. We support that study 100 percent, It is vital to the Great 
Lakes community. In our judgment it constitutes a fully justifiable Federal 
expense and should not be curtailed in any way. 

(2) Congress has been generous to other regions of the United States in 
making available huge investigation funds for comprehensive studies for water 
resource development. We do not criticize those expenditures where they have 
been wisely conducted. We note the elaborate and lengthy report filed by 
the Army engineers in 1950 setting forth comprehensive plans for the further 
development of the water resources of the Columbia River basin. That survey, 
we understand, however, involved an expenditure by the engineers of over 
$6 million. 

(3) The Congress and the President have authorized a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the water resource problems in the Arkansas-White-Red River basins 
in our Southwest. The total survey cost for all Federal agencies is reported 
to be about $8,500,000. You now have before you a request for the fiscal year 
1954 for $515,000 to permit the Corps of Engineers to continue its participation 
n that study during the coming fiscal year. We are not opposing that compre- 
hensive inventory of the Southwest’s water problems in the basins stated and 
the development of plans to guide Federal projects in the future. 

(4) Again we are entirely aware that the Congress and the President have 
authorized a comprehensive water resource study of the New England-New York 
area involving a cost to all Federal agencies combined of over $5 million, 
We understand that the Army engineers have before you a request for some 
$700,000 for the coming fiscal year to permit them to keep apace with the other 
Federal agencies and the States concerned in the pushing of that study through 
1954. 

The $125,000 we are asking for the Great Lakes connecting channels survey 
is quite modest in comparison with these other projects. We trust that your 
committee will recognize the validity of our request and will specifically ap 
propriate $125,000 additional funds and earmark them for the accomplishment 
of the Great Lakes connecting channels study and up-to-date cost estimate 
during the fiscal year 1954. 

Since our organization has been intimately identified with the St. Lawrence 
seaway project it is only fair for me to clarify the relationship between this 
request and our support of the Wiley-Dondero bills. They authorize the creation 
of a Government corporation to build a short canal and locks in northern 
New York, bypassing the international rapids on the American side. They in- 
volve a cost of only $88 million according to the estimates of Deputy Chief 
of Engineers, General Robinson, or $95.8 million with interest during con- 
struction. This will be returned from tolls charged on traffic. In a recent 
unanimous decision the National Security Council and the Cabinet, with the 
concurrence of President Eisenhower, the construction of the St. Lawrence 
canals on the United States side on a self-liquidating basis, was approved. 

Until now the connecting channels have been considered a part of the St. 
Lawrence project, although at no time has it been proposed that they be self- 
liquidating. We are not inconsistent in supporting the seaway project on a 
self-liquidating basis as an immediate problem in our relations with Canada, 
and at the same time calling for a survey for future considerations of the 
connecting channels. 
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The St. Lawrence River project is an immediate issue because Canada is ready 
to proceed and we must decide now whether we shall join or not. On the other 
hand, Great Lakes shipping and industrial interests have come to the conclusion 
that the deepening of the connecting channels is necessary for the economical 
conduct of the vital transportation services of the Great Lakes, and that such 
deepening will be necessary whether or not the seaway project is built, and 
whether or not it is built by Canada or the United States. 

Consequently, the connecting channels will have to stand on their own as a 
project separate and distinct from the St. Lawrence seaway project. If the 
Corps of Engineers’ investigations of costs and benefits should indicate that it 
is desirable to proceed, then the Congress and the administration will have an 
opportunity to judge it on its merits, and to determine the timing of such 

ndertaking 

Mr. Danrevtan. There are two aspects of this project which we are 
supporting and which I would like to emphasize if I may. Admiral 
Spe cer is much more thoroughly qualified to discuss those matters, 
those technical matters, and I will let the Corps of Engineers and 
Admiral Spencer’s organization answer the technical questions. 

{ would like to emphasize the widespread support there is for this 
approach to the question of the connecting channels in the whole Great 
Lakes area. 

As president of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, it is one 
of my functions to travel throughout the area and sound out opinion 
among many organizations. 

In connection with this project I have been to Cleveland, to Detroit, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul and some of our people have semana out 
opinion in Duluth and I can announce unanimous support for this 
undertaking among the following groups in the area: In ar 
Governor Anderson had a formal committee of citizens representing 
the leaders of opinion in the State, such people as the presidents of 
the labor organizations, the farm organizations, the veterans organi- 
zations and the camien s of commerce. 

They met on January 29 and after very thorough discussion they 
passed a unanimous resolution in favor of the Corps of Engineers’ 
investigation of the feasibility, the technical aspects, and the cost of 
deepening the connécting channels. 

In Milwaukee, the Governor’s Committee met in December, T believe 
it was December 18, and after a very exhaustive discussion, that com 
mittee also unanimously adopted a resolution supporting this 
undertaking. 

That committee also is composed of statewide leaders of representa- 
tive organizations in the State, without regard to party and without 
regard to occupation: Labor and farm organizations and veterans 
organizations, womens clubs and so on. 

In Detroit, equally, the industrial groups and the shipping groups 
met in December and decided in favor of proceeding and making this 
request to the committee to initiate this investigation. 

You have had, already, testimony before this committee that. the 
National Association of Port authorities and the Great Lakes Harbors 
Association, as well as the Lake Carriers Association are supporting it. 

There is this very important aspect, one aspect’ of which I may 
perhaps add a little more to than what Admiral Spencer has stated, 
namely, that the interest in this project goes beyond the shipping 
industry alone. It goes to the agricultural people who ship via the 
Great Lakes. It goes to the industrial people, the automobile and 
steel industry, that use this waterway. 
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We are in favor of approaching this thing logically and in a way 
that will expel all doubts about the necessity of undertaking it. 
Therefore, we are making this very modest request of a small sum 
of money to start the investigation so that the Corps of Engineers 
can present to the Congress the necessary facts upon which to make 
an intelligent and rational decision. 

Another aspect of this I would like to mention is the relationship 
of this with the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

| think I would like to clarify that because there are tons of con 
fusion in that question. 

Now, the St. Lawrence seaway project is no longer related in any 
way to this project we are advocating here. The St. Lawrence seaway 
project is on the way, by virtue of the fact that if the Federal Power 
Commission grants a license to the State of New York, the power 
project will be built and Canada is ready to build the 27-foot project. 
~ The St. Lawrence seaway project can be built without congressional 

tion. Although the opponents say they are going to appeal the 
Federal Power Commission decision to the ¢ ourts and will dr: ig it on 
for some time, in any event the only issue in connection with the 
St. Lawrence project that confronts the Congress is whether or not 
the United States wants, by insisting on a part of the canal being put 
on American soil, to have some control over the waterway. If they 
7 ide not to, we are still going to have a St. Lawrence se: wi ay project. 

Under those conditions, we would be confronted with the question 
of deepening the upper channels in any event. In other words, action 
on this does not commit anyone to action on the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, for or against. 

Mr. Hann. You and the admiral both feel that this project stands 
entirely on its own feet ¢ 

Mr. Dantevian. Yes. It is needed whether or not the seaway is 
built. It is going to be needed if it is built by Canada and it is going 
to be needed if we decide to participate in it. It will have to stand on 
its own and that is the principal reason we are supporting this very 
independent consideration of it. 

Of course, we have been accused of disassociating it from the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, but I think our association can stand the 
criticism for a while because as the time goes on, the issues will become 
clear. 

The thing was disassociated from the seaway project in that Canada 
abrogated the 1941 agreement by which this project has been a United 
States obligation assumed by the executive department subject to con 
gressional approval. That agreement having been abrogated, the 
different parts or different elements in that agreement fell apart and 
had to stand on their own feet. 

That phase of the agreement for which no provision is made in any 
current legislation, except certain amendments that have been offered 
to the Wiley-Dondero bills, must now stand on its own. The Cabinet 
decision and the National Security Council decisions which were 
announced last Friday indicate that the administration—the full 
Cabinet in its approval of the seaway project has confined its approval 
to the International Rapids section of the river where they say United 
States participation is desirable. 

Therefore, this project will have to be explored anew, examined, 
studied, the technical data obtained by the Corps of Engineers and 
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upon the presentation of the data, then this committee and the Con- 
gress will be in a position to make an intelligent decision as to whether 
the expenditure involved is justified. 

We feel that with time, with the growing importance of Great Lakes 
trade, with the growing size of ships, with possibility the turning cycle 
of the water levels, when the time comes to authorize and appropriate 
for this, 2 or 3 years from now, we feel that the circumstances would 
lead the Congress to the conclusion that it is desirable to undertake it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hanp. We are very glad to have your statement, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I have received a letter from Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey 


which I will insert into the record at this point. (The matter referred 
to follows. ) 


UnNtrTep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 


May 14, 1953. 
Hon. GLENN DAVIS, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Functions, 
House Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Economic development and industrial progress in Minne- 
sota and other Lake States, as I am sure your Committee is fully aware, is greatly 
dependent upon shipping routes via the Great Lakes connecting channels. 

Industries and raw materials of the Great Lakes area make a tremendous 
contribution of our Nation’s total economy, and occupy a vital role in our present 
defense effort. Anything retarding economic development and industrial progress 
in that vast area, you will agree, is against the best interest of the Nation and 
a setback for our defense activities. 

I do not believe it necessary to further impress you, therefore, with the urgent 
necessity for maintaining the Great Lakes connecting channels at an adequate 
depth to accommodate present and future shipping requirements. 

Desirability of eventually deepening these connecting channels to at least 
27 feet has been recognized by the Public Works Committees of both the House 
and the Senate. Both have called upon the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors to make a new survey, with a view to determining the advisability of 
proceeding at this time with whatever improvements are necessary in the Great 
Lakes connecting channels to provide a channel depth of at least 27 feet, and 
with a view to preparing up to date estimates of the cost of such improvements, 

Such a study seems the soundest approach to a factual determination of the 
timeliness of this desirable development work, in relation to other publics works 
and other urgent needs for available government funds. 

The purpose of this statement therefore is to strongly urge your subcommittee 
to make the necessary funds available to the Army engineers for the conduct 
of this new survey that has been requested by both House and Senate Public 
Works Committees. It is my understanding that the work could be carried 
out for $125,000. I would regard that as a sound and fully justified investment 
of public funds. While small in comparison to most budgeted projects, the 
importance of this essential first step toward future economic development 
in the Great Lakes area far overshadows the small amount now requested. 

Let me very briefly review the situation now confronting shipping in the 
Jreat Lakes, the largest body of fresh water in the world and the world’s largest 
inland water transportation unit. 

Natural depths through the open lakes are ample for any vessel now operating 
on the Great Lakes system, even at low water. 

Improved depths in the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, and the St. Clair River 
between Lakes Huron and Superior generally were adequate for vessels operating 
on the Great Lakes during World War II and prior to that time. Because of the 
trend toward deeper-draft vessels during recent years, however, these improved 
depths are now inadequate to permit loading the newer deep-draft vessels on the 
Great Lakes to their maximum drafts except when the lake levels are at extreme 
high stages. 

The estimate ordinary safe drafts for vessels in the improved reaches of the 
connecting channels between Lakes Erie and Huron and between Lakes Huron 
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ind Superior, when the lakes are at theif low water and under the present 
state of improvements, range downward from a maximum of 23.9 feet, and are 
generally 23 feet or less. 

It seems readily apparent, therefore, that the improved reaches of these 
hannels require deepening to accommodate at ordinary and low lake stages the 
ewer deep-draft vessels capable of drafts in excess of 24 feet. 

By now there should no longer be much doubt that sooner or later this great 
nland waterway is going to be opened to the sea. 

There appears good reason to believe that at long last, Congress may soon 
clear the way toward realization of the St. Lawrence seaway, advocated by 
every President since Harding and just recently publicly supported by President 
Hisenhower. 

for Minnesota and the upper midwest to share in the benefits of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, however, these connecting channels in the Great Lakes 
must be deepened. 

It would be unthinkable to long deny Minnesota and the Middle West access 
to ocean Shipping, once the St. Lawrence seaway is opened. 

Duluth-Superior is already the second largest port in the Nation, in terms of 
tonnage handled. 

Minnesota produces many products for world trade. We need and deserve 
our own ocean ports. 

Construction of the seaway and the deepening of the channels will take a 
number of years to complete. They should go hand in hand. We ought to 
begin now, making sure the full benefits of the St. Lawrence seaway can be 
realized, 

We need the channel deepening improvements for our own lake shipping now, 
regardless of progress on the seaway. But we're going to need such work all 
the more when the seaway is achieved, as I am confident it eventually will be, 
ind we shall be caught unprepared unless we start now on the channel deepening 
mprovements. 

All of us agree, however, the soundest way to start any such project is to have 
the most accurate facts we can obtain to guide our decisions. That is why I 
introduced a resolution in the Senate Public Works Committee calling for an 
mmediate survey by the Army engineers. That is why the Senate committee 
concurred in my request for that survey, and why the House Public Works 
Committee took similar favorable action on a_ resolution introduced by 
Representative Machrowitz 

And that is why I now urge this subcommittee to include, in its civil functions 
appropriations, allocation of $125,000 to make possible the survey both Public 
Works committees of the Congress have deemed advisable to have made without 
further delay. 

I would appreciate having this letter made a part of your hearing record, 
in support of the appropriation for new cost estimates on deepening the Great 
Lakes connecting channels. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


——— 


ALASKA PROJECTS 


Fripay, May 15, 1953. 
WITNESS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Davis. We have with us this morning the Delegate from the 
ferritory of Alaska, our colleague, Mr. Bartlett. We will be glad 
to receive whatever information you have for us, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is E. L. 
Bartlett, Delegate in Congress from Alaska. 

It is my understanding that the estimates now before the members of 
the subcommittee for river and harbor projects throughout the country 
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for the 1954 fiscal year include no requests for starting new projects 
which may have been authorized in years past but which have not got- 
ten under way. 

In that category are eleven projects authorized for Alaska in 1945 
through passage of Public Law 14 of the 79th Congress. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly how important the carrying out of these proj 
ects authorized 8 years ago would be to the economy of Alaska’s coasta 
towns which is based largely on fishing. Every last one of thes 
projects has merit. It has merit because its construction would pro- 
vide safer and more adequate harborage for the fishing fleet, thus 
attracting more such vessels to each concerned community and building 
up its local and area economy. It should be stressed that in almost 
every last instance, in respect to these authorized Alaska project 
fishing is the most important industry and in many cases just about th: 
sole industry. 

[ should like to submit a list of the authorized projects, together 
vith the estimated 1947 cost and the latest available estimated cost. i 
1951. The total figure was a virtual tripling in the 4 intervening 
years, having risen from $1,169,000 to $3,269,700. The benefits t 
the Federal Government as well as the local benefits have been agreed 
upon because they are authorized projects. They should be built now. 
There should be no further delays. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


Rivers and harbors projects authorized in Public Law 14, 79th Cong., appr 
Var g 1945 


$385, 000 
80, 000 
120, 000 
80, OOO 
25, 000 
189, 000 
31,000 
155, 000 
16, 000 
aR, OND 


1, 169, 000 


Trorspay, May 14, 195: 
Reponnpo BEAcH, CALIF. 
WITNESS 


HON. CECIL R. KING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Davis. The committee is very pleased to have with it this 
morning our colleague, Cecil King, of California. 

We would be very glad to hear from you with regard to the problem 
at Redondo Beach, Congressman. 

Mr. Kine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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| am well aware of the fact that not having had the consideration 
ind perhaps the blessing of the Bureau of the Budget I am off to a bad 
start. 

Gentlemen, I come before you today with a project that has been 
properly termed the Redondo Beach dilemma. Redondo Beach is a 
residential and resort city of over 30,000 population, located approxi- 

ately 18 miles from the center of Los Angeles, Calif, and is sub- 
ected each year to further inroads by the ocean due to the lack of 
completion of a breakwater that would permanently halt this destruc- 
tion, Which becomes greater at it occurs year after year. 

[ am well aware that since the unfortunate emergency arose in 
Korea, other than in cases of emergency, the past and present ad- 

inistrations have quite understand: ably not been inclined toward 
onsideration of projects that may be postponed to a later date. How- 
ever, this is an emergency situation that requires prompt attention 

ismuch as each year it is postponed the damage becomes greater and 
the danger more acute as the inroads of the ocean have now progressed 
nell into the streets and buildings, and the utilities of the city are now 

mminent danger. Last winter’s storm at Redondo Beach was that 
serious that it received radio, television, and headline attention 
throughout the United States and even in the Canadian press. You 
will note it also merited Picture of the Week in Life magazine. 

l'o acquaint you a little further with the problem, a brief résumé 
if the history leading up to this emergency is necessary. In 1939, the 
ity of Redondo Beach constructed a stone breakwater about 2,400 
feet. long. This breakwater extends seaward about 915 feet from 

e beach, thence curves down coast for a distance of about 1,485 feet. 
This breakwater cost $545,000—of this amount the city of Rendondo 
Beach furnished $300,000, derived from a bond issue, and $245,000 
was allotted by the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. In recent years succeeding winter storms have washed away 
over 250 feet of beautiful sand beach, destroyed homes and property 
running into hundreds of thousands of dollars. More than $300,000 
ias been spent by the city, county and State in their efforts to hold back 
the ocean by the construction of a seawall. Each successive winter 
the waves crashing over the seawall cause it to be undermined and 
sink further causing costly repairs which are necessary to build it 
back to a protective height. During the storms of January of this 

ir alone, government engineers estimate that the damage amounted 
0 more than $200,000 when the surf shattered at least 6 apartment 
houses and family dwellings beyond repair and washed out a 75-foot 
section of the main highway. 

Gentlemen, if you will look at the photographs I have provided, 
you will be given a more graphic picture of the erosion problem and 
ie subsequent destruction of property. 

In the first picture (marked No. 1) is a view of the beautiful beach 

ortly after the breakwater was halted for lack of funds, in 1939. 
lhe second picture, taken approximately 17 months later, shows the 
omplete erosion of the sand so that little of the sand beach remains. 
lf you will note in the upper right rear of the picture a building 
narked by an arrow, which is some considerable distance behind the 
others) this is the Fox Theater. 

= n the third picture you will note that the boardwalk and all the 

iildings have been washed away up to the Fox Theater. 
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Pictures 4, 5, and 6, show the damage dealing waves and the re 
sultant destruction of the dwellings after the recent storm of January 
this year. 

In picture No. 7, there is shown a section of the main street in front 
of the $80,000,000 Edison plant that has been washed away by seawater 
pouring into new excavation on the site of the expanding Edison plant. 

Pictures 8 and 9 show the main business section of Redondo shortly 
after the January 1953 storm with rocks of football size hurled into 
the street and with the resultant debris and flood damage. Picture 
No. 10 is an airplane view of Redondo Beach and the breakwater. The 
waves are bent by the end of the breakwater and refracted so that 
they approach the beach at express train speed chopping away at the 
barricades, 

The River and Harbor Act of May 17, 1950, authorized the adoption 
of a project at Redondo Beach Harbor in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers as contained in House Document 
No. 303, 81st Congress. The authorized project provides for the re- 
construction of about 1,485 linear feet of existing breakwater, con- 
struction of a 2,800-foot extension of the existing breakwater and a 
south breakwater 700 feet long; and for maintenance of the entire 
breakwater as reconstructed, the breakwater extension and the south 
breakwater, subject to the conditions that local interests agree that, 
through a competent and duly authorized public body, they will: 

(a) Provide all lands and right-of-way required for construction 
and maintenance of the proposed improvements, including transfer of 
ownership of the existing section of breakwater to the United States; 

(b) Construct a quay wall along the land side of the harbor between 
the existing breakwater and the vicinity of Beryl Street, dredge the 
harbor area to a least depth of 12 feet below mean lower low water, 
deposit the dredge spoil landward of the quay wall and in the eroded 
area south of the wall, construct an access trestle, pier, slips, and all 
other facilities necessary for adequate berthing, servicing, maintain- 
ing, and supplying small craft, maintain the specified depth in the 
harbor area and maintain and operate the harbor facilities, except 
the breakwaters, with such facilities available to all on equal terms; 
and 

(c) Hold and save the United States free from responsibility 
for any effects of the improvement on adjacent shore lines and 
from any damages due to construction and maintenance of the harbor 
improvements. 

The present estimated Federal cost of constructing the authorized 
Redondo Beach project is $4,411,000. 

Directly after authorization, as a result of the Korean conflict, this 
project, along with others, was postponed because of the urgency of 
funds and material needed for the emergency. 

Gentlemen, the Redondo Beach situation is also an emergency—just 
as real to the people of Redondo Beach as was the disastrous floods 
of Holland. If this were not such an acute emergency, I would not 
be here before you requesting that funds be allocated for the con- 
struction of this project at this time. Furthermore, there appears to 
be no temporary expedient which can be undertaken which will pro- 
vide relief until such time as the urgency of the national emergency 
is lessened. Construction of the authorized project is the only solu- 
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tion to the problem now existing at Redondo Beach with respect to 
both beach protection and navigation. Any further delay in this 
already long authorized construction would be pennywise and pound 
foolish, and next winter the destruction will likely again be equally 
severe or even worse. 

This is called the Redondo Beach dilemma out there, because the 
press designated it assuch. We have already been granted authority, 
is you perhaps know, by the Congress to have this work done. 

A very serious situation is confronting this community. It seems 
that in the late fall or early winters each year the tide and storm situa- 
tion goes completely over the protective walls which are each year 
replaced after the winter storms. In the last storm last January it 
was So severe that even Life magazine used it as the picture of the 
week. It was covered generally in the press both in this country 
and in Canada, 

But more serious than that, and something the pictures or the 
articles did not spell out, was that it is now eating into the utilities. 
It is undermining the streets and highways. One thing in particular, 
Mr. Davis, which I want to bring to your attention, is a picture of a 
new $80 million electrical plant on the Southern California Edison 
Co. property. They have $80 million invested there. As one of the 
pictures will denote, this storm has undermined the highway prac- 
tically on their property. This is the picture. 

Likewise, picture No. 8 is a very graphic picture, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Has the beach erosion board made a study of this? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, and the United States Engineers also covered it 
pretty well in their report. This was authorized in 1950. Almost 
mmediately thereafter the outbreak of the unfortunate Korean situa- 
tion took place, and of course it was understandable that we all 
acquiesced to the postponement of work being done on such projects. 

Ine of the most graphic illustrations I could give you is shown here. 
This is not too easy to portray, when you are not acquainted with an 
area. For instance, picture No. 1 depicts the beach as we of southern 
California had always enjoyed it. is is about 250 feet from the 
walk out to the normal surfline. This is what we would consider an 
excellent beach. I am sorry the photograph was not taken for this 
purpose, but it was just a snap and we have used it. It is taken 
from this site. This picture is taken from the same site. You will 
notice the railing here. 

Mr. Davis. Here is what is left of it. 

On this large structure here, on picture No. 2, you will notice the 
theater, which is approximately a block to the rear of the boardwalk. 
Now here is your theater in this picture right on the normal surfline. 
This merely shows where the normal surfline comes in. 

All of this has been completely taken out in those years. 

Mr. Davis. This is a very serious problem. 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Was it 2 years ago that we discussed this problem in this 
subcommittee ? 

Mr. Krna. I believe that is true, Mr. Davis, yes. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Krne. Now, the engineers have declared that we can expect 
similar destruction every year. This last year we were fortunate in 
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a’ way. The conservative estimated damage was about $200,000, 
These were not unusual storms. God knows what will happen when 
we get arealone. Even the ordinary storms now create damage. If 
an unusually heavy and continuing storm takes place, it could result 
in a major catastrophe. 

We feel satisfied, however, inasmuch as it has been given a good 
survey, and the conclusions of the engineers, Mr. Davis, are altogether 
in favor of having this done as soon as possible. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Davis. Do the engineers recommend building a breakwate! 
some distance out to cut the force ? 

Mr. Kina. They recommend completing it. There already is h 
of it there, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. This is a very serious situation; there is no doubt 
that. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. It is completely proper that you do call this to our at 
tention again. I would suggest that you do take this up with the 
Bureau of the Budget, inasmuch as this is a matter of emergency 
nature. You may be assured we will be happy to give it sympathet 
consideration if the Bureau of the Budget does see fit to take some 
action. 

Mr. Kine. That will be very kind of you. Thank you a lot. 


Fripay, May 15, 1953. 
NORTHEAST HARBOR 
WITNESSES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

CARLO A. NINFI, TREASURER AND COLLECTOR OF THE TOWNSHIP 
OF MOUNT DESERT 

MAURICE H. BURR, CHAIRMAN OF THE TOWN HARBOR COMMITTEE 

PAUL A. KLINE 


Mr. Davis. The committee is pleased to have our colleague, Mr. 
Clifford G. McIntire of Maine with us this morning and we will be 
happy to receive your statement that you might wish to make, and 
then I would like to ask that you introduce these gentlemen that you 
brough with you. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, I want to 
express our appreciation for your hearing us in this matter, which is 
of great interest to the citizens of the town of Mount Desert in Maine, 
and particularly Northeast Harbor, Maine. 

I wish to introduce to the committee Mr. Carlo A. Ninfi, who is 
in the municipal office and is treasurer and collector of the township 
of Mount Desert. This other gentleman is Mr. Maurice H. Burr, 
chairman of the town harbor committee. The next gentleman is Mr. 
Paul A. Kline from my office. I would like to turn the testimony over 
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Mr. Ninfi and he will also be supported in his testimony by Mr. Burr. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ninri. In view of the fact that our town is currently faced 
with a serious situation in connection with our harbor facilities, we 
are very anxious to expedite the dredging project already authorized 
by Congress (H. R. 5753, 76th Cong., Ist sess.). Our present dock 
must be replaced very shortly and our existing dock channel 

hich was dredged in 1935 and 1946 has practically reached the point 

e it must be camden, again. 

Conditions have greatly changed since 1938, when the project was 

rgely in connection with recreational activities. During the last 

years, however, the commercial activities of the harbor have 
reased gre vatly. Further commercial de velop ment of the town is 

. hampered by the lack of moorage area and dock facilities. The 

| Crash Rescue Boat Flight covering Dow Field, Presque Isle, and 
Limestone Air Bases must utilize the facilities of Northeast Harbor 
ie periods of storm and other violent inclement weather. Also 
great importance 1s the need for the large fishing draggers and 
e boats to have suitable refuge during severe weather. State 

its from the above mentioned are on hand and will be presented 

ut of this report. 

it U nited State Army) engineers have repeated|y indicated to 
that this project has been near the top of the list and was slated 
r completion in 1952 
We feel that this project is of vast economic importance to our town 

he surrounding coastal area and therefore, we st rongly urge 

3 ( omaisties to approve the appropriation for the Northeast Harbo 
ject. 

Mr. Burr will you give a chronology of the project. 

Mr. Burr. Mr. Chairman and ge ntlemen of the committee, I would 
like to present to you the chronology of the Northeast Harbor project, 
from its instigation and what has been done up to date. 

Date of survey: sestionlion cland approved by the River and Harbor 
Act of August 26, 1937. 

Survey made by United States engineers in May and June, 1938 

Action of Congress: River and Harbor Act of Mareh 2, 1945, 
iuthorized dredging of Northeast Harbor. 

State of Maine Legislature act: An act authorizing the town of 
Mount Desert to improve the port of Northeast Harbor and facilities 
passed by the 92d Legislature of the State of Maine and effective 
upon acceptance by a majority of the legal voters of the town of 
Mount Desert present and voting at this meeting, in accordance with 
section 8 of the said act. 

The act was accepted at a special town meeting held April 6, 1945. 

Land and shore rights: ‘Town voted to authorize and empower the 
ae n to acquire by purchase real property about, to and in the 
ands bordering the shore and waters of Northeast Harbor, including 

e littoral rights and privileges, easements, rights-of-way, and fa- 
cilities and appurtenances thereto, in seovndnabe with the authoriza- 
tion under said act. 

Land and shore rights purchased during the years of 1945 and 


( 
Lot{. 
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Funds appropriated by the town: 
1938 
19: 39_ 
1946 
EEE 


1953__ 


Total 


Dock Channel dredged : 
1935 by Snow Marine Co__ 
1946 by Snow Marine Co 

Island industrial survey: Northeast Harbor Chamber of Commerce 
started — survey of our town in 1950. 

In October 1951 through the services of Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
Stacey May of an srnational Basic Economic Corp. made the economic 
survey of Mount Desert Island. 

We have a summary attached to our report which is the result of an 
economic survey of Mount Desert Island, which I am sorry to say 
indicates that Northeast as well as Bar Harbor is somewhat on the 
declining state. 

I would like to read an excerpt from that economic survey which 
was made by Mr. Stacey May: 

It is apparent that while Mount Desert is not a distress area, its economy 
is far from a flourishing one. 

It ranks very low in comparative per capita incomes and in wage rates, It 
shows little, if any, progressive growth in its economic activities and returns 

Its work opportunities are highly seasonal. 

Its stable permanent population is evidence of migration—a draining off of 
its most able and vigorous youth. 

There is a discernible trend toward smaller and more modest summer estab 
lishments—intensified after the fire of 1947 but inevitable under present day 
conditions; but there is no growth in total number of summer population. 

Clearly the island is not sharing in United States economic growth trend and 
there is danger of absolute retrogression. 

That has prompted us to try to further this project along ‘with t 
tremendous increase in fishing activity which we now have. 

At this time, I think it would be well to inject here one of the project 
plans before you which shows the proposed layout that we have had 
for some time on this and that the town is going to be involved for 
from $75,000 to $100,000 of expenditures beside ‘the dredging, whi 
will be governmental. We are proposing a bulkhead in this area 
which will make a land area of approximately 7 acres and then we 
will have to construct a new dock. That is our obligation to the 
Government if they dredge it. Those two features will cost us about 
$75,000. 

On top of that, we will have a good deal more development wi 
extra float docks and things. We have a project that is a little dif 
ferent from a lot of other channels dre iging jobs insofar as we are 
going to equal the amount of money that the Government will have 
to spend in the dredging. 

Mr. Nrvrt. I would like to make reference to a letter from the 33d 
Crash Rescue Boat Flight, which was addressed to the town manage- 
ment in February of this year: 

1. In accordance with our talk, I am submitting a letter to you on the facilities 
offered by your town for our boats during stormy weather. 
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. These facilities could be improved upon, if your harbor was dredged to 

greater depth in the vicinity of town docks. 

3. Since the 85-foot boat draws between 5 to 6 feet of water it must lie in 
the main channel when using your harbor during a bad blow. It would be 
much better if we could get her out of the weather and path of incoming vessels. 

4. We are planning on more boats in the next fiscal year and so, this dredging 
would help to made more room. I understand from the local fishermen, that 
many boats use your harbor during stormy weather and that more would use 

f they could safely moor their vessels in deep water. 

5. The fishermen and our flight all agree that your harbor is the best for 
pad-weather mooring in this vicinity and we would like to continue using it 
juring our stay in this section of the coast while protecting the Criehaven, 
Machias, Seal Island air to air gunnery range. 

It was signed by Raymond F. Appleby, commanding officer. Then 
[ have a letter from the commanding officer at Dow Air Force Base 

Bangor, Maine. It is as follows: 

A requirement exists for the 33d Crash Rescue Boat Flight to utilize the 
facilities of Northeast Harbor during periods of storm, hurricane, and other 
violent inclement weather. 

The boats of this flight are presently stationed at Southwest Harbor, Maine, 
which does not provide the necessary refuge during severe weather. 

Mr. Burr. In connection with that, I would like to show you these 
United States Coast and Geodetic maps. This particular one shows 

ie harbor. The Air Force crash boats are located in this area and 
they have to pull up into the sound. 

Mr. Ninrt. It is the only harbor that is ice free. 

Mr. Burr. That cove in here will be filled up and will be in the 
vicinity of the upper harbor and it gives you a picture of the location 

ch is really one of the best sheltered harbors there is on the coast 
if Malan in all weather. 

Mr. McInrire. They have, as has been mentioned, several air bases 

p there. There is the Limestone Air Base, which is for the heavy 
ombers, Dow Field for the jet fighters, and Brunswick is in the 
process of expansion, the Navy base. Presque Isle has a jet base. 

those planes pull in for gunnery practice along the coast and that is 
the reason why this crash rescue boat is loc ated in this vic inity and 
t is stationed there the year around because of the use of this area for 
gunnery practice for the jets, particularly. That is a factor which 
will probably be increasing in its importance because Bangor is being 
given an extra wing of jets thissummer. This B-36 base is getting a 

ng of approximately 6,000 men this summer and the Presque Isle 
base will be augmented slightly, with a pursuit squadron or several 
pursuit squadrons. 

Mr. Burr. We were requested by the crash command for facilities 
it our particular harbor, but the holdup was due to the water condi- 
tion, we haven’t the water without the dredging to give them facilities 
so they are temporarily based at Southwest. They all agree that we 
have the better potential facilities all around if we could give them 
the water depth because they like to lay at a dock from which they 
can open those motors up and roar out in an emergency. 

We have seen which we would like to make a part of the record 
from the fishermen who are now using the dock. There are two docu- 
ments there which involve boats using our harbor at the present time, 
petitions from the residents of Cranberry Isles, which is a separate 
list, and we furnish an ambulance to the residents anywhere in the 
State of Maine and we also extend that courtesy to the residents of the 
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island and they use the Northeast Harbor area in making that ambu 
lance connection. They bring the patients in by boat and we pick 
them up and take them to wherever they have to go. 

Due to the present silting at low tide, it is somewhat questionab| 
vetting in there. During the extreme low tide, we have hard work. 
even though we have extended our floats out to the deep water. The 
floats extend out 200 feet and we are at the point where, unless wi 
dredge the channel, we will have to put on more floats to utilize this 
at low water. 

We have several letters and statements from the various fishing 
interests, sardine and dragging. There are various organizations 
which use that harbor for their fishing smacks. We have a list of 
those and will give you photostatic copies of them. 

(The brief was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Burr. Also I would like to state at this time that, as was me 
tioned in the chronology, that Mr. Nelson Rockefeller has allowed 
us to use his name and state that he is extremely interested in this 
area in trying to develop some business or industry which would pick 
up the economy. 

Ve feel that due to transportation facilities in our location, we are 
somewhat limited to industries or business which would be in tl 
boatbuilding or fishlines, being on the water, and therefore th 
development of this project is a prime necessity in order to interest 
anyone in getting in there and doing anything. 

In fact, last year we lost one boatbuilding job which was quite inter 
ested in some facilities at our shore, but due to the lack of water 
became question ible and nothing developed. 

Mr. Nrivrt. I have one letter from Oliver Garceau, commander of 
the Naval Base at Bar Harbor and it was written to one of the men 
bers of the Bar Harbor committee, in which Mr. Garceau stated: 

In reply to your letter about dredging Northeast Harbor, I was in command of 
the Naval Section Base, Bar Harbor, from May 1942 until December 19438. The 
ocation of the base at Bar Harbor was a decision made before I was ordered 
to establish the base and begin the inshore patrol in that section. Immediately 
on arrival, I consulted local knowledge, and particularly the Coast Guard 
personnel. They confirmed my impression that Northeast Harbor was in tw 
respects the best harbor of refuge in our naval patrol section, which extended 
from Great Duck Island to Canadian waters it has a completely sheltered 
anchorage, and second, it is ice free even on severe winters, because it is close 
to the warm waters of the open sea 

During the winter of 1942-48, our naval vessels were seriously handicapped 
by ice in all the shelters in the section except Cutler, or Little River, and 
Northeast Harbor. Cutler was much too small to be of importance to our patr 
operations. All the other harbors were, for varying periods of time, closed b 
ice. We were able to maintain patrols out of Bar Harbor without interruption 
but only at the cost of availability for patrol duty of several of our vess¢ 
that were used constantly in keeping an ice free channel out of the harbot 
It was also, of course, a constant concern of the command that Bar Harbo 
provides poor shelter from a constant and heavy swell. Patrol vessels wer 
extremely difficult to service at the dock because of the violence of the motiot 

For small patrol craft, up to 125 feet or 150 in length, and particularly for 
the small craft that were used in the naval local defense farces in the World Wa 
Il period on the New England Coast, that is from 65 to 110 feet in lengt) 
Northeast Harbor is a most valuable base of operations and/or emergenc) 
shelter 

I think that you might also ask for comments from Henry EF. Kingman an 
Alexander Moffat, the latter now an admiral I believe, both of whom served 
at Bar Harbor during or after my tour of duty there, and both of whom would 
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be able to speak with wide experience about the usefulness of the harbors 
luring a war period. 

Hope this is what you had in mind as to information. Let me know if there 
is anything further I can do 


Then we have a letter from Capt. Alex W. Moffat, of the United 
States Naval Reserve, retired, addressed to a member of the Bar 
Harbor Committee, which is as follows: 


Please accept my apologies for not having sooner answered your letter of 
December 19 in regard to the project for dredging Northeast Harbor. Mail 
vhich apparently was delayed by the Christmas rush did not reach me until 
my recent return from Washington for which I departed on December 24. 

Oliver Garceau’s letter is quite explicit. Should the Navy again have tw 
indertake coastal patrol operations, as during the last war, the big problem 
would again be to find harbors that were ice-free in winter, which atforded 
idequate shelter in all weathers and which had sufficient depth of water over 

large enough area for maneuvering purposes. There is no question in my 
nind but that Northeast Harbor would meet these specitications if enough of 
he area were dredged to an adequate controlling depth. The 2 large craft 


mder my command which were used for the patrol of the Maine coast were 


ligrant, 250 feet overall, 18 feet draft and Guinevere, 196 feet overall, 17 draft. 
Captor, one of the large converted trawlers drew about 14 feet Of the others, 
none exceeded 136 feet in length and 10 feet draft 
I was in comand of the Bar Harbor Base from January 1 to August 10, 1944, 
and I can assure you that as a base of operations for patrol craft it was a 
ontinuing headache, both for the reasons that Mr, Garceau mentions and for 
bad holding ground. No vessels could remain in the harbor in bad weather 
nless lying to very heavy Navy moorings As a matter of fact, | recommended 
that the base be established either at Northeast or Southwest Harbor prior to 
e decision to establish it at Bar Harbor. The big brass knew best and 
gnored local knowledge. In my opinion, Northeast Harbor would be a first 
ioice if adequate dredging were accomplished 
With kind personal regards, and best wishes for 1953. 
Mr. Stacy and Mr. Rockefeller gave us their permission to be called 
nat any time by this committee on this project if there is anything 
that they could help in adding to our comments. 
Mr. Davis. Has the Corps of Engineers ever done any active work 
on this harbor ¢ 
Mr. Burr. There was a survey, but not any dredging work. The 
thing has been surveyed and approved. In 1945 the dredging bill 
vas approved by Congress. Of course we are now anxious to see that 
we get funds allotted so that we can have this dredging done. 
Mr. Ninrt. We have come to a point where if this dredging project 
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isn’t done we will have to redredge again and waste thousands of 
lollars because it will have to be done every 35 or 4 years and that 
will be only a dock channel. If it is going to be done, the sooner the 
better. It will save dollars on both sides and of course our economy 
really rests on this project. 

Mr. McIntire. We would like to explore with those in charge of 
the military installations up there the importance of this site to their 
needs and tie that back to the defense aspects. 

Mr. Davis. It will be very proper and if they find that this does have 
a high defense priority, then it could be certified as such and the 
committee could consider it. 

Mr. McIntire. That would be a firm basis to set up an appropri- 
ation for it. 

Mr. Davis. In all probability. Thank you, gentlemen. 


28690—53—pt. 2 64 
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ARKANSAS PROJECTS 
WITNESSES 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

Cc. H. BOND, CHAIRMAN, EAST ARKANSAS DRAINAGE AND FLOOD- 
CONTROL ASSOCIATION 

WILLIAM S. SIMPSON, PARKIN, ARK. 


Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, we have with us two officials of the 
East Arkansas Drainage and Flood Control Association. Judge C. 
H. Bond of Marion, Ark., is the president of that organization. He 
was formerly our county judge in my home county. He has held 
many posts of trust and responsibility including presidency of 
Arkansas County Judges Association. Judge Bond has been a prac- 
ticing engineer for many years. He represents quite a number of 
drain: ge districts in the area. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you here with us this afternoon. 
Glad to have you back again, Judge. 

Mr. Bonn. Mr. Chairman and members of the — my name 

C. H. Bond, of acta Ark. Tam chairman of the East Arkansas 
Drainage and Flood Control Association, an association formed in 
1945 in order to help solve the problems of getting an outlet for 
drainage from the St. Francis Basin. We have worked on this and 
finally got a plan approved by the United States Engineers and we 
are fortunate in getting started here this summer. We had a con- 


tract let on the lower part of it. 

We do not want to take up much of your time. I have a statement 
with a map attached to the back of it that I will give to each one of 
you here. I have it marked there at the bottom with a map showing 
the part that has been let under contract and showing the cutoff. 

(The statement reférred to follows.) 


STATEMENT oF C. H. Bonn, East ARKANSAS DRATNAGE & FLoop CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION, MARION, ARK. 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my name is C. H. Bond, chair 
man of the East Arkansas Drainage and Flood Control Association. I am a 
professional engineer and have been practicing in the St. Francis Basin for over 
10 years. I am engineer for drainage districts 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7 of Crittenden 
County, which covers two-thirds of the county. None of the districts in the 
county have a sufficient outlet to take care of the water after a heavy rainfall 

In 1945 a group of men, representing the majority of the drainage districts 
in the St. Francis Basin, got together and formed the East Arkansas Drainage 
and Flood Control Association, and I was named chairman, and each county 
affected was represented by one man. We realized that the drainage districts 
and the Government had been going at the problem backwards. The outlets 
should have been provided first and then the ditches and levees later. When 
the Mississippi River levees were built they cut off a great deal of the natural 
drainage, most of the tributaries were connected with the Mississippi River by 
bayous and now the tributaries cannot carry the water off fast enough. These, 
in the last 50 years, have grown up with trees and brush, and silt has formed 
bars which catch drift and form dams which hold back the water and just let 
it seep out. As the lands have been cleared up and more ditches dug each year 
the water floods more lands every year, even the new ditches won’t work in most 
instances, they back up and with no current will fill up fast. 
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Now the Government has been, and still is, helping the people up in Missouri 
and northeast Arkansas dig more ditches and build more tributary levees until 
they have created a bottleneck where the St. Francis River and the St. Francis 
Bay come together west of Parkin. The water in January, February and March 
1950 at Parkin was higher than the 1937 overflow. What we are asking you 
to do is to make an appropriation of $3 million this year for continuing work 
on the lower St. Francis and straighten out the channel by making cutoffs, which 
will shorten the distances from Parkin to the mouth of St. Francis River 30 miles, 
making the distance 60 miles instead of 90 as it is now. This plan will give 
us two channels which will give us a quicker runoff and relieve our situation 
ind will remove the opposition to us in cleaning out the outlet bayous of the 
drainage districts. 

By an act passed in the State legislature, we have made the St. Francis levee 
district sponsors and have levied and collected taxes to obtain the right-of-way 
and are ready to start work at once. There is about 20 miles of new channel 
to be cut which will cost, as estimated, about $9 million. This will save an 
annual loss estimated to be around $7 million. 

It has been estimated that the landowners in this area have spent more than 
$64 million for drainage and flood-control improvement, not counting what the 
people in Missouri have spent. The Government has spent approximately 
$31,500,000 along with the local interests but, as yet, have not begun to solve our 
problems. I could give you more figures but it would be a repetition of figures 
you already have. 

Nearly all of the drainage districts in the basin are levying maintenance tax 
and also floating bonds, trying to give the farmers relief. The year 1951, due 
to the rainfall and lack of drainage, we had one of the biggest crop losses we 
have ever had. A lot of families had to quit farming and move to town to get 
jobs or get on relief. A lot of farmers didn’t have a crop to gather, some made 
1 to 3 bales of cotton on an 18-acre crop when they should have made a bale or 
more to the acre. 

Take Big Creek, for instance, this stream is about 18 miles long lying in the 
north part of Crittenden County—it reaches from Wappanocca Lake West to 
the Tyronza River, there are 4 drainage districts emptying into it, No. 11 and 
13 of Mississippi County and 5 and 7 of Crittenden County. It formerly con- 
nected the Tyronza River with the Mississippi River through Wappanocca 
Bayou. This was cut off in 1903 by the levee and when the districts were 
formed in 1916-18 it was cleaned out from one end to the other. We have 
spent $100,000 on clearing out the trees, brush and drifts. I have some pictures 
taken after heavy rains showing it overflowing the land. 

We had a channel improvement project worked up on it and the people around 
Parkin protested so we had to abandon it. We have cleaned out 7 miles, or about 
two-fifths, with a 50-foot bottom but it needs a 65-foot bottom. Mr. W.S. Simpson, 
the member from Cross County, who lives at Parkin, will tell you about the 
conditions around his section. 

Now, gentlemen, I hope you see how badly we need your help in correcting : 
situation that has gotten too big for us. Most of the rainfall in the St. Francis 
Basin in Missouri and Arkansas has to converge at the junction of the St. Francis 
River and the St. Francis Bay, just west of Parkin. The United States engi- 
neers have approved this plan and Congress has authorized $20 million to con- 
struct these channels and build the levee between them. The people in Missouri 
and northeast Arkansas are suffering from the lack of a sufficient outlet, which 
slows down the runoff of their canals. With all the farm ditches and cleaning 
out all the old canals, when it rains, the water will spread out in the low places 
and stay for several days before it can run off. This causes a loss of crops in 
the spring and summer and stops the harvesting in the fall. 

The loss of the income and crops will pay the Government back in a few 
years as shown by previous figures presented to you. 

Thank you for giving us your time in hearing our pleas. We trust you will 
do everything in your power to remedy this condition and make an appropriation 
of at least $3 million. 


Mr. Bonp. The main thing in this project is cutting off the bends 
of the St. Francis River and shortening the distance from 90 miles to 
60 miles. That is to accelerate the flow. 

In 1951, we had a wet year. We had a lot of wet years from 1945 
on up; but the average loss for my agricultural products has been 
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estimated around $7 million a year due to the overflows and you get 
wet springs there where you couldn't get the crop in and that is 
mainly due to the outlets we have. 

In 1950, we had water which stayed on some of this land for from 
5 weeks to 12 weeks. I have got a few pictures here in case you want 
to look at them, showing the different localities on the highways where 
there it is covered up and it was transportation—— 

Mr. Garuines. What counties? 

Mr. Bonn. Cross County and Crittenden County, and part of that 
is in St. Francis County. 

The local interests have spent in there over $64 million trying to 
protect these lands and from overflow, and also from helping the 
drainage situation. In the meantime, the Federal Government has 
spent around $30 million in there building some dams, such as 
Wappapello Dam and levees and opening up channels coming down 
to this point where all our trouble is caused because it is like pouring 
water ina funnel. It gets to that oom and it runs over. An outlet 
is not sufficient to carry the water off as fast. as it comes in. That is 
what this project we are working on ia: cutting it off so it is opening 
up two channels there in place ot one. The engineers estimated 
would take around $3 million to complete this and we appreciate if 
vou see fit to give us that $3 million this year. I will not take up any 
more of your time. Thank you for your attention. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Chairman, Mr. William Simpson would like 
to make a statement. He is a landowner at Parkin which has been 
refered to in Judge Bond’s testimony. Mr. Simpson is a civic leader, 
a farmer, and a giner. He has been one of our outstanding citizens 
for many years. He is familiar with flood control and drainage prob- 
lems having given careful study to them in recent years. 

Mr. Sruveson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a statement here which I would like to offer for incorporation 
in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Davis. Without objection, Mr. Simpson’s statement will be in- 
corporated in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. S. SIMPSON, PARKIN, ARK 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is W. S. Simpson, 
a farmer living on the St. Francis River in Parkin, Ark. I have lived in, and 
been acquainted with, that area since 1912 and have farmed there since 1926 

Since that time, up until completion of various flood nig in 1944, our area 
had not been bothered with floods except the years 1912, 1913, 1927, and 1937 
For a period of 36 years we had only four floods that hampered the normal 
planning and operation of our farms. We have never had a drainage district in 
our area, because we have a system of bayous that have always been adequate. 
This was possible even before any of the cutoffs on the Mississippi River. Since 
the cutoffs the normal flood stage at Helena has been lowered by about 11 feet 

After the 1937 flood, several things have been done by the Federal Government 
and private enterprise that have changed the picture completely. Since the 
completion of these various projects we have had four serious floods, April 1945, 
February 1949, April 1949, and January 1950. In my opinion these were caused 
by the following flood projects north of Cross County, Ark. 

1. Tremendous drainage districts have been formed in northeast Arkansas 
and southeast Missouri. 

2. These drainage districts, with aid from the Federal Government, have built 
a system of levees to protect their land. These levees have taken out more 
storage place for water than the storage capacity of the Wappapello Dam, 
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onstructed at a cost of $8 million, and have raised the head of water several 
feet above what the normal head would have been. 

3. The St. Francis River channel from Marked Tree south was not large 
enough to carry the tremendous amount of water pushed into it. To relieve 
his situation the Federal Government installed three siphons at Marked Tree 
ind built the Steep Gut Floodway from just north of Marked Tree to the Cross 
County line. Thus shortening the distance of travel for the water from 48 miles 
to 19 miles with a difference of low water levels of 20.95 feet. 

+. To further hasten the flow of water a ditch, 150-foot bottom and 25 foot 
iverage depth, was dug from the mouth of Steep Gut Floodway to within 2 
miles of Riverfront. This was done at Federal expense. 

5. Dredging of Tyronza River and straightening the channel to give relief to 
East Poinsett, North Crittenden and Mississippi Counties. 

Phere is more than 6,000 square miles of watershed north of Riverfront and 
by the construction of these channels (all of which has been done since 1937) 
ind dumping all the water at Riverfront without providing adequate channels 
below, has caused four floods since 1945. This has all happened with the 
Mississippi River being several feet lower than it was during the 1937 flood. 
rhis has happened with considerable less rainfall than fell in 1937 To sub 
tantiate my statement I submit the following tables taken from the records of 
the United States Engineers and the United States Weather Bureau: 


River stages 


Month 


We had within 1 foot as much water in 1950 as in 1937 with 4.5 inches less 
rainfall and with the Mississippi River lower by 9.93 feet in 1950 than it was 
in 1937. 

According to the cross sections run by the United States engineers, the two 
channels that converge at Riverfront have a combined cross section of 20,000 
square feet at a 200-foot elevation and the river channel south of that point 
only has a cross section of 11,000 square feet at 200-foot elevation. ‘Therefore, 
you can readily see that these channels have been constructed without adequate 
outlets. That makes it impossible for the lower river to carry it without spilling 
over the banks and making hazardous farming land that once was the safest 
farming section in the whole St. Francis River Valley. 
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It is the opinion of the United States engineers, as evidenced by Gen. 
P. A. Feringa’s statement when he appeared before you, that the dredging and 
straightening of the St. Francis will lower the water at Riverfront by 44 feet. 
If this is done, our people in that section can again plan their normal farming 
operations without the constant fear of recurring floods as they have experi- 
enced in the last 8 years. 

Thanking you for your time and patience in listening to our pleas, we trust 
you will recommend the $3,100,000 that the United States engineers consider 
necessary to carry this project for the coming year. 

Mr. Srvpson. I have been living in that area since 1912 and since 
being there we have had four floods which we considered caused 
by major floods on the Mississippi River: 1912, 1913, 1927, and 1937. 
Since that time, there has been some development in our country, 
developments that have caused a different situation entirely in this 
area in which I live, and about which I am speaking, we have never 
had occasion to have a drainage district in our area. That is a dis- 
tance of about 8 miles wide and about 36 miles, around 38 miles long. 
We have had natural bayous that have given us very adequate drain- 
age in all those many years, even before the cutoffs on the lower 
Mississippi River. Those cutoffs have now lowered that outlet about 
11 feet. But since 1945, or since 1937, at the beginning of the Flood 
Act, and the aid that has been given to the upper St. Francis, they 
have created a situation that is getting very untenable. I would 
like if you would to look at this map “right here and give you a 
little of the details. There have been about five projects which have 
caused this thing, first setting up at this upper drainage system here 
which came down. Well, when it got down here to Marked Tree, 
they found the channel of the St. Francis River was not large enough 
to carry this water on. It was flooding this whole area in through 
here, this north part; the United States engineers to give them relief 
on that came in here and established a lock and dam right here, aside 
from the—I might say at the site of the river, and built a dam across 
the St. Francis River with three 9-foot sidings going over that and 
diverted the water and built Steep Gut Floodway. 

The floodway distance from here to here is about at least 38 or 39 
miles and it is 19 miles straight through. There is a difference of 20- 
foot elevation, zero gage, between this point and this point. So you 
can see that when you funnel this water through here you are going 
to drop in here mighty fast. 

The next development was that this is—all this has been Federal 
project. All this major levee system you see coming in here and any- 
way, when it gets here, hits this place down here, at the Poinsett 
County system line, the levee system stops and there are no more 
levees. They have funneled water from a 208-foot elevation here and 
we are here at St. Francis, about 98 feet higher. This land was 
originally flat tableland. It is not well drained. Never has been 
well drained. That is the reason money has been spent for this 
drainage system they have got here. But some of it is sitting 200 
feet higher than we are. When you bottle it up in an area levee and 
take storage area out because the levee is going to let it spread across 
here, you have ended up and brought down here water at a tremendous 
rate and have a high head that would not have been normal because 
normally it would have been coming out here and coming out at a 
slow pace. This country was the first, settled in highest production 
land in the St. Francis Valley and is catching the brunt of it now 
and it just rolls across. 
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The next thing they did, they came in here on the river and dredged 
out Tyronza River and straightened this. In doing this, they did 
that to give relief in this section, Mississippi County, Crittenden 
County and Poinsett C ounty. In so doing, they had created here at 
River Front where this all puts in, at River Front, Ark., the cross 
section of this big bay ditch that they have down here, plus the cross 
section of the St. Francis River which has been enlarged and created 
by the actual flow that comes in through the Tyronza. They have a 
cross section of 20,000 square feet. That is a 200- foot elevation. Right 
below it, they only have a cross section of 11,000 square feet for that 
elevation. So you can see that you cannot push 20,000 square feet 
of water through 11,000 square feet of space during that time. That 
has happened to us. That is the overall picture of this area. You 
know the lack of drainage districts. There is no drainage district but 
you do notice the great group of sloughs and bayous. This is high- 
bank stuff, rivers; you would not thing there was water enough in 
the world to cover it but this is what has happened. It happened in 
1945 and in 1949 twice. Once in February and once in April; and in 
1950. This is the picture of the 1950 flood. 

Now, I have here a blowup of one section of that river right here 
at Parkin. You notice right here at Parkin. We picked this off the 
map and this is a blowup of just one of these little sections you see 
here. This is Parkin, Ark., right here. That is my home right here. 
This is approximately 2,500 acres of once the most fertile land that 
was in that valley. 

Now, that has happened four years out of eight; four times out of 
eight years. In this thing here, we had the United States engineers, 
on this water area. There were 349,000 acres of land. In this picture, 
that was under water in 1950. 

Now, we have to show you that 1950 was not any exception. There 
is 1949, not quite as large a map. This is an infrared picture and 
the black is white. The black is water and the white is the high land. 
That has happened not just once; it has happened several times. 

I have here some pictures of the 1947 flood with this same blowup, 
right here. Just to give you that, that was one of the highest waters 
which ever has been in the history of the Mississippi River and there 
is the history, your 1950 flood and there i is your 1937 flood. 

It was 11 feet lower at Helena in 1937 than it was in 1950 when 
this flood happened. Higher—I beg we pardon; you got me back- 
wards—11 feet higher in 1937 than it was in 1950. In other words, 
on this map, if you notice the elevation here, it gives you the different 
flood stages. In 1937 the flood was, you had a stage that is the 
difference in elevation between the two, River Front and Helena in 
1937, there is only 7.33 feet elevation. That is high-water elevation. 
In 1950, it was 16.16 feet elevation. In 1937, we averaged rainfall 
of 15.77 in 30 days previous to the flood of 1937. We had only 11.94 
in 1950. So it is just a general acceleration of building up a funnel 
and building up water with a high enough head that just comes down 
and it just cannot get out. It spills all across. I am not an engineer 
but the engineers say it will take $3 million a year for 3 years to 
complete that job and I sure hope we get it. 

Mr. Davis. I hope we are just not creating problems in other places 
when we clean up in some of these specific locations. 
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Mr. Bonn. That is the reason we have this association, Mr. Chair 
man, for the simple reason we want to start at the bottom down here 
and try to correct it coming up which we had not been doing before 
Before, we had just been shoving water down on the fellow below 
and making him holler. But it got down to a point where it was 
impossible to shove it any more down until they got rid of what wa 
alre: acy on these people down he re. But we are in this situation. 

I was doing engineering work there on 6 drainage districts and they 
were fixing to issue $300,000 worth of bonds. This district has not 
been cleaned out since it was dug@ in 1918. We are going to do it in 
the Tyronza River, right above Parkin there, just make it come on 
down past it. Of course, we cannot get Government help on that unti| 
we get this ready down there. But we are doing it ourselves. On 
Bie Creek, the same. We spent $100,000 on it cleaning it out and 
still have got about 5 or 6 miles more to clean out. We are just kind 
of hoping to get this done before we go in there and do any more 
hecause we know what it is doing to the others down below us. 

Mr. Gatruines This will do the job in getting the water off our 
lands? 

Mr. Bonp. No question about it. 

Mr. Srmpson. Not only relieve us but it will relieve the entire valley 
because as it is now, the ditches that they are digging above us, as 
long as you don’t have accelerated flow to where the settlement would 
not settle those ditches, will stop up in 4 or 5 years and it is all to be 
done again. So it will help the entire valley. 

Mr. Bonp. You have had testimony from the Missouri side on thi 
and they are just as anxious as we are for it because you cannot get 
the water out fast enough. 

We appreciate your giving us this time. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, ventlemen, 


Fripay, May 15, 1953. 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

W. S. DAVIDSON 

HARRY E. POLK 


Mr. Davis. We are glad to have our colleague from North Dakota, 
Mr. Burdick, here with us this afternoon and we will ask you, Usher, 
to just go ahead and make whatever statement you wish to make and 
then introduce these other gentlemen who are with you and proceed 
with the presentation in your own way. 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes, sir. We want to vary this plan of testimony 
just alittle. The first witness I want to introduce is a gentleman with 
whom you are well acquainted, Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, who 
represents all these people affected by this high elevation of water in 
the vicinity of Williston. I would prefer to have him make his state- 
ment first and if it requires any portion of my time or the other 
gentlemen’s time, we will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. O’Manoney. Thank you, Congressman. 
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Mr. Chairman, of course we are very much cognizant of the pressure 
under which you are working and I will try to make this statement 
eally very brief. I will summarize it and perhaps I ought to begin 
yy asking your permission to file an additional detailed statement for 

e record if that should be necessary. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. O’Manonrey. Let me say in the very beginning that I was a 

ember of the Senate when the Garrison Dam was authorized in the 
ctof December 22, 1944. When that act was drawn, Congress on both 

les was most anxious to provide that with respect to these great 
orks, reservoirs and dams on interstate streams, « very care iould be 
ken to protect the rights of the States and of the residents of the 
States against the flooding of land, the unnecessary flooding of the 
land the deprivation of local industry, agricultural, stock growing 

nd the like. 

I th nk it ought to be read into the record the declara 
vith which the act of December 22, 194 L, beg ns because 

wees so clearly what the purpose and intent of Congre 
very short. 


be it enacted 
ind so forth— 
n connection with the exercise of jurisdiction over the rivers of the nation 
vers of the nation 


irough the construction of works of improvement for navigation or flood control, 
herein authorized 
nd the Garrison Dam was herein authorized 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to recognize the interests 
d rights of the States in determining the development of the watersheds within 
eir borders and likewise their interests and rights in water utilization and 
mtrol as herein authorized to preserve and protect to the fullest possible extent 
tablished and potential uses established and potential uses, for all purposes 
the waters of the Nation, rivers, to facilitate the consideration of projects on 
asis of comprehensive and coordinated development and to limit the author 
and construction of navigation works to those in which a substantial 
to navigation will be realized therefrom and which can be operated 


isistently with appropriate and economic use of the waters of such rivers by 


ther users, 


Now, I want to make it pel fectly clear at the outset that we are not 
1 


here raising an old issue of the height of the dam. That is, so far as 
we are concerned at this moment, a closed issue. But we are calling 
your attention to the lack of necessity for making appropriations at 
this moment for the taking of land, the building of dikes, and things of 
that kind which eannot possibly be needed for some time in the future 
because the effect by reason of flood has not yet been determined and 
cannot be determined. 

Moreover, when this bill was under consideration in the Senate, a 
group of Members of both the Senate and the House who were cog 
nizant of the problems of the arid-land States and of the great need of 
water for irrigation in the area west of the 98th meridian, worked 
up an amendment which I introduced in the Senate on behalf of 
Senator Millikin and myself. It is known as the O’Mahoney-Millilin 
amendment and as section 1 (b) of the act of December 22, 1944. The 
section says: 


The use for navigation in connection with the operation and maintenance of 
such works 
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Now, you see, we referred only to operation and maintenance; we 
did not say anything about construction—that was done deliberately— 
with the operation and maintenance of such works herein authorized for con- 
struction, of waters arising in States lying wholly or partly west of the 98th 
meridian, shall be only such use as does not conflict with any beneficial con- 
sumptive use present or future in States lying wholly or partly west of the 98th 
meridian of such waters for domestic, municipal, stock water, irrigation, mining, 
or industrial purposes. 

Now Mr. Davidson is here. He is a landowner in the area that 
would be affected. He is the owner of land which is presently irri- 
gated by a private irrigation system. He also represents owners of 
land on two other irrigation projects, the Trenton-Buford project 
and the Lewis-Clarke project. All included these constitute about 
23,000 acres. Mr. Polk here, formerly president of the National 
Reclamation Association, is the editor of the Williston-North Dakota 
Herald. He represents that community. He will tell you that the 
water supply system of the town of Williston will be flooded by 
the plans which have been apparently under consideration by the 
et engineers. The town of Williston is presently using the Mis- 
souri River waters for this supply. The Engineers say ‘that they 
will build a new water system for the city of Williston. We feel that 
the need for building that system has not at all been demonstrated. 
The town of Williston does not believe it is necessary. 

Now, I want to call your attention to Document No. 247 of the 78th 
Congress, second session, which I presented to that body on November 
21, 1944. This document was, we thought, of importance in the con- 
sideration of this whole Missouri River Basin development. It was 
a statement signed by Harry Bashore, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and Maj. Gen. E. Reybold, Chief of Engineers, at 
that time. 

Paragraph 9 of this statement which was an attempt to show the 
agreement between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army engi- 
neers with respect to the development of the Missouri Basin—you will 
recall that there was a good deal of discord and competition between 
the two bureaus and finally they were induced to agree upon one plan: 
Divide the works among them, and reach common understandings and 
agreements with respect to the structure and the utilization of the 
water. 

This is from page 3: 

After full discussion of the various features of the two plans in this sub- 
division the following main-stem reservoirs were recommended in the joint 
engineering report in order to more fully utilize the water resources of the 
basin and to most effectively serve the present and ultimate requirements of 
flood control, irrigation, navigation, hydroelectric power, and other uses. 

Then follows a table listing the projects. The first is Garrison. It 
shows an approximate gross storage capacity of 17 million acre-feet. 
The next, Oahe, near Pierre, S. Dak., 19,600,000 acre-feet. Then 
Fort Randall, Big Bend, and Gavins Point which are not necessary 
to consider at the moment. Then follows this statement: 

The final storage capacities to be selected for the above reservoirs will be 
jointly agreed upon after more detailed plans and cost estimates have been made. 


Now, so far as I know, that joint agreement has never been entered 
into, but later on, the engineers presented to Congress an estimate that 
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23 million acre-feet would be needed for all purposes. But paragraph 
10 of this document reads as follows: 

The Garrison Dam, Reservoir, and powerplant was included in the coordinated 
plan as it provides a large volume of useful storage capacity for flood control, 
navigation, and irrigation, and permits the utilization of approximately 160 
feet of head for the development of hydroelectric power in an area capable 
of absorbing the potential output and which, otherwise, has no prospective 
source of abundant, low-cost power. A large reservoir— 


I call your attention to this sentence— 


a large reservoir at the Garrison site, situated immediately below the Yellow- 
stone River with its large silt contribution, will prolong materially the life of 
downstream reservoirs. 

There you have balanced against one another the life of downstream 
reservoirs and the beneficial uses of water for domestic, municipal, 
stock water, irrigation, mining, or industrial purposes in the lands 
above the dam which were specifically sought to be protected by the 
Congress when it passed the act of December 22, 1944, authorizing 
the construction of this area. 

Now, I have here a map of this area prepared by a joint committee 
of the residents of McKenzie and Williams County and the city of 
Williston, N. Dak., by Engineers Lehman and Burdick. This map 
undertakes to show what the flooding is likely to be. I would like to 
call your attention first of all to the fact that this area in here repre- 
sents a private irrigation system. There are about 3,000 acres of 
land in there presently under water. ‘That will have to be condemned 
and taken. It is the beneficial use of water now being made which, 
contrary to the protective provision of the act of December 22, 1944, 
will be rendered useless. The owners will have to move out. And 
in here, Gis green line, this that is supposed to represent the proposed 
dikes, there are the other 2 projects, the Trenton-Buford project and 
and the Lovie. Clarke project containing some 20,000 acres. Now I 
want to call your attention to the fact that this is the Yellowstone 
River out of which this silt is supposed to come, according to the joint 
statement of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army engineers. 

The Yellowstone River gets a huge supply of water and silt from 
the Big Horn River in Wyoming and after this report was filed, the 
Bureau of Reclamation built a “huge dam at the north end of the 

canyon, just south of the city of Thermopolis, and that dam presently 
in existence, the lake presently filled, is holding back most of the silt 
that is likely to come down here. 

Now, this dike to protect the city of Williston is not designed to 
protect it from water coming down from this little creek but, accord- 
ing to the Army engineers, from the floods that will come down 
through the Yellowstone and the water that will be backed up by 
the Garrison Dam. These gentlemen can tell you that there never 
has been a flood which has “flooded this town of Williston; is that 
not right? The records are clear that there has not been such a flood. 
We have got the Boyston Dam and/or structures of consideration 
on the Yellowstone River; there is no likelihood of this silt coming 
in, no present likelihood at least, and therefore it our feeling that on 
behalf of the landowners in here, and the city of Williston in here, 
we should not at this time make the large appropriation that is 
necessary to finally construct these things. 
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As a member of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, | 
know what you gentlemen know, that with respect to many of these 
projects both the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army engineer: 
have frequetly asked for more money than they can expend with 
the fiscal year and we always were requested to put in the five little 
words, “to remain available until expended.” 

Now, our thought here is that we can very well take into considera 
tion the meaning of those tive little words, “to remain available until 
expended,” and, bearing in mind that Congress was protecting ayainst 
the operation of the dam, we feel that there is no necessity for ap 
propriating money now for the purchase of land which cannot pos 
sibly be flooded and the building of dikes which the city ot Willisto 
has never needed before until much better showing has been made and 
until there is a docume ted agreement between the Bureau of Recla 
mation and the Army engineers with respect to the need of this addi 
tional capacity. 

T hat, in brief, gentlemen, is our story. 

Let me repeat the two points. First, Congress has declared it 


poll cy to protect local rights and States rights and, secondly, Congres 
; now seeking its best to find v ays to reduce appropriations. There 

no need for the Congress today to ap propris ate money that cannot br 
0 nded during this present year on pure ly civil works. ‘That does 
LD uy} ply with respect to de fe muse works. That is another problem. 
But when you have the difficulty of buy: Oy: irplanes and the guns 


ancl the ammunition that are needed for war, surely we should hot 


be appropriating sums for civilian projects which will take years t 
complete at best 

Mr. Burpici Now, Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the House 
when this authorization was passed and the first intimation we had 
that they intended to build a dam across the main stem of the Missour 
Was a report that Came In trom the Army engineers, in) about 1935 o1 


1956, That is a voluminous re port and the findings are in that re port 
that a main-stem dam cannot be built with safety across the river 
resting on about SO feet of mud which thev found to exist. 
Now, we s up yposed that that was the end of the w hole proposition. 
But, s00n thereafter, the Bureau of Reclamation brought in a_ pre 
‘am of 1 zation of water and they did not propose an\ dam across 


the main stem. They proposed taking water out of the Missou 
River below the Fort Peck Dam and siphoning it down through the 


country and mnany, | bring ng water into the eastern part of North 
Dakota and that ey mall rivers running into the main Missouri were 
to be dammed and, if any power development was necessary, it would 
be done at those faba “al ad not across the Missouri River. 

The next report we had was from the Army engineers that said 


that they could build a dam with suecess across the river and they 
proposed just what they have now, and there we were in Congress 
not know ing what to do with two reports before us. Finally, as the 
Senator has sald, we ra t the engineers of the Jureau of Reclamatio1 


and the engineers o he Army out to have a conference and see if 
they could not agree. They agreed in that document that you just had 
here a moment ago—this is it, I gue this was their agreement 


When this agreement had been siohed. "providing for water pool 
17 million acre-feet, it was signed by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
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by the Army engineers. That became the basis of the law. Then 
ve onmanel to enact this agreement into law. And to make sure 
hat through navigation they did not deprive us in that arid belt of 
iter, several Members of Congress ne Senators and other people 
ot together and presented the facts upon which Mr. O'Mahoney 
ew that amendment to protect us for the beneficial uses of the water 
west of the 98th meridian. 

Now, we figured that everything was safe, that we were protected, 
ind if they wanted to try out this dual scheme of agreement between 

he Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, they could do it. 

Now, when that provision was left in there, with this limitation, 

ie very next thing the Army engineers did was to discover they 

anted 6 million acre-feet of water more in this pool, making it a 

}-million-acre pool. But I am sure they understood that to do that 
hey would have to violate this law protecting us in the beneficial uses 
of these waters. 

So then they proposed dikes. There is no Member of Congress, 

ther in the House or the Senate, who has discussed the question 
of dikes in that vicinity at all. The records are silent on dikes. No 
Member of Congress at that time or since knows whether a dike can 
be built. on the quicksands of the Missouri River that will protect the 

gricultural lands inside of these projects. Their scheme now is to 
build dikes around these irrigation projects thi at are already function- 
ng. Our experience has been that dikes built upon quicksand cannot 
be build without seepage going through the dam and the earthworks, 
uid spoiling the land on the inside. If it seeps long enough, you will 
have alkali in there and destroy the land. That has been demonstrated 
nm the dams along the Mississippi River. ‘They form big lagoons 
where the water seeped through and it spoiled the soil. 

Before any money is appropriated to build these dikes, we would 
ke to have Congress consider whether they can build them with 
feasibility and safety. To go in here now and appropriate money 
for them to build dikes anyway they want to when it is not authorized 
y law is what we are objecting to and at the present moment. While 
ve are sitting here, they are out in my district now buying land for 
the purpose of building dikes and I don’t know how much money they 
spent but they have spent enough money so that they have gathered 
up quite a lot of that land for a, purpose that is not authorized yet. 

Mr. O’Manonry. May I interrupt you, Congressman’ The money, 
of course, is deposited in the court and actually has not been expended 

d will not be until the condemnation suits are instituted. 

Mr. Burpick. I say to you, Mr. Chairman, you do not know any 
thing as you sit there now about what effect these dikes are going to 
tave upon these agricultural lands or upon the city of Williston. I do 
not know myself. Although I live there, 

Mr. O’Manoney. This attempt to take the land is creating obliga- 
tions for the future, as the Congressman says, without authority to 
build dikes. 

Mr. Burpick. If you really want to save money, here is a chance to 
save some money because this dike expense is not necessary. The way 
to do it would be for the Army engineers and everybody concerned 
to sit down and figure out if dikes are the thing to build there and, 
secondly, if it is necessary to build them at all. 
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Now, my theory of the dam—and I was there when it first started 
up to the present moment—is that we should reexamine the enterprise. 
I think all of the multiple purposes of the dam can be accomplished 

with the 17 million acre-feet pool. It is because of this 6 million 
acre-feet that the Army engineers have added to it that has caused al] 
this trouble. 

And here is another thing we have discovered. To build a dam for 
power across the Missouri ‘River is a very expensive deal. I cannot 
tell you how much they have ee but they have spent and authorized 
to be spent, I think, as near as I can judge from the figures I have. 
they have contracted to spe na close to $1 billion on the upper Missouri 
enter prise. 

Mr. Davis. You mean all of the main-stem dams on the Missouri’ 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Now, we have discovered, as I was about to say, that since this 
plan of damming the Missouri River has taken form, that we car 
go right out on the prairie near Williston and produce all the power 
that this or any other part of the Northwest wants from coal. We 
are sitting right on top of the greatest coal field in the world. There 
is more coal in that area than there is in all of Europe and scientists 
have estimated there are 600 billion tons of coal under that ground. 

Mr. Davinson. Soft coal. 

Mr. Burpicx. That does not make any difference. I am talking 
about coal. They experimented and private companies are now pro 
ducing power from this coal there and they can produce it for 50 cents 
on the dollar what it costs from one of these dams. They has dis 
covered that since. There are many things that they have discovered 
since. And before we go any further with letting them build dike: 
that are not authorized by this Congress, we want to find out what 
the result is going to be, if it can be done, if it is necessary to be done. 

You also understand that when they go out to take this land, how 
it is done; it is done unconstitutionally. The Constitution says that 
no one shall be deprived of his property without due process of law 
But the Army engineers go out to one of these farmers with an order 
from the Secretary of the Army that this property is necessary for 
them and when the deposit in court the amount of damage they think 
it is going to cause this owner and deposit that in the United States 
district court; under that law, title passes to the Government and the 
landowner does not know that his land has been taken from him until 
they drive out in a car and say, “Mister, do you want to rent your 
land?” “Well,” he says, “I haven’t sold my land yet. 

“Oh, yes, you have; the Government owns your land and if you 
want to rent it this year, you pay us $2,000 rental or we will rent it to 
somebody else.” 

Now, of course, that is not due process of law as contemplated 
by the Constitution. You cannot take a man’s property that way. 
But they are doing it because the law was passed at the time there 
was a war on and they said it was necessary to have a shorteut but 
there is not any war on now, at least, any legalized war. And do 
you think we are asking too much to withhold the money for building 
dikes that you do not know anything about until we can examine 
into this thing further? That is all we ask; that is all we are here for. 
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Mr. Davidson of the American State Bank of Williston is a large 
landowner out there, cattleman, one of the biggest we have in the 
state. 

Mr. Davinson. I will make it very short. 

Mr. Burvick. I want him to testify. 

Mr. Davinson. I have testified several times in front of the sub- 
committee in the Appropriation Committee. We have always testi- 
fied that to build the dam at any height you wish, for this reason: 
Later on it might show that you need all the height of that dam and 
there is one time to build it economically and that is when you start. 
But I have been in that bank 47 years last April. I have farmed and 
ranched and banked and of course I know every woman and child 
in that territory. It is absolutely a crime to hear the stories that 
some of those farmers that are now old, like myself, that started there 
when we were young men, to come in the bank and tell me, “I have 
lost my land.” 

I want to tell you one case and I will make it very short because 
I know you are busy. The Littlevic family over there, which are two 
brothers, they have both raised a family; they are raising families 
and they farm better than 3,000 acres of land each year. The Army 
engineers or the clerk of the court sent them a notice which they got 
at 9 o’clock in the morning and at 11 o’clock three men drove into 
their yard and demanded rent for that land. That happened in a 
great mary cases. 

Well, it seems to me that it is unnecessary at this time to take that 
90,000 extra acres which includes Williston Irrigation District, large 
amount of private irrigation, until it is needed. It may be later on 
that that land is needed for some purpose to build i reservoir 
higher. But I think it should be tried out at 1,830. I do not think 
you should appropriate — a to buy land more than is necessary 
to protect their pool of 1,830. I do not know what that height would 
be. It might be that you al have to let them buy it up to 1,840. 

Mr. O’Manony. To add at this point, that of course it takes a 
long period of time to fill the reservoir from the flow of the river 
to any given height and while the reservoir has been built to 1,850 feet 
above sea level, the water will not reach that-for a long time to 
come. That is the reason why it is not necessary to purchase this 
land or build these dikes or make appropriation for it until the 
operation makes it necessary. 

Mr. Davinson. It will take a great many years to fill that reservoir 
up to 1,830. 

Mr. O’Manoney. It is absurd, an absurdity to deprive the owner 
of the land the right to farm his land while the condemnation pro- 
ceedings are going on and for the Army engineers to rent that same 
land to another farmer because it is still capable of agricultural use. 

Mr. Burvick. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have to disclose my interest in 
it. I have some land that will be flooded, about 1,200 acres, but they 
have offered me cash for the land. If money is all I am striving for 
in this world I could take the money and go on out and let them 
have it. And I have the papers right in my office now where they 
offer me this price but I will not sell. I would not sell because if I 
do, I am selling out all of my neighbors. But I would not sell out 
my neighbors if I got a million dollars for it. And as the Senator has 
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said, here is no occasion whatever at this time to appropriate any 
money and let them gallivant over the country and take land in my 
opinion which is unconstitutionally done. 

Mr. Davipson. I have a few more words. 

You take the Littlevics that I just told you about. He and I and 
another fellow own about 3,000 acres in that irrigation district. They 
have never had, and last year was one of the dryest years that we have 
ever had out there, their wheat averaged 30 bushels to the acre last 
year and they offered them $60 an acre for that beautiful pangated 
Soak On top of that, of course, they own a lot of hill land, a lot of 
pastureland, and really it ruins the value. Here is what we think 
Congress should do. We have all the faith in the world in the Con 
gress, but we have not any in the Army engineers because they are 
not trained for finances; they are not trained to save property; and if 
the Congress finds after they have investigated and after they have 
tried the pool level at 1.830, which was the agreement, if you need 
to in to dike our city, if you need the irrigated land, if you need other 
land, we will lay down; but we want it in the hands of the Congress 
and not in the hands of the Army engineers. 

IT thank you very much. 

This is Harry Polk of the only daily paper we have in that cow 
country. I want him to give his version. 

Mr. Pork. Mr. Ch: airmi in, Senator O’Mahoney has already men- 
tioned mv interest in reclamation. I was president of the National 
Reclamation Resales, { vears and have been very active in reclama 
tion matters for the past 13 years. So I have quite a definite interest 
and perhaps I should say some little knowledge of reclamation devel 
opment in our State, as well as all the area of the West. 

First, may I make it plain, as has already been stated, that we are 
not here in any way to hamper the fullest possible develonment that 
will come from the building of Garrison Reservoir. We did not 
oppose building the dam itself to full height so that all those benefits 
conld be gained and now that it is being built to the full height, we 
hope to see the very fullest development come to every possible sec- 
tion of the State that can come. Perhaps you are aware of the fact 
that. originally when Garrison was started, under the terms of the 
Pick-Sloan plan, the proposed plan was to irrigate some 700,000 acres 
of land in the northwestern part of North Dakota which would he 
from water diverted not out of Garrison but out of Fort Peck. It 
was found by careful study and survey and finally through the Bureau 
of Reclamation engaging the services of a special engineering expert 
from the West, that land not to be adaptable to irrigation, or at least 
that then was their report. Consequently, they began to search for 
other lands that migh be feasible to irrigate in our State. Now they 
believe they can divert the water directly out of Garrison and irrigate 
anywhere from a half million acres up to 800,000 acres in the central 
part of North Dakota. 

IT want to make it plain that any phase of that irrigation plan has 
our complete and sympathetic support in Williston. 

\s to power development, we hope, as a matter of fact, we would 
not be here contending to cut the appropriations so that the completion 
of Garrison could not be hastened and thereby make the adc lition: al 
power that is to be created there available to new industry in our 
State that is coming soon now on the throes of our oil development 
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and other possible related industry. We want to see that development. 
We want to see it come with the fullest advantage possible to every- 
bongs We are here, however, as has been explained, principally on 
e basis of spending money needlessly at this time. I have the firm 
nviction, Mr. Chairman, that money being spent for the purchase 
land above what is necessary to operate that reservoir at 1,830 
feet is not only unreasonable but that in fact it is unjustified by law, 
existing law, and furthermore, .% it is a waste of Federal funds 
the present time even though it might be justified in the future. 
It has been stated several times, ua I do not believe the Army engi- 
neers would challenge the statement, that it will require from 12 to 15 
vears to fill the reservoir originally. Well, now, why all the hurry 
if it is going to take even, say, the shortest time, 12 years, to fill the 
reservoir to 1.830% Why under the name of the sun is it necessary 
to spend millions of dollars now to acquire land above that level to 
build a system of dikes before, through experience, we have deter- 
ned what is the proper or ultimately needed height? What is that 
er storage? Noone knows at this time. 

Here I would like to support my statement by referring to testimony 
before this committee, the civil function appropriation of 1947, given 
by former Commissioner Bashore. 

Mr. O’Manoney. Before you quit that, do you know what the ares 
of the Garrison Lake will be according to this plan? I know it has 
been advertised as the largest manmade lake in the world. 

Mr. Poix. Largest filled lake in the world. 

Mr. O’Manonery. How many acres, do you recall ? 

Mr. Potx. Three hundred and—I am not sure now—I believe it is 
390.000. 

Mr. O’Manonry. That shows why it takes so many years to fill this 
dam and therefore until the water comes it is unnecessary to take 
land up and around Williston. 

Mr. Potx. May I say to you in that conneetion, Fort Peck just 
above us is about half the size that Garrison is proposed to be and 
it never has been full to this day. It never has been filled. 

Now, how long is it going to take a reservoir twice that size? 
Fort Peck was completed, I believe, in 1938. 

Mr. O’Manoney. It was back in the thirties. 

Mr. Pork. At least 15 years now, and it has not yet filled the reser- 
voir; half the size of Garrison. 

Now, referring to the testimony of former Commissioner Bashore 
in which he was discussing this very question, he said: 

As you know very well, gentlemen, there is considerable apprehension felt 
by the people of Williston and owners of irrigated land upstream from Garrison 
Reservoir. The y feel, with an operating height of 1,850 for the pool, that they 
will stand a great deal of damming. I believe the Corps of Engineers’ statement 
that damming could be obviated by the construction of dikes and possibly drainage 
ditches on the inside of the dikes and then finally, pumping plants on the inside 
of the dikes to pump the water out into the reservoir at the same time when 
there is water in the river or the reservoir. 

Now, we of the Bureau of Reclamation take the position we do not know in 
finality what results such works might produce. We are in favor of constructing 
a high dam at Garrison that would be a dam having an elevation of about 1,874 
feet at its crest that would permit the ultimate operation of the reservoir 
pool to 1,854 feet above sea level. We think, however, as a matter of prudence, 
that the initial operation of that reservoir should not be approved above elevation 
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1,830 until time demonstrates the necessity and the further uses of the water that 
might be made available by operation at a higher level. 

Mr. Pork. Cite the page and volume for the record, please. 

Mr. O’Manoney. Page 835 of the House appropriations for civi] 
functions for 1947. 

Mr. Portx. Mr. Sloan, who was coauthor of the statement, was on the 
stand with Mr. Bashore and in talking about the dam I just want to 
mention a couple of statements he made: 


That would mean for a period of a number of years 


he is talking about the “normal operating pool level” and explaining 
what “normal” meant. He says: 

That would mean for a period of a number of years the reservoir would be 
maintained at elevation 1,830 almost continuously except during the time of 
extreme high flood when it would be allowed to rise enough to absorb that flood 

Now, Mr. Sloan, as you know, was the coauthor of the plan, an eng 
neer, and should know a great deal about it. 

Mr. O’Manoney. How long have you lived in Williston ? 

Mr. Potk. Thirty years. 

Mr. O’Manonry. Has Williston been flooded during that period ? 

Mr. Porx. No, sir, the engineers are telling us now that one of the 
_ asons to justify the construction of these dikes is to protect the cit) 

* Williston against floods. To our knowledge, Mr. Davidson has 
i Sad there 47 years and I, 30 years; Congressman Burdick, 45. The 
city of Williston has never been flooded. Why on earth build dikes to 
protect us now? They say to protect the w aterworks and they come 
in with generosity and say we will rebuild your waterworks. Gentle 
men, Mr. Chairman, get this point: the city of Williston does not 
desire a replacement of their waterworks by the Federal Government. 
They are not asking for it. They much prefer to see the pool level 
kept below 1,830, and then rebuild their own waterworks when that 
time becomes necessary. Why spend money for something that isn’t 
even asked for by the city of Williston ? 

Now $18 million was set up for the purchase of land. I understand 
that some $12 million have been already expended, leaving $6 million 
more to buy this land around the area of Williston. Natur ally they 
have completed their purchase below Williston, so if there is some 
thing like $6 million left, then I submit to you, would it not be within 
the grounds of reason to say to the Army engineers, now, just wait to 
buy this higher elevation of land. Just wait a while to _ these 
dikes. It is going to take 15 years to fill the reservoir. Goodness, 
it seems to me in all reason that if you started 5 years before dikes were 
to be needed, or 5 years before there was any possibility of filling the 
reservoir, that would be plenty of time to be talking about it Same 
thing in spending money for investigation and survey for the dikes. 
I am sure that the chairman and all members of this committee along 
with Members of Congress and certainly we, as common citizens and 
taxpayers of the Nation are interested not only in saving money but 
we are interested in having the rights of p eople protected. 

I just got this clipping from this morning’s paper referring to a 

visit that your chairman, Mr. Taber, had with ‘the President yesterday. 
He quotes the President in this way: he says that both Mr. E isenhower 
and Mr. Dodge endorse the philosophy of his economy campaign that 
the Government should provide for “nothing at this time that is not 
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really, needed and. would not add to the welfare or defense of the 
country. 

In another newspaper clipping the new Secretary of the Interior 

as speaking in Boston. He said the huge multipurpose dams must 
be built—just exactly the kind of dam that is being built in Garrison— 
by the Federal Government as a friendly partner with whom? With 
local authorities. 

Are we a friendly partner? Are we being considered as a friendly 

irtner in the building of dikes and the taking of this land? And 
fr. McKay added this; he said: 

rhe President has said, and I go along with him 100 percent, that the 
development of our power resources must be approved from the grassroots, 
that the people in the areas have a voice in what is being done with their own 
resources, 

Mr. Chairman, that is all we ask, that the people of our area have 
a voice. 

Mr. Davipson. Could Ladd one statement? They talk about irriga- 
tion. Do you know where they take the water out of the Garrison? 
They have much more rain than we do in western North Dakota. 
There is no irrigation district or anything else set up. ‘There is no 
ndication that the farmer wants irrigation. 

Mr. Burpick. I want to conclude by giving you the attitude of the 
engineers. There is no sense at all of this Government buying this 
additional 90,000 acres of land before we know it is needed. You 
are putting the Government’s money into that which would not be 
flooded for 12 to 15 years. Now, my land is in there. I have said 
to them, so far as I am concerned, you do not need to pay me a dime 
for this land. I will give you an easement and you can use the land 
any time you want to, when you cease to use it, I want it back. First, 
I knew it would not be used for 10 or 12 years, and secondly, I knew 
that the time would be short when they could not use it at all because 
the silt that the Senator spoke about will finally find its way down 
through Williston, the Williston area, and at the present time there is 
40,000 acre-feet of silt goes by there every year. That covers 40,000 
acres 1 foot deep. 

Having built these dikes, how long will it take for this silt to fill the 
whole diked areat So far as I am concerned, I will give them an 
easement deed that they can use it just as long as they can use it for 
that purpose. 

What is the sense of coming out and buying my land and all our 
neighbors’ land that they are not going to use for all these years? 
Is that economy? We can do things when we come to it but not 
now. 

Mr. Potx. May I add just this one sentence, may I plead with you, 
do not eut anything off of the appropriation for the building and the 
finishing of the physical works of the Garrison Dam. We urge a 
liberal appropriation for that because on the belief that the sooner 
it is completed, the sooner its benefits can go to people who are able 
to use it. There is money in the appropri: ition for the buying of this 
unnecessary land and the surveying of dikes. Then I say to you, it 
sa case of Federal money. 

Mr. Burpicx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving us this oppor- 
tunity to tell you our views. 
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Frmay, May 15, 1953. 


AMAZON CREEK 
WITNESSES 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 
OREN KING, CITY MANAGER, EUGENE, OREG. 


Mr. Hann. The committee is very glad to have with us this morning 
Congressman Harris Ellsworth and Mr. King, who are going to discus 
with us the Amazon Creek problem. 

Mr. Exisworrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
purpose in appearing before the committee today is to diseuss the 
budget recommendations for flood control, power development, and 

ivers and harbors maintenance in the Fourth District of Oregon; and 
to answer such quest ions as the committee may have concerning any of 
the items for which budget recommendations have been made, | 
uppreciate the committee’s action in allocating suflicient time for this 
testimony and the privilege granted Mr. Oren L, King, city manager 
of Eugene, Oreg., to share the allotted time with me. 

I do not desire to duplicate the testimony of Mr. King in reference 
to the Amazon Creek project at Eugene, Oreg., but I do want to direct 
the committee’s particular attention to this item and emphasize its 
importance. ‘The substantial investment by the local government and 
the Federal Government should be protected by the final construction 
necessary to prevent losses on the work already done and to bring 
about a realization of the flood benefits to the community. The budget 
recommendation before the committee is for $245,000. This recom- 
mendation is considered the amount necessary to achieve permanent 
flood control improvements. 

I emphasize this particular item and urge its inclusion in the civil 
functions appropriation bill because the item is not large and the 
permanent benefits which will be realized probably are greater in 
proportion to the expenditure than in the very great majority of cases. 

The balance of the flood control items carried in the budget recon- 
mendation are for the Willamette Valley flood-control program. 
‘These items involve planning, continued construction of flood control 
works and power facilities, and funds for bank protection. The most 
critical of these, from the standpoint of need is probably the provisio1 
of adequate funds for bank protection. The budget recommendation 
I believe is or $235,000 for this work. In view of recent very damag- 
ing floods, especially on the McKenzie River branch of the Willamette, 
it appears extremely doubtful that even this sum will be sufficient to do 
necessary work in that area along with other needed bank protection 
elsewhere in the Willamette system. 

The McKenzie River rises in the Cascades where the headwaters 
flow from heavily forested areas which are now being extensively 
logged under Federal sustained-yield logging practices. In conse- 
quence, the runoff from these areas has changed decidedly in character 
in a matter of 2 or 3 years. Some of the finest and most produc- 
tive agricultural lands, whose soils are made up of silt loams to a depth 
of 5 or 6 feet, are in the valleys along the McKenzie River. Many 
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of these areas are devoted to highly productive orchards and the values 
in many cases exceed substantially a thousand dollars per acre. 

The floods early this year were extremely destructive to many of 
these valuable farm properties. The quick run-off from the head- 
waters brought volumes of water flooding many of these areas, 
destroying hundred of acres of orchards and in some cases removing 
soil to a depth of 4 or 5 feet from these properties. A very definite 
threat exists as to a complete change of the channel of the river if 
bank protection and channel improvement are not accomplished at 
the very earliest possible date. Such a change in the river channel 

ould not only be disastrous! y oor’ to many farmers in the area and 
threaten the city of Springfield, Oreg., but would likewise increase 

e ultimate costs of the Army engineers flood protection program 

McKenzie River area. 

I should point out that the expenditure of money on bank control 

this area does not represent a temiporary expenditure, the need for 
‘hich would be lessened in the event of completion of the flood control 
and power developments on reservoirs authorized for the McKenzie 
River headwaters, Along with the reservoirs, the river channel and 
banks must be placed in condition to maintain a high volume of flow 
ge to secure the necessary value of the flood protection dams in releas 

g the impounded waters at bank-full levels as may be necessary for 
floodwater discharge. "This bank protection work can be done at this 
time and provide reasonable protection against continued agricultural 
osses and at the same time have continuing utility when the McKenzie 
flood construction works have been completed, 

The problem is an urgent one. I have a large body of information 
and photographs showing the devastation resulting from the.single 
flood in January of this year, indicating acceleration of damage which 
has been increasing in the past few years. While the tot: al run-off 
through the area has not altered, the flowage has been compressed into 
a shorter period of time, thus increasing substanti: lly the flood dam- 
age. I urge the committee to approve the budget recommendation, 
and feel that the committee would be adequately justified in making 
an increase in this item in view of the emergency character of the 
problem. 

As the committee knows, other parts of the Willamette project are 
being brought to completion and the benefits from the investment not 
only in flood protection but also in the production of power are at 
the point of realization. 'The budget estimates for other phases of 
the Willamette Valley program have been reduced by the Budget 
Bureau to a minimum consistent with economical expenditure and 
continuation of development without any disadvantages in delaying 
the completion of the respective parts of the comprehensive program. 
It is my feeling, which I am sure can be justified by the record, that 
the budget estimates should stand as recommended. 

Other items in the civil functions appropriations have to do with 
the funds for maintenance of the rivers and harbors in southwestern 
Oregon. Ports in the Fourth District of Oregon are among some of 
the largest and most active on the west coast. Because of bad shoal- 
ing and i inadequacy of funds to carry out necessary maintenance, there 
have been instances of vessels stranded and badly damaged because 
channels lacked by several feet the authorized depth under existing 
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law. Jetty reconstruction is badly needed in one instance, and it 
appears that the harbor maintenance expenditures in this case would 
result in reduced dredging costs and greatly improved channel depths, 

In many instances vessels have found it necessary to carry only part 
cargo capacity or to delay 2 or 3 days, awaiting sufficient water to 
enter or depart from harbors. The budget recommendations for river 
and harbor maintenance work I am sure are barely adequate to take 
care of the most essential maintenance work so that the shipping facil 
ties of these harbors may be continued in reasonable use. 

At this time I would like to redirect the committee’s attention to the 
Amazon Creek item and have the committee hear the testimony of Mr, 
Oren L. King, city manager of Eugene, Oreg. 

[ might explain that the Amazon project in Eugene is a very small 
one as was authorized a number of years ago. Money had been ap 
propriated by Congress for part of it. The city of Eugene has bonded 
itself and will of itself pay approximately half of the total cost of the 
project. The project is now between 60 and 70 percent complete 
‘The funds requested this year and in the budget for this year will 
complete the project. 

And now Mr. King. 

Mr. Hanp. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Thank you. 

Honorable Members of the Congress, in behalf of the citizens of 
Eugene, I wish to express our appreciation for this opportunity of 
presenting this we a defined flood-control project. 

Here is the city of Eugene in this area right here [indicating] 
These are very steep hills around the city to the south. This water 
all originates in this area back through here. Coming through it 
are frequent floods that originate w ithin a few hours. This is Amazon 
Creek through here. Here is the west city limits down here, clear 
on out. Previously it went down through about 15 or 20 miles to 
Long Tom River vesting into the Willamette. 

Mr. Hanp. Run nent through the city ? 

Mr. Krna. Yes, si 

Mr. Hanno. W hat i is the population approximately ? 

Mr. Kine. About 40,000. Officially 36,000 and something, but we 
have added some since then. And another 40,000 right around it in 
the met ropolitan area. 

Now in 1948 the citizens of Eugene voted $400,000 to do their work 
here in the city of Eugene. In 1949, having this much money author- 
ized for the project upon a local basis, they agreed to go into this 
overall project as presented by the United States Army engineers, 
because the flood-control project embraces much more territory than 
just the city of Eugene. 

So we entered into this kind of agreement—which is more familiar 
to you than to us—whereby we would buy the rights-of-way, we 
would build the bridges, and all that kind of thing. We signed the 
statement and the city council passed the necessary resolution. 

What held it up quite a while—in this red out here is a right-of-way 
outside the city, and there was no way to buy that except the city 
going ahead and using their money on the overall project. Two 
years ago we bought this right-of-way out here about 5 or 6 miles 
northwest of the city. 
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The Federal Government released $318,000 of this overall authori- 
zation, and this amount of work in red was completed, finished up 
ibout March of last year. This is the diversion structure here which 
diverts the water over here in the Fern Ridge Reservoir. 

[ am an engineer and I go along with the Army engineers, and the 
council gave the authority for going ahead on this work. We could 
approach it in no other manner. We did that. We worked all out 
here, and when we got this much done last year we had about 30 or 40 
thousand dollars left, and I said to the Army engineers in Portland, 
“Gentlemen, can we not get some kind of relief up in here?” Here 
: where the population and most of the value is, and we are spending 
all of the money out here. These three little jobs were opened up with 
bridges and things in here to take out the bottlenecks, which partially 
helped the area and the schools in here. So they did that. 

Now then this $240,000 is in this year’s budget and is needed to com- 
plete this project up to this point here. You see here the bottlenecks 
just taken out. The $240,000 will complete this up to this point here, 
and there will really then be some benefit to the overall flood project. 

The way it is now, the project is probably about 60 or 70 percent 
completed and only about 20 percent benefits being derived because 
all the work is down here. 

Mr. Hanp. That will complete the whole project as for as this 
local territory is concerned 

Mr. Kine. That will complete it up to this project here. 

Mr. Hanp. Then where do we go from there? Is there anything 
further projected right at this point? 

Mr. Eriswortu. Nothing further authorized. There probably will 
be another survey and possibly another authorization presented to the 
committee for improvements further up. 

I would like to interrupt Mr. King to point out that which I imagine 
he in his modesty would not do, and that is that the city of Eugene 
had money enough of its own to have cleared out the channel through 
Eugene, taken the water from the hills through Eugene to the outside 
edges of the city and dumped it on the farmland to the north. They 
felt it simply would not be either right or fair or proper. Therefore 
the money of the city of Eugene has been spent on the lower end north 
of the town to get that channel in shape so that when this last little 
link is completed, the water then can be taken off the streets of Eugene 
and put through the channel out to the Fern Ridge Reservoir. Had 
the city been just ruthless about it its money could have been spent 
to do this remaining link they could finish the work through the city 
rather than below. I think they did the right thing. They paid a 
little penalty in having had floods every year while they were waiting 
to finish the project, but nevertheless that is what became of the city’s 
money, and that is why we feel it is so important to finish up the job 
at this time, 

Mr. Hanp. Do you have anything further, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. Well, sir, the completion of this work, as Congressman 
Ellsworth has stated, is so important that we have lined it up and 
have now acquired the additional rights-of-way under our agreement 
so that we can go right ahead and get it done this summer. You see, 
all of this runs through such valuable territory as we are getting 
into now where the benefits are really going to amount to a great deal. 
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So we are ready to go to work on it just as soon as they can authorize 
it and appropriate the money in July or August. ‘The rights-of-way 
are procured and we are all set to go. . 

It would be a very unfair thing all the way through if this co) 
not go ahead and be completed. As Congressman Ellsworth sai 
the c Ity of Euge ne does not like to be in the position of being he 
asking Congress for appropriations, but we have no other alternative 
We have spent our $400,000, and the authorization is $700-and-sonx 
thousand. The city put in over half of that much in the overall 
project. So this amount to complete it is our request in this present 
budget. 

Mr. Hann. I think it is fair to say here we have a somew 
unusual amount of ra al tae ation. , 

Mr. Exviswortn. | think it is higher than the average. 

There might be, and probab ly will be, some question raised in yo 
final consideration of this item because of the fact that money was 
not included in the fiscal 1953 budget. I believe for the purpose of 
the record, at least, I should give you an explanation, or at least a 
history of what happened. 

In 1949. for fiseal 1950, Congress appropriated $370,000. I believe- 
$315,000 of that was impounded by Presidential order sometime 

1950 and was not released until May of 1951, which of course was 
right at the end of fiscal 1950. Then a contract was let late in 1951 
and work on that contract was completed late in 1952, which, as you 
see, was well into fiscal 1953. When the budget was made up ; 
1953 you may recall that there was a list of criteria set up ee 
projects had to meet in order to be cleared by the Bureau of 
Bud lget and by this committee, and those criteria had to do with the 
need in the national defense. 

The city of Eugene and the surrounding area has been growing 
rather r: apidly, and the flood experiences since that money was im 
pounded have been rather more serious than previously, with the re 
sult that this statement is made by the engineers in a letter to me by 
the district engineer. This is in 1952. He says in his letter: 

Because of the rapid development in the low lying lands along the stream 
northwest of Eugene, and because of rapid expansion of the lumber industry 
and housing for industrial workers in the area, provision of relief for flooding 
is urgently needed and is considered essential to national defense. 

I think that same statement was made, or a statement along that 
line, to the Bureau of the Budget this year. 

This year the Bureau of the Budget has decided that this project 
does meet the necessary criteria for a project under present conditions 
and has included it in the budget. 

I make that exph ination to clear the idea which has been voiced to 
me that what we are asking now is the resumption of a project which 
was suspended, Actually this project was never suspended. Con- 
struction has been going on until this spring, and unless we get this 
money for fiscal 1954 beginning the Ist = July of this year, then the 
project at that point will be suspended, but up until now it has been 
a going concern. 

Mr. Hanv. We appreciate very much your presentation. 

Mr. Krne. I would like to say one more thing. The city of Eugene 
recently issued a bond issue of $85,000 in April 1953 to go ahead with 
the rights-of-way and match the $240,000. 
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Mr. Hanno. Thank you, Mr. King. 
Mr. Exisworrn. This area floods every year. It is not a case of 
once in a while; it floods all the time. 


Fripay, May 15, 1953. 
Fioop Contrrot Prosect—Brarpstown, IL. 
WITNESSES 


HON. SID SIMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

GLENN TILLITT, MAYOR, BEARDSTOWN, ILL. 

LEWIS GRIGSBY, ATTORNEY, BEARDSTOWN, ILL. 

PAUL KLINGER, ENGINEER, QUINCY, ILL. 

PAUL NICHOLS, COMMISSIONER, BEARDSTOWN, ILL. 


tr. Davis. The committee is glad to have our friend and colleague, 
Sid Simpson of Illinois, with a delegation from that neighborhood. 
{nd Sid, I will ask you to make such introductory remarks as you 

»to make and then introduce these folks with you, 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Glenn Davis, we want to thank you for the time you have given 
s. We have 3 rivers and only 2 projects. So, you are fortunate in 
that respect. 

Ve have been before your committee before asking for construction 
unds. This is my own map and I will talk about the Beardstown 
project first. Mayor Tillitt is here to follow me and we will not even 

ke the 20 minutes you have given us. 

Here is Beardstown on the map on the left bank of the Tlinois 
River and here is the Sangamon River. The Federal Government has 
een warned of the danger of flooding in this vicinity and of the need 
to set back the levee to eliminate an 1,100-foot bottleneck where the 
endl was completed, or nearly so. This is officially known as the 
Cool Creek River setback. 

The Federal Government changed the mouth of the Sangamon 
River which flowed directly northwest and emptied it into the Illinois 
River. 

In 1928 the State of Illinois and city of Beardstown built a seawall 
to protect the city The e nginee rs stated that a 28-foot wall is high 

nough to control the situation. 

In 1948 during the flood, in my first session in this House, I asked 
President Roosevelt to send troops to sandbag the city. When Albert 
Ingall was ch: “yr man of this subcommittee 4 years ago, a section that 
wall, 30 feet of it, fell into the river when the river was within its 
banks. What caused this was these barges that come up the river 
and as they come through the railroad bridge they turn their sterns 
toward that wall and the high-powered diesel is churning the earth 
out from that wall. 

This was fixed in 1949 when Albert Ingall had a temporary repair 
made. 

The authorization was made in 1948 and 1949 for this construction 

hich is in accordance with the engineers’ overall plan. Last year 
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in the civil functions appropriation bill $800,000 was appropriated 
for planning money with no amount earmarked for any one project 
and the enginners saw fit on our request to allocate $30,000 for 
planning money. 

Now, Mr. Davis, regardless of what happens by legislation there js 
a town of 6,000 sitting on the bank of the Illinois River as flat as this 
table. It is 4 miles to natural protection. There is a railway divi 
sion point and a large flour mill located in Beardstown. We certainly 
would like, regardless of the budget, for construction money to be 
included in the civil functions bill. 

Some of these days if this is not done and a flood comes you wi 
have exactly the same trouble as in the Kansas City area and you 
will have to do emergency work. If you could give us some relief, 
as in the Kansas City area, you will avoid having to do emergency 
work. Here on the map shows the whole river draining i in here. We 
will be in trouble if we do not get relief from someone. 

That is all so far as that is concerned. 

Here is a situation not relevant at all to the Civil Functions nf 
committee but it is surely true. If these people cannot get relief i 
one way—lI do not want this committee to figure this is a “thre: sition 
opportunity is available for them—TI call attention to the Supreme 
Court decision in 1949 which is the United States v. Kansas City Lif. 
Insurance Company on a writ of certiorari. The Kansas City Life 
Insurance Co. sued the U a States Government and the Supreme 
Court had two decisions: (1) Is the Federal Government responsible 
for a high-water mark 9 MF channel when the Government builds 
dams and holds the water at the high-water mark? 

If the answer is they were responsible, then the Supreme Court 
wrote the second decision. In both cases they decided in favor of 
the respondent. Does the Government have the right to control and 
be responsible beyond the bank of the stream. Under the Fifth 
amendment the decision was negative and then, if negative, they had 
another decision which was their damages. 

In the Dardens Creek area 1,710 acres of land were damaged in 
this kind of a situation. The Supreme Court awarded the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Co. $22,519.60 because of not tiling the end of 
this overflow through underground passages and this is a complete 
departure from any decision heretofore rendered in any court rela- 
tive to flood-control matters. 

The city is in the position where they can get no industry to come 
in. They are in the position of the B. & O. shops which employed a 
lot of men in the roundhouse, changing to diesel they have laid these 
men off and the city is going back simply because people will not go 
out and buy property due to this seawall construction. Beardstown 
can not afford it. There isa dam right here causing their trouble. 
The Government built it. 

Here is a dam below the city of Beardstown on the Illinois River 
7 miles below the town which builds the lake up and holds their water. 
I may be wrong. I think the Congress, of which I as one Member 
sooner or later must meet this situation. This is in Clarence Cannon’s 
district. It was carried to the Supreme Court. They won it. If 
that situation develops there is no limit to the liability of the Federal 
Government under the Constitution. 
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[ know your committee has no jurisdiction but if they get more 
adjustments the Kansas City Life Insurance Co. must expect your 
committee to pay this $25,000. 

From Chicago or Lockport the Illinois River only has a 1% inch to 

, inch fall to ‘the mile. But when you build dams and the Missouri 
gets to the flood stage all that is within 10 miles is covered. These 
rivers at times have water running backward—upstream. 

We will appreciate if this committee can see fit, regardless of the 
budget estimates of any group, and I will say there is a little prece- 
dent to bypass the recommended budget because I understand they 

raised it yesterday on the agricultural program appropriation. 

Mr. Davis. But not with my approval, I “might say. 

Mr. Sruwpson. And I also understand the ut about a week ago 36,00U 
housing units were recommended and I believe this committee further 
cut that. So there is a precedent, if you can open up your great 
big Wisconsin heart. If not, we will offer an amendment on the floor. 
[f you go into an agreement as you did last year then we cannot get 
any re lief. If we can get no relief here we will have to try to get 
t in the Senate and, if we cannot get it, we will have to try to get 
Everett Dirksen or Paul Douglas, to offer a Senate amendment if they 
are not successful then we have to wait another year. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I want to introduce to the committee Mr. 
Glenn Tillitt, mayor of Beardstown. First, however, I should like to 
submit for the record a telegram which I have received from Governor 
Stratton. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

BEARDSTOWN, ILL., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. Sip SIMPSON, 
Representative, Twentieth District, 
House of Representatives Office Building: 

Every courtesy and consideration extended to Mayor Tillitt of Beardstown will 

be very much appreciated by me. I have confidence in your ability to present the 


needs of the people of Beardstown before the House Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee on Friday afternoon. 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 
Governor, State of Illinois. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will be pleased to have you make your 
statement, Mr. Tillitt. 

Mr. Titurrr. Mr. Chairman, I just assumed the office last Tuesday 
against my wishes. I am up here on this project and I brought my 
stuff with me and I will try to explain the pictures to you and then [ 
have a brief on it. 

That [referring to map! is 214 feet above our present seawall. The 
handrails on that bridge are level with the seawall. 

Mr. Stmpson. With the result that we had to ask the President 
to send troops to protect the city in 1945. That was under President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Tru1rr. Notice the women are helping to build up the sandbags. 
We had something like a thousand troops there at the time and at the 
time I was in the United States Navy. 

The Flood Control Act approved May 17, 1950 (Public Law 516, 
61st Cong.) authorized a flood-control project at Beardstown, Il. 

The project provides for construction of a new section of flood 
wall to replace one that collapsed and temporary repaired and for 
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the raising, strengthening, and extending the old or present inade 
quate seawall and protecting levees. 

7 his proposed work W il] prov ide protection from the floodwaters « ( f 

Illinois River and overflow water of the Sangamon River to the 
city of Beardstown and the areas surrounding and extending west, 
south, and east from the city for several miles each way. 

[ present to your honorable subcommittee the appeal of the citizens 
of Beardstown, Ill, for aid from a menace that exists through no 
fault of theirs. Beardstown is a city of approximately 6,200 people 
ind a city that existed many years before the United States Govert 
nt caused to be constructed dams in the Illinois River. 

At the present time there are five dams in the Illinois River. These 
dams were for the purpose of raising the level of the water in the rive 

d thus aid navigation. These dams were all constructed with either 

ay proval of the United States Government or the State of [linoi 
they maintain the Illinois River at a higher stage of water than 
iorn lly would exist if the dams were not there. The citizens of 
Beardstown cannot cause this situation as regards the dams to change 
s our Government needs are for the navigability of the river. 
The great city of Chicago has constructed canals from Lake Michi- 
» Chicago River to Lockport. This resulted in the reversal 
of the Chicago River so that the result now is the Chicago 
and the conne ting channels or canals « irT’y the water into the 
s River and down past the city of aunts town. 
Chicago caused the reversal of ‘the flowage of the Chicago River 
a health measure for its citizens and all with the approval of the 
U nited States Government and the State of Illinois. Now, waters of 
Lake Michigan pass through the Chicago River and the canals to Lock- 
port carrying with it the sewage of Chicago and adding to the increase 
of the waters in the Illinois River past Beardstown. 

At the present time 3500 cubic feet per second of water is per- 
mitted to flow from Lake Michigan into the Illinois River via Chicago. 
All this adds to the hazard at Beardstown and without fault on the 
part of the citizens of Beardstown. 

We know that the health of the citizens of Chicago is of great 
importance and so we feel that a safeguard from the flood meance 
also is of great importance to the welfare of the citizens of Beardstown. 

Numerous levee districts have been formed along the Illinois River 
both upstream and downstream from Beardstown and these have the 
effect of causing the stage of water to increase during flood time since 
the acreage in these districts no longer acts as storage basins or run off 
areas when the river gets past the “bankfull” stage. 

Highway construction with its elaborate system of road drainage; 
land reclamation by ditching and tile drainage; cutting of timber and 
clearing of land at the headwaters of the river are adding to our flood 
hazard. Yet the citizens of Beardstown furnish young men and 
women for our Armed Forces, pay taxes and obey the laws of the 
land and can only appeal through the proper legislative committees 
for the aid which we feel we need. 

Serious floods have occurred in Beardstown in the years 1913, 1922, 
1926, 1927 (two) and 1943. The flood in 1943 exceeded the other 
floods by at least 3 feet and the water stood more than 2 feet above the 
top of the sea wall. It was held back by the aid of board and sand 
bag barricades and the help of state troops and United States Army 
troops and the able-bodied citizens of Beardstown. 
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The floods on the Illinois River seem to come in cycles according to 
the engineers’ reports and we expect a serious one any time now. It 
ig good business to prevent a flood and save the property and maybe 
lives of our citizens rather than take a chance that we are certain will 
occur. 

The United States engineers have warned us we can expect a flood 
stage 5 feet in excess of what has occurred in the past and this we 
believe. 

The value of our public schools, churches, public library, our hos- 
pital and the post office building will equal, if not exceed, the amount 
= are asking you to approve for the appropriation for the flood 
protection of Beardstown. 

May we have your help in securing the necessary appropriation for 
the recommended and approved flood protection for the city of 
Beardstown ? 

I came to Beardstown in 1946 a total stranger there. At the time 
I bought property there and went into the automobile business. Since 
then I have bought up a bit of property around there. At the time I 
was building a banker came to me in 1947 and said, “If I was you I 
would not build that building.” He said, “You have never been here 
when we have a flood. Sometime your building will go out with the 
flood.” 

Several of the older business men gave me the same introduction. 
All of them did not want to see me invest my money in this building. 
I went on and built it anyway so it is still standing but the flood may 
get it any day. 

Mr. Simpson. The mayor came into Beardstown several years ago 
and he is about the only industry there. He was elected mayor in the 
last election. He told me frankly this morning that all he knew about 
the flood situation was what he inherited as mayor and what the 
people told him. We sent word to the mayor to come in and testify 
on behalf of this project. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. On the record. 

Mr. Tituirr. I also want to say this that when tehy built this 
bridge across the river it was to do away with the bottleneck at 
Beardstown. ‘The water came down and had to pass under the 
bridges. They built these levees below the railroad property and it 
did not open up the bottleneck at all. It still exists. 

Mr. Stmpson. The Illinois flood and the Sangamon flood has to go 
through the same space and it rises to the top of the wall. 

Mr. Trurrr. It used to empty about 12 miles up and now it rises 
at Beardstown and comes down above this railroad property and the 
water bottlenecks there again. If they had set. the railroad back it 
would have let this water through. 

Mr. Stmpson. We are going to Sny Island Levee District and here 
is oe mates in this area. Here is the dam which affects the 
whole area from here up the Illinois. This whole area I represent 
here is 110.0 10 acres of land, the biggest gravity district in the United 
States, above Memphis and down there, Adams County and Calhoun 
County directly across from Clarence Cannon’s home town. 

In 1948 Congress authorized $5 million in accordance with the 
engineers’ plan for construction to protect this district. The water 
was flowing out by gravitation and there are three dams here that 
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affect this whole area. These creeks that come in from the hills 
back up that water any place without letting it run away. In 1948 
this Congress authorized $5 million. In 1949 they appropriated 
$2,500,000 of that money. Then the Defense Production Act passed 
and I was one of 12 in Congress to vote against that. By authority, 
the Executive department, as you know, stopped all projects whic h 
they considered not in the defense effort. They stopped this project 
and not only stopped it but they spent the money. 

We are here today asking for reinstatement of $2,500,000 that we 
thought we had since 1948 and 1949 and that is exactly what has 
happened. I introduced the authorization and asked for the appro- 
priation and the Appropriations Committee granted it and it was 
public law and we had $2,500,000. Now we are asking that it be 
reinstated for this construction. It was a 5-year program. The first 
budget restored $950,000 and the revised budget took it out. But 
with either amount we had $2,500,000 and now we have nothing. I 
thonght when an appropriation of that kind was made it was ear 
marked. I was under that impression but when I found that that 
money had absolutely been spent on other projects, I was surprised. 

I do not believe we are out of order in asking for some of the money 
that was taken away from us due to the De fense Production Authori ity 
and to have it restored. 

Here is the Darden Slough area where the lawsuit occurred. If 
these people have not some comeback either from the Federal Govern- 
ment for construction of these dams, then there is only one way to 
recover. There are 3 towns in this area and probably not counting the 
homes in these cities, 1,000 to 1,200 homes. 

There are 530 landowners plus their accompanying homes, 4 villages 
and towns and they get flooded and that whole area which is just as 
level as that table. With a good heavy rain the Mississippi and the 
Missouri back up. 

I think I can put my record for economy up with almost anybody 
and I do not ask for anything to which we are not entitled. I do 
think we are entitled to have that $2,500,000 restored to get the engi- 

‘rs started on that project. 

Mr. Lewis Grigsby, attorney for the district, is here and I would 
like to ask him to testify. 

Mr. Griassy. I am one of the attorneys for the district and have 
with me Mr. Bill Klinger, and Mr. Paul Nichols who is one of the 
commissioners. 

We feel we have a fairly representative group here and should you 
desire to ask us any questions we will be happy to deal with them. 
But we are here precisely for the purpose of backing up Congressman 
Simpson’s request in our behalf. We have 110,000 acres of good fertile 
land in = district. It is about 51 miles in length and we have that 
much river levee and that is the effect of the 9-foot channel presently 
maintai od for navigation purposes. 

I have been with it all the time. They have been working on this 
project for about 15 years gathering data. We had $2,500,000 appro- 
priated through the efforts of Congressman Simpson and we are here 
to back him up in his request to have our $2,500,000 reinstated. 

Mr. Davis. What is required there? Is it the strengthening of the 
existing levee / 

Mr. Griessy. That is not in this project. This is an inland drainage 
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project. If you get into the engineering side of it I would sooner 
have Mr. Klinger explain it. 

This is for inland drainage. We are a gravity drainage district 
id we have what is known as sny which used to be a channel of the 
Mississippi River but which has been cut off at the top and flows 
bout 51 miles in our district. This district was formed back in 1870. 

We have been waiting a long time for our project. We need it 
al m we are flooded out more than periodically. A lot of valuable crops 

. lost and a lot of families are affected and we certainly would 
appres iate mipthing this committee could do to help us to get the 
money back, 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stmeson. This is the civil engineer for the district from Quincy, 
Il., Mr. Paul Klinger. 

Mr. Kuincer. Mr. Chairman, I.am here for the purpose of testify- 
ing and backing up Congressman Simpson on behalf of this project. 
| might explain that from an engineering standpoint the need has 
grown quite rapidly in recent years, particularly because in 1944 and 
again in 1947 and again in 1951, this particular area experienced 
high water on the Mississippi River which approximately equalled 
or exceeded the 1851 high water which previously was considered 
the high water record. 

This high water backs up this gravity drainage and blocks off the 
flow from the hills and as a result floods many thousands of acres 
of land. 

Ostensibly, this project that we are asking assistance on is a hill 
land watershed project to prevent damage from the hill waters. But, 
of course, as the hill waters come down and the outlet is blocked the 
entire land is flooded. 

The water department as you know has made a comprehensive 
study and they report in their definite project report which was re- 
leased to the board of commissioners this January — the annual 
damage which in turn would exceed $1 million a year in losses was 
due to this flooding. We, of course, feel that this pith appropri- 
ation should be restored and remedial work started as soon as possible. 
This is particularly true because the sny which affords an outlet has 
been blocked by silt and debris, plus the fact that the outlet is blocked 
up in a 9 foot channel and the people in the lower reaches cannot wait 
too long for this relief. The damage is apt to occur each year 

There is in excess of 500,000 acres there in this sny channel. It 
forms a gravity chance of the water of this 500,000 acres being carried 
to the river through this channel. When we have a heavy rainfall 
with no outlet the people get wet. That is the big problem to get 
rid of—that hill water. The levee itself is a different matter and a 
different project. Certainly we know that. It is deeper, but this 
project has been authorized and funds were appropriated and then 
removed and we urgently request you to give every consideration to 
restoring the amount appropriated. 

Mr. Srwpson. Mr. Nichols is a landowner within the district. He 
can tell you the condition there on the farms. 

Mr. Nicnors. I feel our case has been well presented here and | 
might add that there is quite an area that will receive benefits other 
than the ac reage in the valley. Our upland farmers depend wholly 
on getting their feed grain from the valley both in Illinois and Mis- 
souri. This is true of a good many farmers who live there and who 
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own farms. It represents a lifetime of effort and work and they 
are badly damaged. I consider there is one-third of the valley land 
that is either directly affected by seepage or by reason of the water 
level. 

I have seen the sny scour or wash its banks 25 miles up in the district 
before the dam was in operation. Now it rises and raises the back- 
water in it where it just barely moves along. I think it increases the 
backwater in the sny for aoout 10 miles. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you gentlemen for your presentation. 

Mr. Stmrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, May 15, 1953. 


New Encuanp-New York In TeraAGency SuRVEY 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Hanp. The committee is very pleased to have with us this morn 
ing Senator John F. Kennedy, who is going to discuss with us some 
New York and New England survey problems. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate very much the opportunity to speak before your commit 
tee in behalf of the restoration of funds for the New England-New 
York Interagency survey, in particular those allocated to the Army 
Corps of Engineers. This survey is to enable the first. comprehensive 
understanding of the potential development, utilization, and conserva 
tion of the land and water resources of New England and New York. 
The subjects under study include agriculture, drainage, fish and wild 
life, flood control, mineral resources, navigation, beach erosion, pollu 
tion control, power, public-health insect control, recreation and water 
supply. 

I think it is obvious tnat the fullest utilization of our natural re 
sources is an important step in the expansion of commercial and indus 
trial activity in New England—an expansion that is sorely needed to 
offset problems resulting from industry dislocation and migration. 
For several: reasons well known to this committee, proper utilization 
of our water resources necessarily and properly requires at least some 
participation by the Federal Government. Although the Federal 
Government has made tremendous expenditures for the development 
of the water resources of other areas of this country and indeed of 
other countries—I approve of the effort they have made in that direc 
tion—nvertheless, its expenditures for such purposes in New England, 
whence a large share of the tax funds supporting such projects hav: 
come, have been almost nil. For example, of the 156 hydroelectri: 
power developments in the United States, not a single one is located 
in any of the 6 New England States. While this is due in part, I 
think, to the lack of comparable water resources as compared to th 
southeastern United States and the Northwest, for example, neverthe 
less we do have available resources, and the fact is that our higher 
power costs and relatively small dey elopment of hydroelectric powe: 
are among the many fac tors ¢ ausing the decline of the textile acct 
in New England and the lack of new industry. 

We have many studies of New England’s need for resource develop- 
ment. The purpose of the New E ngl: and-New York interagency sur- 
vey is to provide us with a comprehensive program to meet those needs. 
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In the past, there have been a number of piecemeal studies of our New 
England river basins, but they have been limited to particular prob- 
lems or particular rivers. 

I think it would be ill-advised for me or others to recommend any 
program for comprehensive resources development in New Engl: and 
until this intensive survey is completed. And I think it would be 
equally ill-advised to deny to this survey the funds necessary for the 
full and prompt completion of its study. As you know, this committee 
consists of representatives of the Army Corps of Engineers, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and each of the seven States involved. In addition, 
the cooperation and contributions of local agencies, civic organiza- 
tions, and private individuals interested in resource developme nt have 
been encouraged. The committee was established by Presidential 
directive of October 9, 1950, and was based on provisions of section 
205 of the Flood Control Act of that year. The single comprehensive 
report to be prepared of the coordinated findings of the committee’s 
various report groups and subcommittees is now scheduled to be sub- 
mitted to the President at the end of the 1954 fiscal year—a lack of 
funds having postponed this completion date 2 years. 

The 1954 budget now under consideration contains requests for 
funds for the completion of this study in the various department and 
agency budgets. The appropriation for fiscal 1954 to the Corps of 
Engineers for their work im the interagency survey, which was antici- 
pated to be $1,200,000, has been reduc ed in the revised budget to $7 10,- 
000. In comparison, the total amount in the printed 1954 budget for 
the entire survey (Army, Department of Commerce, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Federal Power Commission, Department of the In- 
terior, and Department of Agriculture) of $1,762,309 has been re- 
duced in the revised budget to $1,107,463. It is evident from these 
figures that most of the reduction has been made in the proposed ap- 
propriation for the Corps of Engineers, the agency carrying out a 
specific directive of Congress. The Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Army Civil Works informed me this morning that this cut in funds 
will delay completion of the study still another year until 1955. 

What sort of economy is it that refuses to permit a completion of 
a limited task and requires all personnel involved to keep on this job 
for an unnecessarily long time? A reduction in an appropriation of 
this type is not an economy, for although the annual appropriation 
will be reduced, the total cost of the job will in all likelihood be 
increased. This situation results from the fact that inadequate funds 
force delaying completion of the project without actually reducing 
the overhead. Key personnel, who have been assigned a specific job 
and will finish it if it takes 10 more years, are continued throughout 
the whole survey. If an adequate amount were made available 
promptly the whole survey could be rapidly completed and the re- 
sults would be made available not only to the Federal agencies in- 
volved, but to the seven States that are vitally concerned with the 
sound development of their resources. This dragout procedure of 
the Federal Government forces the States also to delay and prevents 
them from effecting economies which could be made through rapid 
completion of the study. I am convinced that such a study is not a 
luxury at a time when our mobilization economy requires the fullest 
utilization of our resources. It is not a matter which should be re- 
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turned to State and local or private interests, if an effective and com- 
prehensive study is to result. 

In order to give the people of New England and New York at the 
earliest possible date the most comprehensive view possible of our 
resources and how they can serve us, Congress must provide the appro 
priations necessary for the prompt and. adequate completion of the 
New England-New York interagency study. 

In addition, there are two other projects of concern to me: An impor 
tant project is the Fall River Harbor project. Fall River is the only 
1 of 5 major ports se rving New England for which 35-foot project 
depths have been authorized in which the channel has not been com- 
ple ted. The port is one of the major pe ‘troleum receiving and distrib 
uting harbors in New England and is the terminus of oil pipelines 
serving central and eastern Massachusetts. The city is an important 
manufacturing center and its industries and those in the neighboring 
area are virtually essential to national defense and dependent for their 
continued operation on an adequate supply of fuel. A total amount 
of $325,000 is necessary to complete the 3 remaining elements and 
finish the authorized project. However, the sum aske d for the current 
fiscal year is but $150,000 and will permit the completion of one spe- 
cific phase only—the elimination of navigation hazards caused by the 
rock ledge at the bridges. While it would be desirable from the na- 
tional standpoint to complete the Fall River Harbor development 
this year, it is also possible to lighten national expenditures slightly 
by deferring some of the work and undertaking only that which is 
vital at this time—which is that portion provided for by the appro- 
priations amount requested in the revised budget—$150,000, 

An important flood-control project involves 2 cities in the northwest 
corner of Massachusetts—Adams and North Adams—located on the 
Hoosic River. This area has suffered over $15 million damage from 
various flood during the past 2 decades. This damage would have been 
prevented had the protective works planned by the Corps of Engineers 
and now authorized by the Congress been constructed at that time. 
Average annual benefits from the work are estimated at over $1 mil- 
liona year. The revised budget includes $390,000 for the Adams proj- 
ect and $875,000 for the North Adams project. 

Mr. Hanp. Senator Kennedy, the committee is very happy to have 
had your statement. 

Senator Kennepy. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fripay. May 15, 1953. 
Port or New YorK 
WITNESSES 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

LLOYD L. HARVEY, MANAGER, WASHINGTON TRADE PROMOTION 
OFFICE, THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 

FRANK J. KNUDSEN, CHIEF PILOT, CITIES SERVICE OIL CO., NEW 
YORK HARBOR 

ALLEN C. HOWELL, PILOT, LLOYD DALZELL TOWING CO. 


Mr. Hann. The committee is happy to have with us and recognize 
first our friend and colleague, Congressman Clifford P. Case, of 
New Jersey. 
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Mr. Case. My presentation will be very brief indeed. We are ap- 
pearing in support of improvements to the Arthur Kill Channel 
eparating Staten Island and New Jersey. 

lhere are two matters with which we are concerned today. One of 
the matters is the completion of the deepening of the channel from 30 
to 35 feet in the middle section, which has never been completed, for 

hich we suggest that the committee consider including $5 million 

the appropriations bill for the coming fiscal year. As a beginning 
of finishing the work estimated to take, in total, some $21 million. 

There is a 6-mile stretch with only 30-foot depth which limits the 
effective use of the channel to vessels which draw no more than that. 

In addition we are asking the committee to make a start on the 
project of replacing the present B. & O. bridge as it is called between 
Elizabeth and the Staten Island, the bridge which carries now a single- 
track line, the only way in which rail freight is brought from New 
Jersey to the terminal on Staten Island. 

We ask that for 2 reasons. One, the bridge itself and the rail facili- 
ties which it carries are essential to the country in normal times and 
especially in time of war. 

The bridge, if it went down would destroy that line of communica- 
tion, and in addition, it is now, and for a long time has been a serious 
hazard insofar as the navigation of the channel is concerned. 

The details on these two items will be more fully developed by the 
experts who will follow me. 

[ should like, if I may, only to urge most strongly the committee’s 
comme of these 2 improvements. 

do not need to urge upon my colleague the fact that we in New 
aa rsey ask for little and get less, and contribute ver y much. 

This is the first time that I have ever appeared requesting any appro- 
priation of Federal money for my district. 

I should like, if I may, before I leave to present communications 
which I have received from, first, the Chamber of Commerce of East- 
ern Union County, a letter dated May 8, and an attached letter to the 
chamber from the Cities Service Oil Co., one of the industries greatly 
affected, and several others which I need not list, if I may just present 
them so that they may be put in the record. 

Mr. Hanv. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF EASTERN UNION COUNTY, 


Elizabeth, N. J.. May 8, 1958. 
Congressman CLIFFORD P. CASE, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CLIFF: I understand there is to be a hearing before the House Appropria 
tions Committee on Friday, May 15. Unfortunately, I cannot be present, but the 
board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce authorized me to request you to 
make every effort to secure an appropriation to replace the present B. & O. bridge 
crossing the Arthur Kill Channel between Staten Island and New Jersey. 

As you know, the present B. & O. bridge structure is a real hazard, owing to 
the fact that its bulkheads are set at an angle in the middle of the channel. Of 
course, we also are interested, because of the heavy shipping through this chan- 
nel—which amounts, we are told, to 60 million tons a year—-in the widening and 
deepening of this channel. 

Iam enclosing copy of a letter received from Cities Service Oil Co., of 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, also expressing their request that these improvements be 


made without delay. You, undoubtedly, have received word from many others 
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in this area expressing the same opininon, and it is hoped that an appropriation 
will be made at once so that these necessary improvements may be start 
without delay. 
Sincerely yours, 
ADRIAN O, MURRAY, 
Eaeccutive Vice President 


May 6, 1953 
Re improvements to Arthur Kill Channel. 
The Honorable CLirrorp P. CASE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Our company is extremely interested in the improvement of thy 
above channel conditions, and in the elimination of the hazards that presently 
exist. 

It is our understanding that the present project, which consists of widening 
and deepening the channel and the removal of the B. & O. bridge have, her-to 
fore, been approved by Government engineers, but the necessary funds to com 
mence and complete this work have not as yet been appropriated. 

The present depth of this channel is insufficient to allow any of the vessels 
of our fleet to dock at any stage of the tide, and considering the larger vessels 
which are currently under construction would be inadequate for such vessels 
to proceed even under high-tide conditions without expensive lighterage opera 
tions prior to navigating this channel. The B. & O. bridge structure constitutes 
in our opinion, a real hazard due to the fact that its bulkheads are set at un angl 
in the middle of the channel. 

May we at this time urge your support and cooperation in connection with the 
completion of the desired improvements. 

Yours very truly, 
Cities Service Orn Co 


NortTH ARLINGTON, N. J., May 7, 1953 
The Honorable Ciirrorp P. Case, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Str: Mr. Adrian ©. Murray, of the Union County Chamber of Commerce 
advises me that you are going to propose an appropriation for the dredging ar 
improvement of the Arthur Kill Channel, from Elizabethport to Seawaren. 

Iam a pilot taking large tank vessels through this particular channel. I pilot 
all the Cities Service Oil Co. tankers, both in and out, also all the vessels of Out 
water Poten, Inc., plus other tankers. I specialize in tankers so I therefore con 
sider myself well informed to assist in any way to explain why this channe 
should be improved. I believe that I take more tankers in and out of this channe| 
than any other pilot. 

We need this channel dredged badly. At present this channel south of Bayway 
to Seawaren is only 400 feet wide and 30 feet deep. And at some points wher 
the banks have caved in it is considerably less. In this channel it has been my 
responsibility to pilot a ship, with a draft of 32 feet, 11 inches, as far as the Cities 
Service terminal at Tremeley Point. As you can see this is almost 3 feet mort 
than the improved channel and necessitates the movement to be made at a good 
high water only. In this piloting we have to make a very severe bend at the 
southwest corner of Pralls Island. I believe that Congress has already approved 
an improvement in this channel to 500 feet wide, 35 feet deep, all the way through 
but has not as yet appropriated the money for this improvement. I feel as a 
private citizen and also as a pilot that all possible help should be enlisted to im 
press the necessary body of the Government to make this appropriation as soon 
as possible. This channel carries more cargo than any other channel that I 
know, yet in recent years has had no improvement at all. The ships are getting 
longer and deeper, but the channel has not changed. This channel may have 
been sufficient in the past, but at present is not and the ships now under con 
struction are still larger. 

if I may be of any assistance, to you, in this matter feel free at any time to 
contact me. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK J. KNUDSEN, Marine Pilot 
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EvizaABeTH, N. J., May 15, 1953. 
Congressman CLirrorD P. CASE, 
House Office Building: 
Hearing House Appropriations Committee this afternoon considering replace- 
ent present bridge across Arthur Kill for my own company and as a chairman, 
Harbor and Waterways Committee, representing great number of industries 
tally concerned in this project, [ cannot urge you too strongly to support this 
roject. It is vitally necessary for improvement pending long time awaiting 
nds. Appreciate your active support. 
J. HARotp LOIZEAUX. 


EvizABetTuH (BAYyWAyY), N. J., May 11, 19538. 
he Honorable CLirrorp P. CAsr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


leAR Sik: We understand from Mr. Adrian O. Murray, of the Elizabeth Cham- 
* of Commerce, that the House Appropriations Committee meets on May 15 
id at that meeting wiil probably consider the matter of removal of the present 
bsolete Baltimore & Ohio bridge across the Arthur Kill. From where I sit in 
office, I can look out the window at this bridge and daily I witness many 
ear accidents and I know from talking to navigators the bridge is a constant 
irce of worry to them. Most people do not know that the kills are probably 
» busiest waterways in the world, if consideration is given to the amount of 
nnage which passes through these channels, and to have an obsolete swing 
bridge set in the middle of such a busy channel is a hazard to navigation, easily 
inderstood by all but most certainly by the masters of deep-water vessels, tugs, 
, Which have to pass up and down through the waterway. 
{ny support you can give to the elimination of this bridge and a proper appro- 
priation to take care of the work would be greatly appreciated 
We also understand that there is under consideration a proposal to deepen the 
hannel. This, too, is badly needed as some of the craft which pass up and 
own the channel are drawing maximum depths today. 
With best personal regards. 
Respectfully yours, 
3AYWAY TERMINAL CORP., 
L. J. Couacuuin, President. 


Elimination of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bridge connecting Elizabeth, N. J., 
and Staten Island, N. Y. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Member of House of Representatives from New Jersey, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : The writer, a lifelong resident of Elizabeth, N. J.; a member of 
the Union County Chamber of Commerce; and the operator of 12 tugboats and 
reight lighters in Staten Island Sound, is vitally interested in the elimination 
of the above bridge. 

During the years I have witnessed the sinkings of several boats at this point, 
damage to our own vessels and many hours of costly delay because of unneces- 
iry waiting for the bridge to open in order to allow our boats to pass through. 
In the past few years extremely large tankers loaded with hazardous cargo have 
been plying the waters of Staten Island Sound in the vicinity of this bridge and 
I have noted many times delays and near accidents of these huge vessels waiting 
for the bridge to open. 

It is probable at any time that a serious accident could oecur at this point 
osting millions of dollars and the possibility of flaming cargo spreading the 
vaters for a considerable distance and destruction of waterfront property. 

As a practical party in the knowledge and experience with these hazards, I 
earnestly request that you do all in your power and obtain the cooperation of 
vour fellow members for the immediate action to remove this obstruction to 
navigation. It should be stressed that navigation preceded this bridge and it 
now has become a serious hazard. I am advised that funds have already been 
illoted for this work and requires Congress to appropriate the money and that 
there is to be a hearing on the elimination of this bridge in Washington within 
the next few days. 

Very truly yours, 
ELMER Pontin, Vice President. 





NUoDEX Propucts Co., INC., 


Elizabeth, N. J.. May 12, 19538 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: We have been advised that there will be a hearing before the Hous: 
Appropriations Committee on Friday, May 15, to consider appropriation of funds 
for the replacement of the present Baltimore & Ohio bridge across the Arthu 
Kill, as well as the widening and deepening of the channel. 

We are very much interested in these projects and believe they should both 
be carried out, however, if appropriations are not sufficient to take care of bot 
phases of the undertaking, we feel it is most important that the replacement of 
the present Baltimore & Ohio bridge be given priority. 

It is hoped, therefore, that you will make every effort to do what you ean in 
support of these projects, in that order 

Respectfully yours, 
WaLter GoTHaM, Vice President 


LINDEN, N. J., May 12, 1953 
Hon. CLiFFrorp P. CASE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: We are concerned with the contemplated improvements of 
New York and New Jersey channels, with particular reference to the replacement 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad bridge, as well as the widening and deeping of 
the Arthur Kill. 

We operate a heavy chemical manufacturing plant located on the Arthur Ki 
and Rahway River entrance. 

Crude sulfur, approximately 80,000 tons, and bauxite, approximately 26,000 
tons, are delivered annually in oceangoing vessels to our dock. 

On many occasions our incoming vessels have been considerably delayed await 
ing floodtide conditions, to safely proceed to our docks. The constant increasing 
use of larger and deeper draft vessels, coupled with the tremendous increase of 
tonnage, has emphasized the need to improve our waterway resources. 

We urge your support before the House Appropriations Committee to include 
funds for the replacement of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bridge across the 
Arthur Kill, and provision for a wider and deeper Arthur Kill Channel. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID Co., 
F. W. Zier, Works Manage 

Mr. Case. I would like to turn the proceedings over to Mr. Harvey. 
the representative of the New York Port Authority, who has a state 
ment himself and who will introduce several witnesses. 

Mr. Harvey. I am Lloyd L. Harvey, employed by the Port of New 
York Authority in Washington as manager of that trade- promotion 
office. The New York Port Authority is a bi-State Commission of 
New York and New Jersey created to promote and develop trade by 
the port of New York. 

We normally have not asked for appropriations. We accepted 
what has been given us each Year because in normal years we have felt 
you have been very liberal, by so doing, but today we are facing a 
different situation. Today it is our opinion that all navigation and 
harbor developments should receive No. 1 consideration, because of 
the international situation. 

We have a shooting war in Korea, cold wars in Europe and Asia, 
and with the recent developments we have been reading in the press 
in connection with our good friends in Britain—I think a time is righ t 
when some appropriations should be cut from inland areas and : 
signed to principal harbor and navigation. 

General Sommerville, who commanded the Army Supply Forces 
during World War II, has made the statement that New York was 
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the second front. Quoting from his statement he said, “Now some 
of that story can be told” and he goes into detail meh We the num 
ber of men and foodstuffs shipped overseas. 

“Now some of that story can be told.” 

Here, the Atlantic coast port that figured in so many news dis- 
patches is revealed as the New York port of embarkation from which 
sailed half of our armies overseas and a third of their supplies. More 
than 60,000 people, half military, half civilian, have been engaged in 
this tremendous job here described for the first time. 

That was World War II. In world war ILI, our first front will 
be the Atlantic or Pacific coast area. We have wishful thinking 
that we will have as a first line of defense—we hope we will have it 

Europe under the NATO agreement, but our thinking is that we 
are going to have to provide, today, proper navigation, harbor facili- 
ties—the more we can get the better—the Arthur Kill Channel—I 
have presented prepared statements and summaries trying to sum- 
marize briefly the facts to support those. 

I have provided testimony on the Arthur Kill Channel which also 
includes the replacement of the Baltimore & Ohio bridge. It is the 
only bridge which supplies the Staten Island Army Base and handles 
60 percent of those supplies. 

We had $1,900,000 in the criginal budget for the Arthur Kill Chan- 
nel which has been eliminated. Frankly, I think we should get more 
than $1,900,000 for the channel work. With the channel completed, 
it will permit Navy boats to navigate the entire channel, whereas dur- 
ing World War II they were coming up through the narrows, dis- 
charging high explosives, gasoline, and other high-combustible 
material right where they were forming convoys 

I have already submitted a statement in connection with the New 
York Canal lock sills. 

We have $1,500,000 appropriated originally to the Army engineers 
prior to World War II. When World War IT came along, that amount 
which the Army engineers had in hand they diverted to other uses. 

We think that is equally important from a point of inland harbor 
and navigation facilities. 

I am not testifying merely on the New York angle; I am feeling 
this way: That our harbor and navigational features all uf the 
country, where they are placed in a position to support this Nation 
in the event of a third world war, they should be the first considera- 
tion, 

New York City contributes to the Federal Government 20 percent 
of the total tax income per year. The State of New Jersey, which we 
represent, contributes close to 3 percent, so, we together contribute 23 
percent of this money which you are appropriating now. 

We feel that with that amount, plus the large amounts we derive 
from customs—in 1952, we contributed $295 million from merely our 
customs and shipping activities in the New York-New Jersey Harbor, 
and the total of the entire United States was $550 million; so that 
Ne »w York and New Jersef have contributed a 54-percent amount of 

that total in the one port. 

I merely quote those figures not to say that New York should re- 
ceive more than their share; but, repeating that I think we should 
receive consideration for both the Arthur Kill Channel and the re- 
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instatement of that amount, I have asked for $5 million, but if we can 
get the $1,900,000 reinstated to keep the work going 

Mr. Hann. Is it a million nine or 1 million six? 

Mr. Harvey. It was $1.9 million. 

We would like to have $5 million to have it completed in 4 years 
We feel in 4 years we will have to have the Arthur Kill Channel com 
plete or someone will be saying “Why didn’t Congress support the 
channel in order to provide the third waterway y” 

During World War II we used the East River and the sound, if you 
will recall, for a navigation channel for ships to avoid the submarine 
activity that was present down in the regular harbor. 

In summarizing, I just wish to ede urge that you try t 
get your committee to consider this, because with these large appr 
priations that you receive from New York and New Jersey, many 
projects in other States would not be possible without that contr 
| ution. 

We think it should be distributed so that other harbor and naviga 
tion features all around the country should be completed at the earliest 
possible date. 

Certainly, it is not the economy—we like economy and we are for 
economy. We are for cutting the budget, but it is not economy to 
spend $34 million as the Arthur Kill Channel has received so far, 
leaving a 6-mile stretch of channel uncleared, because there are n¢ 
dividends coming back to Uncle Sam for that. 

If that channel were completed, the expense that the shipping com 
panies and the industries go to each year because of the lack of navi- 
gation would in return come back to the Federal Government as the 
dividend. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the planned depth there, if and when the 
appropriations become available? 

Mr. Harvey. Presently it is 35 and we plan for 35. It is just a 6 
mile strip from Gulf Port to Rocksville that is uncompleted. That 
would permit ships to navigate either from the south or the north 
As it is now, the industries are in the north and the ships must go 
up and come down through the Kill Channel and then pass this obso 
lete bridge to serve the industries on the north. 

I do not want to take up too much time. I woutd like to have Cap- 
tain Knudsen and Captain Howell speak because they are navigation 
men and can tell you more about the hazards of the channel than I 
can. 

I hope that you can do something for us on both the New York Canal 
lock sills and the Arthur Kill Channel in deepening and providing 
some authorization to the Army so that the B. & O. Railroad can con- 
tribute, with the Federal Government, and get that work started. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you, Mr. Harvey. Mr. Knudsen. 

Mr. Knupsen. I am Frank J. Knudsen, chief pilot, Cities Service 
Oil Co., New York Harbor. 

I would like to present a letter from Cities Service Corp. to your 
committee, and it also has the backing of the Sinclair Oil Corp. that 
authorized us to speak for them. 

Mr. Hanp. Without objection, that will be included in the record. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Srr: Cities Service Oil Co., which operates a refinery and petroleum storage 
acilities on the Arthur Kili at Linden, N. J., and operates a fleet of 18 owned 
r2 and T-3 tankers and 5 chartered tankers which total 380,000 dead-weight 
ms, all of which call at Linden from time to time, submits the following state 
ment in support of the completion of improvements to the New York-New Jersey 
Waterway project which has been previously recommended by the Army 
ngineers 

The portion of this Arthur Kill Channel extending from Sewaren, N. J., to Bay 

iy, N. J., has a present depth of 30 feet and contains at least 2 very sharp 
bends. This channel is not adequate for the present T-2-size tankers except dur 
ing certain favorable stages of the tide, and in places is completely inadequate for 
oaded T—2 tankers. This portion of the channel is completely inadequate for the 

called supertankers of 25,000 to 382,000 dead-weight tons, many of which have 
been constructed since the end of World War II and which will undoubtedly 
become the popular-size vessel for petroleum transportation in the immediate 
future. 

The petroleum facilities in this area have grown rapidly in the past few years, 
and with the constant increase in the use of petroleum and its products there is 
every reason to believe that this growth will continue. In the event of a war, 
these refineries and petrolenm storage plants will be an integral part of our 
facilities for national defense, and in our opinion proper access to them is a must. 

As the trend in the construction of tankers is toward larger vessels and as the 
trend in naval tankers is toward larger and faster ships, the recommended 
hannel providing a 35-foot minimum depth and 500-foot width should in our 
opinion be built as soon as possible. Such a channel would permit all but the 
very largest tankers to proceed to their loading and discharging berths at any 
time without the necessity of awaiting for favorable tides or lightering. 

This is especially important in times of war when anchorage facilities are at a 
premium and lightering of petroleum products is at best a dangerous undertaking. 
As our vessels get larger, the cost of delays hecome more serious from a monetary 
standpoint and if full advantage is to be taken of these large ships, the channels 
to our docks must be such that the vessels can proceed without delay. 

The Sinclair Refining Co., which operates a storage plant for petroleum prod- 
ucts adjacent to our facilities at Linden, and who have recently completed the 
construction of two 25,000-dead-weight-ton tankers, have authorized us to state 
that they join us in the above comments. 

Very truly yours, 
CITIES SERVICE O11 Co., 
By E. G. Mappock, 
Assistant Manager 


Mr. Knupsen. Last year I piloted 297 vessels through this channel. 
The draft now is supposed to be 30 feet. It is pretty hard to find. It 
is there, but you cannot find it. It is presently 400 feet wide and at 
places it is a lot less where the banks have caved in. 

In taking the Cities Service tankers down to our plant, we encounter 
this shoal channel and a very sharp bend at the southwest corner of 
the island which is included in this project. 

There is one other sharp point that is also included in this project 
for removal. 

If we could get this channel finished we would save lots of delays 
in our ships. We wait for high water to dock because of shoal water 
and narrow channels. We could take a ship upon arrival direct. to 
the dock with no delays whatsoever by coming in either the south way 
or the north way depending on the tidal conditions on the dock upon 
arrival, 

Should this channel be completed as Mr. Harvey has pointed out, it 
would be considered a third entrance into New York Harbor through 
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which channel almost all vessels could proceed to New York, should 
the narrows or Ambrose Channel be blocked. 

During World War II we used this channel to limitation because of 
draft and other hazards. 

I, therefore, strongly recommend that the committee appropriate 
these funds to commence the completion of this channel as quickly as 
possible. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Howeix. Lam Allen C. Howell. Iam with the Dalzell Towing 
Co. We do all the local piloting. 

I went back down to Senator Case’s backyard a few years ago when 
the limit down through there was only 12 feet. Now it is supposed to 
be 30. God has been good to me. I have only taken one ship out. It 
was only drawing 30 feet and she stopped. 

We need that channel. We ought to have 40 feet, but we need 35 
feet. The ships are getting bigger. The last 1 I had was 630 feet 
long and 80 feet wide. The ships always get ahead of the channels, 
They always have. 

We need a channel at least 600 feet long. 

One of those ships, if they are close to the bottom, they do not ma- 
neuver. 

I have proven by destroyers, having handled the biggest and small- 
est naval ships, that a 2,200-ton destroyer feels successful in 125 feet 
of water. I increased the speeds 3 knots from where I was in 100 feet 
of water to 180. I was doing 39 and went up 4 knots to 43 knots down 
east of Bridgeport. 

Now, we want the channel and the draft, but nobody seems to figure 
the safety of it. You have 10 or 12 big refineries in the Kills there, 
starting down at Amboy. That stuff is inflammable. 

Have any of you ever seen an oil fire on the water? Well don’t. I 
have been in them. It is hell. 

Now, every dock along there, with the exception of the Esso is all 
wooden piles. The scum of oil around them will make them burn like 
tinder. 

If you ever have an accident because you have not got room to 
maneuver your ship properly down there and it goes afire with a 
high-running flood coming up to Elizabeth Port, and the same way 
coming in from St. Geor ge, there is not a pier, there is not a ship, there 
is not a refinery, a dock in the Kills that is not going. 

In my 55 years in New York, there has never been a pier in the 
city of New York that ever got a decent start of a fire that has not 
burned down completely. Everyone ofthem. That is my point. 

We need a deeper channel. That is important. 

During the war we took all the ships around another way through 
the inland waterway. We went through the Cape Cod Canal. We 
took them to Halifax where we could protect them from the sub- 
marines. But there is a point: Every dock, every refinery—there is 
not a pier along there that would not go. 

Mr. Hanp. Captain, I am glad you made the point you did because 
1 think it is significant. 

Thank you Congressman Case, and thank all of you gentlemen, for 
your presentation. 
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(The following statements were filed through Mr. Harvey :) 


STATEMENT BY LuLoyp L. HArvey, MANAGER, WASHINGTON TRADE PROMOTION 
OFFICE, THE PorT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY, 0% GREAT LAKES TO HUDSON RIVER 
WATERWAY (NEW YorK State CANAL SYSTEM) 


The Port of New York Authority is an agency of the States of New York and 
New Jersey, created in 1921 to develop the facilities and promote the commerce 
f New York Harbor. 

‘he New York State Canal system (Great Lakes to Hudson River Waterway) 
is an important link in the transportation service of the port of New York and 
to industries on or near port on the Great Lakes. A severe limitation in the 
tonnage carried through this waterway presently exists due to the fact that 

rk approved by the United States Army engineers has not been completed. 

Last year traffic on the New York State Canal, which is of vital importance 

the economy and business interests of the State of New York, reached an all- 
time high record of 5,211,472 tons and consisted principally of such essential 
ommodities as petroleum, heavy chemicals, and grain. While most of the grain 
went to western European countries and Great Britain, practically all of the 
petroleum and chemicals were shipped from New York and New Jersey plants 

» factories and industries engaged in war or national emergency work. 

We are deeply concerned with the extremely slow progress of the Federal im- 
provement of the New York State Canal between the Hudson River and Lake 
Ontario which was initiated in 1935. This project, authorized under the Emer- 
gency Relief Act and River and Harbor Act of 1935, provides for the allotment 
of Federal funds to the State of New York, for expenditure under suitable Fed- 
eral control and supervision, for the deepening and widening of that section of 
the State canal between the Hudson River and Oswego, as well as the raising of 
bridges to permit an overhead clearance of 20 feet. 

To date, approximately $22 million has been spent out of the original authori- 
zation for $27 million. While shippers and operators have been patiently await- 
ng completion of the entire program which was interrupted by World War II, 
they are now urging that the lowering of the lock sills be progressed as soon 
is possible. One foot additional draft over the lock sills will permit a greater 
loading of present barge equipment navigating the State Barge Canal system. 
All that remains to be done to make this Federal improvement program effective 
s to lower the lock sills at a cost of approximately $1144 million. 

During the last war, the State Barge Canal was extensively used for the move- 

ent of emergency traffic, particularly petroleum liquids from oil refineries in 
New York Harbor to upstate industrial and residential areas. In the event 
that the present emergency continues to develop, it is reasonable to expect that 
the New York State Barge Canal system will again be used extensively for the 
shipment of vital commodities. 

Although this work has been underway since 1935, and is 75-percent complete, 
operators of motorship and barge services have derived little benefit from the 
mprovements as all of the bridges have not been raised to a maximum of 20 
feet above the canal, and which under the most favorable circumstances cannot 
he completed for several years more. 

However, one of the most important phases of the Federal program and which 
can provide immediate benefits to motorship and barge operators, is the author- 
ized lowering of the lock sills an additional 1 foot, which is estimated will 
cost $1144 million. The lowering of the lock sills can be completed without 
difficulty during the winter months of 1953-54 when the canal is closed for navi- 
gation. The greater depth of 1 foot over the lock sills will permit the trans- 
portation of an additional 500,000 tons of freight each season by the present 
fleet of motorships and barges. This added tonnage is the equivalent of 17,000 
carloads of traffic and the increased revenue to the carriers that would result 
from the greater loading capacity is estimated at not less than $2 million a 
season, 

When considered from the standpoint of national emergency, the deepening of 
the lock sills is of great urgency because of the possibility of moving a larger 
volume of traffic on the New York State Canal at a minimum expenditure of 
funds as indicated in the following analysis: 

1. Last year there moved on the New York State Barge Canal 5,211,472 
tons of cargo, consisting of petroleum, grain, scrap iron, molasses, etc., of 
which 75 percent was petroleum products. 
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2. That on an expenditure of $144 million the canal sills could be lowe 
and finished during the closed season 1953-54 if the appropriation is 1 
by the present Congress 

5. That the sum of $114 million is only the cost of 24%) modern tug and barg 
units of 20.000 barrels each 

t. That the steel for this project for reinforcing locks and the canal g 
will only amount to 350 tons of steel. This quantity of steel is less than 

el required to build one 20,000-barrel oil barge. 

The Department of Public Works of the State of New York is prepared to 
undertake and complete the lowering of the lock sills so that the operators of 
motorships and barge services can receive immediate and direct benefits f 
the Federal expenditures during the 1954 season and each year thereafter 
Therefore, it is urged that the funds for this work be appropriated without fur 
ther delay, thereby completing this project and permitting a return to the Fed 
eral Government of dividends on this public investment 


STATEMENT BY Lioyp L. HARVEY, MANAGER, WASHINGTON TRADE PROMOTION OFFict 
rHe Port or New YorRK AUTHORITY ON NEW YorK-NEW JERSEY CHANNEI 


The Port of New York Authority is an agency of the States of New York and 
New Jersey, created in 1921 to develop the facilities and promote the commerce 
of New York Harbor. In the promotion of port commerce, it is of paramount 
importance that channels of adequate depth be available for the safe handling 
of the thousands of ocean vessels that enter this harbor. 

In 1952 approximately 9,000 vessels loaded or discharged 51 million tens of 
cargo in New York Harbor. The Port of New York handles approximately 18 
percent of the oceanborne volume and 31 percent of the value of the foreign con 
merce of the United States, and its contribution to the Federal Government 
from its customs and shipping activities in 1952 exceeded $295 million. 

The New York-New Jersey Channel is one of the most important in this port 
and extends from the lower bay to the upper New York Bay for a distance of 
approximately 30 miles, separating Staten Island from the State of New Jersey 
The lower section, extending through Raritan Bay thence northerly through 
the Arthur Kill to a point opposite Smith Creek, bas an authorized depth of 
35 feet. The northern section of this channel from Piles Creek in the Arthur 
Kill and Kill Van Kull to the upper bay also has a minimum depth of 35 feet 
The 6-mile middle section of this important channel, however, between Smit} 
Creek and Piles Creek, only has a depth of 30 feet. 

This section of the New York-New Jersey Channel serves one of the most im 
portant industrial areas in New York Harbor. It carries a tremendous volume 
of local and ocean traffic, which for the vear 1951 amounted to 73 million tons 
These industries included many important national firms engaged in the manu 
facture of chemicals, processing of ores, refining of gasoline and oils, as well as 
the storage and distribution of coal and lumber. Among the more important 
of these firms are the American Smelting and Refining Co., Shell Oil Co., Barber 
Asphalt Co., Gulf Refining Co., The Texas Co. and Tidewater Associated Oil Co 

Every one of these industries is vital to national defense and deeping of this 
channel is necessary for the delivery and shipment of their products. 

The Army engineers report that private interests have already spent over 
$50 million for plant and terminal facilities and more than $1% million for 
navigation improvements in this area. 

The authorized 35-foot depth is designed to accommodate the largest freight 
vessels and tankers now in use and which have a loaded draft of 32 feet. Hence 
such vessels cnnnot serve industries located on the 30-foot channel still to be 
dredged. This has been the cause of bitter complaints from these industries 
which have already waited many years for the deeper channel. 

All of these industries, however, are badly handicapped because of the ina 
quate depth in the Arthur Kill section of this channel. Although a 35-foot depth 
has been authorized throughout its length, such a depth is only available for a 
short distance at the north and south entrances to the Arthur Kill section. 

Modern deep-sea tankers and bulk cargo vessels require a minimum channel 
depth of 35 feet, and this was the justification advanced by Congress in its 
authorization for the greater depth. The Texas ports at which these vessels 
load have had channels of 40-foot depth for some time. However, these same 
tankers are compelled to discharge part of their cargo at anchorages in New 
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York Harbor before they can proceed to their terminals on the Arthur Kill to 
complete their unloading. 
fn addition to the limited channel depth, navigation at the north entrance is 
everely handicapped by the bridge of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad immedi- 
itely north of the Goethals Bridge. This bridge with its antiquated structure, 
pporting piers, and long fender system in the center of the channel, as well as 
ts close proximity to sharp reverse bends in the channel, along with varying 
rents at this point, renders navigation extremely difficult. Accordingly, on 
july 5, 1949, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was ordered under the provisions 
fan act of Congress, June 21, 1940, Public Law 647, 76th Congress (the Truman- 
Hobbs Act), to alter and reconstruct the bridge, as an unreasonable obstruction 
navigation. Preliminary plans and specifications for the proposed alterations 
ve been prepared and submitted to the Office of the Chief of United States 
Army Engineers. The reconstruction of this bridge now awaits the necessary 
ppropriation of funds by Congress in accordance with the Truman-Hobbs Act. 
This bridge seriously restricts navigation on the Arthur Kill and imposes 
eavy penalties on the operators of vessels navigating that section of the New 
York-New Jersey Channel. One of the large industrial firms, whose terminal 
facilities are located at Carteret, N. J., advises that although they have plans 
increasing the facilities of their plant to handle a larger volume of produc 
n, they hesitate to do so because of the dangerous navigational hazards pre- 
ted by this bridge. 
Another industrial user estimates an additional expense of $45,000 was in 
rred last year in waiting time by his vessels because weather or tides made 
langerous to navigate the bridge opening. 
The Sewaren, N. J., electric powerplant of the Public Service Co. is dependent 
this channel for the delivery of fuel oil. This public utility supplies power 
n cor to vital defense and commercial industries throughout that area of the State of 
mment New Jersey. However, loaded tankers are delayed many hours and have to dis 
charge part of their cargoes at an anchorage before they can dock at this plant. 
port The monetary loss in waiting time of tankers is estimated at several hundred 
nee of thousand dollars a year, which expenditure would be avoided if the 35-foot 
Jersey depth was available. 
roug) This channel also has added significance in its availability as a third entrance 
pth of channel to New York Harbor, now dependent on the Ambrose Channel and the 
Arthur Long Island Sound-East River Channel, the latter of which was used very 
~ feot intensively during submarine activities of the last war. There is no doubt that 
Sn it the United States Navy would divert all of the deep-sea tanker traffic from 
the Ambrose Channel to the south entrance of the New York-New Jersey Chan 
a nel during war emergency periods, if adequate depth was available throughout 
olume its length. During the last war, many of these tankers were compelled to dis 
» tons charge aviation and highly volatile gasoline at anchorages in the midst of other 
manu shipping within the harbor. This highly dangerous practice would have been 
vell as avoided if an adequate depth had been available in the New York-New Jersey 
ortant Channel to permit the loaded tankers to proceed directly to the refineries and 
Zarber oil terminals to discharge their cargoes. 
vil Cr This is the only important channel project in New York Harbor still to be 
f this completed. Approximately $21 million remains of the original authorization to 
deepen the New York-New Jersey Channel, and in view of its importance to 
shipping and industry, and to the National Government in the event of a war 
emergency, we request that not less than $5 million be appropriated this year and 
annually hereafter so as to complete the project within the next 5 years. 
reight 
Hence 
to he 


Corps oF ENGINEERS, UNrrep STATES ARMY, 
stries 


OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, New YORK Drtstrict, 
Vew York 18, N. Y., October 23, 1952. 

The Staren Istanp RApPrp TRANSIT RarLway Co., 
as Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Building, 
* Baltimore 1, Md. 
anne! GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to the plans and specifications submitted by 
in its you on October 14, 1949, for reconstruction of your bridge across Arthur Kill 
essels hetween Elizabeth, N. J., and Staten Island, N. Y., in compliance with the “Notice 
same to Alter Bridge,” dated July 6, 1949. 
New The plans and specifications have been carefully reviewed and are considered 
adequate to be classed as general plans and specifications within the intent of 


inact 
dept! 
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section 4 of the act of June 21, 1940. As such, the district engineer has been 
authorized to advise you that the plans and specifications are conditionally ap 
proved, subject to the submission of additional plans and specifications detailing 
the construction to be provided. 

There are enclosed a copy of the plans and a copy of the specifications on which 
various errors and omissions are corrected in red. There is also enclosed 
memorandum describing these errors and omissions and commenting on various 
phases of the reconstruction. It is recognized that the plans and specifications 
as submitted, were general in nature, so that some of the comments refer to 
items which would normally be taken care of in the preparation of the det 
plans and specifications. These corrections and comments are not made a cond 
tion to the approval, but are merely called to your attention for such action as 
may be necessary 

It is considered desirable that an understanding be reached as to preliminary 
apportionment of costs prior to approval of the detail plans and specifications 
It is requested, therefore, that your proposed apportionment be submitted along 
with the detail plans and specifications. At the time of apportionment, the fo 
lowing items, among others, some of which are referred to in the enclosed mem: 
randum, will be discussed as direct and special benefits : 

(a) The type of structure of the lift span and the west approach span. 

(b) The duplication of the standard drive for emergency drive. 

(c) Tower elevators. 

(d) Spacing of refuge bays. 

Top huffers on lift span. 
Top width of approach embankment. 
Steel construction on part of west approach 
Extent of approaches, 
Size of pier bases in west approach. 
Center to center distance between old and new bridge. 
Very truly yours, 
A. H. Davipson, Jr., 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer 


RESOLUTION OF THE STATEN ISLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN REGARD TO Port or 
New YorK IMPROVEMENTS, PARTICULARLY AS TO IMPROVEMENT OF ARTHUR Kir 
CHANNEL AT THE STATEN ISLAND RAPID TRANSIT RArmway Co. CrOssIna 
BETWEEN ELIZABETH, N. J., AND STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Whereas on April 15, 1947, a hearing was held by the United States engineer 
New York District, as to a complaint that the Staten Island Rapid Transit Rail 
wav Co.’s drawbridge across Arthur Kill between Staten Island, N. Y., and Eliza- 
beth, N. J., was an unreasonable obstruction to navigation, and thereafter under 
date of July 5, 1949, Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray issued an order requir 
ing alteration of the railroad bridge as necessary to render navigation through 
or under said bridge reasonably free, easy, and unobstructed in accordance with 
provisions of the Truman-Hobbs Act; and 

Whereas the Arthur Kill Channel carries about 30 percent of all waterborne 
commerce in the port of New York; and 

Whereas prior to the United States engineer’s hearing in 1947 there were % 
accidents caused by ships striking the bridge resulting in an average annual 
damae in excess of $34,000, and since such hearing there have been 2 major 
collisions resulting in damage to the bridge of more than $183,000 and damage 
to vessels exceeding $85,000; and 

Whereas petroleum products make up-about 85 percent of the total cargo 
shipped through the Arthur Kill Channel, and super tankers in excess of 700 
feet in length and with 100-foot beams now constitute more than 30 percent of the 
total tanker traffic, with further increases in size contemplated, rendering future 
collisions extremely hazardous, due to the nature of the cargo; and 

Whereas plans and specifications for the alteration of the Arthur Kill Bridge 
have been submitted to the United States engineer, New York District, on October 
17, 1949, and such plans and specifications have been conditionally approved by 
the district engineer under date of October 23, 1953: Now, therefore. be it 

Resolved, That the reconstruction of the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway 
Co.’s bridge across Arthur Kill is essential to the commerce and industry of Staten 
Island, not only as now existent but for the future development and expansion 
of the borough of Richmond, and is a matter of vital necessity to national defense 
as demonstrated by the tremendous flow of men and materials through this gate- 
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way to the Staten Island Terminal of the New York Port of Embarkation; and 
t further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States should appropriate sufficient 
funds for the improvement of the Arthur Kill Channel and the alteration of the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Co.’s bridge across Arthur Kill between 
Staten Island, N. Y., and Elizabeth, N. J. 
THE STATEN ISLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
FRANK MULERHILL, President. 
Attest: 
Art O. HEDQUIST, 
Executive Secretary. 


Fripay, May 15, 1953. 
FLoop ConTroL IN MINNESOTA 


WITNESS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Davis. Weare glad to have our distinguished and hard-working 

member of the Appropriations Committee here this afternoon to dis- 
uss with us some of the projects in his part of the country and in 

the neighboring State of Minnesota. We will be glad to have any 
information that you can furnish to us. 

Mr. AnperseN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I realize the terrific 
load under which you are placed in hearing these interminable re 

quests for flood-control aid throughout the Nation and, consequently, 
ie ill try to be brief. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your 
subcommittee in behalf of the flood-control projects which are criti- 
cally needed in southwestern Minnesota. Our situation, gentlemen, is 
extremely serious in that the health of the people in several communi- 
ties is endangered annually due to floods that could and should be 
prevented. Tens of thousands of acres of good farmland are removed 
from production annually because of the lack of proper flood control. 
Two cities, Marshall and Montevideo, have also suffered much dam- 
age, as have other cities in the Seventh District. Certainly, gentlemen, 
funds for such urgently needed surveys should be allocated this year 
so that the engineers can determine the feasibility of embarking upon 
the actual construction. We cannot afford to wait longer to return 
the valuable farmland involved to production. 

Let me add that as a member of the Appropriations Committee, I 
can, of course, appreciate the need for economy but in my opinion 
failure to appropriate funds for these surveys would not represent 
true economy. Certainly our first consideration should be the health 
of the people in the communities affected and the return to production 
of the valuable farmland I have described is, of course, of paramount 
importance. 

As you gentlemen will recall, I appeared before you during the last 
session of Congress to urge inclusion of funds to permit the comple- 
tion of the necessary surveys of the flood-control projects, I shall now 
outline for you. The first project, however, is ready for construction, 
rather than survey. 
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SOUTH FORK OF THE CROW RIVER 


I would like to urge, Mr. Chairman, that funds be allocated for the 
necessary construction work on the South Fork of the Crow River 
project. The Soil Conservation Service has made a survey covering 
5 counties involved in this project, 1 of which is in my district. They 
have recommended the completion of this project to the Army eng- 
neers. be i extent of the damage annually over aevast area is S80 great 
that the farmers and others interested in the project have formed an 
association to work with and cooperate with the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Army engineers toward its completion. I am sure, 
gentlemen, that if you ¢ ould travel over this area as I have, you would 
be more than willing to allocate the funds necessary to complete the 
work required. Formerly good quarter-section farms are cut down 
to nearly one-third of their normal sizes because of the encroachment 
of floodwaters. 


CHIPPEWA RIVER AND SHAKOPEE CREEK 


In 1949 the original survey was started on the Chippewa River 
watershed but it was not completed and I would urge that an alloca- 
tion be made for this work and for a survey covering the additional 
area involved in this drainage and flood-control project. This par- 
ticular project involves the health of several villages affected and 
presents a very critical problem which certainly should have every 
consideration. Certainly in this day and age our people should not 
have a threat like this hanging over their heads annually. I would 
deeply appreciate it, Mr. ( ‘hairman, if you gentlemen would make an 
allocation for the survey of this vitally needed work. As you know, 
a survey is only the first step along the road to rectifying this situa- 
tion and I earnestly hope that we can accomplish at least that much 
this year. 


TEN MILF CREEK 


The Soil Conservation Service has been surveying this project and 
their work is nearing completion. As a matter of “fact, I anticipate 
that it will be completed within a month or so. Their survey to date 
shows a good many more miles of branches than was anticipated and 
in addition to the 20 miles of main drainage there will be 160 miles 
of laterals involved. They will not give me a complete report on the 
work until the entire survey has been made but I am advised that they 
will certainly recommend completion of the project and that request 
be made for funds for the work. The drainage of over 50,000 acres of 
land will depend on the Army engineers stepping in and making 
available an outlet for the excess water from this vast network of the 
Ten Mile Creek and its branches. It is within the province of the 
Government will help recover this good farmland which has become 
waterlogged because of the floods silting in over past years. This proj- 
ect also involves the health of an entire c ommunity, the town of Boyd. 
Their health is endangered by serious and certainly unnecessary floods 
every year. This is not a matter that can be delayed any longer, gen- 
tlemen. Certainly these people are entitled to this comfort ‘and aid. 
They should not be called wpon to put up with this threat to their 
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health every year for the lack of proper flood control. This project, 
alor ig with the South Fork of the Crow, and the Chippewa River and 
Shakopee Creek, are necessary because of the inability of the various 
~ounties involved to dredge and straighten out the original drainage 
0 tle ts for the respective areas. Only the Federal Government can do 
e needed work and in so doing will obtain returns many times over 
a the prosperous communities for the comparatively small sums 
needed for surveys and construction. 


REDWOOD RIVER 


Approximately $50,000 is urgently needed to clean out and 
straighten the channel of the Redwood River between Marshall and 
Redwood Falls, Minn. The backing up of the river caused by the 
debris therein prevents the normal taking away of floodwater from the 
ity of Marshall and in addition plays havoe with good farmland 
long a 30-mile stretch of the river. This comparatively small sum 
will be returned many times over in benefits which are bound to result 
from these corrective measures. My request of the engineers for 
funds for this work has been met with denials because of lack of 
ippropriations, 


MARSHALL AND MONTEVIDEO, MINN. 


In addition to the projects I have mentioned, which in each instance 
require the opening of the normal channels so as to take care of the 
water in flood season, we have a serious problem facing us in the cities 
of Marshall and Montevideo, both thriving communities of more than 
5,000 population. It is estimated that these 2 cities, over the past 5 
years, have suffered a combined loss of at least $800,000, as a result of 
floods from the Redwood River in one instance and from the Minne- 
sota River in another. These two cities have done everything it has 
been possible for them to do to cooperate in trying to solve the prob- 
lems of proper flood protection and I strongly urge that the Army 
engineers be instructed to take measures immediately to help them 
secure the protection to which they are entitled. May I request, gen- 
tlemen, that you allocate the necessary funds for this purpose to the 
Army engineers. 

May I say in conclusion that this Congress has requests pending be- 
fore it for huge sums for the betterment of economic conditions in 
foreign nations. A small fraction, in fact less than one part in two 
thousand of the moneys requested for foreign countries would solve the 
difficulties called to your attention here today i in my outline concerning 
these half dozen projects, so vitally needed in the Seventh Minnesota 
District. Thanks very much, gentlemen, for your courtesy. 


WATERWAYS SURVEYS 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record a statement of the Honorable 
Edwin E. Willis of Louisiana on waterway surveys. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

I am appearing here today to ask this subcommittee to seriously consider the 


effects on our water-development program resulting from inadequate appro- 
priations in the immediate past for general investigations and surveys. 


28690—53—pt. 2——67 
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I would like to preface these remarks by pointing out that the more than 7.000 
miles of navigable waterways in Louisiana total more mileage than found in 
any other State While I have not attempted to break down this mileage defi- 
nitely by district, [ believe it would be found that by far the greater proportion 
of this mileage is in my congressional district. 

We have more water problems than perhaps any other section of the country 
It is generally understood that we face a constant threat from floods. My district 
must take the floodwaters for practically half of the continental United States 
and a small portion of Canada. 

It is also generally known that in Louisiana—particularly because of thy 
nature of the terrain in the southern sections—we make tremendous use of our 
waterways for transportation. There are some communities in my district whose 
only means of ingress and egress are by water. There are industries—fishing 
sulfur, salt, oil—within the Third Congressional District which are totally ad 
pendent on water transportation for their existence. 

It is generally recognized, however, that we have other problems which to us 
are of equal importance. One large area of my district produces rice and has 
had serious difficulties in recent years due to salt water intrusion from the 
Gulf of Mexico, Our waterways are constantly threatened by a plant pest co 
monly known as the water hyacinth. This plant not only chokes up our strear 
and makes navigation difficult, if not impossible, but also creates a health ani 
sanitation hazard in some communities. Our rice areas also have an irrigatio1 
problem which is growing steadily worse due to the general lowering of the 
water table. 

In the Flood Control Act of 1944 and in the River and Harbor Act of 1945 
authorization was granted for surveys in Louisiana for every purpose I hav 
above enumerated and other less urgent purposes. The Flood Control Act als 
defined major drainage as a flood-control function and authorized surveys 
for that purpose. This drainage authorization has been of great importance it 
Louisiana and our State and local governments have entered into a statewids 
drainage program which I am sure is unsurpassed anywhere else in the country 

Up until the Korean emergency, while we did not have any great sums of 
money to implement this authogization for surveys, we nevertheless were able 
to go along in an orderly fashion. Since that time, however, the surveys have 
almost completely come to a halt. Other than on Red River, which is covered by 
a separate appropriation of which I am sure you are aware, the Corps of Engi 
neers had available during the present fiscal year only about $30,000 for survey 
purposes in the entire State of Louisiana. This small amount makes it almost 
impossible to do anything specific. A few public hearings have been possible and 
the collection of some general data has gone forward. Insofar as I can deter 
mine, studies on no specific project have been completed or made any substantia 
progress. 

Unless we remedy this situation immediately, the economy of my district will 
be seriously threatened. We have problems of great magnitude which should be 
under study not only in the interest of the area itself, but also in the national 
interest. 

Let me point out just a few problems in my own district which are not being 
coped with because of the lack of these survey funds and which present serious 
problems not only now but in the future: 


Atchafalaya Channel, Morgan City to the gulf 
Fresh Water Bayou Channel, Abbeville to the gulf 
Bayou Chauvreil project 

Bayou Lafourche project 

Teche-Vermilion area, salt water intrusion project 
Water hyacinth investigation 

Deepening and widening Intracoastal Waterway 
Bayou Cocodrie project, St. Martin Parish 

Some people will ask, where are you going to get the money? And they reason 
somewhat along the following lines: 

They point out that authorizations in the lower Mississippi Valley in the 
past have exceeded appropriations and that the present authorized overall pro) 
ects should be taken care of before new projects are undertaken. On its face, 
this is a sound argument, but I respectfully submit that if the Government had 
not embarked on certain lavish foreign spending the authorized projects could 
have been more rapidly prosecuted in order to make way for projects of the 
type I have enumerated. 
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For example, I made a research of certain expenditures under our foreign-aid 
program. The details are contained in a speech I made on the floor of the 
House on April 20, 1953. 

1 found that during 1 single year France received $597 million; Italy, $435 
million; and Greece, $64 million. These disbursements were made under one 
phase of our foreign-aid program and many other countries received comparable 
mounts. Here we find 3 countries alone receiving $1,096,000,000 during a 
single year under this particular phase of the program. And what did these 
three countries use the money for? Specifically, they used it for such items as 
hydroelectric dams, irrigation, flood control, reclamation projects, and the like. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always supported measures for military aid, but I have 
consistently opposed and will continue to be against this kind of foreign spend- 
ing. I say we should cut out this kind of lavish foreign spending and devote 
a part of the money for worthy projects at home. If we did this, we could 
complete authorized projects, open up the way for the prosecution of new 
worthy projects and have enough left to boot to help balance the budget. 

Epwin EB. WILLIs, 
Uember of Congress, Third Louisiana District. 


KF Loop PREVENTION 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record a statement of Mrs. Edith 
Monfort, of Reading, Kans. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Eprru Monrorr or Reapine, Kans., CoNCERNING 
Proposep Puans ror Frioop ConTron 


After much study of proposed plans for flood control and many conversations 
with the officials of the bureaus involved, I am convinced that if the United 
States Department of Agriculture were relieved of jurisdictional limitations so 
that it could claim all possible benefits to main-stem and downstream interests 
which a thorough watershed program could produce, and at the same time if 
it engineered for the same low-benefit quotients relied upon by the Corps of 
Engineers in determining feasibility, that the USDA would be able to produce 
a watershed program of sufficient thoroughness and effectiveness as to duplicate 
and excel the effectiveness of the main-stem structure program. 

The usefulness of the main-stem structures is curtailed by the facts that they 
do nothing for the extent of flood plains above them and are effective down- 
stream only as far as the next storm. The principle of distribution which is 
basic in the watershed engineering program corrects these two faults. 

Jurisdictional limitations of activity and high standards of feasibility make 
the present plan proposed by the USDA a fraction of the engineering potential 
inherent in the situation. 
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Frmay, May 15, 1953. 
Gowanus Creek CHANNEL 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORE 

HON. FRANCIS E. DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. JOHN H. RAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

HON. JOHN CASHMORE, PRESIDENT, BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

FRANK D. SCHROTH, PUBLISHING EDITOR, THE BROOKLYN EAGLE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

COL. A. C. WELSH, FOREIGN TRADE SECRETARY AND TRANSPOR 
TATION SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BROOKLYN, N. Y 

DONALD L. O’TOOLE, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS, NEW YORK 

HOWARD A. SWAIN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, BROOKLYN CHAM. 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will resume this afternoon with the 
consideration of Gowanus Creek Channel project in the State of New 
York. The chairman is somewhat overwhelmed to see this delegatior 
of the Members of Congress from the State of New York and I am 
very pleased to turn the conduct of the discussion of this matter ove! 
to one of the very distinguished and hard-working members of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the Honorable John J. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney, I will ask you to introduce these others who are wit! 
you and proceed with the discussion in your own way. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to you and shall 
be pleased to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, we are seeking the funds necessary to implement 
Public Law 551 of the 82d Congress of which I was the author and 
which provided for the deepening of Gowanus Creek Channel in the 
port of New York, in Brooklyn. 

This channel, which is less than a mile in length, is the only part of 
the channel in the entire port of New York which is not 30 feet i 
depth. If you will please look at this map which shows all the au 
thorized channel projects in the New York district—in this colo 
[indicating] throughout the port the channels are 30 feet in depth. 

The point with which we are concerned today is the channel lead- 
ing out of Gowanus Bay—the strip that goes through there [indicat 
ing|. In this small strip of water cargo is carried to the extent of 
4 million tons a year. This equals the amount of cargo handled in 
the whole area of the ports of Boston or Houston, Tex. Along this 
channel and since 1948 there have been provided private improve 
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ents to the extent of over $17 million; almost half a million dollars 
have been spent to deepen slips. This channel has been 26 feet in 
depth since 1904. Before I forget it, I should point out that along 
this channel there is a grain elevator with a capacity of 1,800,000 
bushels of grain. 

f am highly honored to have the opportunity of presenting to: you 
many distinguished gentlemen from the Borough of Brooklyn who 
fully realize and will tell you of the importance of this project. I 
shall first introduce each of them and then ask them to briefly address 
the Chair with regard to this project. 

First, I shall introduce my distinguished colleagues who are present. 
You very well know the dean of “the New York State Democratic 
delegation who has seen more than 30 years of distinguished service 
here in the House and the author of the book, You Never Leave 
Brooklyn, Congressman Emanuel Celler. 

Chen, on his left, Congressman Eugene J. Keogh; Congresswoman 

F. Kelly; Congressman Francis E. Dorn; and Congressman 
John H. Ray. It has been impossible for Congressman Louis B. 
Heller to be here this afternoon, but I would like to have appended 
it the end of the testimony his statement of his views in regard to this 
matter. 

| have been asked to express to you the views of Congressman 
\braham J. Multer, who is presently out of the State and district 
on official business. He is in full accord on the matter with which 
we are concerned today, and his views are the same as those I express. 

We have with us here today the very able, capable, and highly re- 
—_ president of the Borough of Brooklyn. Mr. John Cashmore 

* 12 years has been, in effect, mayor of a city of over 3,000,000 
Se Such is the significance of the office of president of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

And the publisher of the Brooklyn Eagle, one of the well-known 
papers of this country, Mr. Frank D. Schroth; the executive secre- 
tary of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Howard A. Swain; 
Col. A. C. Welsh, the foreign-trade secretary and transportation 
secretary of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; as well as Mr. 
Robert. P. Schulze, general manager of marine terminal operations, 
New York Port Authority. 

Now, I would like to have you listen to our borough president the 
Honorable John Cashmore. 

Mr. CasnMore. First, I want to thank you for giving us this oppor- 
tunity to be heard. I fully realize the importance of your commit- 
tee’s work. In the matter of appropriations, your jurisdiction and 
your responsibilities are enormous. They apply not only to the whole 
United States, but to every part of the world where Federal expendi- 
tures are involved. I appreciate the value of your time and want, 
therefore, to be as brief as possible. 

The matter in which we are vitally interested is the proposed ap- 
propriation to deepen one of the important tidal waterways in the 
sorough of Brooklyn and city of New York. This is the Gowanus 
Creek Channel on the easterly side of upper New York Bay. 

Although this channel is actually less than a mile long and decreases 
gr dually i in width from 300 feet to 200 feet, I believe I am correct in 
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saying that it is certainly one of the busiest and most important water- 
ways in the entire United States. 

As we proceed in this hearing, it will be shown how directly this is 
related to our national defense and the civilian requirements essentia] 
to the international conditions we are facing today. 

But before this is done, 1 hope your committee will allow me to 
speak very briefly about the community of which this channel is such 
an important part. 

The capacity in which I appear before your committee is that of 
preside nt of the borough of Brooklyn. I have the honor to represent 
3 million people who live there and help to make it the great and famous 
community it is. I was born in Brooklyn and have lived there all my 
life. Frankly, I love Brooklyn and am proud to be a Brooklynite. 
And if anyone tries to get me to move to Wisconsin I will have to say 
“No.” 

All over this country and throughout the world, people hear much 
about Brooklyn. They hear about the Dodgers and Ebbets Field 
They see pictures of the famous Brooklyn Br idge. They know about 
Coney Island and its ocean-front bathing beaches. 

During World War II Brooklyn became known in every corner 
of the globe where our troops were stationed. This was because so 
many of the young men and women of Brooklyn joined the Armed 
Forces and served wherever they were aeeded. The record shows 
that 326,000 young men and women of our borough—a number large: 
than any other city of the United States—fought in the war, and 
that 7,000 gave their lives for our country. 

But while Brooklyn is known far and wide, it is probably also 
true that comparatively few people realize Brooklyn’s importance as 
a great and commercial manufacturing center. 

I doubt, for example, whether it is generally remembered that dur 
ing the war Brooklyn was the headquarters of the largest port of 
embarkation in the world. 

From the time of Pearl Harbor until V-E Day, this port of em- 
barkation moved more than 3 million troops and their equipment 
overseas. It directed the shipping of more than 63 million tons of 
supplies and cleared half of this tonnage through the port of New 
York. The port of embarkation could handle nearly 100,000 troops 
a day and move supplies that would fill a freight train extending 
from New York to North Carolina. 

Nor is it generally remembered that the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
built the largest and mightiest battleships and aircraft carriers in the 
world—the Missouri, the Iowa, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt. Today 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard has again been called upon to help strengthen 
our national defense by building the super -aircraft-carrier Saratoga. 

In Brooklyn today we have more than 7,000 manufacturing plants. 
While most of these are in the so-called small-business category, the 
fact is that their output, when combined with the output of the larger 
establishments, is valued at more than $1 billion a year. 

Brooklyn continues to be our country’s principal foreign-trade 
center. In a representative month, 52 shipping companies send out 
179 ships to 238 ports in all parts of the world and many return with 
raw materials important to our national security. 
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All these activities are concentrated in an area of just 80 square 
miles, the area of the Borough of Brooklyn. This is an industrial 
miracle and the reason for it is not hard to find. It is due largely, 
of course, to Brooklyn’s location on the great New York Harbor, to 
our waterways and the waterfront properties that have been developed 
during past generations, and to our productive capacity and the tre- 
mendous manpower skills of which we are very proud. 

[ could and would like to say more about this wonderful community. 
But there is a time limitation today and I want to go directly to the 
matter before us. 

In the calendar year 1952 the dollar value of imports of the entire 
port of New York was nearly $4 billion. Although the customshouse 
ut New York keeps no separate figures on Brooklyn imports, it is 
conservatively estimated their dollar value totaled about $1,316 million 
and that the revenue or duty the Government collected on these Brook- 
lyn imports was nearly $100 million. 

According to the latest figures I have been able to obtain, the 
Gowanus Creek Channel area handled in the year 1951 about 4,538,000 
tons of cargo—an increase of 555,000 tons over the previous year. 
This vast amount of tonnage was carried in 846 steamers, 604 motor- 
ships, and 8,451 barges. 

While most of this cargo consisted of ordinary commodities, I have 
been reliably informed that much of it related to our present national 

tate of emergency. Some of this information may be classified, but 
I believe enough facts will be brought to your attention to justify 
your committee’s approval of the appropriation that is being requested 
for the deepening of this channel. 

The Army engineers have studied and reviewed this proposed im- 
provement several times. It has been recommended by the Army 
district engineer, the division engineer, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and by the Chief of Engineers. 

The report of the Board of Engineers shows how petroleum prod- 
ucts are generally received at the Gowanus Creek Channel from Texas, 
Louisiana, and from Venezuela. Coal arrives from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania mines. Grain and grain products are shipped from 
ne Middle West by way of the Great Lakes, the Erie and Oswego 

Canals, and the Hudson River, direct by water or water-rail combina- 
tion to the Port of New York Authority grain terminal, and are then 
shipped to all parts of the world. 

This is clearly in the national interest. By no means can this 
be regarded as a so-called local matter. 

This area is served by a great highway system and is only a 
short distance from the Brooklyn- Battery tunnel. We started to build 
this tunnel before World War II, but were compelled to halt work 
when the war came. In 1950 we ‘completed this tunnel at a cost of 
$80 million and since that time traffic through the tunnel has been 
increasing at an enormous rate. 

From May 1, 1952, to April 30, 1953, the total number of vehicles 
using the tunnel increased to nearly 17 million. 

As a further example of how this Gowanus Channel area serves 
the national interest, all one has to do is to watch the trucks and 
trailers coming through the tunnel and crossing our bridges in the 
morning. They arrive from many States along the Atlantic seaboard. 
They bring i in manufactured goods and where are they headed? For 
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the Brooklyn waterfront, of course, and many go directly to this 
Gowanus Creek Channel area. 

Because of the tremendously increased shipping activity there, 
the borough president’s office, with the ap proval of the New York 
City Board of Estimate, has provided $528,000 in improvements for 
this section in the past. few years. Every few years the city dredges 
the Gowanus Canal, which lies beyond the Gowanus Creek Channel. 

It has been stated that just one of the shipping lines has spent 
$17 miliion in recent years to construct a modern marine terminal 
on the channel. The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce has estimated 
that $10 million in further improvements are planned, if there is a 
reasonable assurance that the channel will be deepened. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe you are fully 
justified in approving this proposed appropriation. Let us bear in 
mind the present 26-foot channel has existed since the year 1904. The 
cost, including maintenance during all these years, was about $140,000 
to June 30, 1949. 

The Army engineers have stated the major problem for navigation 
in the channel is the lack of sufficient depth which prevents efficient 
operation of the larger and more economical deep-draft vessels now 
in use. They have stated that on many occasions more than 50 
barges and other vessels have moored in the vicinity of the junction of 
the channel and what is known as the Henry Street Basin, thereby 
obstructing berthing operations. 

The Army engineers have further reported that grounding acci- 
dents. due to insufficient depth, have taken place. In 10 years, 8 ves 
sels. consisting of tugs and barges, have been sunk. 

When you consider these conditions, I believe you will agree the 
channel must be deepened to 30 feet. In the 82d Congress you passed 
a bill, which the President signed, authorizing this improvement. For 
this we extend our particular thanks to our distinguished fellow 
Brooklynite, Congressman Rooney, of your committee. 

Like each of you, we, too, recognize the need for economy. But 
there is a point beyond which economy is hard to justify and sound 
judgment is needed. My hope, therefore, is that you will see the need 
for this improvement as we see it, and that your committee will recom- 
mend this necessary appropriation. 

I am grateful to your committee for giving us this time. I sit on 
the board of estimate of the city of New York. Our budget is not 
as large as yours. My budget is only $1,528,000,000. I have sat there 
for 13 years. Everyone says, “Go, put your house in order; but don’t 
cut us down on the budget. 

I am putting up this plea for my country and my city, We bought 
more war bonds in Brooklyn than in 39 States of the Union. We won 
more Army and Navy E awards. We are an energetic little city. 
And we are asking for only $400,000. 

Mr. Scurorr. Mr. Chairman, it is embarrassing for me to be here. 
It is embarrassing for the editor of a newspaper who is constantly 
yap yping and criticizing expenditures to come before a committee of 
Congress to ask for an appropri: ation of $400,000. 

The facts and statistics will be presented, not only by the borough 
president and experts but I address myself to what I call public opin- 
ion. This is the first time I have any conception of where I can see 
not only that the Democrats are for it but the Republicans, too. The 
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capitalists are for it and labor is for it. Members of Congress of both 
political parties are for it. I know of no other interest in my rather 
long newspaper career where it can possibly be said that in this great 
community, there is not a single, solitary voice in opposition. 

A newspaperman has a number of functions, the printing of the 
news, the facts of the day, and some critical comment thereon, You 
have good or you have bad. The one other purpose is the betterment 
of the community in which he lives as related to the whole country. 
{nd I know of no improvement past, present, or future, that has so 
much of an effect upon the welfare of the country as a whole as this 
award for Gowanus Creek Channel. 

There have been a great many fine things done for Brooklyn, the 
Brooklyn Battery tunnel, the bridges and everything else, but there 
s nothing—especially in the state of flux in which our national 
economy 3s in at the moment regarding international affairs—there 
s nothing so important as making this channel sufficiently navigable 
to take care of present and future needs. 

I say that I am embarrassed because it is the first time I have done 
such a thing as this. IL think newspapers should speak on their 
editorial pages and not be supplicants individually and personally. 
But however, this is of such importance, not only to the community 
which is interested enough, but to the country as a whole, that I 
im not sorry to say to you today that this is a good thing. 

Mr. Davis. I am sure you need make no apology for appearing be- 
fore the subcommittee on an occasion of this sort. 

Mr. Scuroru. Thank you. 

Mr. Cexer. This is rather an unusual experience to have the solid 
delegation from Brooklyn, both Democrats and Republicans with the 
president of our borough and a distinguished editor and publisher 
of a traditionally known Brooklyn paper and one of the best papers 
in the country—all consulting here in the interests of getting 4 feet 
ereater depth to this Gowanus Creek Channel. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

On the record. 

Brooklyn has asked very little from this Congress all the years 
that I have been here. We have never said much—hardly anything— 
and Brooklyn Members have always supported that which we deem 
was right and proper, like the TVA, the Farm Bureau, and REA. 
We now come as supplicants to ask you to aid our local commerce, but 
in doing so, you will enhance the national commerce and the national 
interests. 

The Bureau of Engineers a few years ago said the total cost would 
be less than $400,000. Probably it is higher now but not much; 
$289.000 a few years ago. What the exact amount will be, I cannot say. 

You have heard a very masterful presentation of this matter by our 
borough president for whom we all have an affectionate regard and the 
supplementary statement by Mr. Schroth; and I will state that no one 
can challenge anything these two distinguished gentlemen have said. 

I might add that something like 4,537,000 tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts go through that creek every year. That is a vast amount of petro- 
leum and petroleum products. In addition, there are vast tons of 
coal, grain, cereals, wheat, and chromium which is very strategic and 
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very essential in the manufacture of steel; many strategic chemicals 
gothough. There are great quantities of nonferrous ore and there is 
not a State in the Union that is not affected by commerce that goes 
through that creek and most of that product is carried by deep-draft 
cargo. 

These ships have a great deal of trouble in berthing because the 
must wait in New York Harbor in Gowanus Bay before they can go 
alongside their piers. 

The industry is very anxious to expend some money on piers and 
bulkheads. They have spent about $6 million and have built 27 piers 
there. There are more piers there than you find in many cities. There 
are 28 bulkhead tunnels whose assessed value with the channels to 
gether with facilities are worth $19 billion. These figures are almost 
astronomical when you figure that what we are asking for is half a 
million. 

Very important lines have spent money there. The Bull Line has 
spent $17 million on its terminal and intends to spend as much in 
the future. Bethlehem Steel and other companies have reported an 
average of 917 vessels a year. The Patchogue Oil Terminal handles 
2.950.000 tons of petroleum a year through these facilities and if you 
will spend $500,000 on this improvement they intend to spend $600,000 
to build a 600.000-ton storage there. 

I am reading briefly from a statement contained in the New York 

Times this morning: 
During the high-tide rush period the engineers found as inany as 50 small craft 
and barges will block the canal on Gowanus Creek and Henry Basin creating 
dangerous conditions. For this reason navigation of the creek is carried on only 
in daylight hours. 

Doing business there needs to be one continuous operation, not only 
in the daytime but in the nighttime as well. 

You are told that time and tide wait for no man. But we must 

wait for time and tide and that time waste is money lost. Lots of 
money is lost in taxes—a deliberate loss to the Federal Government. 
You can make money and not lose money by increasing the expendi- 
ture for this improvement. May I have inserted into the record later 
a letter which includes a list of imports and exports in and out of the 
Gowanus Creek Channel ? 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Celler. We will be happy to accept 
your letter with enclosures for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

May 15, 1953. 
Mr. FRANK SANDERS, 


Subcommittee on Civil Functions, House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SAnvers: Please insert the following after my testimony today, Fri 
day, in support of the Gowanus Creek Channel appropriations as follows: 

I have asked the Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade, to 
prepare for me a list of imports and exports in and out of the Gowanus Creek 
Channel as well as the steamship liners which berth in this channel and the 
counties which they serve. 

You will see how widespread the nature of this commerce is and the great 
number of counties affected, as indicated in the attached memorandum from the 
Department of Commerce. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 15, 1958 
rhe Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DeaR Mr. CeELLER: In accordance with your request of even date, we are 
nleased to attach information on the Gowanus Channel, 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT ASHTON, 
Director, Transportation, Communications, and Utilities Division. 


THE GOWANUS CREEK CHANNEI 


Port of New York includes the section from 28th Street, Brooklyn, to Hamilton 
,venue Bridge. This area is heavily industrialized, being the site of docks of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., the Texas Co., and the Sullivan Drydock Co., as 
well as of a Delaware, Lackawanna & Western terminal. 

he 1951 import tonnage was 599,000 tons, carried in 351 vessels, while 505,000 
tons were exported in 405 vessels. The major commodities moving in inter 

tional trade in this area are: 


IMPORTS 


Fish and meat products Other metals’ 

Raw hides and skins Industrial chemicals 
Animal feeds ertilizer 

Fruits and nuts 

Coffee EXPORTS 
Cocoa beans 

Spices 

Sugar * 

Rubber 

Castor beans 

Vegetable oils and fats, inedible 


Fish and meat products 
Corn 

Wheat and wheat flour 
Animal feeds 

Vegetable oils 


Vegetable dyeing and tanning extracts umber — ‘ 
Tobacco Lubricating oil and grease’ 
'extile fibers Iron and steel products * 


Lumber * Metal manufactures ’* 


Petroleum, crude? Machinery she ey * 
Residual fuel oil? Chemical specialties * 
Iron and steel products * 


1 Major commodities 

Steamship lines which berth in this channel and countries which they serve 
are as follows: 
Crossocean Shipping Co. (Yugoslavia Yugoslavia, Mediterranean ports. 

Lines ) 
Bull-Insular Lines - Puerto Rico, Caribbean ports. 
Isthmian Line ie India, Persian Gulf, Far East, Hawaii. 
Black Diamond Line — : Deuces Rotterdam, Antwerp, Hamburg. 
United States Navigation Co Do. 
Barber Line —_~_- ond Philippines, South Africa, Scandi- 

navia, 

Furness-Withy (tankers) Venezuela, Aruba. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Kelly would like to be 
heard, 

e, e Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 

"the before this committee in an endeavor to urge the appropriation of 
funds to deepen the Gowanus Creek Channel in the Bourough of 

reat Brooklyn. 

a the [ agree with the previous speakers including Hon. John Cashmore, 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn; Hon. Frank Schroth, owner 
and editor of the Brooklyn Eagle; and my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 
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I desire to emphasize one point which I believe should bear co: 
siderable weight. The Borough of Brooklyn (1 of the 5 boroughs 
of the Greater City of New York) contributes $1.04 billion annually 
in internal revenue to the Federal Treasury. Only 16 States in these 
United States contribute more than that amount. 

I agree we are all economy minded but I think you have a good 
guaranty that this small investment on the part of the Federal Gover 
ment will bring increased revenue into the Treasury. 

I urge that you take favorable action on this project. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. Rooney. Congressman Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. I do appreciate the opportunity to speak before this 
committee today and particularly because it gives me the opportunity 
to emphasize the bipartisan character of the people who are advocating 
this tremendous improvement for the Borough of Brooklyn. I am th 
first Republican elected from the Borough ‘of Brooklyn for over 30 
years and Republicans and Democrats and everyone else in the 
Borough are behind this appropriation and are urging it. 

I want to emphasize the effect of comparisons. Enormous sums 
are spent on the harbors of Houston and Boston and Norfolk by 
the Federal Government. Here, a comparatively small amount of 
$400,000 will do twice as much in improvements as is spent on these 
other harbors. Houston has less cargo. Boston has just about an 
equal amount, and Norfolk in 1951—I do not know the precise figure- 
has asout an equal amount in cargo tonnage as this small Gowanus 
Creek. 

You may never have heard the name before but it means just as 
much to the commerce of the country as Houston, Boston, and Norfolk, 
and this improvement will practically double the tonnage that will 
come into this small creek channel. 

It seems to me that the importance of defense this particular little 
creek has to the country emphasizes the fact that $400,000 is not much 
to spend on it. 

And again, Mr. Chairman, let me stress the bipartisan nature of the 
people you have before you today. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Dorn. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to complete the roster of 
Brooklyn’s Congressmen—all of us support the Gowanus Creek 
Channel deepening. I can endorse all the statements of fact and 
concur in the recommendations which have been presented to you 
here today. I have no new comments to add, but I wish to give such 
emphasis as I can to the statement made here by Mr. Schroth. It is 
irue economy to spend the amount required to deepen the Gowanus 
Creek Channel because that small expenditure will cause large addi 
tional private investments, increase the flow of commerce, and increase 
employment and it should substantially increase Federal and State 
tax revenues. I shall not take more of your time, but I do ask your 
considerate attention for this Gowanus Creek project. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Roonry. Colonel Welsh, of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Colonel Wetsu. Gentlemen, in discussing the port, we must under 
stand it is part of a tightly woven structure that handles the overal! 
commerce of the country and while it may be of minimum importance 
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to a locality it is in a broader sense a part of the national structure. 

Going on from there, my name is A. C. Welsh and I represent the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. We appear here in favor of affirma- 
tive action by your committee in connection with the appropriation 
of funds for the i improvement of Gowanus Creek Channel in the port 

of New York 

Gowanus Creek Channel at the present time has a depth of 26 feet 
for a width of 200 feet for most of its course. The total improvement 
would be about eight-tenths of a mile. The present project was com- 
pleted im 1904 and at that time was quite adequate to accommodate 
commerce using the waterway. In 1904 the 5,000-ton freighter was 

e standard type and the 26-foot channel was adequate to permit the 
eflicient operation of this type of vessel. Also, as late as 1947 there 
were only 56 ships a year that used that channel. Today, the situa- 
tion is entirely changed. The common type of vessel today is the 
so-called C-2 with a tonnage capacity of 12,500 tons. This type of 
vessel cannot be operated in a channel with less water than 30 feet. 
This restricts operations of ships in the channel to the limited time of 
high tide. 

In addition to this the number of vessels using the channel has en 
tirely changed since 1947 and in 1951 414 ships were using the water- 
way. The port of New York needs wharfage space badly and it is 

ssential that this important channel be improved so as to permit 
operation of the highest efficiency for the longest possible period of 
time. 

A further disadvantage of the inadequacy of the developments is 
the necessity for dredging slips to provide adequate water for ships 
in dock at extreme low tide. If a fully loaded ship were docked it 
would lie on the bottom and a wales strain might result. Because of 
this it is necessary to dredge the slips below the channel flow for a 
depth of from 30 to 35 feet. This results in almost impossible main- 
tenance since the channel mud is being washed into the slip by every 
passing vessel. Since steamship oper ations are restricted to the period 
of high tide, congestion is bound to result because of the effort of so 
many vessels to reach berth in such a limited period of time. This 
heightens the problem of handling the four-million-odd tons now 
using the channel. If any large portion of this commerce were driven 
to other sections of the port, serious congestion might result. 

Among the 4 million tons moving over this waterway much is vital 
to our own economy and some is vital to our defense and to that of 
the free world. However, much of this tonnage is indistinguish- 
able. For example, a large shipment of X-ray insulating material 
moved to a contractor in Puerto Rico had nothing to distinguish it 
from ordinary commercial traffic. However, upon investigation we 
found that the material was to be used in the construction of a militar y 
hospite al. 

Some commodities are earmarked and can be readily recognized, 
as in the case of the large and regular movement of trucks, rockets, 
and artillery moving to the Yugoslav Army, which moves in large 
quantities, or the movement of special machinery from Germany con- 
signed to the Air Force. We have abstracted from the tonnage 
records of the steamship lines the commodities associated with the 
production of defense material. Among the inbound freight are 
antimony, bismuth, lead ingots, copper cathodes (used in the manu- 
28690—53—pt. 2——68 
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facture of shells), aluminum ore, tinplate and ingot (Government 
controlled), ferromanganese, chrome ore (bagged and in bulk), mer 
cury, special steels, brass tubing and rods. In addition to this 18. 
645,196 bushels of grain moved to European ports in the past 3 years 
while 386 million board-feet of lumber moved into this port. 

In this statement I have endeavored to be as brief as possible and 
at the same time emphasize the commercial importance of this gate 
way. It will be recalled that in my statement I included a great 
number of import commodities which are entirely for United States 
Government use, and almost the entire volume of grain that I re 
ported was shipped on Government programs. 

It is our feeling that the Gowanus Creek Channels’ importance to 
the United States Government as a harbor facility should not be 
overlooked because of the existing international difficulties in Korea 
and elsewhere. 

[ thank you for this opportunity, and if there are any questions | 
shall be very glad to answer them. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Colonel Welsh. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Swain. 

Mr. Swatn. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wa 
to thank you on behalf of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce and 
industry for giving this matter your attention. I hope that you are 
able to find favorably for it. I hope particularly that you find the 
time to give particular attention to the defense aspects that have been 
underlined by Colonel Welsh and if any members of the committee 
wish further information and more specific information on it we are 
always ready to supply them through the borough delegation to 
Congress. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Swain. 

Mr. Hetxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre 
ciate the opportunity extended to me by your committee to express 
my views in support of the proposed appropriation to improve the 
Gowanus Creek Channel in the New York Harbor. 

This channel, which is now 26 feet deep, was first dredged back in 
1904 when ships were small. During the past half century shipping 
has made notable progress, and it is imperative that a great harbor 
such as New York should keep up with this progress, if it wants to 
maintain its position as one of the world’s largest ports of entry and 
exit through which is funneled much of the commodities used and 
produced by the eastern half of the United States. It requires a sum 
of less than $500,000 to dredge this channel to a depth of 30 feet in 
order to accommodate larger cargo-carry ing’ vessels. 

[f this improvement is undertaken in the very near future, I under- 
stand that at least $10 million will be spent by shipping and ship- 
repair companies in building modern waterfront terminals and making 
other necessary improvements, which should prove to be a great boon 
to the economy of New York. The goods coming and going through 
the Gowanus Creek Channel are especially vital to commerce and 
industry in the Borough of Brooklyn, which has a population of some 
3 million. Any deterioration in the economy of this huge community 
would immediately be felt throughout New York and would unques 
tionably have its effects on a much wider area. 

The improvement so urgently needed in this channel has long been 
delaved—too long. to be sure—so that there is a good deal of uneas! 


ness and anxiety in our borough, particularly among commercial and 
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ndustrial interests, concerning the future. If Congress, which last 
vear authorized the deepening of this channel, should now fail to ap- 
propriate the relatively small sum required to fulfill this project, I can 

sure this committee that there will be a tremendous disappointment 
felt by all the people of Brooklyn, business interests will feel a great 
letdown, and the first signs of economic deterioration in the area may 
soon appear. 

[t would be extremely shortsighted and a great disservice to a huge 
ommunity such as Brooklyn, whose commercial and industrial activ- 
ties are so dependent on the flow of goods through this harbor area, 
to economize on this relatively modest sum so urgently needed to 
mprove shipping facilities. When a whole area involving the welfare 
‘f millions of people and many more millions of dollars in investment 
n business enterprises is so dependent for its livelihood on its port 
facilities, it would be false economy on the part of Congress to try 
to save a sum of $500,000 at the detriment of a whole community. 
There are certain expenditures which must be made in order to main- 
tain our economic position, and I cannot think of a more urgent and 
more deserving project than the improvement of this channel. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the members of this committee to take 
into consideration the problem and the needs involved in this situa- 
tion, to realize that the small sum required for this improvement is 
if vital necessity to a large segment of our population, and to recom- 
mend to Congress that this expenditure be appropriated as soon as 
possible so that work on the project can be undertaken at an early 
late. You will be performing a creditable service to this entire area, 
ind one of which you will be proud and blessed for many years to come. 

Mr. Casuore. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question; or if I should 
not ask it, will you tell me to withdraw it? About what date can 
you tell me what is going on and what is going out? 

Mr. Davis. We expect to make that within the next week. 

Mr. Casumore. While Brooklyn is the strongest Democratic county 
in the United States and I, as president of the borough, said Brooklyn 
was Democratic, yet when General Eisenhower came to Brooklyn I 
‘turned over the steps of borough hall to him. I built a stand and 
put 48 chairs there. 

Mr. Davis. You want to remember that the Republicans are going to 
iave something to say about that. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. O’Toole is a former Member of Congress for New 
York, Mr. Chairman, and has a few remarks to offer. 

Mr. Davis. You may proceed, Mr. O’Toole. 

Mr. O’Toorx. I live 3 blocks from this canal and channel and every 
day I have the opportunity of observing the way commerce is held up 
by its narrowness and depth. As the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle and 
my colleagues have brought out, this is a national waterway. It is 
not a local proposition. Every part of our country receives assistance 
from the Federal Government recognizing its obligation to the people. 

But during all these years we have never rec eived any assistance and 
the assistance we ask today is not for ourselves nor our community, 
but as has been pointed out, for the entire Nation and national and 

international trade. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. O’Toole. Before concluding this 
hearing, I should like to say that my attention has been called by 
Mr. Schulze to the fact that the grain elevator on this channel which, 
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as I said before, has a capacity of 1.8 million bushels is the only grain 
elevator in the port of New York which can service seagoing vessels, 

Mr. Chairman, I will leave this map with you. May I express the 
thanks of each and every one of us who came here today from Brook 
lyn. We truly appreciate your patience and your courtesy. We do 
hope you see fit to inc lude funds for the improvement of Gowan 
Creek Channel in the bill you report. 


Los ANGELES Country FLoop Controu Prosectrs 


Mr. Davis. I will insert into the record a statement received fro: 
the Honorable Patrick J. Hillings, of California. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HoNorRABLE Patrick J. Hi~~ines 25TH District, CAuir. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to urge that the subcommittee take favorable action in 
appropriating funds requested for the completion of several flood-control projects 
in the 25th District of California, which I represent. 

A subcommittee has heard testimony from representatives of the State water 
resource board and the Los Angeles flood-control district, as well as from the 
Corps of Engineers. Therefore, I will not burden the committee with additional 
details at this time. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of the San Antonio Dam project, the 
Whittier Narrows Dam and certain flood-control washes in the vicinity of 
Arcadia and Duarte. 

The water flowing through these washes has caused considerable damage to 
densely populated residential areas in recent years. Prompt action should be 
taken to rectify this situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to incorporate in the record at this point, resolutions of 
the city council of the City of Areadia, Calif., urging favorable congressiona 
action on the proposed improvement of the Arcadia Wash. 

(The resolution follows: ) 


RESOLUTION No. 2293—A RESOLUTION OF THE CiTy COUNCIL OF THE CITY 0% 
ARCADIA, CALIF., URGING FAVORABLE CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON THE PROPOSED 
IMPROVEMENT OF ARCADIA WASH 


Whereas the Los Angeles County Flood Control District has or is about t 
propose to the United States Army Corps of Engineers the improvement of th« 
Arcadia Wash for flood control purposes, and 

Whereas the city of Arcadia has long been beset with flood control problems 
arising principally from surface waters emanating from uplands beyond the 
boundaries of the city of Arcadia, thereby presenting serious flood problems and 
imminent threats to life and property: and 

Whereas the solution of said problems are not only beyond the financial ability 
of the city, but transcend the boundaries of local government and require solu 
tion by higher governmental authority ; now therefore, 

The city council of the city of Arcadia does hereby resolve that a prompt im 
provement of Arcadia Wash is vital to the health, safety, and welfare of th« 
inhabitants of this city and the surrounding community. 

Resolved further, That this council does hereby urge the prompt improvement 
of Arcadia Wash for flood control purpo: es. 

Resolved further, That the city clerk b> and he is hereby instructed to forward 
a copy of this resolution to Los Ange es County Flood Control District, the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, and to Hon. Wm. F. Knowland and 
Richard M. Nixon, United States Senitors in Washington, D. C., and Hon. 
Patrick J. Hillings, Representative, Washington, D. C. 

The city clerk shall certify to the adoption of this resolution. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted at a regular meeting 
of the city council of the city of Arcadia, held on the 19th day of August 1952 
by the affirmative vote of at least three councilmen, to wit: 
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(yes: Councilmen Dow, Hulse, Kennett, Nottingham, and Schmocker. 
Noes: None. 
Absent: None. 
W. M. CorNIsH, 
City Clerk of the City of Arcadia. 


Signed and approved this 19th day of August 1952. 
JoHN A, SCHMOCKER, 
Mayor of the City of Arcadia. 
Attest: 
W. M. CornisH, City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION No. 232 A RESOLUTION OF THE CIty COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF 
ARCADIA, CALIF., URGING PRroMP?T ACTION TO ALLEVIATE FLOOD HAZARDS 


lhe City Council of the City of Arcadia does find and resolve as follows: 

Section 1. That the city of Arcadia has long been plagued with floodwaters 
rising above and beyond the confines of the city of Arcadia. That the city of 
Arcadia has for many years led all cities and communities in this area in the 
imount of new residential construction, with the result that the city is almost 
entirely developed to single-family residential use. That such development has 
necessarily decreased the amount of natural percolation of rainfall and has 
greatly increased the runoff of surface waters within the city of Arcadia. That 
the surrounding areas have likewise experienced a phenomenal development, 
vhich has added to the conditions creating flood problems and hazards. That the 

ity of Arcadia has neither the jurisdiction nor the means by itself adequately to 
emedy the situation. 

Sec. 2. That the people of the entire County of Los Angeles have recognized 
the urgency of the flood conditions prevailing in this county, have appreciated 

he inability of cities and communities to solve these problems on a purely local 
basis, have plainly indicated the desire of the overwhelming majority to remedy 
the conditions wherever they exist by voting a $179 million bond issue for flood- 
ontrol purposes, and that work has already commenced to carry out the purposes 
if such bond issue. 

Sec. 3. That in some locations and particularly in the city of Arcadia, the 
effectiveness of the county flood-control program is largely dependent upon and 
it times must await completion of flood-control projects by the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers. That the Arcadia Wash in the city of Arcadia and the 

iton Wash adjacent to the city are and for some seasons have been the cause 
if alarm to all the residents of the community and of considerable damage and 
loss to many persons in our area. That the immediate completion of the Federal 
projects concerning the Arcadia Wash and the Eaton Wash is of utmost concern 
to the city of Arcadia and its inhabitants, and is of absolute necessity and must 
be completed before other correlated flood-control projects in this city can either 
be completed or become effective. 

Sec. 4. That the city manager be and he is hereby instructed to send copies 
of the within resolution to Vice President-Elect Richard Nixon, Senators Know- 
and and Kuchel, Congressman Hillings, Los Angeles County Flood Control 
District, and the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, urging prompt action 
by all in power to expedite Federal flood-control projects concerning the Arcadia 
Wash and Eaton Wash, and requesting the integration of related county programs 
therewith, to the end that the ever-increasing hazard of flood damage to life 
ind property may promptly be reduced to a minimum. 

Sec. 5. The city clerk shall certify to the adoption of this resolution. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted at a regular meeting 
of the city council of the city of Arcadia held on the 6th day of January 1953, 
by the affirmative vote of at least three councilmen, towit: 

Aves: Councilmen Dow, Hulse, Kennett, Nottingham, and Schmocker. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: None. 

W. M. CornisaH, 
City Clerk of the City of Arcadia. 


Signed and approved this 6th day of January 1953. 
JOHN A. SCHMOCKER, 
Mayor of the City of Arcadia. 
Attest : 
[SEAL ] W. M. CornisH, 
City Clerk. 
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TurrLe Creek Dam Provecr 


Mr. Davis. There will be inserted in the record at this point th 
statement of Representative Moulder, of Missouri, who earlier in th¢ 
hearings indicated that he wished to submit a statement for the record 

(The statement is as follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF Hon. MorGAN M. Movu.tper, MEMBER OF Conaress, 11TH Disrri 
MISSOURI 


Tuttle Creek Dain has been authorized since 1938 and is the key project for 
the orderly development of all flood-control projects in the State of Missour 
The construction of Tuttle Creek Dam is first in every plan advanced by bi 
private engineers and the Corps of Army Engineers. Heretofore, this committ 
has approved moneys for planning, and its immediate construction could have 


effect other than good. 

During the years, the thousands of farm and city folks have suffered staggering 
losses caused by devastating floods, and in the flood of July 1951, damage 
homes, farms, livestock, railroads, bridges, highways, schools, cities, and indus 
tries is estimated at a billion dollars. Undoubtedly, the construction of Tut 
Creek Dam, at approximately half the cost of the estimated value of proper 
destroyed in the 1951 flood alone, would have prevented such tremendous loss ¢ 
property. Destruction from floods not only affects the immediate area along the 
Missouri River and its tributaries but the entire Nation as well. But, it is 
needless for me to recount the extensive property loss which has occurred in the 
past from the ravaging waters of the Missouri River. However, in the best 
interests of the residents in the lowlands bordering the Missouri River, I urgent 
request this committee to report legislation providing the necessary appropria 
tions for the early construction of the Tuttle Creek Dam. I cannot too stron: 
recommend immediate action toward the construction of this project, for as y« 
know, even during the construction period, which will require some 4 or 5 years 
we must face the perilous danger of property loss and irreplacable loss of th: 
fertile soil in this vast agricultural area—the breadbasket of our great Nation 

It is my firm conviction that the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam would bk 
an economy move and will strengthen our economic capacity to prevent recurring 
economic losses such as resulted from the July 1951 flood. 


° 
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